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Preface 


γεράων δὲ θεοῖς κάλλιστον ἀοιδαί 


“Songs are the finest of gifts to the gods” (Theocritus 22.223) 


This work is a collection and discussion of Greek hymns, i.e. of songs 
used by ancient Greeks in worship. Why did we bring them together? In 
the first place: nobody has ever done this before, and it seemed to us high 
time that a ‘source-book’ of Greek cult hymns was made. The last two 
centuries have seen the rediscovery, through archaeological excavation, of 
many lost hymnic texts: a number of Hellenistic and later hymns have 
been discovered as inscriptions on stone in the course of excavations at 
Delphi, Epidauros and elsewhere. At the same time finds of papyri from 
Egypt have returned to the human eye substantial portions of cult songs 
composed by choral lyricists, Pindar in particular, as well as new fragments 
of e.g. Sappho and Alkaios. These scattered texts, combined with those 
transmitted in the normal manuscript tradition, have all been published 
previously, but never before as a corpus, and never from the dedicated 
viewpoint of Greek hymnology. Our collection deliberately omits the well- 
known corpora of literary hymns: the Homeric Hymns and Callimachus’ 
six hymns. For one thing, excellent editions of these texts already exist; 
secondly, these texts are not cult songs proper. They serve a more literary 
purpose, being assimilated to other literary genres more concerned with 
narrative and literary mimesis than worship pure and simple. 

There were two main decisions for us to take: which texts to include 
in our collection, and how to arrange them. As to the first, we decided 
not to produce a corpus in the technical sense: an exhaustive publication 
of all available evidence, including even the smallest, barely decipherable, 
scraps. Our collection should therefore be considered a selection. Nor did 
we include texts from the Graeco-Roman period, partly because we did 
not feel competent to treat adequately the texts addressed to newcomers in 
the Greek pantheon such as Isis, Sarapis, Mithras, and partly because the 
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book would have become too large. As for the second decision: over the 
years we have considered various arrangements, such as 1. chronological 
(the oldest specimens coming first etc.), 2. according to the genres distin- 
guished by Alexandrian scholars: hymns, paians, dithyrambs, prosodia, 
partheneia, 3. according to the gods addressed in the hymns. We came to 
the conclusion that none of these three would really work, and decided in 
the end for the present arrangement, according to the cult centre in which 
the hymns functioned: Crete, Delphi, Delos, etc. Why? because -- as bib- 
lical scholars have discovered in studying the Psalms -- it is of the greatest 
importance to relate this type of texts to their Sitz im Leben: they are not 
autonomous works of art but rather the formalized script of certain types 
of worship offered in concrete situations and locations. 

There is another aspect to the arrangement of our Greek Hymns, and 
for this we have followed the example set by ‘bilingual’ works such as 
Long and Sedley’s Hellenistic Philosophy. Like these we have divided our 
material into two volumes. Volume I, in which all material is translated 
into English, contains our general introduction, the hymns in translation, 
accompanied in each case by general remarks aimed at situating the song 
in its context of production and performance. Volume II presents all texts 
in the original Greek, with critical apparatus, metrical analysis and line- 
by-line commentary. We trust that volume I will be of use not only to 
classicists but also to those scholars (juniors and seniors) who — without 
advanced knowledge of Greek — are actively engaged in disciplines such as 
the history of religion, cultural anthropology, theology; this volume con- 
tains its own bibliography and general subject index. Classical scholars 
will of course prefer to use both volumes, side by side. 

This book is a product of joint authorship. In 1992 WDF took the 
formal initiative towards it and invited JMB to cooperate in the undertak- 
ing, taking him up on his paper ‘Greek hymns’ (Bremer, 1981). From 
then onwards we have divided the material between us, WDF assuming 
the (somewhat) heavier burdens. We have intervened so intensely in each 
other’s contributions, sometimes rewriting parts, that we accept joint re- 
sponsibility for the entire book. It fell also to WDF to give the book, in 
its two volumes, final shape and format. The entire process of orientation, 
research, writing and rewriting has — given the numerous other obligations 
and responsibilities of university teaching — taken us nearly a decade. Dur- 
ing this process we have incurred many debts. The biggest debt we owe 
to our last benefactor, Richard Gordon, who most generously read, cor- 
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rected, and suggested revisions of, the penultimate version of the entire 
book. His knowledge of Religionswissenschaft has been of great value to 
us. JMB records gratefully the meetings of the Amsterdam ‘Hellenisten- 
club’ to whose members he was allowed to present first drafts of some par- 
ticularly difficult pieces. Among these members C.J. Ruijgh deserves spe- 
cial mention for his advice on matters of Greek linguistics. Colin Austin 
has read the chapter on Aristophanes, especially the series of songs taken 
from Thesmophoriazousai: his observations were of great value. WDF 
thanks his Heidelberg colleagues A. Chaniotis and G.W. Most for their 
kind willingness to read sections of the whole work and offer critical com- 
ment. I.C. Rutherford (Reading) kindly made sections of his forthcoming 
edition, with commentary, of Pindar's paians available prior to publication. 
The typesetting of the book would not have been possible without all those 
legion TEX specialists throughout the world who have contributed to such 
a versatile scholarly tool; in particular we wish to thank P. Mackay (Wash- 
ington) for his Greek and metrical fonts, and A. Dafferner (Heidelberg) for 
countless useful tips. 

Relatively late in the development of this work we were informed by 
C. Austin that the late Joan Haldane had been working on a monograph 
devoted to the Greek hymnos up until her death; her papers (including some 
nearly complete, typewritten chapters) had been entrusted to Austin, who 
kindly made them available to us. We refer to this work at several points 
and gratefully express here our respect for this unpublished predecessor. 

Finally, we express our gratitude to various institutions for facilities 
and/or funds: our universities and libraries, Dr. Pflug of the Heidelberg 
dept. of classical archaeology (for the cover picture and help with illustra- 
tions), the Van der Valk-fonds (administered by the trustees of the A.U. V., 
Amsterdam) for allowing us to buy computer equipment; our publisher 
Mohr-Siebeck for taking on a lengthy work with enthusiasm and energy. 
Particular thanks go to Ch. Markschies (Heidelberg), tactful and resource- 
ful editor of the series Studien zu Antike und Christentum. We are also 
grateful to the museums for permission to reproduce the illustrations. 

We dedicate this, the fruits of our labour, to our wives Friederike B. 
(née van Katwijk) and Alexandra F. (née Horowski) in gratitude for their 
patience, support, and the fruits of their labour. 


JMB (Amsterdam), WDF (Heidelberg) July 4, 2001 
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Introduction 


1 The nature of Greek hymns 


1.1 What is a hymn? 


When we consider basic forms of religious worship both in antiquity and in 
modern societies, the singing of hymns in some form or other features con- 
spicuously. The religious act typically constitutes a demonstrative change 
in behaviour or situation compared with a secular norm. A person adopts 
a particular attitude in order to pray, whether standing with hands clasped, 
or kneeling with head bowed, or prostrate on the ground: the important 
point is that the attitude marks the person praying in a manner recogniz- 
able to him and to others -- and to the god concerned. One or more people 
may move from secular to sacred space around an altar, temple or shrine in 
order to offer worship. Buildings serving a religious purpose are normally 
marked off from surrounding construction by the style of architecture or 
the objects (altar, statuary, votive offerings etc.) set up in or around them. 
Religious dress, hairstyle, manner of walking or speech may differ from 
the everyday. And the transition between secular and sacred behaviour is 
frequently ritualized, whether by ceremonial washing, or a formal call for 
silence (Greek εὐφημεῖν) or a gesture (the Catholic crossing himself with 
holy water on entering a church). An animal destined for sacrifice is sim- 
ilarly marked out from the rest of the herd: it may be washed or adorned 
in some manner in order to make it seemly for sacrifice. From the point 
of view of the worshipper, all these actions serve to make his approach to 
god more acceptable: by adopting conventional modes of dress, behaviour, 
speech, location and even attitude of mind, the worshipper believes he will 
find god's favour and come closer to achieving his purpose. From an ob- 
server's point of view, religious behaviour represents a complex of utter- 
ances and actions (Greek: λεγόμενα xal δρώμενα) intricately linked with, 
but markedly distinct from, other areas of social life. 

The hymn may also be viewed in this light. As a form of utterance, 
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it is distinguished from normal speech by any or all of the following fea- 
tures: words uttered by a group of people in unison; melody, metre or 
rhythm; musical accompaniment; dance performed either by the hymn- 
singers themselves or an associated group; repetition from occasion to OC- 
casion. And when we wish to distinguish the hymn from other forms of 
song, even choral song, we only have to consider the person or entity to 
whom the composition is addressed: the hymn differs from normal speech 
or song in turning from human society to address a god or company of 
gods either directly (second-person address: ‘Du-Stil’) or indirectly (third- 
person address: ‘Er-Stil’) or even vicariously (first-person annunciation). 
The hymn-singer has typically removed himself from a secular environ- 
ment to join with others in abandoning their normal manner of everyday 
discourse in order to address a god using all the resources of artistic em- 
bellishment available. 

Of course, there is considerable overlap between hymns and other 
forms of utterance in terms of form, content, and function. Formally, a 
hymn may be indistinguishable from a secular poem: there is no metre, 
poetic register or compositional technique! exclusively reserved for reli- 
gious poems performed in cult. And a distinction based on religious con- 
tent can be difficult to maintain too. As Easterling (1985, 34-49) correctly 
observes, there is no clear distinction in Greek poetry between the sacred 
and the secular: many forms, such as epinician odes or tragedy, are im- 
bued with religious elements such as hymnic address, prayer, divine or 
mythic narrative; likewise, many hymns contain literary elements such as 
narrative of divine or heroic exploits, or ekphrasis of places favoured by 
gods, or dialogue between gods or gods and people. The most ribald forms 
of literature — a satyr-play, for example, or Aristophanic comedy — may 
concern the gods directly or contain a choral ode indistinguishable from 
a cult hymn. But even if we cannot draw an absolute distinction between 
hymns and other lyric forms in terms of religious content, there is a prag- 
matic difference of emphasis and purpose between the cult hymn and the 
literary piece, however religious in theme. The cult hymn is a form of 
worship directed towards winning a god's goodwill and securing his or her 
assistance or favour. Literature is concerned with the entertainment and 
enlightenment of the audience addressed: it may treat of the gods but it 
does not address them directly. It may guide an audience to a heightened 





‘With the exception of certain repeated cries or refrains (epiphthegmata) such as i 
παιάν in a paian or "ox? ὦ Ἴακχε in the procession of Eleusinian mystat. 
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understanding of the influence of divinity on human affairs, but it does not 
devote its resources to securing something from that divinity through its 
performance. 

There is another form of discourse which shares the hymn’s goal of se- 
curing divine goodwill: prayer? Hymns share many of the compositional 
elements characteristic of prayers: there is the same direct address of a 
deity, the same gesture of supplication and often the same express request 
for help or protection. A distinction may be possible here by considering 
both the compositional elements of the two forms and their differing func- 
tion in worship. Formally a hymn is likely to be a more finished artistic 
product than a prayer, both in terms of articulated speech and narrative 
and in performance. For the case of Mesopotamian hymns and prayers, 
Edzard draws a distinction with respect to the speed and manner of deliv- 
ery of both forms: prayers tend to to be uttered quickly, more in the manner 
of normal speech, without overt artistic embellishment, whilst hymns are 
sung or recited in a slow, deliberate and repetitive manner which empha- 
sizes the performance itself.? Simply to say that prayers are spoken and 
hymns are sung, however, will not do.* As we will see, there were vari- 
ous forms of Greek hymn which were spoken or recited rather than sung, 
and, conversely, prayers which were spoken in unison and rhythmically 
by a congregation. In terms of function Pulleyn (1997, 498) has drawn 
an interesting distinction between prayer and hymn: the latter, by being a 
finished artistic product employing refined techniques of praise and persua- 
sion, represents a kind of offering to the god, a verbal ἄγαλμα, or ‘delight’, 
comparable to a sacrifice or a votive offering, designed to please the god 
and store up divine favour (χάρις) toward the hymn-singer and the com- 





> A number of collections and studies of ancient Greek prayers have appeared in re- 
cent decades: Versnel (1981); Graf in Faraone & Obbink (1991, 188-213); Aubriot-Sévin 
(1992); Pulleyn (1997); Kiley (1997). 

?'Sumerische und akkadische Hymnen' in Burkert & Stolz (1994, 19-32); Pulleyn 
(1997, 54) writes: "The most obvious superficial difference between hymns and prayers 
consists in the fact that hymns were of their essence musical and prayers were not. A prayer 
can in principle be very simple. When one starts rehearsing a catalogue of the attributes of 
the deity, one is getting onto different territory. When one puts the whole thing into verse 
and sets it to music, it has moved a long way from being a prayer." 

“Pulleyn (1997, 44f.) takes issue with Bremer's earlier definition of a hymn as a ‘sung 
Prayer’. Pulleyn’s main objection is not that hymns were not sung, but rather that the 
prayer element of a hymn may be small or negligible compared to the praise and adoration 
of the god; accordingly he denies that the performance criterion of singing/not singing is 
decisive. 
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munity he/she represents. Prayer, on the other hand, is a less embellished 
form of request in return for a different kind of offering on the part of the 
petitioner (sacrifice, libation, votive offering or promise to perform such in 
the future). In fact, however, this distinction is hard to apply rigorously; as 
Pulleyn is the first to admit, many spoken prayers contain elements of hym- 
nic embellishment, and many hymns contain prayers, sometimes extensive 
and detailed) He suggests that linguistic embellishment of prayers is the 
result of the influence of hymns, but one could easily argue the reverse, 
that hymns are simply more refined prayers which develop and elaborate 
the elements of linguistic and artistic embellishment. We must content our- 
selves with recognizing complementary forms of religious discourse here, 
with a greater emphasis in the case of hymns on the attributes of song and 
dance, in short, performance on the part of the worshipper(s).° 


Because hymns represent a relatively advanced, artistic, form of wor- 
ship we should not regard them as secondary, or late, in any way com- 
pared to other forms. The earliest cultures of which we have cognizance, 
and the most primitive still existing today, have their songs of worship or 
supplication of divinities. There is no stage of Greek literature or culture 
known to us which lacks a fully developed range of cult songs. Homer, for 
example, refers explicitly to paians sung to Apollo, choruses to Artemis, 
songs in honour of agricultural deities such as Linos.” And the collection 
of essays in Hymnen der alten Welt im Kulturvergleich (Burkert & Stolz, 
1994) shows that the Greeks' Egyptian, Hittite, Mesopotamian and Persian 
neighbours and predecessors all possessed a vital hymnic tradition as part 
of their divine worship. Together with prayer, the performance or recitation 
of hymns forms the verbally articulated complement to expressive action 
in religious worship. The doing and the saying or singing are inextrica- 
bly linked and mutually supportive. When people move in procession to a 
place of worship they not only (typically) carry an effigy or symbol of the 
god in whose honour they are processing, they sing a hymn celebrating the 
god's glory: the action is identified and justified by the use of traditional 





5For an interesting example of a prayer to Asklepios (for relief from gout) composed in 
a metrical and hymnic form, see /G III i Addenda no. 171a (pp. 488-9), a composition by 
Diophantos Sphettios. 

Race (1990, 103 n.50) says: “The distinction between cultic hymns and prayers mainly 
involves a question of emphasis"; prayers, in his opinion, emphasize the request made of a 
god, whereas hymns "have more elaborate invocations", and sometimes contain no request. 

Tpaian: II. 1.146; choruses for Artemis: 16.181; Linos-song: 18.570. 
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songs.) And when they reach the god’s altar they form up and sing more 
hymns before performing an action such as sacrifice or libation. The hymn 
is communication within the community and with the god(s) addressed.? 
As soon as ritual action is conceived as being performed for some deity, 
or in his honour, verbal communication becomes necessary and legitimate. 
And we know of virtually no religion which does not in some form posit 
gods attributed with intelligence.!° For this reason it appears to us of du- 
bious heuristic value to ‘explain’ religious cult through ritual behaviour 
postulated for early man on the basis of observation of primates, to the vir- 
tual exclusion of higher expressions of religious belief such as are found in 
hymns.!! True, the sacrificial rite may reflect hunting rituals among early 
man, which may in turn bear some resemblance to primates’ behaviour, but 
it is only when a ‘Mistress of Animals’ has been conceived of, for whom 
one performs the sacrificial ritual and to whom one sings such songs as 
Euripides, Hipp. 61-71 (our no. 10.3.2), that religion has been born. 


It is particularly necessary to stake out a claim for the importance of 
our subject within Hellenic studies, as, whilst many might agree that an- 
cient Greek hymns were important in the arts and religion, there is a de 
facto tendency to ignore them. The reason is not far to seek: the vast 
majority of archaic and classical cult hymns have vanished without trace. 
Wilamowitz (1921, 242) wrote: “Die gottesdienstliche Poesie der alten 
Zeit ist verloren”,'? and the statement is not far from the truth. It is only 
in the Hellenistic period that survivals become more frequent owing to the 
increasing use of written records of religious cult. Below we will exam- 





*Note the interesting passage in Apuleius, Mer. 11.9.5 Helm, describing religious 
hymns sung during a procession in honour of Isis: carmen vetustum iterantes, quod Came- 
narum favore sollers poeta modulatus edixerat, quod argumentum referebat interim maio- 
rum antecantamenta votorum, “they repeat an ancient hymn which a skillful poet had com- 
posed with the help of the Muses, and which had as its contents the preludes (or aetia) of 
their ancestors' sacred rites". 

?This double aspect of communication is brought out well in Danielewicz (1976, En- 
glish summary pp. 116-26). See further below p. 59. 

"Buddhism being a notable exception. 

' We have in mind particularly the ‘ethological’ interpretations sometimes proposed by 
W. Burkert, most recently in Creation of the Sacred. Tracks of Biology in Early Religion, 
Cambridge Mass. 1996, 

208 N.D. Pastel de Coulanges, The Ancient City, (first published 1864), reprint 1980, 
Baltimore, 6: *But where are the hymns of the ancient Hellenes? They, as well as the 
Italians, had ancient hymns, and old sacred books: but nothing of these has come down to 
us.” 
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ine the discrepancy between the acknowledged fact of the prominence of 
hymn-singing in all forms of religious worship and the sad state of trans- 
mission of texts. At this juncture it is essential to point out the dangers 
involved in allowing this dearth of transmitted texts to distort our reading 
of Greek literature and religion. For many forms of literary production 
appear to have descended directly or indirectly from choral worship of the 
gods: Aristotle, for example, states that both Attic tragedy and comedy de- 
scended from various forms of cult song (Poet. 1449a10ff).? Even more 
directly, choral lyric generally would simply not have arisen without a long 
tradition of ‘choruses for the gods and heroes’. But the dependence of later 
(transmitted) literature on (lost) hymns does not end with the external con- 
ditions of performance or delivery. There is a whole hymnic tradition of 
praise poetry which makes itself apparent in epinician poetry, ^ in enco- 
mia of people and places, and in literary hymns which employ the form of 
ancient cult hymns in new social and emotional settings.'? 


The disregard of hymns for lack of texts is even more regrettable in the 
field of Greek religion. In the leading works on Greek religion of our time, 
hymns are scarcely mentioned as a vital part of cult. Indeed we are repeat- 
edly told that what mattered in Greek religion was doing the right things: 
sacrificing in the right manner above all. When the verbal aspect of religion 
is considered, it tends to be under the heading of *myth'. What is seldom 
adequately realized, however, is that myth is the substance of hymns, and 
that the stories told about the gods in myths were in fact the stories sung 
to the gods in worship in order to flatter, remind, praise and cajole a recal- 
citrant stone image into beneficial action.'© Once this is realized, myths 
cease to appear merely as speculative narratives about the uncanny pow- 
ers of the universe,” and may be seen partly, and perhaps primarily, as 





13The major and persuasive thesis of Herington's Poetry into Drama (1985) is that 
tragedy represented a new amalgam of traditional forms, mainly various forms of cult 
poetry. 

'4Well analyzed by Race (1990, 85-117) in his chapter ‘Style and Rhetoric in Opening 
Hymns’. 

P Examples in our chapter on ‘Lesbos and Ionia’. Cf. Danielewicz (1974). 

16Cf, Purley (1995a, 40-45). Even the subtle analysis of J.-P. Vernant tends to neglect 
this intrinsic connection: he treats myth and ritual as two separable aspects of religion in 
(e.g. 1987, 164-68). 

UB. Gladigow, ‘Mythische Experimente — experimentelle Mythen’, in: R. Schle- 
sier (ed.), Faszination des Mythos. Studien zu antiken und modernen Interpretationen, 
Basel/Frankfurt 1985, 61-85, uses the expression *Gedankenexperiment'. 
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narratives designed to ‘capture’ precisely those powers through words. '8 
By reminding a god through hymnic worship of his mighty and beneficent 
deeds in the past, the worshipper wishes both to define the deity addressed 
and his powers, and to secure a measure of that power for himself through 
divine grace.'? Whilst the whole ‘myth and ritual’ school of interpretation 
has worked on the premiss that there is an intrinsic connection between 
the two modes — the ritual and the mythical — it has not been adequately 
grasped just how close the link in fact was: the myths formed the substance 
of hymns sung before or during the ritual.” Conversely, narrative acquires 
a new and enhanced dimension when it is realized that it was not intended 
solely for human recipients, but primarily for the ears of the deity about 
whom it narrates. The Python myth in Apolline cult, for example, is not 
only narrative of an exciting kind, it also features in numerous hymns to 
Apollo which seek to emphasize his might, and to petition for help in a 
current situation. By narrating the deeds of the gods, the Homeric Hymns 
define the characters and areas of power of these gods (see Clay, 1989). 
These definitions then become the basis and legitimation of cult. Thus the 
narrative becomes a kind of charter for the god's claim to worship of a cer- 
tain kind, and conversely the basis for the worshipper's expectation of help. 
In practical terms, the student of ancient religion must, in our opinion, pay 
close attention to any surviving hymnic texts relating to a cult concerned, 
and, in their absence, consider notices relating to their possible content. 
Later scholarship in antiquity is frequently helpful here: in one instance, 
a late author, Himerios, relates in prose the entire content of an original 
(lost) hymn to Apollo by Alkaios (no. 2.1). 


One main purpose of this book, then, is to attempt to restore an im- 
balance. By collecting surviving hymnic texts from various anomalous 
contexts — inscriptions, papyri, Hellenistic scholarship as well as literary 
Benres such as epic, lyric, tragedy, comedy — we attempt to gain as full 
à picture as possible of the sum of ancient Greek hymns and the variety 
within the genre as a whole. Just as the restorer of vases must collect a 





One may compare the excellent elucidation of this aspect of mythical narrative in the 
case of epinician poetry in A.P. Burnett’s Art of Bacchylides 1985, ch. 1. 

Race (1990, ch. 4) uses the term ‘hypomnesis’ to describe this function of narrative in 
hymns: the god is ‘reminded’ of his prowess so as to induce him to repeat the performance 
in the worshipper's interest. 

For all her enthusiasms, Harrison (1963) was not guilty of this bias, as she made the 
‘Hymn of the Kouretes’ (our no. 1.1) the basis of Themis. 
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multitude of shattered fragments, assess their original position, reassemble 
them as best he can, while conscious that there are gaps which will prob- 
ably never be filled, we have collected and attempted to order the disiecta 
membra of ancient Greek hymnography. We hope that the result will be 
profitable for both literary and religious studies. 


1.2 Ancient theory 


It is time now to consider the principles of that order more carefully. Was 
there a genre of hymn in ancient Greece, or rather, was there one genre or 
many? ‘Hymn’ is, of course, a Greek word (ὕμνος) but its etymology and 
origin remain obscure. We find a number of ancient etymologies, none 
convincing. The Etym. Gud. 540.38 Sturz gives the following account: 
“Hymn comes from ‘remain’, being something which ‘remains’, because 
it draws the words of praise and the virtues into a durable form"?! This 
derivation emphasizes the celebratory aspect of hymns, their function to 
record and document praiseworthy deeds and powers. It does not explic- 
itly mention the gods. Linguistically it is more than suspect, involving a 
most unlikely syncopation of the verb hypomenó to hymenó, hence hymnos 
from hypomonos. This ‘etymology’ is also given by Proklos, who records 
another possible derivation, from the (rare) verb ὕδειν, which he glosses as 
‘speak’ (ibid.). Here one would have to assume a syncopated form of a pas- 
sive participle of the verb;2? but even if such a process was linguistically 
viable, the meaning 'speak' is hardly germane, or germinal, to any essen- 
tial quality of the hymn. Finally, a number of passages in poetry exploit 
the similarity between the stems hymn- and hyph- from the verb hyphain6, 
‘weave’ 23 However, such etymological play belongs more in the realm of 
lyric inventiveness than the essential development of language.” 





2IGuvoc: παρὰ τὸ ὑμένω τὸ ὑπομένω, ὑπόμονός τις dv, xal ἐν συγχοτῆι ὕμνος, 
καθὸ εἰς ὑπομονὴν xal πρᾶξιν ἄγειν τὰς τῶν ἐπαίνων ἀκοάς, καὶ ἀρετάς. Cf. Proklos 
ap. Phot. Bibl. 320a9-10: ἀπὸ τοῦ ὑπόμονόν τινα εἶναι; E.M. s.v. ὕμνος: κατὰ συγ- 
κοπὴν, ὑπόμονός τις ὤν, καθὸ εἰς ὑπομονὴν καὶ μνήμην ἄγει τὰς τῶν ἐπαινουμένων 
πράξεις καὶ ἀρετάς, “ ‘hymn’: a thing which is lasting (hypomonos), because it draws the 
deeds and powers of those praised into a durable and memorable form”. 

2 Perfect bouévoc — Üuvoc, or ὑδόμενος-»ὑδμένος-»ὕμνος cf. Wiinsch (1914, 141). 

Άήμνον ὑφαίνειν, cf. Bacchylides 5.9; id. Dith. 19.8. For the force of the metaphor 
‘weave a hymn’ see Scheid & Svenbro (1996, 118-19). 

Wünsch (1914, 141) approves this derivation whilst Chantraine, Dict. Etym. s.v. cau- 
tions against it. 
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At an early stage it bore the general sense of ‘song’, though possibly 
with connotations of praise or celebration.2> The more specific meaning 
‘song of praise for a god’ developed from that, and is current in the clas- 
sical period. Plato, for example, draws a clear distinction between hymns 
(ὕμνοι) as songs in praise of gods, and encomia (ἐγχώμια) for men (Rep. 
10.607ᾳα).26 An ancient definition of hymnos used in this religious sense 
runs “hymnos is discourse in the form of adoration, with prayer conjoined 
with praise, addressed to a god”.2” The definition contains a number of 
essential points: the hymn worships (προσχυνέω) gods with combined 
prayer (εὐχή) and praise (ἔπαινος). We may compare this with another 
ancient definition given by Dionysios Thrax (2"4 c. BC): “the ‘hymn’ is 
a poem comprising praises of the gods and heroes with thanksgiving”.?8 
This formulation specifies that a hymn has poetic form (ποίημα), includes 
heroes among recipients of hymnic worship,?? and uses the expression eu- 
charistia, ‘thanksgiving’ to denote an essential element of the worshippers’ 
offering of song. 


In a way the more general ancient term for the collective singing of a 
deity’s praise by a group denoted the whole activity (song, dance, place of 
worship): choros, the chorus which learnt the dance steps, the words and 
the melody which in combination constituted the hymn’s performance. To 
‘set up a chorus’ (χορὸν ἱστάναι) for the performance of ritual songs be- 
came the standard term for the inauguration of hymns in performance.2° 
Numerous passages describe the founding of the cult of a god or hero, ei- 
ther in conjunction with the erection of an altar and/or temple in his/her 
honour or with reorganization of the cult. For example, at Bacchylides 
11.108ff., when Artemis persuaded Hera to reprieve the daughters of Proitos 
from their god-sent madness, they built her an altar and temenos and 'in- 





? Etym. Gud. ὕμνος' ἔστιν 6 μετὰ προσκυνήσεως καὶ εὐχῆς κεκραμένης ἐπαίνωι 
λόγος εἰς θεόν, 

8451.6 Hilgard: ὕμνος ἐστὶ ποίημα περιέχον θεῶν ἐγχώμια xol ἡρώων μετ᾽ 
εὐχαριστίας. 

"Tn this collection we do not include hymns to heroes, limiting ourselves to those ad- 
dressed to recognized divinities. For an interesting early ‘hymn’ to the hero Achilles see 
Simonides fr. 10-11 West^; cf. L. Sbardella, ‘Achille e gli eroi di Platea. Simonide frr. 10- 
11 W”, ZPE 129, 2000, 1-11. 

“LSJ s.v. ἵστημι iii 4; cf. Aristoph. Clouds 271 with Dover's note, and Birds 219 with 
Dunbar’s note: Burkert (1977, 168). 
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stituted choruses of women’ (καὶ χοροὺς ἵσταν γυναυκῶν), whose role no 
doubt was to hymn Artemis. The hymn-singing which typically accompa- 
nied the inauguration or restitution of a cult is well illustrated by Aristo- 
phanes Peace 774ff., where the goddess Peace is restored to the accom- 
paniment of joyous hymn-singing. Names such as Stesichoros, ‘Chorus- 
Trainer’ or Hagesichora, ‘Chorus-Leader’, Terpsichora (one of the Muses), 
‘Chorus-lover’, point to the familiarity of the concept. At Eur. El. 177-78 
we find the term used not of inaugural rites but of the regular choral singing 
performed by Argive girls for Hera.?! 

In earlier work we have discussed in greater detail the relation of the 
generic term ὕμνος with the various sub-categories of sacred song named 
in antiquity.>* Our position may be summarized here. A passage of Plato 
might at first sight be taken to point to a distinction between hymns proper 
and other types such as paians, dithyrambs and nomes.*? The Alexandrian 
classification of religious choral lyric (by e.g. Pindar, Bacchylides) into 
separate books of paians, dithyrambs etc. and hymns seems to point in the 
same direction. And at one point in his discussion of this very point, the 
taxonomy of sacred song, Proklos uses the expression ‘the hymn proper’ 
(6 κυρίως ὕμνος) of a song of divine praise sung round the god's altar? 
in contradistinction to prosodia and other forms which, although addressed 
to the gods, are, by implication, distinct from “hymns proper'. These and 
other passages led Harvey (1955, 166) to conclude that there was a specific 
poetic form for the ‘hymn proper’, a monostrophic poem to the gods sung 
by a stationary chorus. 

On the other hand, as Harvey recognizes, there was a general sense to 
the word ὕμνος current in antiquity which made it the generic word for 
songs for gods, and other terms, such as dithyrambs and paians, subdivi- 
sions of the genus. A statement of Didymos quoted by Orion (p. 155-6 
Sturz) runs: "The hymn is distinct from enkomia, prosodia and paians not 
in that the latter are not hymns, but as genus (sc. is distinct) from species. 
For we call all forms of song for the gods hymns, and add a qualifying 





31908? tox&ca χοροὺς / Ἀργείαις ἅμα νύμφαις. 

32Bremer (1981, 204): Furley (1993, 22-24); Furley (19954, 31-32). 

Baws 700bl-5: καί τι ἦν εἶδος ὠιδῆς εὐχαὶ πρὸς θεούς, ὄνομα δὲ ὕμνοι 
ἐπεκαλοῦντο... καὶ παίωνες ἕτερον, καὶ ἄλλο, Διονύσου γένεσις οἶμαι, διθύραμβος 
λεγόμενος: ".. .and one form of song consisted of prayers to the gods — these were called 
‘hymns’ — ...and paians were another form, and another, the birth of Dionysos, I think, 
was called 'dithyramb' ”. 

¥ Bibl. 320a19-20 6 δὲ xuploc ὕμνος πρὸς χιθάραν ἤιδετο ἑστώτων. 
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expression such as prosodion-hymn, paian-hymn εἴς, Proklos appears 
to be quoting Didymos when he writes: “They (sc. previous authorities) 
called generically all compositions to the gods hymns. That is the reason 
why one finds them relating the prosodion and the other genres already 
mentioned to the hymn as species to genus. For one can observe them 
writing (sc. such expressions as): ‘prosodion-hymn’ or ‘enkomion-hymn’ 
or ‘paian-hymn’ and the like”.*© It is in this general sense in which it 
is legitimate to use ‘hymn’ to mean any song celebrating or petitioning a 
divinity. The emergence of separate books of ‘hymns’ by Pindar or Bac- 
chylides, then, as opposed to their paians and dithyrambs etc., may be 
attributed to the Alexandrians’ method of classification: any composition 
which could be clearly identified as a dithyramb or paian or parthenion etc. 
by compositional elements?" was categorized accordingly; the remainder, 
which defied specific classification, was put into a book called ‘hymns’, 
but actually equivalent to ‘miscellaneous hymns’ 33 


In the passage quoted above (Laws 700b1-5), Plato gives the first in- 
dication of an ancient taxonomy of religious song. First he distinguishes 
hymns as sung prayers to the gods (εὐχαὶ πρὸς θεούς, ὄνομα δὲ ὕμνοι 
ἐπεκαλοῦντο) from a conceptual opposite -- dirges, songs of mourning 
(θρῆνοι) - then he goes on to name paians, dithyrambs and nomes as 
separate categories of musical song. The categories are said to repre- 
sent ‘musical types’ but the dithyramb is additionally described as a song 
about Dionysos’ birth (Διονύσου γένεσις) (see Harvey, 1955, 165ff.). 





"Ὕμνος... κεχώρισται τῶν ἐγχωμίων xal τῶν προσοδίων xol παιάνων, οὐχ 
ὡς χἀχείνων μὴ ὄντων ὕμνων, ἀλλ᾽ Gc γένος ἀπὸ εἴδους. πάντα γὰρ εἰς τοὺς 
ὑπερέχοντας γραφόμενα ὕμνους ἀποφαινόμεθα, καὶ ἐπιλέγομεν τὸ εἶδος τῶι γένει, 
ὕμνος προσοδίου, ὕμνος παιᾶνος... οὕτω Δίδυμος ἐν τῶι Περὶ λυρικῶν ποιητῶν. 

% Bibl. 320a12-17 Henry: Ἐκάλουν δὲ χαθόλου πάντα τὰ εἰς τοὺς ὑπερέχοντας 
(nos: ὑπερόντας Severyns: ὑπηρέτας codd.) γραφόμενα ὕμνους: διὸ xol τὸ προσόδιον 
xal τὰ ἄλλα τὰ προειρημένα φαίνονται ἀντιδιαστέλλοντες τῶι ὕμνωι ὡς εἴδη πρὸς 
γένος: καὶ γὰρ ἔστιν αὐτῶν ἀκούειν γραφόντων ὕμνος προσοδίου, ὕμνος ἐγχωμίου, 
ὕμνος παιᾶνος χαὶ τὰ ὅμοια. One notes also the definition in the Onomastikon of Pollux 
(I 38): ὠιδαὶ εἰς θεοὺς κοινῶς μὲν {παιᾶνες} ὕμνοι, ἰδίως δὲ Ἀρτέμιδος οὔπιγγος, 
Ἀπόλλωνος 6 παιάν, ἀμφοτέρων προσόδια, “Songs to the gods are called ‘hymns’ gen- 
erally, an oupingos to Artemis specifically, a paian to Apollo, prosodion to both”. That 
παιᾶνες before ύμνοι should be deleted is strongly suggested by the subsequent definition 
of ‘paian’ as a song specifically attributed to Apollo. 

?'Such as the epiphthegma ἰὴ παιάν of a paian. 

33 Haldane (1977) also came to this conclusion about the status of the so-called ‘hymn 
proper’. 
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The Alexandrian classification of genres of religious poetry builds on this 
Platonic beginning. On the one hand we observe the Alexandrian edi- 
tors dividing choral lyric by Pindar, Bacchylides, Simonides (and oth- 
ers) into separate books of paians, dithyrambs, prosodia etc.? On the 
other, citations from Didymos and in particular the epitome of Proklos’ 
Chrestomathy in Photios’ Library convey a detailed picture of scholarly 
attempts at classification of religious song. 

Proklos begins, like Plato, by distinguishing religious from non-relig- 
ious types of song, although allowing that some types fall into an interme- 
diate category.*° Of religious songs he names the hymn, prosodion, paian, 
dithyramb, nome, adonidion, iobakchos and hyporchema. Of mixed types 
— performed within the context of a religious service but possibly con- 
taining praise of humans ~ he lists partheneion, daphnephorikon, tripode- 
phorikon, oschophorikon and euktikon. After explaining (as we have seen 
above) how ‘hymn’ has both a generic and particular sense, he describes 
the chief attributes of these classes. The prosodion is defined as a hymn 
sung to aulos accompaniment while the chorus processes to the altar; this 
is distinguished from the ‘hymn proper’ sung at the altar to kithara music 
(320a18-20). The other genres are defined principally by the deity and/or 
specific cult to which they belong: paians, nomes, daphnephorika, tripode- 
phorika were at home in various cults of Apollo; the dithyramb and iobak- 
chos belonged to Dionysos; the oschophorikon was an Athenian cult song 
belonging to Dionysos and Athena; the adonidion was clearly named after 
Adonis. 

But Proklos goes beyond a mere classification by cult origin. In the 
case of the nome and dithyramb he gives a more detailed analysis, explain- 
ing that the dithyramb employs wild and exciting rhythms and musical 





3? On this subject cf. Schröder (1999a, 126-152). A list of Pindar’s works is found in 
a medieval manuscript, the codex Ambrosianus, which contains among other introductory 
material a life of Pindar at the end of which is stated γέγραφε δὲ βιβλία ἑπτακαίδεκα: 
ὕμνους, παιᾶνας, διθυράμβων P, προσοδίων P παρθενείων B’, φέρεται δὲ καὶ 
γ᾽ ὃ ἐπιγράφεται κεχωρισμένων παρθενείων: ὑπορχημάτων B^, ἐγκώμια, θρήνους, 
ἐπινυκίων δ᾽. This life is printed by Drachmann as belonging to the Scholia Vetera (the 
quotation is found in vol. I, p. 3); that it is not a piece of medieval scholarship is certain 
(i) because most of the books listed were already lost in late antiquity and hence unknown 
to medieval scholars, and (ii) by the fact that an almost identical list is found in a papyrus 
written 2nd/3rd cent, A.D.: POxy 2438, 35-40. It is virtually certain that the list is a product 
of Alexandrian learning (most probably from Callimachus’ Pinakes). 

4E p. partheneia, daphnephorika, which, says Proklos, "are written for the gods but 
contain praise of men". 
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modes in keeping with its patron deity, Dionysos (see further chapter 7 in 
this volume), whilst the nome is stately and dignified to match this qual- 
ity of Apollo.*! Moreover, Proklos is sometimes in a position to describe 
accurately the supposed aition of the festival for which a particular lyric 
class of hymn was composed, e.g. daphnephorikon, tripodephorikon and 
oschophorikon. The fact that details about the inauguration of the other 
types are not given may indicate that their origin lay in the distant and 
inscrutable past.?? 

Proklos’ taxonomy applies to genres of lyric poetry. Its chief criterion 
is the link between a song type and the cult in which it belonged, but other 
aspects are given some weight: the place of the song within a ceremony, 
whether during the procession or accompanying the sacrifice; the absence 
or presence, and sometimes nature, of dance accompaniment; the type and 
mode of musical accompaniment; the aesthetic qualities of the songs; their 
geographical distribution; aetiology of the cult concerned. In short we pos- 
sess in Proklos’ work (based on Alexandrian scholarship) what one might 
call a pragmatic, or functional, classification of cult hymns: one which 
chiefly takes into consideration the context of the songs’ performance. 

It is this corpus of cult lyric poetry which is most sadly lacking among 
surviving texts. Were it not for papyrus finds of a fragmentary but quite 





4 Rutherford (1995b) argues that the contrast drawn by Proklos between the nome and 
the dithyramb must originally have applied to the paian and dithyramb. He surmises that 
Proklos was working from a fourth-century source, possibly Herakleides of Pontos. 

?1t should be noted, however, that various explanations of the origin of the major types 
of paian and dithyramb were in circulation. The paian was associated with celebration of 
Apollo's victory over Python; the dithyramb was linked etymologically and mythologically 
with Dionysos' birth: see p. 250. 

‘8X üppel (1992, 38ff.) maintains that the Alexandrian classification of lyric poetry (on 
which Proklos drew) depended more on formal characteristics (presence or absence of 
epiphthegma, prevalence of myth etc.) than on considerations of context and function: 
“Darin offenbart sich ein gegeniiber dem 5 Jh. ν. Chr. grundlegend veränderter Gattungs- 
begriff: An der Stelle der Funktion des Gedichtes tritt die Form als gattungsunterschei- 
dende Kategorie" (p. 41; see now Käppel (2000) for analogous arguments on the dithyramb 
specifically). But this, as we have seen, is too one-sided. The Alexandrian classification, 
in separating out paians from dithyrambs etc., was indeed trying to allocate certain poems 
and styles to certain cults (the ‘Sitz im Leben’ of poetry), but where the circumstances of 
8 poem’s original performance were not recorded, they had to fall back on formal charac- 
teristics within the poem itself to reconstruct its affinity with cult performance. Harvey’s 
criticism (1955, 160f.) that the Alexandrian headings “represent a piece of schematization” 
which did not always work, not being comprehensive enough for all the local variations of 
cult and song, is of course correct, but does not invalidate the whole scheme. 
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substantial sample of the paians, dithyrambs (and other types) of Pindar 
and Bacchylides, Wilamowitz’ gloomy verdict would be almost literally 
true. To a certain extent we can fill the gap by extrapolating backwards 
from Hellenistic texts — in particular we possess a good number of Hel- 
lenistic paians — and synchronically from the literary imitations of 'au- 
thentic’ cult songs which are so numerous in tragedy and comedy. But 
it is in this area that we must concede the most glaring disparity between 
our knowledge that hardly a religious festival took place without elaborate 
and formal hymn-singing and the extreme scarcity of authentic transmitted 
texts before the fourth century. Let us examine some general features of 
these cult hymns in order to set the scene, as it were, for all the lost texts 
and those fragmentary remnants which are collected between these covers. 


1.3 Cult song 


Men and women worship the gods, but the gods — the Greek gods at least — 
show them how to do it by celebrating themselves, as it were (cf. Rudhardt, 
1992, 181-87). Parallel to the widespread phenomenon in vase-painting of 
gods performing acts of worship — libation, sacrifice — there are several 
interesting passages of early Greek poetry in which the Olympian commu- 
nity instructs humans how to worship them by setting an example. The 
description of Apollo's kitharodic performance on Olympus, for example, 
to choric accompaniment by the Muses and Horai provides a divine model 
for similar human performances of kitharodic hymns (e.g. the nome) with 
choric accompaniment: 


“And straightaway (sc. on Apollo’s arrival on Olympus) the gods turn to 
music and song. The Muses form a chorus singing in sweet voice of the 
immortal gifts of the gods and the hardship of men... And the fair-haired 
Graces, the benevolent Horai, Harmonia and Hebe, Aphrodite, daughter of 
Zeus dance hand in hand. .. Phoibos Apollo plays the kithara, taking fine 
high steps, and radiance takes his whole being, his feet flash and his robe 
gleams.”“4 





^ HH Apollo 187-206: αὐτίκα δ’ ἀθανάτοισι μέλει κίθαρις καὶ ἀοιδή./ Μοῦσαι μέν 
θ’ ἅμα πᾶσαι ἀμειβόμεναι ὀπὶ καλῆι / ὑμνεῦσίν ῥα θεῶν δῶρ᾽ ἄμβροτα ἠδ᾽ ἀνθρώπων 
/ τλημοσύνας.... αὐτὰρ ἐὐπλόχαμοι Χάριτες καὶ ἐύφρονες Ὥραι / Ἁρμονίη θ᾽ "Ἥβη τε 
Διὸς θυγάτηρ τ᾽ Ἀφροδίτη / ὀρχεῦντ᾽ ἀλλήλων ἐπὶ καρπῶι χεῖρας ἔχουσαι... αὐτὰρ 
ὃ Φοῖβος Ἀπόλλων ἐγχιθαρίζει, / καλὰ καὶ ὕψι βιβάς, αἴγλη δέ μιν ἀμφιφαείνει / 
μαρμαρυγαἰ τε ποδῶν καὶ ἐὐχλώστοιο χιτῶνος. On this passage cf. Lonsdale (1996, 
51ff.). Apollo’s role as chief musician among the gods is well illustrated by e.g. Aristoph. 
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And later in the same work Apollo sets the precedent for the procession 
from Krise to his temple in Delphi to the tune of paians: 


“Off they set. Lord Apollo, son of Zeus, led the way, holding his phorminx 
in his hands, playing beautifully upon it and taking fine high steps. The 
Cretans followed, marching in time, toward Pytho and they sang ‘igpaiéon’ 
in the manner of paians sung by Cretans in whose hearts the Muse has 
planted the gift of song." ^5 


No text, perhaps, is quite so programmatic in this connection as the proem 
to Hesiod’s Theogony. In this long hexameter poem — possibly the very 
hymnos with which Hesiod won a prize at Archidamas’ funeral games in 
Chalkis*® — Hesiod relates the generations of gods preceding, and leading 
up to, the present kingdom of Zeus at the head of the family of Olympians. 
He is inspired to do this by an encounter with the Muses, who, archetypally, 
are said to sing of the birth of the almighty gods. They are depicted as a 
permanent heavenly chorus lauding the might of Zeus and singing of his 
ancestry." So when the epic poet — Hesiod in the first instance — invokes 
the Muses to assist him in singing a hymn to the gods, he is going to the 
very source of knowledge and expertise in this department. The Muses 
confer the power of acceptable song because they themselves practise the 
art among the gods.*8 

In Pindar's Herakles-dithyramb (fr. 70 B, our no. 5.2) Dionysos intro- 
duces the Olympians to his orgies in a clearly programmatic way. After 
lines criticizing an earlier style of dithyramb, Pindar refers to the way the 





Birds 217-220: ἵν᾽ ὃ χρυσοχόµας Φοῖβος... ἀντιψάλλων ἐλεφαντόδετον φόρμιγγα 
θεῶν ἵστησι χορούς: “Where golden-haired Phoibos plays the ivory-fitted phorminx and 
leads the choruses of gods". 

S HHApollo 514-18. For text and further discussion see p. 80f. 

WED 656-7: ἔνθα μέ φημι / ὕμνωι νυκήσαντα φέρειν τρίποδ᾽ ὠτώεντα. On this 
hymn see Minton (1970). 

“Lines 36-44 “Well, let us begin with the Muses who delight the mind of Zeus on 
Olympus with their hymning; they sing of the present, the future and the past, Singing in 
unison. Their tireless voice flows forth beautifully from their mouths. The abode of Zeus 
the loud-thundering father laughs to hear the clear voice of the goddesses ringing out. The 
first subject of their immortal song is the reverend birth of the gods”. The dependence of 
mortal singers on the divine precedent of Apollo and the Muses is made explicit in Il. 94-5, 

“Menander Rhetor Περὶ Σμινθιακοῦ (Russell & Wilson, 1981, 438) states in this con- 
nection that the author of such a hymn should say: "I have inquired of the Pythia how best 
to praise Apollo, the greatest god; since the oracle has withheld a response, I will appeal to 
the Muses for guidance". 
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immortals themselves celebrate Bacchic revels on Olympus (otav Βρομίου 
[τελε]τάν / καὶ παρὰ σχᾶ[πτ]ον Διὸς Οὐρανίδαι / ἐν μεγάροις ἵσταντι): 


“The whirring beat of drums round the reverend Great Mother begins; there 
is percussion from castanets and torches burn under the illuminated pines; 
the Nymphs emit loud gasps and ecstatic cries accompanied by tossing 
head movements. The all-conquering thunderbolt, breathing fire, is in ac- 
tion and the spear of Ares. The potent aegis of Athena speaks with the hiss- 
ing of myriad serpents. Solitary Artemis travels easily on her car drawn by 
a team of lions she has yoked for the Bacchic rites; and he (sc. Dionysos) 
is enthralled by the dancing even of these groups of animals." 


It is not simply that the gods in these passages provide a divine precedent 
for human celebrations in their honour; an additional aspect to be consid- 
ered is that humans, in performing worship which they believe imitative of 
a divine precedent, feel subsumed into divine company for the brief span 
of their celebration. This is the purpose of the various aspects of mimesis in 
religious ceremonial: the cult image suggests the presence of the god and 
provides the focus for the religious adoration; the god is given the gifts and 
offerings which are thought to entice him; but above all, the congregation 
sing the words which they trust will fall on receptive ears: the god's name, 
pedigree, areas of power and heroic deeds. The very act of hymn-singing 
assimilates the worshipper with the divine nature through its beauty and 
its uplifting quality.^ Strabo, probably drawing on Poseidonios, describes 
this phenomenon: 


“It is a common characteristic of both Greeks and foreigners to perform 
religious services in an atmosphere of relaxed festivity, whereby some rit- 
uals are performed with enthusiasm and some not, some are accompanied 
by music, some not... Nature would have it thus: for relaxation, by dis- 
tracting the human spirit from its day-to-day occupations, leads it in an 
appropriate manner to the divine; enthusiasm appears to partake of a cer- 
tain divine inspiration and to be close to the prophetic state. Music, which 
encompasses dancing and rhythm and melody, leads us thereby toward the 
divine through the pleasure in skilled performance. For whilst it is well 
said that men imitate the gods best whenever they do good, it is perhaps 
more appropriate to say ‘whenever they are truly happy'. And that (viz. 
happiness) is found in joyful gratitude, in the celebration of festivals and 
making music... Accordingly the Muses are counted as gods and Apollo 


4 Cf. Lonsdale (1995, 32-34). 
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is called “Leader of the Muses’ and poetry as a whole is felt to be 'hymnic' 
insofar as it is beautiful (10.467-468).50 


We have already seen how Proklos attributed aesthetic qualities of the 
dithyramb and nome to the characters of the gods addressed: orgiastic 
melody, words and rhythms for Dionysos, dignity for Apollo. The mimetic 
poetics of Greek hymns is a theme to which we will be constantly recur- 
ring: the hymn-singer's prime intention of pleasing and attracting the god 
addressed by a manner of approach in keeping with his divinity: 'assimila- | 
tion to god’ (ὁμοίωσις θεῶι), as the expression was formulated by philoso- | 
phers.?! A particularly striking example is supplied by one of our texts: 
the Palaikastro Hymn of the Kouretes (no. 1.1). We know that the story 
of the rescue of Zeus as a baby from his infanticide father was localized 
in Crete and that armed warriors known as the Kouretes danced a circular 
dance to the clashing of cymbals to drown out the wails of the infant. The 
Kouretes in the Palaikastro hymn address Zeus as ‘Greatest Kouros leading 
the train of gods’ (id μέγιστε χοῦρε... δαιμόνων ἀγώμενος), thus recog- 
nizing him as their divine leader; they describe the performance of their 
own hymn round the ‘well-built’ altar to the music of strings and auloi; 
in poorly-preserved lines they relate the birth legend of Zeus and then, in 
a remarkable series of anaphoric invocations, invite Zeus to ‘leap’ (θόρε) 
beneficially on their fields, homes and institutions. It is more than likely 
that the word ‘leap’ was accompanied by a mimetic leap on the part of 
the dancers;?? the composition of the hymn points toward relatively swift 
strophic movements with a driving trochaic refrain in between. Hence the 





xowdv δὴ τοῦτο καὶ τῶν Ἑλλήνων καὶ τῶν βαρβάρων ἐστί, τὸ τὰς ἱεροποιίας 
μετὰ ἀνέσεως ἑορταστικῆς ποιεῖσθαι, τὰς μὲν σὺν ἐνθουσιασμῶι, τὰς δὲ χωρίς, καὶ 
τὰς μὲν μετὰ μουσικῆς, τὰς δὲ μή (...) καὶ τοῦθ᾽ h φύσις οὕτως ὑπαγορεύει: f| τε 
γὰρ ἄνεσις τὸν νοῦν, ἀπάγουσα ἀπὸ τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων ἀσχολημάτων αὐτόν, δεόντως 
τρέπει πρὸς τὸ θεῖον: ὅ τε ἐνθουσιασμὸς ἐπίπνευσίν τινα θείαν ἔχειν δοκεῖ καὶ τῶι 
μαντικῶι γένει πλησιάζειν. ἥ τε μουσικὴ περί τε ὄρχησιν οὖσα καὶ ῥυθμὸν xal 
μέλος, ἡδονῆι τε ἅμα καὶ καλλιτεχνίαι πρὸς τὸ θεῖον ἡμᾶς συνάπτει κατὰ τοιαύτην 
αἰτίαν: εὖ μὲν γὰρ εἴρηται καὶ τοῦτο, τοὺς ἀνθρώπους τότε μάλιστα μιμεῖσθαι τοὺς 
θεοὺς ὅταν εὐεργετῶσιν, ἄμεινον δ’ ἂν λέγοι τις ὅταν εὐδαιμονῶσιν. τοιοῦτον δὲ 
xai τὸ χαίρειν xal τὸ ἑορτάζειν xat μουσικῆς ἅπτεσθαι (...) οὕτω δὲ καὶ αἱ Μοῦσαι 
θεαὶ καὶ Ἀπόλλων Μουσηγέτης xai ἡ ποιητικὴ πᾶσα ὑμνητικὴ καλὴ οὖσα. 5. Radt, 
who is preparing a new critical edition of Strabo, kindly made his text available to us here. 

*'Cf. H. Dérrie, "Überlegungen zum Wesen antiker Frömmigkeit’, in: E. Dassmann and 
K. S. Frank (eds.), Pietas, Festschrift Bernhard Kotting, JbAC suppl. vol. 8, Münster 1980, 
3-14 (esp. 6f.). 

"Cf. Burkert (1977, 168-9). 
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chorus in this instance perform actions and words which commemorate 
the mythical precedent: the Kouretes’ savage but salutary song and dance 
round the infant Zeus. The hymnic performance becomes an artistic re- 
enactment or recollection of the god’s first coming.?? 

The recreation of an original mythical moment, frequently the god’s 
first coming, proves a dominant theme in hymnic celebration.** Hymns to 
Apollo celebrate two principal events: the god’s birth in Delos and his first 
coming to Delphi. An original triumphant advent sets the precedent for 
all future celebrations of the god’s anticipated attendance of the festival. 
The opening of Callimachus’ second hymn (to Apollo), for example, cap- 
tures the spirit of excited anticipation of the god’s coming. The Bacchic 
dithyramb was said by Plato to be equivalent to the god’s birth (Laws lii, 
700b: Διονύσου γένεσις οἶμαι); hymns to Asklepios concentrated on the 
god’s birth legend as their primary motif:>> the Homeric Hymn to Hermes 
- not a lyric hymn — elaborates the birth myth of Hermes into an exciting 
and amusing novella. Lost hymns to other gods, Hephaistos or Athena, for 
example, may well have concentrated on the famous birth legends of these 
gods. 

In the case of festivals inaugurated within living memory the mythic 
moment tended to be an epiphany of the god or a case of special inter- 
vention. The paian to Asklepios by Isyllos of Epidauros (no. 6.4) was 
written for an inaugural celebration of a procession and sacrifice in hon- 
our of Asklepios following the god’s helpful intervention in battle against 
Philip’s invasion. The author of the inscription not only laid down the 
precise form in which the god was to be honoured — a procession, accom- 
panied by the very paian whose text is recorded, of leading aristocratic 
youths bearing the appropriate floral wreaths for Apollo and Asklepios — 
but also recorded details of the historical occasion on which Asklepios had 
helped the community. The festival celebrates an historical moment, but 





5 Satyric choruses provide another good example: they imitate the appearance and be- 
haviour of Dionysos’ mythical thiasos of satyrs. 

4Bumett (1985, 5-14) formulates this point very well. On p. 14 she sums up: “It was 
the function of choral poetry to introduce a bit of demonic power into a rite or festival, 
and so the performers would often mime an event that had been touched with supernatural 
force. The idea was to activate a moment so numinous that some of its electricity could be 
tapped for the present ceremony — providing of course that the gods were pleased with the 
song.” 

53Sophokles' paian to Asklepios (no. 7.3), written for the inauguration of the god’s cult 
in Athens, addresses in its opening lines the god’s mother. 
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it also establishes — or rather confirms — the timeless bond between patron 
god and community which has existed since the god’s birth in the locality. 

Proklos’ description of the inauguration of the Boeotian Daphnepho- 
ria?Ó follows a very similar pattern: the god, in this case Apollo, helps 
the local community in battle against invaders, and his aid is celebrated 
in the form of a new ritual and hymn form created specially for the occa- 
sion. A stick of laurel wood is elaborately decorated with metal and floral 
embellishments — interpreted by the neo-Platonist Proklos as symbols of 
the cosmos — and then carried in procession, accompanied by the hymns 
called daphnephorika, to Apollo’s temple. The daphnephorikon is one of 
Proklos’ mixed divine-and-human genres: we can understand how it en- 
compassed praises of humans as well, since the military victory won by 
the Thebans was attributed to the joint endeavours of a certain general and 
Apollo. 

The way in which historical events in which local gods were perceived 
to have had a guiding hand were integrated into existing patterns of wor- 
ship is a theme which emerges clearly in the case of the two famous Del- 
phic paians to Apollo with musical notation (nos. 2.6.1 and 2.6.2). These 
hymns take as their inaugural myth the coming of Apollo to Delphi and 
his defeat of Python before assuming control of the Delphic oracle, but 
they both incorporate a corroborative mythico-historical moment in their 
central section, the defeat of Brennus’ Celtic forces in 278 BC. with the 
aid of Apollo and other local divinities. In this way we see the flexibility 
of cult in accommodating new instances of the god’s power into existing 
structures of worship. An original mythical moment is readily combined 
with new historical events to establish a continuum between myth and the 
history of a community through its collective worship.?? 

In the case of hero-worship, the mythical moment tends to be the crisis 
in the hero's or heroine's life for which he or she was famous. There was a 
Corinthian cult of the murdered children of Medea, for example; Alcestis 





* Ap. Phot. Bibl. 321a. 

Burnett (1985, 7-8) writes that "Choral lyric, on the other hand, saw time as a pool 
in which past events sank aimlessly but never ceased to be. Any agitation could bring 
à fragment of yesterday up from below, and what the dancers did was give this pool of 
time an artful, ritual stir... And since the archaic past included legend as well as history, 
engulfing what we call fiction as well as what we call fact, the stock of ancient moments 
was almost infinite. Myths, however, recalled the times when men were most open to 
demonic influence, and consequently mythic moments were the most commonly chosen 
for revival by the celebrating community." 
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was celebrated by choruses of girls in Sparta not for her rescue from death, 
as Euripides relates it, but for her willingness to sacrifice her life for her 
husband.® The rites accorded Hippolytos at Troizen focused on his death 
at the hands of Poseidon: the festival of a hero’s demise frequently affords 
an opportunity to celebrate the power of the god involved.” 


1.4 Performance 
Performers 


The authorities and artists who were in charge of ceremonies in Greek 
states will have found more ways of performing hymns than we can ever 
trace from our scanty evidence. But a few things may be said with some 
confidence about the performers, about the place of performance, and about 
musical accompaniment and dancing. Our oldest testimony on performers 
is Iliad 1.472-4. As a measure to alleviate the plague which has afflicted 
the army, 


* .. the young Achaean soldiers propitiated the god all day long by singing 
a beautiful paian; they sang of (sc. Apollo) the far-reacher, and he was 
pleased in his mind as he listened." 6? 


This passage suggests that all the Achaeans who accompanied Odysseus 
on his mission joined in the singing of the paian to the god. Similarly, in 
Xenophon, Hell. 4.7,4, when the Spartans and their allies, preparing for an 
attack on Argos, are all too literally shaken by an earthquake, they respond 
by singing a paian to Poseidon: the king's personal attendants (literally 
*those in the royal tent") start the singing, then all the soldiers join jn! 
Frequently, however, groups of singers performed on behalf of the 
community; and this must have been the rule whenever longer and/or more 


MEOS IN UU ME 

SSEur. Alc. 445ff.: hero-rites including hymns were conducted in her honour in the month 
Karneion; there were unspecified celebrations at Athens too. 

*"Eur, Hipp. 1425: Artemis promises honorific rites to Hippolytos in Troizen after his 
death; girls before marriage will cut their hair and mourn for him in chorus (μουσοποιὸς 
ἐς σὲ παρθένων. .. μέριμνα). The tomb of a hero around which rites were performed 
tended to be in the temenos of a god, thus emphasizing the relationship; e.g. Neoptolemos’ 
tomb at Delphi. 

Mot δὲ πανημέριοι μολπῆι θεὸν ἱλάσχοντο / καλὸν ἀείδοντες παιήονα κοῦροι 
Ἀχαίων / μέλποντες ἑχάεργον, ὃ δὲ φρένα τέρπετ᾽ ἀκούων. 

Slat οἱ μὲν Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἀρξαμένων τῶν ἀπὸ δαμοσίας (5ο. σχανᾶς) πάντες 
ὕμνησαν τὸν περὶ τὸν Ποσειδῶ παιᾶνα. 
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difficult hymns had to be chanted. In Athens, for example, trained cho- 
ruses performed (i.e. sang and danced) dithyrambs at the Dionysia and 
the Thargelia. Months before the performance the choregos selected fifty 
men or fifty boys from his own tribe, and had them trained profession- 
αἰ]γ.62 Similarly, in the month Anthesterion the Athenians sent out a sa- 
cred expedition, θεωρία, to Delos, at which a trained chorus performed a 
paian in honour of Leto, Apollo and Artemis (see below).? The Athenians 
were also accustomed to send a thedria, the so-called Pythais, to the same 
god’s Delphic sanctuary, but only on special occasions; apart from official 
representatives of the city the expedition consisted of a boys’ chorus, the 
πυθαϊσταὶ παῖδες. On the first of the two Pythaides about which we are 
informed, the boys (thirty-nine of them) sang a paian to Apollo; on the 
second this musical duty was performed by a chorus of professional adult 
singers, technitai (see below); their number, too, was thirty-nine (nos. 2.6.1 
and 2.6.2). 

Participation in these choruses for the gods was part of community life, 
a way of learning a city-state’s religious traditions and expressing one’s 
devotion to the recognized gods. It was essential for children growing up 
to take part in certain rituals, which usually involved spending a period 
of time in the service of a particular god’s cult. The chorus of women 
in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, for example, say collectively “When I was 
seven, I was one of the Arrhephoroi, then at ten I was a ‘corn-grinder’ for 
(Athena) Archegetis, then I was a ‘bear’ at the Brauronia (sc. for Artemis), 
and, as a pretty girl, I served as ‘basket-carrier’ (sc. at the Panathenaia for 
Athena). Service in all these cults will have required of the girls not only 
the performance of ritual actions and the wearing of traditional clothes, 
but also the learning of the hymns to be sung in honour of the goddess in 
charge of each cult. Boys had equivalent choral duties: they sang in boys’ 
choirs at the Dionysia, Anthesteria, Lenaia and Thargelia, for example, 
and no doubt many others. One might almost say that the ‘three ké’s’ 
in Athenian primary education — grammatiké, mousiké and gymnastiké — 





«ΟΕ Pickard-Cambridge (1927, 31-38); especially important is Antiphon Rh. 6.11-13. 

ΘΑ single chorus: Xen. Mem. 3.3.12, and Plut. Nic. 3.5-6. The Ath. Pol. 56 says of this 
theoria to Delos (fj εἰς Δῆλον) that the ship ~ a triacontor — carried the fourteen youths to 
Delos escorted by an Architheoros. 

5641-646: ἑπτὰ μὲν ἔτη γεγῶσ᾽ εὐθὺς ἠρρηφόρουν: / εἶτ᾽ ἀλετρὶς ἡ δεκέτις οὖσα 
τἀρχηγέτι / xác ἔχουσα τὸν χροχωτὸν ἄρκτος fj Βραυρωνίοις: / κἀχανηφόρουν 
Tot’ οὖσα παῖς καλὴ.... Cf. P. Brulé, La fille d’ Athènes. La religion des filles à Athénes 
à l'époque classique: mythes, cultes, Société, Paris 1987. 
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Figure 2: Dancers of a partheneion. Rf krater by Villa Giulia Painter in Rome. 
C. 450 BC. 


served to equip them for this one central activity: the performance of cult 
songs for the gods.Ü For this they needed to understand the words of 
the songs, and to master the music and dance-steps which accompanied 
them. 

Very few of the doubtless numerous and ubiquitous partheneia, *mai- 
den-songs’, survive. The Louvre papyrus of Alkman's partheneion allows 
us a tantalizing glimpse of the merry atmosphere of such a piece, probably 





850r to put it the other way round: service in these choroi provided a main focus of 
primary education; cf. Plato, Laws 672e ὅλη μέν που χορεία ὅλη παίδευσις ἦν ἡμῖν, “all 
choral dancing constituted the entirety of education in our opinion” (cf. ibid. 796c); various 
contributors to Arion 3.1, 1995, take up this point: Bacon (1995, 14-15); Lonsdale (1995, 
34-37); Nagy (1994/95, 44) writes: “I suggest that the most accurate and appropriate term 
for describing the experience of the Athenian chorus members is in fact paideia in the 
sense of liberal ‘education’ -- which is precisely the inherited function of the chorus”. 

Note the expression used by the chorégos in Antiphon 6.11 to describe the 
‘school’ he set up in his own home to train a boys’ chorus for the Thargelia: δι- 
δασκαλεῖον... κατεσκεύασα. 
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performed by a chorus singing in honour of Artemis Orthia.® Ps. Plutarch 
(de Musica 17, 1136f) states that “many partheneia were composed by 
Alkman, Pindar, Simonides and Bacchylides"; the Alexandrians knew of 
~ and probably had in their library — as many as three books of Pindar's 
partheneia (see above n. 39). The girls were not only paying tribute to a 
goddess through their choruses, they were also presenting themselves to 
the menfolk of the community in a favourable light.©® This is the back- 
ground for the numerous tales in myth of a girl snatched by a passionate 
man or god from Artemis’ chorus-line.£9 Callimachus says in an elaborate 
conceit (H 3.170-182) that the beauty of the nymphs dancing in Artemis’ 
chorus-line would stop even the sun in his tracks. The training for, and 
singing of, partheneia was, then, an element of a girl’s upbringing which 
not only introduced her to the main deities of her community, but also rep- 
resented a semi-official presentation to the community at large, a coming- 
of-age ceremony at which she might secure a partner for the future. The 
rf. vase by the Villa Giulia painter (fig. 2) shows a dignified example of the 
girls’ chorus. 

It is possible that in some circumstances the paian formed the male 
equivalent of the partheneion as that genre of sacred song which young 
males learned and performed as part of their training in the traditional cer- 
emonies of their particular polis (see further p. 2ff.). Rutherford has argued 
that the typical performers of the paian were young men of military age 
(ephebes) who, in performing the disciplined and orderly paian in honour 





© At line 61 the girls say about themselves ἅμιν ὀρθρίαι φᾶρος φεροίσαις, but the 
scholion reports that Aristophanes of Byzantium read Ὀρθίαι, i.e. Artemis Orthia. 

S5See in particular Eur. IT 1144-1152 where the chorus of Greek women nostalgically 
recall their dancing as unmarried girls in fine dresses and hair arranged in hanging locks; 
released from their mothers' supervision they joined the other girls in a kind of beauty 
contest (147 ἁμίλλας χαρίτων). 

δΕ.Ρ. the story Aphrodite tells to Anchises in HHAphr. 117ff. νῦν δέ μ᾽ ἀνήρπαξε 
χρυσόρραπις Ἀργεϊφόντης / ἐκ χοροῦ Ἀρτέμιδος χρυσηλακάτου κελαδεινῆς. / 
πολλαὶ δὲ νύμφαι καὶ παρθένοι ἀλφεσίβοιαι / παίζομεν, ἀμφὶ 8’ ὅμιλος ἀπείριτος 
ἐστεφάνωτο: “Hermes of the golden staff snatched me from the midst of a chorus of 
Artemis... Many young women and girls who bring a price in cattle were celebrating and 
there was a huge crowd of onlookers...” Cf. [Ι. 16.181: τῆς δὲ κρατὺς Ἀργειφόντης / 
ἠράσατ’, ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἰδὼν μετὰ μελπομένηισιν / ἐν χορῶι Ἀρτέμιδος..., “and the 
mighty Argos-Slayer (= Hermes) fell in love with her when he saw with his eyes among 
(the other girls) singing in a chorus of Artemis...” Eur. Hel. 1312-14 (the daughter of 
the Mountain Mother snatched from a chorus:) τὰν ἁρπασθεῖσαν χυχλίων / χορῶν ἔξω 
παρθενίων / μετὰ xoup&v. Cf. Calame (1977); Dowden (1989). 
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of the archetypically young and invincible Apollo, were demonstrating the 
strength and solidarity of their community which rested on their collective 
effort.” 

Although we are, as usual, best informed about Athens, the institution 
of trained choruses of men, women, girls and boys from a state’s citizen- 
body representing the whole community at festivals of the gods is attested 
all over the Greek world. In the archaic and classical period the represen- 
tatives were not professional musicians and dancers, but rather ordinary 
citizens trained specially for the particular purpose. A striking and tragic 
instance is recorded by Herodotus (6.27.2): a chorus of one hundred boys 
was sent by the Chians to Delphi (before or around 500 B.C.), of which 
all but two were ‘carried away’ by epidemic disease (λοιμὸς dnyverxe).”! 
Much later we hear of delegations of ‘hymnodoi’, a term defined by Pollux 
(Onom. 1.35) in connection with performances at Eleusis. The word itself, 
denoting presumably a singer with the official duty of singing a cult hymn, 
is not new: a4thc. Attic inscription celebrates one Theodoros , a ‘hymno- 
dos’, in elegiac verses." In the imperial period ‘hymnodoi’ becomes a 
common term in inscriptions from various cities in Asia Minor relating to 
the cult of the Roman emperor and/or of Roma and Augustus. But the 
term is also found in a series of 2nd c. A.D. inscriptions found in Klaros by 
L. Robert;/4 these texts record delegations sent to Apollo by several cities 
(Laodikeia, Hierapytna, Phokea, Chios etc.) and contain lists of singers, 





Rutherford (1995a, 115-16): “Thus, there turns out to be a connection between the 
performance of the paean and the mechanism of initiation. There is a precise analogy to the 
initiatory function of the partheneion. . . Song-dance performance by khoroi of young men 
and women conveyed coded moral messages about the standards of behavior expected of 
the members... Therefore paeanic song-dance represents the organization and exhibition 
of the collective strength of adult males... The invocation of Paian/Apollo concomitant 
with performance of paeanic song-dance can be construed as an external projection of the 
strong, youthful male -- the ideal citizen." 

7! Another example: thirty-five young people were sent annually from Messene to par- 
ticipate in the Daphnephoria festival in honour of Apollo (? and Artemis) at Rhegium: see 
F, Costabile, ‘If culto di Apollo quale testimonianza della tradizione corale e religiosa di 
Reggio e Messana', MEFR 91, 1979, 525-45. 

TIW, Peek, ‘Aus der Werkstatt’, Studies presented to D.M. Robinson, Saint-Louis 1953, 
312-18. 

"In Pergamon: IGR (Cagnat) iv 353; Smyrna: Inscr. of the Brit. Mus. 60045; Halikar- 
nassos: ibid. 894, 13; Nikopolis: IGR (Cagnat) 1 562, 565, 1413; Hypaepa ibid. 1608; 
Kyzikos: see H. Halfmann, 'Hymnoden von Asia in Kyzikos’, in: E. Schwertheim (ed.), 
Mysische Studien, Bonn 1990, 21-26. 

"4 SEG 37, 1987, 961-80. 
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called hymnódoi (or ‘hymn-singers’, οἱ ὑμνήσαντες). The numbers vary 
between five and fifteen persons, either boys or girls, or a mixed chorus 
of boys and girls. The choruses were accompanied by official managers 
(παιδονόμοι) and in some cases mention is made of the ‘choir-master’ 
(καθηγησάμενος τοῦ ὕμνου) who taught the young singers. In one case 
the Laodiceans record a certain Nedullianus as their ‘hymn-writer for life’ 
(ὑμνογράφος διὰ βίου”). At Miletos there was a guild of professional 
hymn-singers called ‘molpoi’.”6 

The professionalization of hymn-singing in the Hellenistic period is 
further evidenced by the widespread activity of ‘Professional Singers of 
Dionysos’ (Διονύσου τεχνῖται). Numerous cities had their own (compet- 
ing) guild of such professionals, who performed choral song and dance 
at religious ceremonies and pan-Hellenic competitions." Limenios' Del- 
phic Paian, for example, dating to 128/7 BC (no. 2.6.2), was performed by 
the Athenian guild of Technitai. Bélis (1992), the author of the most re- 
cent edition of the epigraphic hymns from Delphi, argues that the Athenian 
Technitai were, in this instance, consciously competing with a rival group, 
the Technitai of the Isthmos and Nemea (see p. 100). 

Were hymns sung solely by choruses, or were there solo performances 
by the poet himself or a lead singer in cult worship, or perhaps a mixture of 
both? Clearly — with the exception of traditional songs such as the Elean 
women's song to Dionysos (no. 12.1) -- a single poet was responsible for 
writing the words of a hymn, setting them to music and instructing a chorus 
in the dance steps to accompany them. In this sense an Attic tragedian 
was always a didaskalos, a teacher of the words, music and choreography 
to other performers. The celebrations following Agathon's victory in the 
tragic competition, described by Plato in the Symposion, show that the 
poet, even if he did not act, was recognized as the author of the play and 
took the credit for its success. In the Hellenistic period we find a number 
of inscriptions which record the honours awarded to a single poet (e.g. 
Limenios and Aristonoos at Delphi, see nos. 2.6.2 and 2.4) for composing 
a hymn which formed part of a religious service; in some cases it is also 
recorded that the poet took part in the actual musical performance. But the 





TIGR iv.1587, 14-15. 

"MoAxol at Miletos and its colony Olbia: S/G 57: see Graf (19742), Gordon (2000, 
350). For µολποί in Ephesos: [Κ 11.1 and 27.3; Mytilene IGR (Cagnat) IV 46. 

TLE. Stefanis, DIONYSIA KOI TECHNITAI, Heraklion 1988; Sophia Aneziri, Die Ver- 
eine der dionysischen Techniten in der hellenistischen Zeit, Diss. Heidelberg 1997. 
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question remains: were the words of a hymn always sung in unison by a 
chorus, or were some sung by a solo voice (the poet himself on occasion), 
in alternation perhaps with choral passages?”* 

Davies (1988) has argued that the dividing line between solo and choral 
lyric may not have been as hard and fast as many in the last two centuries 
have believed. The recovery of long sections of Stesichoros’ narrative po- 
ems shows that these were composed in lyric triads — normally taken as 
the hallmark of choral poetry — although their length and their ‘Homeric’ 
manner indicate that they were meant for solo recital. Davies argues, not 
that there was not a distinction between solo and choral lyric, but rather 
that most poets probably composed in both modes at different times. We 
should not imagine that all Doric lyric was choral and all Aeolic or Ionian 
lyric solo. He also considers two possible forms of ‘mixed’ performance: 
(1) a solo singer sings while a chorus dances an accompanying dance (2) 
some passages of a given lyric are sung by a solo voice, others by the 
whole chorus. The latter possibility is admitted in the case of Bacchylides 
by Maehler (1982, part 1, ] with n. 4). A very long choral lyric such as 
Pindar's fourth Pythian might respond well to such a division between solo 
and choral passages. Aristotle's word for the leaders of dithyrambs (Poet. 
1449a11 τῶν ἐξαρχόντων τὸν διθύραμβον) points to a similar distinc- 
tion between a vocal Jeader of a chorus and the chorus itself. The scene 
on an Attic red-figure vase by the Kleophon Painter appears to illustrate 
the situation whereby a poet sang (probably a dithyramb) to aulos music 
while a male chorus provided standing accompaniment (fig. 3 on p. 27; 
ARV? 1145, 35). The mouths of the chorus members are open, indicating 
perhaps that they are singing, but their position (in silhouette) is clearly 
distinct from that of the poet/chorus leader (frontal). 

‘Agathon’s hymn’ in Thesm. (our no. 11.3.1) appears to exemplify the 
antiphony between chorus leader and chorus, unless the teaching situation 
depicted by Aristophanes falsifies the true mode in which the final hymn 
will be sung. In the play, Agathon is shown engaged in lyric dialogue with 
a chorus of women (imaginary, as we argue in our discussion). Repeatedly 
Agathon gives a lead and the chorus takes up the theme and elaborates 
upon it. The pattern is also visible in the hymns Aristophanes included in 
Lysistrata to accompany the signing of a peace treaty between the Athe- 
nians and the Spartans (our no. 11.2); here ambassadors from both sides 











78The ancient term for voices in counterpoint was amoibaion. 
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Figure 3: A dithyramb chorus in action. Rf bell krater by Kieophon Painter. 
Copenhagen National Museum. C. 420 BC. 


proclaim solo invocations of deities who are to watch over, and enforce, the 
peace treaty, to which a chorus utters an ephymnion, or formulaic response. 
Tragic hymns, too, are often divided between a solo voice and the chorus, 
either with matching parts given to both (called then an amoibaion), or 
with the lead taken by a solo voice and formulaic responses given by the 
chorus. The parodos of Euripides’ Helen affords a good example of the 
former: Helen strikes up a prayer-hymn to the underworld powers in an 
expression of grief for the many fallen at Troy, to which the chorus re- 
spond with a matching antistrophe (167-190). 


In the Hellenistic period the role of the solo voice in cult poetry may 
have become so dominant as to reduce the choral responses to single lines. 
The ‘Adonis-song’ in Theocritus 15 was sung by a woman soloist, although 
she refers to a choral refrain in her song; several hymns by Callimachus are 
put into the mouth of an unidentified speaker whose monologue is inter- 
Tupted only by single line refrains from an imagined chorus. Bion’s Lament 
for Adonis has a similar structure: a single narrative voice is punctuated at 
regular intervals by exhortations to a chorus to sing the formulaic lament 
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for Adonis. We assume that these literary instances reflect to some de- 
gree cult practice: there is no need to assume that a hymn could only be 
performed by a chorus. Just as in other forms of music solo voices alter- 
nated with choral passages, hymns may often have followed this pattern.” 
The 4th-c. Athenian hymnódos Theodoros may very well have been a solo 
artist as he is celebrated in the inscription mentioned above as a fine artist 
(p. 24). 

In some notably conservative communities (e.g. Sparta, Arcadia) learn- 
ing the traditional hymns to be sung on certain occasions was obligatory 
for the citizens. Around 150 BC Polybius (4.20.8-11) observes that among 
the old-fashioned inhabitants of Arcadia there was still a custom, enforced 
by law, that all boys from a very early age onwards (ἐκ νηπίων) be trained 
in singing the traditional hymns and paians. He goes on to report that in 
annual festivals the boys and the young men dance not only the old reper- 
toire but also the songs composed by Timotheos and Philoxenos, and that 
— although the Arcadians do not consider it shameful to reject other cul- 
tural acquisitions (µαθήµατα) — nobody can withdraw from these singing 
activities “because of the obligation for everyone to learn them" (διὰ τὸ 
xat’ ἀνάγκην πάντας μανθάνειν). Xenophon evidently regards it as right 
and proper that his hero, the Spartan king Agesilaos, returns home for the 
Hyakinthia immediately after completing a successful military campaign 
and joins in the community dancing and singing of the paian like any other 
citizen.®° 


Place of performance 


Those familiar with Christian church services might assume that Greek 
hymns were sung inside ‘god’s house’, i.e. his temple, perhaps before the 
cult image itself which was (usually) placed seated in the cella. But Greek 
religion was conducted largely out of doors: processions and sacrifice — 





7rhat was the case in a very early form of community song: the ritual laments in the 
Iliad sung for Hektor (Bk. 24) by Andromache, Hekabe and Helen; each solo lament is 
followed by a general lament by the assembled women (ἐπὶ δὲ στενάχοντο γυναῖκες 
722, cf. 746, 760, 776). 

804 ges. 2.17: ἀναπετάσας τῆς Πελοποννήσου τὰς πύλας οὕτως οἴκαδε ἀπελθὼν εἰς 
τὰ Ὑακίνθια, ὅπου ἐτάχθη ὑπὸ τοῦ χοροποιοῦ, τὸν παιᾶνα τῶι θεῶι συνεπετέλει: 
“After opening the gates of the Peloponnese in this way he went home for the Hyakinthia 
and joined in singing the paian to the god at the place assigned to him by the chorus- 
master”. 
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Figure 4: Sacrifice with processional hymn. Painted wooden tablet from Pitsa. 
C. 540 BC. Athens, National Archaeological Museum. 


both typically accompanied by hymn-singing — focussed on the spatial 
transition from town to temple and in particular on the altar erected outside 
the temple entrance. Aristophanes (Clouds 307, cf. Peace 397) mentions 
‘most holy processions to the gods’ (πρόσοδοι μακάρων ἱερώτατοι). Ac- 
cording to Pausanias (4.4.1) processional hymns (προσόδια) were current 
from the beginning of the archaic period, as Eumelos composed one for 
the Messenians when they wanted to send a theoria to Delos?! One of 
the painted wooden tablets from Pitsa in Corinthia (68 c. BC) depicts pre- 
cisely the scene of a prosodos to an altar, with hymn-singing to lyre and 
aulos music (fig. 4 on p. 29).8? The term prosodion is occasionally found 
in inscriptions, and Athenaios (253b) informs us that when the Athenians 
welcomed Demetrios Poliorketes as their liberator, they composed paians 
and procession-songs in his honour (ἐποίησαν εἰς αὐτὸν τὸν Δημήτριον 
παιᾶνας xai προσόδια).57 In the Hellenistic period prosodia seem to have 
become very popular; inscriptions record victories won by poets at festi- 
vals in Delphi, Thespiai, Lebadeia (see Bremer, 2000, 61 with n.9). 





δ τὸ δέ σφισιν ἄισμα προσόδιον ἐς τὸν θεὸν ἐδίδαξεν Εὔμηλος; see Pavese (1987, 
53-57). 

The Picture is a votive offering to the Nymphs offered by a Corinthian man (whose 
name is illegible); the women’s names are Euthydika and Eukolis. 


"ου one such see CA pp. 173-5, composed by one Hermokles, cited by Athenaios 
253D. 
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In his Life of Nikias (3.4-6) Plutarch gives a vivid description of the 
particularly brilliant performance in (2417 BC of a processional hymn 
sung by an Athenian chorus on approaching Delos.5* We are told that the 
choruses sent by city-states to sing at the Apollonia used to arrive at the 
island in some confusion and start to sing their hymns without any proper 
order or decorum. Nikias took elaborate measures to rectify this situation: 
he had a pontoon bridge constructed in Athens with which to bridge the 
narrow strait between the small island of Rheneia and Delos. He landed 
first at Rheneia with a chorus and sacrificial animals and put his (festively 
decorated) bridge in place by night; then, when day dawned, “he led the 
procession and chorus in honour of the god across the bridge; in lavish 
outfit, the chorus sang (sc. the hymns) as they crossed”.®° Plutarch does 
not record the texts of the hymns or to which gods they were addressed, but 
we can be sure they concentrated on the Delian ‘trinity’ Apollo, Artemis, 
Leto — possibly also Delos itself (see below p. 36). 

Heliodoros’ novel Aithiopika contains a detailed description of the 
processional hymns performed by girls’ choruses during an embassy of 
Ainianes from Thessaly to Delphi where they intended to entreat the hero 
Neoptolemos for protection of their city. Although the description is part 
of a fictional narrative, Heliodoros was clearly concerned to provide an 
authentic setting. After describing the hecatomb of cattle which ambled 
-- presumably up the Sacred Way — toward Apollo's precinct, Heliodoros' 
narrator states: 

“Some pretty and shapely Thessalian girls with their hair down accom- 
panied these herds of cattle with their drivers. They were divided into 
two choruses; the girls in one chorus bore hand-baskets (καλαθίσκους) 
filled with flowers and fruits in season, the other group carried head-baskets 
(κανᾶ) full of sacrificial cakes and incense-burners with which they filled 
the air with sweet-smelling smoke. Their hands were not occupied by hold- 
ing these baskets, which they bore aloft on their heads; they held each 
other's hand either in a straight (στιχήρη) or in a crossing (ἐγχάρσιον) 
chorus-line so that it was possible for them simultaneously to walk for- 
ward and to dance. The other chorus provided the actual musical song for 
them for it had the job of singing the entire hymn." (3.2) 





S^This ἐς W.K. Pritchett's preferred date: The Greek State at War iii, Berkeley/London 
1979, 331. Further discussion: S. Hornblower, A commentary on Thucydides, vol. 1, Ox- 
ford 1991, 517ff. 

619 ἅμα ἡμέραι τὴν τε πομπὴν τῶι θεῶι καὶ τὸν χορὸν ἄγων κεκοσμημένον 
πολυτελῶς καὶ ἄιδοντα διὰ τῆς γεφύρας ἀπεβίβαζε. Cf. Furley (19954, 33-4). After 
the sacrifice and the competition and the banqueting he devoted the bronze palm-tree as an 
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Heliodoros also gives the text of the hymn to Thetis and Neoptolemos 
which the chorus of girls sang; it begins and ends with the same line — 
"Thetis I sing, Thetis of the golden hair" — an indication that the hymn 
might be repeated to provide continuous choral accompaniment to the 
fairly lengthy procession of a hundred cattle and sundry other sacrificial 
animals. We note how one chorus sang the hymn while the other danced 
an accompaniment — an arrangement similar to that mentioned for Delian 
choruses in Call. H 4.304-306, where a men's chorus sang while a women's 
chorus danced.96 Heliodoros abbreviates the hymns sung when the proces- 
sion reached Neoptolemos' grave, saying merely that the men and women 
uttered their respective traditional cries.97 

The arrival of the chorus at the temple marks the next *dramatic' setting 
for a hymn: the worshippers stand before the palace of the ruler, as it were, 
and wait for the gates of the temple to open. Precisely such a custom is 
attested for the Ionian city of Teos. Since Dionysos was the most important 
divinity here, it was a standing rule (at least in Tiberius’ time) that every 
day the ephebes, accompanied by their priest, sang hymns in his honour at 
the opening of the temple doors.58 That this was not an isolated custom 
in just one city but goes back to earlier centuries is shown by the opening 
lines of Callimachus’ Hymn to Apollo. The speaker is stationed in front of 
Apollo's temple, and when he observes that the god is about to appear, he 
orders the doors to open®® and the boys to begin their singing and dancing: 
"Bolts of the gates, open now of your own accord! You locks do likewise! 





"Lines 304-6: oi μὲν ὑπαείδουσι νόμον Λυκίοιο yépovtos,.../ oi δὲ ποδὶ 
πλήσσουσι χορίτιδες ἀσφαλὲς οὖδας. See p. 147. Lucian, de saltat. 16, says of an- 
other Delian chorus (of boys, at the Apollonia or Dionysia, cf. Bruneau (1970, 70)) that 
some boys sang to aulos and kithara music while a chosen few danced an hyporchema: 
παίδων χοροὶ συνελθόντες ὑπ’ αὐλῶι καὶ κιθάραι ol μὲν ἐχόρευον, ὑπορχοῦντο δὲ 
οἱ ἄριστοι προχριθέντες ἐξ αὐτῶν: τὰ γοῦν τοῖς χοροῖς γραφόμενα τούτοις ἄισματα 
ὑπορχήματα ἐκαλεῖτο. 

873.5 ὠλόλυξαν μὲν αἱ γυναῖχες, ἠλάλαξαν δὲ οἱ ἄνδρες. 

Sokolowski (1955, no. 28, lines 8-10): ὕμνους ἄιδεσθαι [καθ᾽ ἑχά]στην ἡμέραν 
τοῦ προκαθηγεμ[όνος τῆς πόλεω]ς θεοῦ Διονύσου ἐν the ἀνοίξει τ[οῦ νεὼ ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἐ]φήβων καὶ τοῦ ἱερέως τῶν παι[δῶν κτλ. 

On the opening of doors cf. O. Weinreich, Tiirdffnung (= Religionsgeschichtliche Stu- 
dien, Darmstadt 1968, 38-298); on this passage of Callimachus see Williams (1978, 15ff.), 
and Bing (1993). 
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For the god is no great distance away. And you young men! Prepare 
yourselves now for the song and dance!” 

Sacrifices, which took place in front of the temple, were often accom- 
panied by hymn-singing; the term parabómion, *by-the-altar', is used to 
denote such a song,?! and sometimes the location around the altar is given 
in the text of the hymn (e.g. in no. 1.1, the Dictaean hymn to Zeus, lines 
9-10: ἀείδομεν ἀμφὶ βωμὸν οὐερκῆ) or in the instructions accompanying 
the hymn (e.g. the /ex sacra accompanying the Erythraean paian (no. 6.1), 
lines 34-35: “first sing the following paian round Apollo's altar"? 

Turning from public to private hymns, it is clear that certain religious 
songs were performed in a domestic setting; prayer-hymns were called for 
at a certain stage of men's symposia; wedding-songs invoking Aphrodite, 
Eros and Hymen were performed outside the home of the bridal couple; 
Dikaiopolis’ hymn to Phales in Aristophanes’ Acharnians (263-270) is a 
(jocular) example of how a single farmstead might celebrate its own pri- 
vate rural Dionysia, with the whole household joining in the cult songs 
and dances. No doubt other domestic rites such as the Genesia or Am- 
phidromia (Samter, 1901, 59ff.), associated with the formal acceptance of 
a new family member, were accompanied by prayers to the household gods 
(Zeus Ktesios, Hestia, Hermes, Hekate) which might include traditional 
sung texts. Magical hymns (see below p. 47ff.) were private by definition; 
Simaitha in Theocritus’ second idyll performed her nocturnal incantations 
against Delphis in the privacy of her home assisted only by one servant; all 
the texts of the magical papyri were meant to be performed by a solitary 
practitioner at home, by night. 





δοᾳὐτοὶ νῦν κατοχῆες ἀναχλίνασθε πυλάων, / αὐταὶ δὲ χληῖδες: ὁ γὰρ θεὸς οὐκέτι 
μακρήν:/ οἱ δὲ νέοι μολπήν τε καὶ ἐς χορὸν ἐντύνασθε. (6-8) 

"Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscr. Sel., Leipzig 1905, 309: μετὰ τὸ συντε- 
λεσθῆναι... τὰς θυσίας, ἆισαι τοὺς ἐλευθέρους παῖδας παραβώμιον κτλ. The in- 
scription is from Teos, 2nd c. BC. 

5 παιωνίζειν πρῶτον περὶ tòu βωμὸν τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος τόνδε tòu παιῶνα κτλ. Fur- 
ther examples: Xouthos in Eur. Jon instructs his wife (and the serving-women) σὺ δ᾽ ἀμφὶ 
βωμούς... εὔχου; the hymn at 452ff. (our πο. 10.3.2) follows; id. JA 676 στήσομεν ἄρ᾽ 
ἀμφὶ βωμόν, ὦ πάτερ, χορούς; ibid. 1480 ἑλίσσετ᾽ ἀμφὶ ναὸν / ἀμφὶ βωμὸν Ἄρτεμιν. 

See esp. Xenophanes B1 (West) quoted on p. 44 and 161 below. Skolia belong in 
this category; for examples, see no. 7.2 and, for a non-Athenian example, Ion of Chios 
fr. 27 West; Aristotle’s hymn to Virtue (no. 7.4) was intended for regular performance at 
meetings of the philosophical circle. Ariphron's paian to Hygieia (no. 6.3) was also sung 
at symposia. 

For a literary example see Eur. Phaethon 227-244 Diggle. 
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Dance 


We are poorly informed about the nature of the dances performed in var- 
ious cults;?? nor does the metre of hymns permit us to identify particular 
dances. A number of bare names survive: the dance called sikinnis was 
a speciality of choruses in satyr-plays where the primary reference was to 
the cult of Dionysos (Eur. Cycl. 37); there was a 'geranos' or stork-dance 
connected with the myth of Theseus’ triumphant return from Crete having 
slain the Minotaur; it consisted apparently of a number of winding move- 
ments of the chorus, perhaps in imitation of Theseus’ path through the 
labyrinth.?Ó Pyrrhic dances in which the dancers bore arms or brandished 
them in a minatory manner are recorded for several festivals, sometimes in 
connection with the ‘enhoplian’ metre.?" It is likely that the Cretan hymn 
of the Kouretes (no. 1.1) was performed by youths in armour, as they were 
imitating an original dance of this nature by the mythical Kouretes on the 
occasion of Zeus’ birth.%8 

In some cults song and dance (e.g. dithyramb, iobakchos) was wild and 
licentious;?? vase-painting shows dancing Bacchants, for example, in a se- 
quence of ‘stills’ which might be combined using the techniques of cartoon 
cinematography to bring their motions to life. In others (e.g. paian, nome) 
dignity and decorum were called for.!°° No doubt the combination of mu- 
sic, dance and song gave atmosphere and individuality to a particular cult. 
The chorus of mystai in Aristophanes' Frogs (our section 11.4) conveys a 
vivid impression of the atmosphere of excitement and mystery which ac- 
companied the procession to Eleusis for the celebration of the Eleusinian 
rites of Demeter and Kore. The repeated chant ‘Iakch’ 6 Iakche!' (v-—v 
— —) combined with the predominant ionic rhythm of the cult songs (vy — 





"For a good recent treatment of dance and ritual play see Lonsdale (1996). 

**Plut. Thes. 21, see K. Latte, De saltationibus Graecorum capita quinque, GieBen 1913, 
67-71; Bruneau (1970, 29-32). 

"E.g. the Panathenaic dance in arms, ἐνόπλιος ῥυθμός, performed by youths called 
‘pyrthichistai’. Cf. Lysias 21.1: Plato, Laws 815a. Lucretius (DRN 2.600ff.) vividly 
describes the dance in arms of the galloi in the cult of Magna Mater. See generally Lawler 
(1964), Lonsdale (1996, 148ff.). 

ECF, Lonsdale (1996, 148ff.) Perhaps this was the Cretan ‘prylis’ dance, explained 
by the scholiast as a dance in arms (enhoplian), celebrating Zeus' infancy (Callimachus, 
HZeus 50-54). For the prylis see p. 377. 

Proklos ap. Phot. Bibl. 320b12f.: ἔστι δὲ 6 μὲν διθύραμβος χεχινημένος καὶ πολὺ 
τὸ ἐνθουσιῶδες μετὰ χορείας ἐμφαίνων χτλ. 

‘CF. Philochoros ap. Athen. 14.628a: μεθ᾽ ἡσυχίας καὶ τάξεως μέλποντες. 
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—) must have rung in the ears of participants long after the event. By anal- 
ogy with the Korybantic rites, which, apart from constituting a religious 
cult, also undertook ritual healing by music therapy, whereby the ‘patient’ 
was treated by that particular melody and rhythm to which he was most 
responsive, we may assume that ancient festivals had their own individual 
musical and rhythmic quality. Different gods stimulated different rhythms 
in their worshippers. 


Musical accompaniment 


Hymns to the gods were performed to musical accompaniment; the usual 
instruments were the aulos, a wind-instrument West recommends trans- 
lating as ‘oboe’, and stringed instruments such as the barbitos, phorminx 
or kithara (see Appendix C in vol. II). Frequently a combination of both 
wind and strings was employed, as in the Delphic paians with musical no- 
tation.!°! In some cults -- Dionysos, Mother of the Gods (= Kybele) - 
percussion instruments such as the ty(m)panon were used, and we find one 
reference to castanets in a song for Artemis probably sung by a chorus 
of girls (πο. 12.3). Musicians did not stand still while a chorus danced 
to their accompaniment, as one might imagine from modern orchestras, 
quartets or even pop groups; the passage from the HHApollo quoted above 
(p. 14) shows Apollo playing the kithara and moving freely round and be- 
tween the choruses of goddesses with steps which presumably underlined 
the rhythm.!©? In the Epidaurian hymn to Pan (no. 6.5) we find a similar 
description of the musician leading the dance of nymphs while he plays, 
in this case on the syrinx (= Pan-pipe).'°? Wind instruments prevent the 
musician singing; kitharodists on the other hand may sing as they play, and 
competitions in kitharddia show that they did. 

The music of ancient Greek hymns is only preserved in a few excep- 
tional cases, among them the famous two Delphic paians and an anony- 
mous paian to Apollo (no. 12.4):104 readers seeking information on the 
musical score accompanying these texts should consult specialist publi- 





11CF no. 2.6.1, 1. 12-14. Iphigeneia's wedding-song was to be accompanied by aulos, 
kithara and syrinx (Eur. /A 1036-39). 

102202-3 καλὰ xal ὕψι βιβάς...μαρμαρυγαί τε ποδῶν: “taking fine high steps. ..the 
twinkling of his feet". 

V? Cf. HHPan 19.15, and 19-27. 

V For a fragmentary hymn in dactylic hexameters with musical notation from Epidauros 
see West (1986). 
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cations on ancient Greek music such as those by Póhlmann (1970), West 
(1992) or Hagel (2000). 

Music was inseparable from ancient cult. Two passages describing the 
Hyperboreans, who represented in some ways a distant and admirable ideal 
for the Greeks, a people whom Apollo chose to visit for substantial por- 
tions of the year, illustrate the fact. Ps. Plutarch (de Musica 14) states that 
in earlier times the Hyperboreans sent their sacred embassies to Delos to 
the music of auloi, Pan-pipes and kithara.! And in P 10, which includes 
the Hyperboreans as its myth, Pindar says that the Muse characterizes their 
lifestyle: everywhere resounds the choral singing of girls and the music of 
lyres and pipes: 


"The Muse is never distant from their life-style. Everywhere choruses of 
girls and the loud strains of lyres and melodies of auloi ring out.” (37-39)! 


A passage from a cletic hymn composed around 480 (Theognis 773-8) 
illustrates how the Greeks saw their worship as inseparable from music. 
The poet addresses Apollo: 


“Come in person, and keep the sacrilegious army of the Medes away from 
this city! Then at each return of spring the people of Megara will offer 
you a glorious hecatomb in festive mood, taking joy in lyre music and in 
lovely celebration, in the dancing of paians and in exclamations around 
your altar.” 107 


1.5 Cult song and Pan-Hellenic festival 


If one plotted on a map of Greece the cults celebrated in surviving hymns 
and in notices about lost works, there would be a wide dispersal of iso- 
lated or single occurrences, but significant clusters round the principal 
pan-Hellenic cult centres at which there were musical competitions: Del- 
phi, Delos, Athens, Epidauros, roughly in that order. In particular the 


105 





τὰ ἐξ Ὑπερβορέων δ᾽ ἱερὰ uet’ αὐλῶν xal συρίγγων καὶ κιθάρας εἰς τὴν Δῆλόν 
φασι τὸ παλαιὸν στέλλεσθαι. 

ῬδΜοῦσα οὐκ ἀποδαμεῖ / τρόποις ἐπὶ σφετέροισι΄ παντᾶι δὲ χοροὶ παρθένων / 
λυρᾶν te Boal χαναχαί τ᾽ αὐλῶν δονέονται. 

αὐτὸς δὲ στρατὸν ὑβριστὴν Μήδων ἀπέρυχε / τῆσδε πόλεος, ἵνα σοι λαοὶ ἐν 
εὐφροσύνηι / ἦρος ἐπερχομένου κλειτὰς πέμπωσ᾽ ἑκατόμβας / τερπόμενοι κιθάρηι 
καὶ ἐρατῆι θαλίηι. 

"Cf. Herington (1985, passim, esp. 161-166). 
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cults of Apollo and his related deities at Delphi and Delos shine forth -- 
like the god himself — in prominence and splendour. Time and again it is 
the Delian ‘trinity’ of Apollo-Artemis-Leto (combined sometimes with the 
island of Delos itself) which receives hymnic worship at Delos itself and in 
external texts relating to Delos.!°? The ancient hymnic tradition at Delos 
was connected with a legendary figure, Olen of Lycia, who was reputed 
to have composed the authoritative cult hymns of the Delian gods, includ- 
ing Eileithyia, who helped at Apollo's birth. Unfortunately none of Olen's 
hymns survive, and of the innumerable cult hymns which must have been 
performed by state theoriai to the Delian Apollonia festival, only a few 
fragments survive.!? 

The situation is similar at Delphi. Here we find a slightly different 
constellation of gods: Dionysos, Athena and, to a lesser extent Posei- 
don, join the Delian triad of Apollo, Artemis and Leto. As we shall see 
(pp. 80ff.), Apollo's arrival at Delphi and foundation of the Delphic oracle 
were closely associated with one type of cult song, the paian. Other an- 
cient Delphic hymns by nebulous figures such as Boio and the Peleiadai 
sang of the founding of the oracle by travellers from the far distant north, 
the Hyperboreans, and of Zeus and Gaia as the primordial powers at Del- 
phi (below p. 92). We hear of an early musical competition at Delphi for a 
‘hymn to the god’, first won by a Cretan Chrysothemis. The Delphic cult 
and the musical events of the Pythian games were clearly another highly 
productive centre of hymns to Apollo and his circle. As chance would 
have it, we possess a fair number of epigraphic hymns from Delphi from 
the fourth c. BC onwards, but none from Delos. 

The situation at Athens is more complex. On the one hand we find 
local cults — the Thargelia for Apollo, Eleusinian Mysteries for Demeter 
and Kore, Panathenaia for Athena — attracting contributions in their mu- 
sical and religious competitions from international artists,!!! and on the 
other, from the fifth century on, the City Dionysia festival! which, as 
we shall see in the chapter on Athens, generated a vast repertoire of reli- 
gious hymns to all manner of gods as part of the drama being enacted. We 





1098 p. the stasimon in Euripides /T 1234-82 = no. 10.4. 

!Eor an account of the references to Olen's lost hymns and a selection of the surviving 
Pindaric fragments, see the chapter on Delos. 

! The dithyrambs of Pindar and Simonides for performance at Athens are a good exam- 
ple. 

112 A nd to a lesser extent the Lenaia. 
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have to distinguish here between actual cult hymns — those composed and 
performed for the deity worshipped at a particular festival — and theatrical 
hymns which purport to be examples of the former type but are in fact part 
of the dramatic illusion. The situation is complicated still further in some 
dramas of Aristophanes in that the hymns sung by the chorus tend to fall 
within the parabasis, i.e. that section of the play in which the chorus steps 
out of its dramatic róle and addresses the audience directly either as the 
poet's mouthpiece or as representatives of a section of the Athenian pop- 
ulation. Here such hymns as those to Athena and Poseidon in the Knights 
(nos. 11.1.1 and 11.1.2) might on the one hand be classed as genuine cult 
hymns to gods of the polis, but on the other hand they are not performed 
within the setting of a state festival to either Athena or Poseidon, but as 
devotional extranea to the play proper.!? 

At Epidauros Apollo and his son Asklepios hold centre-stage both in 
cult and accompanying hymns (as we shall see), but related deities such as 
Hygieia, Pan and the Mother of the Gods join the local pantheon. Epidau- 
ros established itself as the centre of Asklepios' healing cult in the course 
of the late sixth and fifth centuries, and claimed -- sometimes with mission- 
ary fervour — priority in this regard. Other cult centres of Asklepios and the 
hymns associated with them were either direct offshoots of the Epidaurian 
cult (as in the case of Athens), or looked to Epidauros as the authoritative 
home of the god. We have decided to group those hymns to Asklepios de- 
riving from the god's Ionian cults — in particular the various versions of the 
Paean Erythraeus (named after the oldest extant version recorded on stone 
at Erythrai), and the opening prayer-hymn of Herodas' fourth mimiambos 
which probably relates to the Asklepieion at Kos — with the Epidaurian 
hymns as reflecting a common Epidaurian stock. 

The question of associated deities at particular cult centres is an im- 
portant one.!!^ The parodos of Sophocles OT (no. 9.2) is a good example: 
although the chorus is primarily concerned about a message from the Del- 
phic oracle, they entreat not only Apollo but also Artemis, Zeus, Athena, 





"For discussion and examples of dramatic hymns see the chapters on all four major 
dramatists. 

!^Cf. Vernant (1987, 169) "According to the city, the sanctuary, or the moment, each 
god enters into a varied network of combinations with the others. Groups of gods do not 
conform to a single model that is more important than others: they are organized into a 
plurality of configurations that do not correspond exactly but compose a table with several 
entries and many axes, the reading of which varies according to the starting point and the 
perspective adopted." 
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Dionysos in a composite paian praying for delivery from plague. The 
choice of gods in this hymn depends partly on the constellation of gods 
established at Delphi and partly on the Theban recipients of the Delphic 
message, who attached particular importance to Dionysos. One god will 
frequently not do in Greek worship: he or she may provide the focus of 
worship or supplication, but frequently close associates in the Olympian 
pantheon or neighbours in local cult are invoked to strengthen the appeal. 
The same tendency is reflected in prayer or oath-taking, where a hierarchy 
of gods from most powerful to most subordinate or local is invoked.!!5 
Simply the naming of many gods becomes a litany in its own right; there 
was a widespread fear in ancient Greece of angering a divinity or weak- 
ening one’s case by omitting a god inadvertently or otherwise. Although 
it is true that worshipful address in hymn or prayer form concentrates on 
selected gods to the temporary exclusion of others,! 6 the Greek gods as 
depicted in myth and called upon in worship were collaborative and so- 
cial rather than individualists operating alone. The relatively numerous 
hymns to ‘All the Gods’ (e.g. at Epidauros, no. 6.7 and in Aristoph. Thesm., 
no. 11.3.2) show this tendency carried to its logical conclusion. 


Throughout the history of Greek hymnography there was — as we shall 
see — creative tension and interaction between the influence and prestige of 
famous cult centres and the literary tradition cultivated by poets. From the 
earliest period poets in Greece tended to be itinerant, moving from place to 
place to perform at religious festivals or in answer to a commission from 
a wealthy patron. The poet of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo,! 17 for exam- 
ple, asks the Delian women to relate to all comers in the future that, of 
all singers to have graced the temple, the ‘blind bard of Chios’ had most 
impressed them. This international character of poetry and poets has been 
recognized as a major factor in the development of a pan-Hellenic religion 
over and above local specialization.!!9 Poets wrote works for specific fes- 
tivals and constellations of local gods, but they drew on a common stock 
of literary motifs and models for the composition. Thus a literary tradi- 





15 As early as Il. 3.276-80, where Agamemnon ratifies the oath-sacrifice with a prayer to 
Zeus, Helios, Rivers and Earth and underworld powers ~ probably Zeus and Persephone 
cf. 9.457. 

6What Versnel (1990, esp. 194-97) calls the *henotheistic moment' in polytheism. 

! possibly Kynaithos, although Thucydides (3.104) accepts Homeric authorship. For 
Kynaithos see schol. Pindar N 1c, and M.L. West, CQ 25, 1975, 161ff. 

18E g, Herington (1985, 3ff.). 
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tion — including hymns — developed to a certain extent independently of 
the religious and cultural centres, although these provided a platform and 
a compositional focus. We may observe the two forces — local cult and po- 
etic tradition — at work in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. Although it is, 
in many ways, a charter for the foundation and conduct of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries of Demeter and Kore, a certain reticence, and even at times in- 
accuracy, about details of the cult reveal the poet to have been an outsider 
whose expertise lay more in his command of epic narrative technique than 
in the details of cult.!!9 

Most of the hymns in this collection show this literary quality even 
when they were composed for a specific occasion. The two Delphic hymns 
to Apollo, for example, were performed at the Athenian sacred embassy to 
Delphi called Pythais, but their language and content draw heavily on ear- 
lier literary treatments of Apollo’s birth and arrival at Delphi.!2° Some 
hymns appear to be purely local in content and character: the Elean wo- 
men’s invocation of Dionysos, for example (no. 12.1), or the Palaikastro 
Hymn of the Kouretes (no. 1.1), invokes a god in terms which stand apart 
from the mainstream of Greek poetical tradition. For this reason they ap- 
pear to be ‘primitive’ in character, going back to a stage of religion prior to 
the establishment of a pan-Hellenic profile of most of the gods through itin- 
erant poets and international poetry competitions. For all the texts treated 
in this volume, however, one should bear in mind these two major factors 
affecting the particular form each hymn takes: on the one hand there stands 
the poet, steeped from infancy in ‘tales about the gods’ and educated in the 
poetic tradition which he hopes to perpetuate and enrich, and on the other 
the cult with its traditions and formalities which must be respected by the 
composer of hymnic texts for performance there. !2! 

We intend the organization of this collection of hymns to reflect the 
above general considerations. Our first consideration has been the religious 
centre to which a particular hymn belongs: chapters on Crete, Delphi, De- 
los, Epidauros, Thebes and Athens include the epigraphic texts found there 
(or nearby) together with those transmitted in a literary form but intended 
for performance at that particular cult centre. We have placed Crete first 





NCF, Clinton (1986). His later work Myth and Cult: The Iconography of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, Stockholm 1992, argues that the hymn relates more closely to the Thesmophoria 
festival than to the Mysteries. 

ος Furley (19954); Moens (1930); Rutherford (1988). 

"This is the focus of the collection of essays edited by Cassio & Cerri (1991). 
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partly because of the seminal importance of Minoan civilization and its se- 
quel for the whole of Greek culture, and partly because of the importance 
of the single text preserved from an East Cretan town, Palaikastro: the 
hymn to Zeus as ‘Greatest Kouros’. The second most important principle 
is the distinction between literary and non-literary texts, although, as we 
have pointed out, there is cross-fertilization between the two. We possess 
no inscriptions of archaic hymns from Lesbos and the Islands, but we do 
have a number of texts by lyric poets of this period which in their form are 
closely modelled on cult hymns and clearly serve a religious purpose even 
if not that of communal worship at a calendrical festival. The section on 
lyric hymns from Lesbos and the Ionian islands adheres to the principle 
of geographical origin (with its connection to specific local cults) but con- 
tains exclusively literary texts. The same is true of the four chapters on the 
great Athenian dramatists: these hymns are all ‘literary’ in the sense that 
their place of performance is the theatre of Dionysos in Athens, but they all 
reflect a particularly Athenian view of local and foreign cults and therefore 
have a basis in regional religion. The introductions to these sequences of 
literary hymns aim to show their affinities both to the dramatic art in which 
they belong and the actual cult to which — for the purposes of the play or 
literary ‘scene’ — they relate. 


2 Asurvey of the extant remains 


It will be seen, then, that our emphasis in this collection is on lyric hymns 
sung by a chorus (or by a solo singer, or a combination of the two) within 
the context, whether real or fictional, of religious cult. And it is this ideal 
type which Auden uses as foil to his vision of the impersonal horror of 
twentieth-century warfare in ‘The Shield of Achilles’: 


She looked over his shoulder 
for ritual pieties, 

white flower-garlanded heifers, 

libation and sacrifice, 

but there on the shining metal 
where the altar should have been, 

she saw by his flickering forge-light 
quite another scene... 
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She looked over his shoulder 
for athletes at their games, 
men and women in a dance 
moving their sweet limbs 
quick, quick, to music, 
but there on the shining shield 
his hands had set no dancing-floor 
but a weed-choked field. . . 


A wide variety of hymnic texts survive from antiquity which share the 
defining property of being addressed to one or more gods, but which were 
not all sung or danced, nor intended for performance in a cult context at 
all. This is another way of saying that we find hymnic texts in almost 
all genres of literature — lyric, epic, dramatic, elegiac poetry — as well as 
in some prose genres. The classification of these hymnic texts according 
to literary form coincides to a large degree with the labels available for 
classifying genres of poetry itself (see Furley, 1993). A brief survey of 
the main groups, with an indication of our principles of selection, is given 
below. 


2.1 The Homeric Hymns 


This collection of some thirty hexameter pieces in epic or sub-epic di- 
alect,'?? of widely varying length, was transmitted not as part of the Home- 
ric corpus, but with other hymns: six by Callimachus, the Orphic Hymns 
and Proklos’ hymns.!?? They contain internal features which indicate that 
they were intended as preludes to competitive recital of epic poetry:!74 


* the transitional formula with which the majority close: “I shall re- 
spectfully remember you (sc. the deity addressed) in yet another 


'20n the dating see Janko (1982). One, no. 8 to Ares, is clearly much later than the 
others, 

"For details of this (lost) codex and its offspring, see R. Pfeiffer, Callimachus vol. II 
Oxford 1951, Ιν-]χχχν ff., and more recently Bulloch (1985). The hymn to Demeter was 
discovered later in a single Leiden manuscript; for a reconstruction of another ‘missing’ 
hymn, to Dionysos, and edition of the fragments which probably belonged to it, see West 
(2001). 

'4See M. Constantini and J. Lallot, ‘Le προοίμιον est il un pro&me?', in: Le texte et ses 
représentations. Etudes de littérature ancienne, vol. III, Paris 1987, 13-27. 
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song...” (αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ xal σεῖο xal ἄλλης μνήσομ’ ἀοιδῆς). A vari- 
ant is found in no. 9 (to Artemis): “I begin my song with you first 
and foremost; having begun with you I will turn to another song” 
(αὐτὰρ ἐγώ σε πρῶτα xal ἐκ σέθεν ἄρχομ᾽ ἀείδειν, / σεῦ δ᾽ ἐγὼ 
ἀρξάμενος μεταβήσομαι ἄλλον ἐς ὕμνον). 


* occasional references to competitive performance: e.g. no. 6, to 
Aphrodite, 19-20: “Grant me the victory in this competition and 
stir my song!” (δὸς δ᾽ ἐν ἀγῶνι / νίκην τῶιδε φέρεσθαι, ἐμὴν δ᾽ 
ἔντυνον ἀοιδήν). 


Thucydides confirms this impression when he calls the extant HHApollo 
a ‘prelude’, προοίμιον, to Apollo (3.104.4 ἐκ προοιμίου Ἀπόλλωνος). In 
his monograph Das Prooimion. Eine Form sakraler Dichtung der Griechen 
Böhme (1937) describes the prooimion as a hexameter hymn to the gods 
performed in conjunction with, but with content independent of, the fol- 
lowing recitation of epic. Apart from the corpus of Homeric Hymns, 
we can see how both the Theogony and Works and Days of Hesiod open 
with prooimia to the gods (the Muses in the former, Zeus in the latter) 
as lead-in to the main subject. Pindar says that rhapsodes usually began 
with a prooimion to Zeus;!?6 ps. Plutarch confirms that competition singers 
aimed to secure divine favour at the beginning of their performances with 
a hymn.!27 

The fact that we possess a sizeable collection of ‘Homeric Hymns’ and 
only scattered remnants of all the other genres of religious hymns has led 
some scholars to formulate a basic distinction between ‘rhapsodic hymns’ 
(i.e. the Homeric Hymns and their like) on the one hand and cult hymns 
on the other. Race, for example, writes: “The main intention of rhapsodic 








123 See further: Fróhder (1994); Aloni (1980, 30) writes: “il termine prooimion sembra 
caratterizzare in modo stretto un componimento che intrattiene un rapporto organico e 
contestuale con altre composizioni - le oimai — rispetto alle quali esso addita la funzionalità 
specifica di un canto introduttivo e preparatorio". 

V6N 2.1: ὅθεν περ καὶ Ὁμηρίδαι/ ῥαπτῶν ἐπέων τὰ πόλλ᾽ ἀοιδοὶ / ἄρχονται, Διὸς 
ἐκ προοιμίου.... 

127 De mus, 6.1133ς τὰ γὰρ πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς ὡς βούλονται ἀφοσιωσάμενοι ἐξέβαινον 
εὐθὺς ἐπί τε τὴν Ὅμήρου xal τῶν ἄλλων ποίησιν. Ps. Plutarch is speaking about 
kitharodes here, but rhapsodes too certainly prefaced their recitation of Homeric epic witha 
prooimion. Aristotle, Rhet. 3.14, 1415α11 (= PMG 794, Timotheos) records that dithyramb 
poets also began with a prooimion (τὰ μὲν Υὰρ τῶν διθυράµβων (sc. προοίμια) ὅμοια 
τοῖς ἐπιδευκτοκοῖς); cf. J.H. Hordern, CQ 48, 1998, 290-1. 
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hymns is to sing about the god; they are characteristically more impersonal 
than cultic hymns, describe the god in the third person (‘Er-Stil’), and are 
more concerned with relating the god’s attributes and achievements than 
with obtaining any specific request... Cult hymns in contrast, are decid- 
edly more personal; they address the god in the second person (‘Du-Stil’), 
often are concerned with a specific situation, and emphasize the request” 
(Race, 1990, 102-6, here p. 103). Now whilst there is truth in these re- 
marks, two qualifications are necessary: (1) it is a mistake to regard all 
cult hymns as a homogeneous body distinct from rhapsodic hymns. In fact 
cult hymns (and other types of hymns discussed below) show considerable 
disparity according to the cult in which they featured, or the literary genre 
to which they belonged; (2) the emphasis on ‘objective narrative’ which 
Race detects in the Homeric Hymns has more to do with the literary genre 
~ epic — to which they formed a prelude, than to their character as hymns. 
It is not that the rhapsode did not address a request to the deity concerned | 
- he did: an explicit or implied request for divine favour in his recital of | 
epic — but rather that the conventions of such rhapsodic performances in- | 
fluenced the type of hymn thought suitable. i 
The Homeric Hymns and their like were probably at home in rhap- 
sodic competitions at the pan-Hellenic centres (Delos, Delphi, Athens) but 
we should not rule out the possibility that they could be performed at more 
informal recitations of epic at banquets, for example.!?? We have not in- 
cluded any of the Homeric Hymns, partly because excellent editions of 
them exist,'?? and partly because they are not cult hymns in any real sense. 


2.2 Lyric monody 


We possess a number of poems by lyricists such as Sappho, Alkaios, Anak- 
reon, Ibykos, which have close affinities with religious hymns but which 
were probably not intended for performance in official cult (cf. Daniele- 
wicz, 1974). By analogy with the rest of their work, we should envisage 
these poets singing their works to lyre accompaniment before a group of 
friends in an informal setting, either private party or banquet.!2° Hymn- 
Singing, in particular of a paian, was a standard feature of the symposion. 








CE Clay (1989, Introduction). Demodokos' lay about Hephaistos and Aphrodite in the 
Odyssey was, of course, performed at a banquet. 

E.g. Allen et al. (1936); Cássola (1975); Zanetto (1996). 

'°One recalls Polykrates’ invitation to e.g. Ibykos and Anakreon to come and entertain 
him at his court: in Hdt. 3.121, Polykrates was banqueting in his ἀνδρεών with, among 
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In his description of an ideal symposion Xenophanes writes (fr. 1.11-14): 
“In the middle of the room stands the altar, decorated with flowers all 
around, and the entire house resounds with music and celebration. Sen- 
sible men should in the first place hymn the god, and in so doing use sto- 
ries that are not scandalous and thoughts that are pure.”!3! The sympotic 
Theognidea opens with an impressive hymnic invocation of Apollo and 
Artemis. Aristotle’s Hymn to Virtue (no. 7.4), called by some sources a 
paian for his dead friend Hermeias, was most likely intended for delivery 
at a philosophical banquet. 

These texts draw on hieratic forms to address the gods in a non-cult 
setting. There was also lyric monody intended for cult recital. Since Pau- 
sanias refers to it in his description of the site (10.8.10), Alkaios’ lost paian 
to Apollo (no. 2.1) is likely to have been performed at Delphi. There were 
also kitharodic prooimia, that is, hexameter hymns to the gods, sung by a 
solo singer to kithara accompaniment. The form was attributed to inno- 
vations made in particular by Terpander,'?? and the dactylic character of 
recently discovered fragments of Stesichoros indicates that he, too, was an 
exponent of this form. The first competition for a ‘hymn to the god' at 
Delphi may well have been in this genre (p. 91). 

We include a number of works by solo lyricists (Sappho, Alkaios, 
Anakreon) which may be classed as sung prayers or solo hymns; they form 
a sub-group within the ceuvre of Aeolic (Lesbian) and Ionian lyric. 


2.3 Choral lyric 


Enough has already been said on the general features and ancient classifi- 
cation of the various types belonging in this genre of song. Survivals of the 
*genuine article’ from the archaic and classical period are almost entirely 
limited to papyrus finds of the paians, dithyrambs, prosodia and partheneia 





others, Anakreon, when Oroites' messenger arrived. 

!!βωμὸς δ’ ἄνθεσιν ἀν τὸ μέσον πάντηι πεπύκασται, / μολπὴ δ᾽ ἀμφὶς ἔχει δώματα 
καὶ θαλίη./ χρὴ δὲ πρῶτον μὲν θεὸν ὑμνεῖν ἐύφρονας ἄνδρας / εὐφήμοις μύθοις καὶ 
καθαροῖσι λόγοις. 

2plut. De mus. 4.1132d πεποίηται δὲ τῶι Τερπάνδρωι xal προοίμια χιθαρωιδικὰ 
ἐν ἔπεσιν. (See also the passage quoted in n. 127). Likewise the nome: Proklos, ap. 
Phot. Bibl. 320a35: Δοκεῖ δὲ Τέρπανδρος μὲν πρῶτος τελειῶσαι τὸν νόμον ἡρώωι 
μέτρωι χρησάμενος. Later poets are said in both cases to have freed these forms from the 
restriction of hexameters and to have used a multiplicity of metres. On the nome see below 
pp. 334ff.; Rutherford (19950). 
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of Pindar and Bacchylides and to a much lesser extent Simonides. We have 
included a representative selection from these Papyrus texts: Pindar’s sixth 
and ninth paian, composed for performance at the Delphic Theoxenia festi- 
val and the Theban Ismenion respectively; frr. 5, 7b and 12 from his Delian 
paians as the sole surviving texts from state thedriai to Delos; two major 
fragments of Pindar’s dithyrambs, one for Athens (no. 7.1), the other for 
Thebes (no 5.2), 133 and finally the surviving scraps of Pindar’s ‘Hymn to 
Zeus for the Thebans’ (5.1), placed first in the Alexandrian edition of his 
hymns. 

Despite their high literary merit, we include none of Bacchylides’ dithy- 
rambs, as the form in his hands seems nearly completely emancipated from 
its original cult context.'*4 From the classical period we also possess a vast 
array of dramatic hymns, that is, choral song-dances in honour of gods in- 
corporated into the plays by all four major dramatists. Separate chapters 
attempt to do justice to this material. 

The survival rate of genuine cult hymns improves somewhat from the 
fourth century on, when such texts began to be recorded on stone at the 
major cult centres. Some of the surviving texts are clearly traditional — 
e.g. the Palaikastro hymn to Zeus and the Paean Erythraeus to Asklepios 
~ whilst others record a new composition which found favour in a particu- 
lar year: examples are the Delphic compositions by Limenios, Isyllos and 
Philodamos. Delphi and Epidauros have proved particularly fertile in this 
connection, with Athens coming in a disappointing third. Nor need the 
relatively late date of these texts diminish their importance in our eyes: 
the form and language of hieratic poetry was clearly so conservative and 
traditional that they are unlikely to differ radically from their lost predeces- 
sors. We have included all the significant texts we could find in this area, 
provided they are sufficiently legible. Few of these texts exist in modern 
English critical editions and they have never been collected in the present 
manner. 


2.4 Callimachus 


With the exception of the fifth hymn, The Bath of Pallas Athena, which 
is in elegiacs, Callimachus' hymns are written in hexameters. Their dic- 





For Pindar’s dithyrambs see van der Weiden (1991). 
, “For Bacchylides’ dithyrambs see vol. 2 of H. Maehler’s excellent annotated edi- 
tion 1997, Bremer (2000), and our discussion in chapter 7. 
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tion, however, is not uniform imitation of Homeric epic (as in the case of 
Apollonius of Rhodes); hymns 5 and 6 are composed in literary Doric. 
In length they vary from 96 lines (Zeus) to 326 (Delos), thus falling mid- 
way between the major Homeric hymns (c. 500 lines) and the short ones. 
They are all addressed to a single god, as with the Homeric Hymns, and all 
contain invocations of the deity in *Du-Stil as well as third-person narra- 
tive of the god's deeds. Although the narrative element features strongly, 
as in the Homeric Hymns, Callimachus experiments in Hymns 2, 5 and 6 
with a ‘mimetic’ presentation. That is, they are delivered as if by someone 
present at a religious ceremony commenting on, or giving instructions for, 
the ceremonial procedure. Now most scholars are agreed that these vivid 
commentaries on ritual would make poor 'scripts' for real ceremonies, as, 
for one thing, the timing is most awkward — the narrator launches into a 
long mythical narrative to fill a gap in the ceremony, or announces oc- 
currences such as the creaking of carriage wheels or whinnying of horses 
which might not in reality be forthcoming at just that moment (e.g. 5.2ff.). 
Moreover, who was this ‘master of ceremonies’, as he has been dubbed 
by modern writers, commenting on, and supervising, ritual? We do not 
know of ancient equivalents, although heralds of course led a congregation 
in prayer and indicated the correct form of worship. The conclusion seems 
inevitable that Callimachus’ hymns are purely literary in intention, ον al- 
though containing a great deal of authentic lore about actual cult titles and 
manner of worship of the gods. They were composed, like the rest of his 
work, for the educated literati of Alexandria and elsewhere, who would 
appreciate his allusions to obscure mythical variants, and his clever com- 
binations of earlier poetic forms and dialects. For although the Homeric 
Hymns are his chief model, some of the conventions of choral lyric have 
been observed, and some of the dramatic quality of theatre seems to 





35Cf. M. Haslam, Callimachus, Hellenistica Groningana vol. 1, ed. by M.A. Harder, R.F. 
Regtuit, G.C. Wakker, Groningen 1993, 125, says: “The Hymns, it goes without saying, are 
literary texts. To call them religious is simply to say that they inscribe themselves within 
the genre. If we ask, Why hymns? the best answer might be, Why not? There was much 
mythological material about the gods, and generically contextualizing it as ‘hymnic’ had 
multiple poetic advantages over more straightforwardly narrative forms of presentation." 
R. Pretagostini (Cassio & Cerri, 1991, 254) takes the same stand: “Questi inni non sono 
certo stati scritti da Callimaco per essere inseriti nell' ambito della cerimonia rituale a cui 
nel testo si fa continuo referimento; il poeta ha solo voluto creare l illusione, tutta letteraria, 
della circostanza ipotetica in cui l'inno avrebbe potuto essere presentato al pubblico". 

NCE, Cairns (1992, esp. 10ff.). 
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inspire the mimetic hymns. We omit Callimachus’ hymns for the same 
reasons as the Homeric Hymns.'37 


2.5 Philosophical and allegorical hymns 


From the fourth century on there is a growing number of literary texts in 
hymn form addressed to personified abstractions. Hymns to Health, For- 
tune, Wealth, Memory, or Virtue, become typical of a new trend associ- 
ated with Hellenistic religiosity: the movement away from the traditional 
Olympians in favour of more philosophical abstractions.!38 No doubt phi- 
losophy and the development of philosophical schools were responsible 
for a certain disenchantment with the crude and brutal myths associated 
with the Olympic gods, and a desire to worship ethically more satisfying 
ideals. A high point in this area is Kleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, in which 
the traditional figure of Zeus is converted into the divine principle of Stoic 
cosmology.'” The Greek poet Mesomedes, employed by Hadrian, wrote 
a number of hymnic evocations of such disparate phenomena as Nemesis, 
the Adriatic Sea, and Nature itself (see Horna, 1928). Since most of these. 
texts are not cult texts in the true sense we omit them, with the exception 
of Aristotle’s hymn to Arete (no. 7.4). 


2.6 Magical hymns 


The publication of the magical papyri has disclosed another minor corpus 
of hymns: those recorded as spoken (or chanted) invocations of gods to 
assist the magician in a praxis.'4° They are mainly hexametric in form, 





7 Apart from Pfeiffer’s definitive Oxford edition 1949, cf. Lombardo & Rayor (1988), 
editions of individual hymns include: Williams (1978) on the hymn to Apollo, Hopkinson 
(1984) on the hymn to Demeter, Mineur (1984) on the hymn to Delos, Bulloch (1985) on 
the Bath of Athena. 

35 As in several areas, Euripides foreshadows later ages in this practice: his dramas con- 
tain a number of hymnic evocations of abstract entities: Hosia in Ba 370ff., for example, or 
Anangke in ΑΙΚ. 962ff. Nilsson, GGR vol. Π 206-7, traces the beginnings of this tendency 
to the fourth century, in art and poetry: “Im Anfang des vierten Jahrhunderts. .. wurden 
bildnerische Gestaltungen von Personifikationen háufig...". Parker (1996, 227-37) prefers 
to speak of 'cultic deification of abstract forces' (p. 235) rather than personification. Cf. 
M. Meunier, Hymnes philosophiques, Paris 1935. 

""Cf. Hopkinson (1988, 27-29; 131-36); P. Cambronne, ‘L'universel et le singulier. 
L'Hymne à Zeus de Cléanthe. Notes de lecture’, REA 100, 1998, 89-114; W. Cassidy, 
‘Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus’, in Kiley (1997, 133-38). 
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and vary in length from a few lines to approximately fifty. The deities 
addressed are recognizably Olympians, though sometimes in a distinctly 
post-classical garb with accretions of Egyptian, Jewish and sometimes 
Christian attributes. Strings of evocative epithets characterize the style, 
with myth reduced to a single epithet or single allusive line. Magic spells 
consisting of meaningless or near-meaningless strings of syllables (includ- 
ing the so-called Ephesia Grammata (see Kotansky, 1991, 111f.)) are of- 
ten included in the Greek texts, along with quotations from poets of great 
authority (esp. Homer) for their efficacious properties. Apollo is still a 
favourite deity and his appearance in the magical papyri bears many of the 
attributes of his normal Delphic personality.'4! The prayer at the close of 
a magical hymn is typically for the god invoked to appear and assist the 
magician in performing the task he has undertaken (prophecy in the case 
of Apollo). The magical hymns preserved on papyrus are a distinctly sub- 
literary genre, with frequent breaches of metre, but they are fascinating 
records of what one might call an ‘underground’ branch of religion. They 
have left traces in mainstream literature as well: the ‘binding spell’ uttered 
by the Erinyes in Aesch. Eum. 321-396 (our no. 8.3.1), is like an extended, 
metrical katadesmos, such as we find on curse tablets, uttered against an 
enemy to bind his freedom of action. Theocritus 2 (Pharmakeutria) is 
similarly a literary embellishment of a common occurrence in the magical 
papyri, a spell uttered in this case to curse and vilify an untrue lover. Since, 
as Szepes (1976) points out, the magical hymns are less hymns in the sense 
of religious songs than prayers spoken in private by a magical practioner, 
we omit them from this collection. 


2.7 Prose hymns 


The so-called Isis-aretalogies are, with the exception of the major hexame- 
ter poem from Andros,!*? inscriptions written in prose proclaiming in first 





140 Greek text see Preisendanz et al. (1973-1974, vol. II, 237ff.); English translation: Betz 
(1986): studies: Riesenfeld (1946); Szepes (1976); P. Poccetti in Cassio & Cerri (1991, 
ch. 7); C.A. Faraone, ‘A hymn to Selene-Hecate-Artemis from a Greek magical handbook 
(PGM IV 2714-83) in Kiley (1997, 195-99). 

41 See W, Fauth, Helios Megistos. Zur synkretischen Theologie der Spütantike, Leiden 
1995, 41-55; Furley (1995a, 39£.); Graf in Faraone & Obbink (1991, 188-213). 

43 A nd the iambic poem from Kyrene, see Peek (1930, 129ff.); for Egyptian hymns to 
Isis in Greek written in hexameters or elegiac couplets see Bernand (1969, 631-652); an 
epigraphic hymn in elegiacs to Anubis: R. Merkelbach & J. Stauber, Steinepigramme aus 
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person style the might and majesty of Isis, sister and paramour of Osiris. 
They are Greek adaptations of an Egyptian inscription on a stele in the 
temple of Isis in Memphis. Their style is simple and unadorned, consisting 
of a litany of Isis’ achievements in civilizing the world. Although deriving 
from the same source, the magnificent inscription from Andros, datable to 
the Ist c. AD, succeeds in amplifying the prosaic list of Isis’ achievements 
into a cult epic of a linguistic refinement which bears comparison with the 
most recondite of Callimachus’ hymns.!^ Clearly an Alexandrian scholar 
exercised all his ingenuity and learning in translating the Egyptian original 
into literary Doric hexameters. Since the basic form of the Isis aretalogies 
(first person revelation) and the gods concerned (Egyptian Isis and Sarapis) 
are largely extraneous to the main tradition of Greek hymns, we omit these 
texts, !44 

The 2nd c. AD rhetorician Aelius Aristides composed a series of prose 
hymns to Olympian gods; these represented his bow to the gods of the great 
centres of education and worship which he visited as a travelling lecturer. 
They belong to the class of speech known as panegyric, ‘Festreden’ in Ger- 
man. Menander Rhetor in his rhetorical paradigma on Apollo Smintheus 
demonstrates how such a prose hymn should be composed, and which as- 
pects of the god it should treat. Although in the history of Greek litera- 
ture the prose hymn represents a late form, comparison with other ancient 
cultures shows that it need not necessarily be considered so. !46 


2.8 The Orphic Hymns and Proklos 


The so-called Orphic hymns and Proklos’ hymns belong to the third and 
fifth century A.D. respectively, and fall outside our scope for that reason. 
They are hardly representative specimens of Greek hymns anyway: the 
Orphic hymns probably belonged to a small community in Asia Minor and 





dem griechischen Osten, Bd. 2: Die Nordkiiste Kleinasiens (Marmarasee und Pontos), 
Munich/Leipzig, 2001, no. 09/01/02. 

"8 CF. Peek (1930); Vanderlip (1972). 

"See further: Nilsson (1955, vol. II, 216-7); H. Engelmann, Die delische Sarapisare- 
talogie, Beitráge zur Klass. Phil. no. 15, Meisenheim 1964; id. The Delian Aretalogy of 
Sarapis, Leiden 1975; Y. Grandjean, Une nouvelle arétalogie d' Isis à Maronée, Leiden 
1975. 

"Cf. Bremer (1995); R. Velardi in Cassio & Cerri (1991, 205-232). 

MSE g, prose hymns in the Avesta: E. Tichy, "Indoiranische Hymnen' (Burkert & Stolz, 
1994, 89ff.). 
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may never have been in wide use,'*” and Proklos used his compositions to 
express his personal philosophy.!48 


3 Form and composition 


Let us now consider some aspects of the formal composition of hymns 
which are shared to a greater or lesser degree by the various groups of texts 
listed above.!^9 On the one hand the Greeks realized that a god, if truly a 
god, is able to receive a prayer even if it is not sung aloud, or even uttered 
at all.!59 Nevertheless they developed a ‘rhetoric of prayer’ from a very 
early stage. Examples are abundant in epic, early iambic and lyric poetry: 
e.g. II. 1.37-43 and 16.233-248, in Archilochus fr. 177 (West) and Sappho 
1 (Voigt). Were these poets drawing on an existing tradition, or inventing 
forms which were then adopted in worship? There is no way of proving 
either alternative, but a reciprocal relationship seems most likely: the poets 
no doubt depicted their characters worshipping and praying in an authentic 
manner, but conversely they will have enriched the forms and vocabulary 
of cult by setting new standards and models of poetic creativity. As we 
saw above, the same poets wrote ‘literature’ and cult hymns, and poets 
were generally seen as ‘interpreters of the gods’ (ἑρμηνεῖς τῶν θεῶν). 

Once the elements of this ‘rhetoric of prayer’ were established, they 
showed a remarkable stability and endurance. Haldane (1977, ch. 3) sees 
two principal reasons for this: 


“The first lies in the ancient regard for literary convention, enjoining the 
maintenance of formal and stylistic distinctions between the different types 
of poetry and the use of subjects commonly accepted as appropriate to 
each. The second lies in the religious conservatism by which that attitude 
was intensified. Men suppose that what has pleased a god in the past must 
always continue to do so. The rituals and the forms of words long used 
in his service are in time themselves regarded as sacred. They belong to 
the god and are his due. Hence we find that the ὕμνος, despite all the 
vicissitudes of literary fashion and religious thought which it undergoes in 





V Cf. Quandt (1962); West (1983); Athanassakis (1988); Charvet (1995). 

M8See now R.M. van den Berg, Proclus’ Hymns. Essays, Translations, Commentary, 
Diss. Amsterdam 2000. 

'49Norden (1913, 143-77) is still fundamental to subsequent studies. 

150m one of his more famous oracles (Hdt. 1.47.3) Apollo pronounced καὶ οὗ φωνεῦντος 
ἀκούω. Cf. Sophocles ΕΙ. 657-8. See P.W. van der Horst ‘Silent Prayer in Antiquity', 
Numen 41 (1994), 1-25. 
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the course of its long history, maintains a remarkable consistency from age 
to age. The same basic pattern, the same formulas, even long after their 
original meaning has been forgotten, and the same time-honoured myths 
are repeated down the centuries as long as the Olympian religion survives.” 


According to Aristotle, a ‘whole’ consists of a beginning, a middle and an 
ending. Previous writers on the subject have identified a similar tripartite 
scheme for hymns. The first part has been identified as the invocatio, or 
epiklēsis, the invocation which establishes contact between the speaking 
person(s) and the divine addressee. Several appellations have been pro- 
posed for the middle section: the oldest is Ausfeld’s pars epica, ?! there is 
Zielinski's sanctio,!°* and Danielewicz (1976) retains pars media through- 
out: a term which is technically correct, but too nondescript for what is 
often the richest part of a hymn. Ausfeld's term applies to the Homeric 
Hymns, but not satisfactorily or consistently to other hymns.!5? In favour 
of Zielinski's term it can be said that in this middle part the worshipper 
presents if not ‘sanctions’ to compel the god, at least arguments for the 
god to be propitious. Because these ‘arguments’ generally take the form 
of elaborate praise of the god's powers and privileges, Norden (1913, 149) 
adopted the term eulogia. The last part is the prayer, εὐχή, itself. For 
it is only when the worshipper has established contact with the god and 
won his/her favour that he can formulate his petition. These three terms — 
epiklésis, eulogia, euché (invocation, praise, prayer) — are useful, but they 
do not reflect strict ancient usage. !54 

A common structural element not accounted for in the above analysis 
is the opening exhortation to sing the hymn which follows. Comparative 
material!? shows that hymns frequently open with an exhortation either 
to a congregation or to oneself to sing the following hymn. In Greek ex- 
amples this is represented on the one hand by self-exhortations of the form 





SIK, Ausfeld, ‘De Graecorum precationibus quaestiones’, Jb. class. Philol. 28 (1903), 
505 ff. 

'?7. Zielinski, Religia starzytnej Greciji, Warsaw 1921; Bremer (1981, 196 n.15) sug- 
gested using the term ‘argument’ as English equivalent of sanctio. 

In his useful monograph Meyer (1933, 5) also rejects the term pars epica. 

'4The divisions of the Pythian nome, for example, were far more complex, see p. 92. 

"In particular Tichy (Burkert & Stolz, 1994, 80ff.), writing on Indo-Iranian Hymns, 
analyses hymn forms into: (i) “eine Absichtserklárung oder Aufforderung des Inhalts ‘wir 
verehren. ..', ‘ich will verkiinden... ’, 'preist...!' " (ii) "Aussagen über einen Einzelgott 
oder eine stets gemeinsam auftretende Géóttergruppe. .." (iii) "die abschließenden Bitten 
um Schutz oder Hilfe", 
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“Come now, let me sing of. ..”!56 and on the other by invocations of the 
Muses to assist the poet to hymn a deity. This latter form also consti- 
tutes a kind of self-exhortation, as the Muse is the source of the poet's 
inspiration or ability to sing a song. Examples of both these forms are so 
numerous that we should recognize that the typical opening of a Greek 
hymn contained two elements: a linguistic marker indicating the speaker’s 
intention of commencing his hymn and the announcement of whom he 
chooses to address. A typical example of this combined opening is pro- 
vided by the Delphic paians to Apollo: “Listen, fair-armed daughters of 
loud-thundering Zeus...come here to praise in song your brother Phoi- 
bos..." in (1) and “Come here to jutting twin-peaked Mt. Parnassos. . . and 
conduct my hymns. . . Sing of Pythian Apollo..." in (2). 


3.1 Invocation 


A Greek could hardly address a god in the same informal way as he ad- 
dressed a passer-by on the street: “You there! Stop, I want a word with 
you" (οὗτος: ἐπίσχες, σὲ καλῶ.Ι57γ On the contrary, the precise naming 
of the god addressed was important both from the point of view of polite- 
ness and courtesy, so as not to offend a sensitive power, and from the point 
of view of establishing the precise channel along which one wished divine 
succour to flow. The composers of Greek hymns often used more names 
than one to address and identify a god; their motive may have been partly to 
avoid the sin of omission, and partly to demonstrate technical proficiency 
to their divine and human listeners. 5 

















'56Terpander’s opening formula ἀμφί μοι αὖτις ἄναχθ᾽ Ἑκατήβολον ἀῑδέτω φρήν 
(Suid. s.v. ἀμφιανακτίζειν), “Now let my heart sing of Lord Apollo. ..” became proverbial 
as ἀμφιανακτίζειν = sing a hymn. The opening of the hymn in Aristoph. Clouds 595 — 
ἀμφί μοι αὖτε Φοῖβ᾽ ἄναξ — plays on this. 

57Ε g. Aristophanes, Kn. 240, Wasps 395,1304, Birds 1044, Frogs 522. Also in tragedy: 
Soph. Aj. 71-2, 89, OC 1627. 

1581 Usener, in his famous Gótternamen, 1896 (= reprint Frankfurt 1948), argued that in 
Greek and Roman religion there were originally many separate gods with specific func- 
tions, and that at a later stage, when the divine population had been thinned out, the 
old names remained in use: “Nichts ist bezeichnender fiir die noch lange hin wirkende 
alte geltung der sondergotter als die tatsache, daß dem feierlichen gebet die nennung des 
persónlichen gottesnamens nicht genügt. Man sucht nach den treffenden beinamen, und 
weil die religióse vorstellung durch die ausbildung des persónlichen gottes in unsicheres 
schwanken zwischen person und begriff geraten ist, háuft man die beinamen, und tut darin 
lieber des guten zuviel als daB man sich der gefahr aussetzt das entscheidende wort zu 
übersehn". One does not need to accept Usener's theory of 'Sondergótter' to agree that his 
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The names, surnames, titles are to be found in various quarters. If we 
look for a moment at the four examples of hymnic prayer listed above, 
Archilochus 177 presents the bare minimum: “Zeus, father Zeus...” (ὦ 
Ζεῦ, πάτερ Ζεῦ). Achilles’ address in JI. 16.233-4 is more solemn: “Lord 
Zeus of Dodona, Pelasgian, living far off...” (Ζεῦ ἄνα, Δωδωναῖε, Πελασ- 
γιπέ, τήλοθι ναίων). Achilles uses the god’s ‘first name’, then refers to one 
of his venerable locations in his (Achilles’) homeland, and finally to Zeus’ 
connection with a prehistoric tribe in that area. Chryses’ appeal to Apollo 
in I]. 1.37-38 is the elaborate address of a professional: “wielder of the sil- 
ver bow, you who reside in Chryse and most holy Killa and rule Tenedos by 
force, ο Sminthian...” (ἀργυρότοξε, ὃς Χρύσην ἀμφιβέβηκας Κίλλαν 
τε ζαθέην, Τενεδοῖό τε ἴφι ἀνάσσεις, Σμινθεῦ). The priest identifies the 
god by his attribute, the dangerous bow which will prove so devastating 
within a few lines, 48-52,15? by the area over which his power extends — 
Chryse, Killa and Tenedos — and by his power to exterminate. In Sappho 
fr. 1, the poetess salutes Aphrodite for her richly decorated throne, !® her 
immortality, her descent from Zeus. !6! 


There were instances when a deity's true name was felt to be unmen- 
tionable because of the awe and terror attached to it. The expedients 
adopted to meet such difficulties crystallized into conventions of address 
which remained unchanged for centuries in liturgy. Thus the chthonians, 
the most fearful of gods, are approached with an excess of caution: “If it 
is lawful for me to revere with prayers the unseen goddess and you, o king 
of the benighted ones, Aidoneus, Aidoneus..." (Soph. OC 1556-9, our 
no. 9.3). The ‘renaming’ of the Erinyes, the avenging spirits of the under- 
world, at the close of Aeschylus’ Eum. as ‘Well-Wishers’ (our no. 8.3.2 
with notes) is another instance. 





observations about the use of compound address (πολυωνυµίη) in prayers, and in hymns 
more especially, are correct. Recently Pulleyn (1994) has argued that the practice of multi- 
plying names in hieratic address, and especially the topos of leaving it to the god to choose 
his/her favourite title (e.g. Eur. fr. 912.2 Ζεὺς etr’ Ἄϊδης ὀνομαζόμενος στέργεις), does 
not stem from nervousness or uncertainty on the part of the worshipper, but rather reffects 
long hymnic tradition. 

"Tn another situation a worshipper may prefer to qualify Apollo as playing on his golden 
lyre, e.g. Agathon in Ar. Thesm. 108. 

‘For an alternative interpretation of the epithet πουκιλόθρον’ = ‘with finely embroi- 
dered clothes’, see Scheid & Svenbro (1996). 

I6 Of course Sappho has no use for the gruesome story about Aphrodite's birth as told in 
Hesiod's Theogony; she prefers Homer's: H. 7.370 ff. 
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The name(s) should normally come as one of the first elements of the 
hymnic text;!6? and sometimes the worshippers show themselves aware 
of this ‘duty’, cf. Soph. OT 159 : "First I call on you, daughter of Zeus, 
almighty Athena...’ (πρῶτα σὲ xexhduevoc, θύγατερ Διός, ἄμβροτ᾽ 
Ἀθάνα κτλ.). Patronyms or metronyms abound in hymns: Zeus is called 
Kronidés, Kronion, or (in the Palaikastro Hymn) Kroneios, all denoting 
the paternity of Kronos. Apollo is ‘Leto’s son’ (Λατοΐδης), Asklepios 
Apollo’s, Hermes Maia’s etc. In other cases additional names are pro- 
vided by alternative cult-titles (Apollo + Phoibos, Athene + Pallas), by 
names originally belonging to ‘minor divinities’ who have merged with the 
‘major’ god (Apollo + Paian, Dionysos + Iakchos), or by the god’s loca- 
tion (Zeus Dodonaios from Dodona, Apollo Pythios or Delios, Aphrodite 
Kypris etc.). Epithets, epikleseis and appellations of the gods occurring in 
the texts collected here are listed in Appendix A in vol. 2. 

This last element, the god’s location, often occurs in invocations and 
is of prime importance.'* In contrast to the god of Christianity whose 
cosmic omnipresence is fundamental, Greek gods are related to specific 
locations. Their ‘localisation’ is however different from that of heroes, 
whose feared and revered presence is limited to their graves, and so to the 
area in which they might return (as ‘revenants’) from the nether world to 
harm people. Gods are immortal and enjoy freedom to appear when and 
where they like. But a god was born at a specific spot (e.g. Apollo on De- 
los, Hermes on Mount Kyllene), or first stepped on land there (Aphrodite 
on Cyprus), has her/his ‘original’ sanctuary there (Asklepios in Trikka) 
etc.; or the location is in some other way the god’s personal domain, area 
of power. Hymns frequently mention a number of the god’s favourite lo- 
cations using such formule as “whether you abide in x, or y, z, or “who 
abides in...x, y or z”.'® The intention is partly, no doubt, to cast the 
cletic net as wide as possible, but partly also perhaps as another indication 
of the technical competence of the hymn-writer. In these expressions (a 








162The delayed ‘Kypris’ in Sappho fr. 2, our no. 4.1, is an exception, unless Aphrodite 
was named in a missing section of the poem. 

163 Athene is here taken as the proper name of the goddess in the archaic and classical 
period. It is possible that in the second millennium B.C. Greeks called her Pallas and 
added for further precision “the Mistress of Athens" (Kn Gg 702, 2: a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja). 
Cf. Burkert (1985, 44 and 139). 

164See Menander Rhetor 334.25-335.17 (Russell & Wilson, 1981, 8-10). 

1655 g, Theocritus 1.123f. “O Pan, Pan, whether you are in the high hills of Lykaios or 
whether you range over Mainolos. . ." Cf. Aristoph. Clouds 269-73; Sappho fr. 35. 
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participial phrase or relative clause, see below) µέδω, ‘govern, protect’, is 
often used, a verb almost restricted to this hymnic context: e.g. “Father 
Zeus, ruling from Ida” (Zed πάτερ. Ἴδηθεν μεδέων II. 3.276, 320; 7.202; 
24.308), “Hail, god whose seat is Kyllene” (Alkaios 308 χαῖρε Κυλλάνας 
ὁ μέδεις), “O Pan, resident of Arkadia” (ὦ Πάν, Ἀρκαδίας μεδέων Pindar 
fr. 95 = skolion PMG 887.1), “Poseidon, who rules the wind-swept ocean 
blue” (Πόσειδον, ὃς... γλαυκᾶς μέδεις εὐανέμου λίμνας Soph. fr. 371 
Radt).!66 

The relation between a god and her/his location can also be expressed 
by other verbs: ἀμφιέπω, ‘protect’ (e.g. Soph. Ant 1118 ἀμφέπεις Ἰταλίαν, 
Page Select Papyri iii 113.1: Ἄχτιον ἀμφιέπων), valo (Aristonoos 2), 
ἀνάσσω (11.1.38), etc. When a poet wants to stress that the god has re- 
ceived a place as his lot when special areas (like special tasks, see below) 
were allotted to individual gods, he uses the verb λαγχάνω, ‘obtain as lot’, 
as of Pan ‘whose allotted place is every snowy peak and mountain pinna- 
cle’ (ὃς πάντα λόφον νιφόεντα λέλογχε καὶ κορυφὰς ὀρέων κτλ. HH- 
Pan 5-7), of the Muses “whose place is Helikon” (Ἑλυκῶνα... at λάχετε 
paian Delph. 1.1), the Charites “whose province is the waters of Kephisos” 
(Καφισίων ὑδάτων λαχοῖσαι Pind. O 14.1). 

The precise localisation of a divinity in prayer or hymn serves the pur- 
pose of the worshipper(s) in two possible senses. If the worship is taking 
place at the favoured habitat of the god, then emphasizing the god’s con- 
nection with that place serves to underline the appeal to the god to attend 
the ceremony and to increase the congregation’s conviction that the god is 
present. If, on the other hand, the god is addressed somewhere else, then 
naming his typical haunts is a way of saying: “I know where you are likely 
to be; please come here from there to receive my worship”. A good ex- 
ample of the latter is found in Aesch. Eum. 288-98, where Orestes appeals 
to Athena to come from one of her favoured locations (Lake Tritonis or 
Phlegra) to give him succour at Athens.!67 





166 Also in HHAphr. 292, HHHermes 2, Hes. Theog. 54., Soph. Ant. 1119, Eur. fr. 912.1, 
Aristoph. Kn 559, 581, Fr 664, Herodas, Mim. 4.1. In other cases the participial phrase 
with μεδέων has become fossilized, as it were, together with the location, into an adjective: 
Ζεὺς ὑψιμέδων (Pind. O 8.31), Ino σαλασσομέδοισα (Alkman 50), Poseidon ἁλιμέδων 
(Ar. Thesm. 323). 

CE. Plato, Cratylus, 400e: “as it is our custom in prayer to call (sc. the gods) by the 
names and places which they prefer" (ὥσπερ ἐν ταῖς εὐχαῖς νόμος ἐστὶν ἡμῖν εὔχεσθαι, 
οἵτινές τε καὶ ὁπόθεν χαίρουσιν ὀνομαζόμενου. 
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The elements of the invocation — which may not all be present in any 
one text — may then be identified as follows: 


* name(s) 

* attributes (epithets, titles) 

* genealogy 

* place (abode, places of worship) 


* companion deities 


3.2 Praise 


Sometimes the poet, having finished the epiklésis, pretends not to know 
where or how to begin the eulogia, as for example in HHApollo 19: “How 
should I hymn you, who are in every respect rich in hymns?” (πῶς γάρ 
o' ὑμνήσω πάντως εὔυμνον όντα... ).16δ But then, having overcome 
this hesitation, he proceeds. Norden (1913, 221-22) noted that Greek 
hymns tended to emphasize the dynamic ability of gods (‘dynamische 
Prüdikationsart') without dwelling on the essential character of the gods 
(‘essentielle Prádikationsart'), a common feature of hymns in Near-Eastern 
cultures.!© Norden went on to analyze in detail the way multiple predi- 
cation of the deity's powers is achieved: either as full-blown independent 
sentences, or (more often) with participial phrases or relative clauses; ei- 
ther in the second or the third person singular (‘Du-stil’ and ‘Er-stil’ re- 
spectively). 

The form the eulogia takes is determined by the poet's strategy. In 
the majority of cases his aim is twofold: in the first place to evoke the 
presence of the god and to ‘realize’ the meeting, the contact between god 
and worshipper(s), in a satisfactory way; second, to build up an *argument', 
ie. a 'ground' on which the worshipping community or individual can 
deliver their prayer. For this double goal to be attained there is one basic 
requirement, euphémia, literally *well-speakingness'.!"? Euphemia is a 








168 Other instances are late e.g. Theocr. 22.25, Call. Hymn to Delos 28-29, Aristides 43.6; 
Men. Rhetor 437-8. 

I8 Cf Assmann (in Burkert & Stolz, 1994, 33ff.) on Egyptian hymns in so-called 
‘Pronominalstil’. 
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twofold ideal embracing what was left unsaid as well as what was actually 
uttered. It entails on the one hand the scrupulous avoidance of any word or 
expression which, because it has dire or dismal associations, might exert an 
untoward influence, or which, being inappropriate, might offend the divine 
ear. On the other hand it enjoins that the language used by the worshipper 
should be auspicious and seemly; through the careful selection of titles, 
narratives etc., he should suggest that the deity was a being of grace and 
favour in every way qualified to grant what is required. 

In some cases, e.g. at an annual festival in honour of a god, the poet 
may aim at not much more than a general effect, viz. that the god and also 
the audience!"! feel that worthy praise has been bestowed upon the god, 
and that this year's celebration has been at least as splendid as in preceding 
years. 

In another case, e.g. when the god's help is needed for a particular pur- 
pose, the poet may add to the conventional praise a reminder in narrative 
form, hypomnésis, of how the god helped on a previous occasion. Sap- 
pho fr. 1 is an elaborate example of this type; cf. also Soph. OT 165-8 and 
Aristoph. Thesm. 1157-8. This rhetorical trick of a ‘reminder’ is some- 
times used the other way round: the hymn reminds the god of services 
rendered (worship offered) by the mortals who address him/her. Only a 
fragment of Kallinos' elegiac hymn to Zeus on behalf of the Smyrnaeans 
survives (fr. 2+2a West), but enough to see this principle at work.!? A 
particularly eloquent example is found in the hymnic prayer uttered by the 
chorus of Theban women in Aeschylus’ Seven: “O you our gods, protect 
our city, and show that you cherish it; take to heart the sacrifices of the 
townsfolk, and, having done so, come to our rescue. Be mindful, I pray, of 
the rituals our city always performed in your honour".!?? In these cases the 





"Cf. Plato's prescription for his ideal Cretan state (Laws 80141): τὸ ὠιδῆς γένος 
εὔφημον ἡμῖν πάντηι πάντως ὑπαρχέτω, "let our (religious) singing of all kinds be in ev- 
ery way completely euphemon”. This echoes the words of poets: Pindar P 10.35 εὐφαμίαις 
μάλιστ᾽ Ἀπόλλων χαίρει, “Apollo takes pleasure above all in euphamiai"; and Eur. HF 
694 τὸ γὰρ eb τοῖς ὕμνοισιν ὑπάρχει, “eulogy is the keynote of hymns”. Instances of 
the injunction to practice euphemia are found in Aesch. Pers. 620, Suppl. 694, Eum. 1035, 
Eur. JA 1467-9, Aristoph. Birds 1719, Call. H 5.139, Makedonikos’ paian to Apollo and 
Asklepios (our no. 7.5) 2. 

17l Eor this distinction between the two ‘directions’ in communication of hymnic dis- 
course see p. 59. 

'2Σ]μυρναίους 8 ἐλέησον... μνῆσαι δ᾽ εἴ κοτέ τοι μηρία καλὰ βοῶν / (Σμυρναῖοι 
Χατέχηαν), “Have mercy on the Smyrnaeans... And remember if ever the Smyrnaeans 
burned fine thigh-bones to you. . .". 
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reminder serves to persuade the gods to save the community, an interesting 
example of a hymn reminding a god of services rendered by private per- 
sons is found in the hymn composed by Nikiades for Nikias and his wife 
(no. 12.5). 

Then again the poet may feel that the god will be most pleased by 
a narrative, diégésis. For the content of this narrative a poet has various 
choices. He may tell the story of the god's birth, as Isyllos does in his paian 
to Asklepios; the Epidaurians, too, will have been satisfied to hear that 
their god is ‘autochthonous’ and not imported from elsewhere. Sometimes 
the poet combines the narrative of the birth of a god with a specific benefit 
conferred by him on mankind, e.g. in HHHermes the god's invention of the 
lyre, in Pindar P 3.47-53 Asklepios' healing arts. Or he can relate in epic 
manner the prowess of the god in combating monsters, e.g. Athena's part 
in the Gigantomachy, a theme which must have been celebrated in many an 
Athenian hymn, or Apollo's slaying of the Python, as in the two Delphic 
paians with musical notation. In other cases the poet presents the story 
of the god's epiphany, as at the end of HHDemeter and Isyllos' paian to 
Asklepios;!74 or he may just give an elaborate account of the god’s central 
activity. 7? 

In the late Hellenistic and Roman era a new genre of texts developed 
from this hymnic convention of presenting, as part of a hymn, a narration of 
the god's (mainly mythical) great and beneficial deed: these often included 
miracles (especially miraculous healings) wrought by the god. Modern 
scholarship has coined the term 'aretalogy' for this type of texts (see above 
p. 48f.). 

We may summarize the possible elements of the praise part of a hymn 
as follows: 


* predication of powers through relative clauses or participles 


» repeated (anaphoric) addresses 





115 φίλοι δαίμονες, / λυτήριοί τ᾽ ἀμφιβάντες πόλιν / δείξαθ’ ὡς φιλοπόλεις. / 
μέλεσθέ θ' ἱερῶν / δαμίων, μελόμενοι δ᾽ ἀρήξατε: / φιλοθύτων δέ τοι πόλεος ὀργίων 
/ μνήστορες ἐστέ μοι (176-81). 

^ Epiphany is the central theme of Duris’ hymn for Demetrios Poliorketes, Athen. 53d-f: 
in 307 BC the Athenians celebrated the arrival of this ‘liberator’ as if he were a god. 

USThis is the dominant element of the Homeric Hymns. Burkert (1994, 11) writes: “Der 
Gott zeigt sein Wesen in den Situationen des Mythos: Aphrodite liebt, Apollon singt, und 
Hermes stiehlt". 
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* hypomneseis, ‘reminders’, of earlier benefits conferred by the deity, 
or earlier worship offered by petitioners 


* ekphraseis, ‘descriptions’, of the god, his haunts, actions 


* narratives!76 


There is an important distinction to be made here: in many hymns the 
rhetoric of the text works on two different levels (or channels) of com- 
munication. In every hymn there is always the internal communication 
addressed by the worshipping mortal(s) to the god. But in many cases 
there is also external communication between the poet and/or the perform- 
ers and the audience. An example is Pindar's sixth paian (our no. 2.2) 
in which the chorus sings about Apollo, and invokes him as Paian at the 
end; in the opening section of the paian, however, Pindar addresses Del- 
phi and the Delphians. It is not necessary here to discuss the nature and 
tenor of first-person statements in the Pindaric poems (see p. 211, n 1), but 
more relevant to keep to the general point just made, well expressed by 
Danielewicz (1976, 119): 


"The specific character of the hymn is to be seen in the simultaneous exis- 
tence of two communicative settings, the first of which (the author/perfor- 
mer — the formal addressee, viz. the god) is supplemented by a new one: 
the author/performer --» the real recipient, viz. the listeners. The latter 
setting enables the poet to deal with the theme of the utterance from a 
distance: to begin and conclude with a meta-textual formula, to treat the 
addressed god, until the moment of salutation, as an object of description 
or narration, to emphasize the presence of the performer, and to imply the 
virtual audience." 


Danielewicz' discussion is aimed primarily at the Homeric and the Cal- 
limachean Hymns, but his observation is also illuminating for hymns gen- 
erally. In quite a few instances hymnic texts are ‘self-referential’: the poet 
celebrates in the text of his hymn the origin and power of music, the de- 
light taken by gods in hymns, and he may even refer to specific details 
(musical instruments, dancing movements etc.) of this very performance. 
Already in the Homeric Hymns we find an instance: in HHHermes the god 








"Race (1990, 86) includes further categories: appositives, explanations, gnomes, am- 
plification. The list could probably be extended even further. 
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is shown making the first lyre and performing two hymns (54-62 and 422- 
33).!77 This phenomenon of ‘self-referentiality’ (or ‘immanent poetics’) is 
in some cases confined to one or two words: ‘the paian flares’ (παιὰν δὲ 
λάμπει Soph. OT 186); in other cases it extends over a whole stanza as in 
the first stanza of the Palaikastro hymn to Zeus, or even forms the climax 
of the whole religious poem: e.g. Eur. Ba 135-169.'78 


3.3 Prayer 


Having secured the correct god’s attention by meticulous invocation and 
having praised him adequately in the central part, the worshipper turns his 
attention at the close of the hymn to the precise formulation of his imme- 
diate wish or cry of distress. This final element of the hymn, the prayer 
(εὐχή), points up the formal connection with plain prayers as a means of 
securing divine aid. In its most routine form the final prayer calls on 
the godhead to confer protection, well-being, prosperity, peace etc. on the 
worshipping community. Thus Limenios’ paian (no. 2.6.2) prays for well- 
being for Athens (the town he represents at this sacred embassy), and mil- 
itary success for Rome (the governing power of both Athens and Delphi, 
where the prayer is made). Similarly Callimachus in his Hymn to Demeter 
prays at the end of the narrative section to Demeter that she provide the 
peaceful conditions necessary for the cultivation of the fields, her partic- 
ular area of divine patronage. An interesting appendage to one surviving 
version of the Paean Erythraeus prays that health and wealth should be 
granted the Nile region, whence this version originated (no. 6.1.2). 

The prayer is the climax, the point of the hymn as a whole: the two 
previous sections have been leading up to it, securing divine good-will and 
preparing the ground for this final appeal to the divinity as meticulously as 
possible. On a formal level the prayer closing a hymn might be compared 
to the orator's gnóme, the precise formulation of the policy he advises, at 
the close of his speech, or the forensic orator’s call for a specific judgement 





τος S.C. Shelmerdine, ‘Hermes and the Tortoise: A Prelude to the Cult’, GRBS 25, 
1984, 201-8. 

"For the phenomenon in tragic choruses see Henrichs (1995). 

"Note Aristides’ reference to the general practice among hymn-writers to conclude their 
compositions with a prayer: “the best thing is — in the manner of the authors of dithyrambs 
and paians — to wind up one's speech with a concluding prayer” (κράτιστον οὖν, ὥσπερ οἱ 
τῶν τε διθυράµβων καὶ παιάνων ποιηταί, εὐχήν τινα προσθέντα, οὕτω κατακλεῖσαι 
τὸν λόγον 1.369). On prayer see the studies mentioned above on p. 3 n. 2. 
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(conviction, acquittal etc.) as the exhortatory conclusion to his previous ar- 
guments. Singing hymns is a special case of ‘how to do things with words’: 
it is almost always not only a declarative utterance (praise of the god etc.), 
but also a performative one. This observation is particularly true of hymns 
composed with a certain purpose in mind, against a particular background 
of distress and need; less true, perhaps, of those hymns performed on a 
regular calendrical basis or those composed primarily for the entertainment 
and enlightenment of the listeners (e. g. the Homeric Hymns). 

One aspect of the prayer deserves special mention. In the final section 
of many hymns, imperative expressions like ‘(come) here!’, ‘come!’, ‘ap- 
pear!’ (δεῦρο, ἐλθέ, µόλε, φάνηθι) are found: these hymns are termed 
cletic.!®° They evidently served the function of summoning the deity to 
come and appear at the celebration in his honour; the presence of the god 
is required to secure a measure of his power. Two of Callimachus’ hymns 
(the opening of the second, to Apollo, and the close of the fifth, to Athena) 
illustrate well the mood of anticipatory suspense generated by the hymn 
prior to the epiphany of the god. The fifth hymn, ‘Athena’s bath’, leads 
right up to the moment of epiphany, so to speak, and utters the final prayer 
at precisely that moment when it is felt that the god has succumbed to the 
previous entreaties to lend a sympathetic ear. Comparison with the magical 
hymns is helpful here: they show how the magician utters long sequences 
of invocatory formule in the hope that at their close the divinity will be 
present to perform the required magic.!?! 

Finally, we should consider what is perhaps the central concept under- 
lying all elements of the hymnodist’s art. As we have seen, the general 
Strategy was to please the deity addressed by choice of words, themes, 
melody and dance steps performed by the chorus if there was one (see Fur- 
ley, 1995a). The key concept here is charis, a word with a double meaning 
corresponding to the two sides of the relationship involved in worship. 
For on the one hand charis expresses that attitude of grateful adoration 
which ideally characterizes the worshipper; but it also denotes the god’s 
grace and favour gained by that adoration. The two sides are complemen- 
tary: by worshipping a deity with words of thanksgiving and praise, the 
worshipper hopes the recipient will be minded to reciprocate by granting 





"Menander Rhetor coined the term ὕμνος χλητικός and discussed some features of it: 
cf. Russell & Wilson (1981, 333-5). 

"Βου examples see the hymns collected at the end of Preisendanz et al. (1973-1974, 
vol. Π). 
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his/her favour. Or conversely, as Menander Rhetor puts it, human worship 
is intended to thank the gods for the good things they have given.? As 
Race (1982, 8) writes: “No other word epitomizes so well the relationship 
which the hymnist tries to establish with the god — one of reciprocal plea- 
sure and good will." Χάρις, χαίρω, χαρίζομαι art basic vocabulary 
of the hymnodist in expressing this mood of reciprocal pleasure. In par- 
ticular the perfect participle of χαρίζομαι, χεχαρισμένος and its related 
adverb, κεχαρισμένως become almost technical terms for the ‘pleasing’ 
or ‘proper’ despatch of religious duties.'* 

Not only do hymns often begin or end with a χαῖρε addressed to the 
god, the worshippers also χαίρουσιν. δὲ Three instances will suffice: 


e in the paean Erythraeus 19-22 (our πο. 6.1): "T salute you: visit my 
country of wide dancing-floors and grant that we may see the light 
of day in joyous gratitude,” (χαῖρέ μοι, ἵλαος δ᾽ ἐπινίσεο τὰν ἁμὰν 
πόλιν εὐρύχορον, ἰὲ Παιάν, δὸς δ᾽ ἡμᾶς χαίροντας δρᾶν φάος). 


e at the end of the Adonis-song in Theocritus’ fifteenth idyll (149): 
“Į salute you, beloved Adonis: come to us who offer (you) joyous 
thanks,” (χαῖρε, Ἅδων ἀγαπατέ, xal ἐς χαίροντας ἀφικνεῦ). 


« the closing formula of a Homeric hymn (πο. 26, 11-12): “So salute 
you, Dionysos, rich in grapes: grant that we in our joyous gratitude 
may return hither in due season,” (καὶ σὺ μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε, πο- 
λυστάφυλ᾽ ὦ Διόνυσε. / δὸς δ᾽ ἡμᾶς χαίροντας ἐς ὥρας αὖτις 
ἱκέσθαι). 





Ι2ΤΠερὶ Σμινθιακοῦ Russell & Wilson (1981, vol. II, 441): χάριτας ἐκτιννύντες ἀνθ᾽ 
ὧν εὖ πάσχομεν. 

'83 See further the papers by Bremer and Parker in Gill & Seaford (1998, 105-125, 127-39 
respectively), Pulleyn (1997, esp. 16-38). 

184Thus in Plato’s Euthyphro we find the seer and prophet Euthyphro defining piety as 
the ‘pleasing’ performance of worship. As early as the Iliad a mortal can be said to be 
κεχαρισμένος to a deity, ‘dear to his or her heart', because of a relationship of favour 
which the human has established with the god: e.g. at // 5.826, Athena calls Diomedes 
κεχαρισμένε θυμῶι. 

185 Wachter (1998) suggests that the original sense of χαῖρε at both meeting and parting 
was concrete: “be happy (sc. with something, viz. a present or offering of some sort)”. 
In the case of hymns (he analyzes only the Homeric Hymns), Wachter suggests that the 
offering which the deity is asked to ‘delight in’ is the hymn itself; this tallies with one 
half of the reciprocal charis relationship we perceive in Greek hymns: the god is asked to 
χαίρειν at the worship offered him/her; in return the worshippers wish to delight (χαίρειν) 
in his goodwill (χάρις). 
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The singers express their gratitude, χάρις, toward the god through wor- 
shipful address; in return they hope the god will be pleased, χαίρει, and 
grant them his supportive grace, χάρις again, so that they may enjoy life, 
χαίροντες. To quote Race (1982, 10) again: “The rhetorical τέλος of a 
hymn is, then, to secure the god’s pleasure by a ‘pleasing’ choice of names 
and titles... and by the ‘proper’ narration of his powers and exploits. And 
after finding a fitting ἀρχή and giving a ‘pleasing’ account of the god's 
powers, the hymnist is prepared to make his petition." In an interesting 
passage of the Suppliants Euripides has Adrastos characterize the neces- 
sary internal attitude and sentiment of the hymn-writer if he is to achieve 
this overall object of ‘pleasing’ through his work: “the hymn-writer must 
compose his works in a spirit of rejoicing; if he does not have this feeling 
he will not, in his personal dejection, be able to lift the spirits of others. 
For he is not in a position to do so.”!86 


3.4 An example 


To round off these remarks on form let us consider a complete example, a 
hymnic prayer, possibly by Simonides, to the Fates (Moirai) (see Bowra, 
1961, app. II). The text has been pieced together from separate quotations 
in Stobaeus, but it clearly constitutes a unity with detailed invocation of the 
Moirai, delineation of their powers through various forms of predication, 
a central *pivot' (line 6), followed by a prayer of approximately balancing 
length which makes it clear that the song is written on behalf of a commu- 
nity facing serious danger.!*” Through this simple structure the hymnodist 
wove his art using descriptive epithets defining the relevant attributes of 
the divinities addressed, their powers, what they should provide, and what 
preclude. 








'56180-83 τόν θ᾽ ὑμνοποιὸν αὐτὸς ἂν τίκτηι μέλη / χαίροντα τίκτειν: ἣν δὲ μὴ 
πάσχηι τόδε, / οὔτοι δύναιτ᾽ ἂν οἴκοθέν γ᾽ ἀτώμενος / τέρπειν ἂν ἄλλους: οὐδὲ 
γὰρ δίκην ἔχει. 

18 Only the element of charis is conspicuously absent from these surviving lines. 
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Κλῦτε, | Μοῖραι]. Διὸς αἵ te! παρὰ θρόνον ἀγχοτάτω θεῶν 
“Listen, Moirai, who of gods sit closest beside the throne of Zeus 
ἐζόμεναύ περιώσι᾽ ἄφυκτά τε μήδεα 
and weave with adamantine shuttles countless, inescapable 
παντοδαπᾶν βουλᾶν ἁδαμαντίναισιν ὑφαίνετε χερχίσιν, 











l plans for all manner of designs 
Aica | καὶ | Κλωθὼ || Λάχεσίς! τ’ εὐῴλενοιὸ 
Aisa, Klotho, and Lachesis, fair-armed 
Νυκτὸς κόραι, 
daughters of Night, 
εὐχομένων ἐπακούσατ᾽, οὐράνιαι χθόνιαίἰ τε 
Π listen to our prayer, heavenly and chthonic 
δαίμονες ὦ πανδείµατοι, 
fear-inducing divinities, 
πέμπετ᾽ ἄμμιν ῥοδόχολπον 
send us rose-bodied 
Eùvopiav? λιπαροθρόνους τ᾽ ἀδελφάς, Δίκαν 
Ul Good Government and her sisters on gleaming thrones, Justice 
καὶ στεφανηφόρον Εἰρήναν, πόλιν τε τάνδε βαρυφρόνων 
and crown-bearing Peace, and rid this our town 
λελάθοιτε συντυχιᾶν. 
of down-heartening disasters.” 


Key: 


I: invocation II: pivot ΤΠ: prayer 

αβγδ: imperative request (prayer) 

|αβγδ} name of addressee 

αβγδ: mythological conceptualization of deity 

αβγδ: descriptive or ornamental epithet 

αβγδ: desirable personified abstraction (object of prayer) 
αβγδ: identification of petitioner (*us', ‘our city’) 

αἵ te... ὑφαίνετε᾽...: relative predication 
éCéuevat?...: participial predication 

3 εὐ-νγοτάς, eulogizing deity. 


Chapter 1 


Crete 


Greek religion, and within the frame of that religion the practice of hymn- 
singing, did not start from scratch. Here as elsewhere there is no such 
thing as le miracle (purement) grec. The Greeks themselves were a pop- 
ulation stemming from a mixture composed of (a) the proto-Greeks who 
from +2000 BC onwards migrated into the area nowadays called ‘Greece’ 
and (b) the peoples who had lived there since time immemorial. Therefore 
Greek religion contained elements deriving from (a) the cultural heritage 
with which the proto-Greeks arrived and (b) the religious traditions of the 
‘aboriginals’. For the ‘aboriginals’ in mainland Greece the name ‘Pelas- 
gians’ is sometimes used in the wake of Hdt. 1.57-8, 2.50-53; in Crete one 
calls them *Minoans', a name invented by Sir Arthur Evans. This synthe- 
515 (a+b) is only part of the truth: in the 214 and early 1 millennium B.C. 
there is also a third factor (c): a pervasive influence from Asia Minor and 
also from Egypt: from there the Greeks received such important inventions 
as the potter's wheel, sculpture and alphabetic writing; one need not doubt 
that with these technical advances came narratives and religious concepts. ! 

In this entire process Crete is a location of prime importance. To quote 
Aristotle: “The island (sc. Crete) appears to have been designed by nature 
to dominate Greece and to be well-situated, for it extends right across the 
sea around which nearly all Hellenes are settled; and while one end is not 
far from the Peloponnese the other reaches to the regions of Asia about 
Triopion and Rhodos. This amounts to saying that for all Greeks Crete 








"Two fundamental studies of the influences from the East on Greek culture are W. Burk- 
ert, Die orientalisierende epoche in der griechischen Religion und Literatur, Heidelberg 
1984 = (revised) The Orientalizing Revolution, Cambridge Mass. 1992, and M.L. West, 
The East Face of Helicon, Oxford 1999, 

)δοκεῖ δ’ ἢ νῆσος πρὸς τὴν ἀρχὴν τὴν Ἑλληνικὴν πεφυχέναι xal κεῖσθαι 
καλῶς: πάσηι γὰρ ἐπίκειται τῆι θαλάττηι. σχεδὸν τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἱδρυμένων περὶ 
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is a sort of ‘excentric centre’, while both Phoenicia and thence Egypt are 
within easy reach of it. 

Crete in the first half of the 254 millennium B.C. (Middle Minoan and 
Late Minoan I) had reached great political, especially maritime, power 
and cultural prestige. No one has yet managed to decipher the few texts 
(written in Linear A, on tablets or as graffiti on objects) which might shed 
light on Minoan culture and religion; one has to make do with the arte- 
facts found in caves, mountain sanctuaries and palaces. The caves contain 
clay vessels, double axes, and small earthen dishes or tables with small 
pots affixed for miscellaneous offerings, later called kernos by the Greeks 
(Athenaios 476f). Peak sanctuaries show ash and other traces of sacrifices 
made there, also figurines of men and of animals. In the palaces rhytons 
and seals have been found with representations of a goddess holding snakes 
in her hands or standing between two animals (a Mistress of the Animals), 
and also of ceremonies focused on a tree as sacred centre; sophisticated 
intaglios on gold rings show worshippers above whose outstretched arms 
a female or a male figure floats in what is presumably meant to represent 
an epiphany. 

In the 19th century Bachofen, followed by C.G. Jung, presented his an- 
thropological theory that in prehistorical times around the Mediterranean 
a matriarchal culture prevailed, with a cult of the Great Mother Goddess 
at its centre, occasionally represented with a paredros, a younger mascu- 
line divine companion.) Evans and Frazer applied this theory to Crete in 
particular, and in their wake Willetts (1962, 74ff.) proclaimed that a single 
anthropomorphic female divinity is the central feature of Minoan religion. 
Other scholars are more cautious: they agree that the female element is 
pre-eminent insofar as in Minoan art deities and priests/worshippers are 
frequently female, but they refrain from propounding a universal theory. 





τὴν θάλατταν πάντων’ ἀπέχει γὰρ τῆι μὲν τῆς Πελοποννήσου μικρόν, τῆι δὲ τῆς 
Ἀσίας τοῦ περὶ Τριόπιον τόπου xal Ῥόδον. Aristotle, Pol. 1271b31-35. 

He based this hypothesis on several mythical data: i.a. Ishtar and Tammuz in Sumero- 
Akkadian religion, and Isis and Osiris in Egypt; well-known instances in Greek mythology 
of the same coupling are: Aphrodite with Adonis, and Artemis with Hippolytos. He in- 
terpreted the Amazons as factual evidence for pre-historic matriarchy, whereas nowadays 
scholars see them as a mythical complex and not an ethno-historical reality. For this see 
Josine Blok, The early Amazons: Modern and ancient perspectives on a persistent myth, 
Leiden 1995. 

*Nilsson (1955, 1 293-303); J.N. Coldstream, Deities in Aegean Art before and after the 
Dark Age, London 1977 (passim); Burkert (1985, 45). 
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At present, however, scholars tend to be more critical, certainly as far as 
the theory of the universal Mediterranean Great Mother Goddess is con- 
cerned.? 

Some time between 1600 and 1450 B.C. Mycenaean Greeks came 
to Crete and assumed military control, but (to adapt Horace's felicitous 
phrase): insula capta ferum victorem cepit et artes obtulit. Cretan artists 
were employed by the Mycenaean lords, the Minoan script (Linear A) was 
adapted for writing Greek words (Linear B). The records kept at Knossos 
and elsewhere reveal that these Greeks worshipped their own gods: Zeus, 
Hera, Poseidon, Dionysos, a female deity called Potnia (Athena or Deme- 
ter?), Enyalios (~Ares), Paian, Eileithyia, and also frequently ‘all gods’. 
Some tablets describe ritual, at least they list items — objects, animals, in 
exceptional cases humans — which are to be sacrificed to these gods; but 
they are, without exception, *utility records'. One looks in vain for mythi- 
cal narratives, hymns, any kind of written documents which might explain 
the contents and forms of worship, and, until texts of this sort are found, 
it will never be possible to understand the nature of Minoan-Mycenaean 
religion more than sketchily." 

Scholars have often drawn attention to specific, perhaps Minoan, fea- 
tures of the cult of Cretan Zeus as a young masculine deity. A key witness 
for their thesis is a hymn to Zeus, found during the course of excavations 





>See O. Dickinson, ‘Comments on a popular model of Minoan religion', Oxford Jour- 
nal of Archaeology 13, 1994, 173-84; one quotation from his paper: “There is much evi- 
dence towards assuming [sic] that there were considerable local variations and that poly- 
theism was ubiquitous. Certainly there was no Great Goddess in the sense of a single 
universal goddess as the major or only recipient of worship at religious sites throughout 
Crete.” See also Lucy Goodison & Christine Morris (eds.), Ancient Goddesses: the Myths 
and the Evidence Madison/London 1999, with the critical review by Mary Lefkowitz in 
Bryn Mawr Class. Review (1999) 10.3, and the remarks by Nanno Marinatos, The Goddess 
and the Warrior, London/N.Y 2000, 110-129. 

The one tablet which speaks in an explicit way about human sacrifice is Pylos Tn 316 
(= Doc. # 200), not a Cretan one. For a preliminary discussion of this important tablet see 
J. Chadwick, The Mycenaean World, Cambridge 1976, 89-96; see also his remarks in Doc 
(19737), 459-60. A detailed analysis of the text is given by C.J. Ruijgh, ‘La religion dans 
les textes des tablets mycéniens’, Entretiens sur l'antiquité gréco-romaine, Liège 1999. 

7 Willetts (1962, 54-119) presents an elaborate exposition of Minoan- Mycenaean cults, 
but he does not take Linear B evidence into account. Whenever he brings written evidence 
into play, he takes it from the Archaic, Classical or even Hellenistic eras of Cretan or Greek 
culture. His position is often highly speculative, elaborating ideas advanced by Evans or 
Frazer. Burkert (1985, 19-53) confines himself to description of archaeological and written 
(Linear B) evidence, abstaining from any grand theory. 
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between 1902-05 by a team of British archaeologists led by R. Bosan- 
quet, in East Crete at a location nowadays called Roussolakkos, close to 
Palaikastro in the immediate vicinity of Mt. Petsopha, ancient Dikta. This 
song addresses Zeus in the following words: “Most mighty youth (kouros), 
I salute you, son of Kronos” (etc.). It is the only hymn in this chapter on 
Crete, but, as we shall see, the combination of its archaeological context 
and its contents is so fascinating that in this case quality compensates for 
small quantity. 


1.1 A Cretan hymn to Zeus of Mt. Dikta 
Anonymous Palaikastro, Crete 24^ c. BC 


“Io! most mighty youth, 
I salute you, son of Kronos, 
almighty splendour, who stand 
as leader of the company of gods! 
5 Come to Dikta at this New Year's day 
and take delight in the music, 


(I) which we weave for you with harps, 

adding the sound of oboes, 

which we sing having taken our stand 
10 around your well-walled altar. 

Io! most mighty youth etc. 


(II) For here it was that with their shield(s 
the Kouretes] received you, immortal babe 
out of Rhea's hands, and [hid you 

15 by dancing all around you.] 
Io, most mighty youth etc. 


(III) [of this stanza only the two last words can be read:] 


20  ----------- of the fair Dawn. 





8For an archaeological survey of the area as a whole see *Minoan settlement at Palaikas- 
tro’, by J.A. MacGillivray and J. Driessen in BCH 1990, suppl. 19, 395-412. 
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Io! most mighty youth etc. 


(IV) [The Horai were] plentiful each year, 
and Justice ruled over mortals; 
[all] living beings were governed 
25 by Peace which goes with prosperity. 
Io! most mighty youth etc. 


(V) [Come on, Lord! leap up for our w]ine-jars, 
and leap up for our fleecy [sheep; 
leap up also [for the harvest] of corn, 
30 and for (our houses that there be] offspring, 
Io! most mighty youth etc. 


(VI) [Leap up also] for our cities, 

leap up also for our seafaring ships; 

leap up also for the y[oung ci]tizens, 
35 leap up also for famous themis. 

Io! most mighty youth etc." 


Dating issues 


In dating the hymn we must distinguish a number of separate aspects: the 
date of the inscription itself, the date of the text as recorded and, finally, 
the date to which the origin of this cult of the Greatest Kouros might rea- 
sonably be ascribed. 


The date of the inscription. The criteria are the letter shapes on the stone 
and linguistic data. The stone bears the text of the hymn on both sides, (A) 
and (B). But (B) was so carelessly executed that the priests or magistrates 
must have wanted a new copy (A) to be made on the reverse side. The 
letter shapes prove beyond doubt that the inscription was made in the third 
century A.D. (Guarducci, 1942) 
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The date of the text. Jt is equally certain that this late record was copied 
from a much older inscription which had, perhaps, become illegible. That 
this original dated to the fourth/third century B.C. is indicated by a number 
of metrical and stylistic/linguistic features which belong to mainstream 
Greek poetry of the late classical period (for details see vol. Π). 


The age of the cult. The inscribed stone was found in the neighbourhood 
of an Archaic temple which -- according to the archaeologists — was in use 
from the 7 c. BC onwards. Some of the metal finds, in particular tripods, 
even antedate the more prominent archaeological remains of the temple 
discovered by Bosanquet. The cult may have preceded the construction 
of the Archaic temple by as much as 150 years. So we may conclude 
that when, around 250 A.D., the authorities responsible for the sanctuary 
ordered a new inscription of the traditional hymn to the Kouros Zeus, the 
cult was already more than one thousand years old. 

But the religious imagination which inspired this text may originate 
from as early as the second millennium B.C. As we have said, Zeus (‘Kro- 
nian’) in this hymn is addressed as ‘youth’ (kouros). Now allusions to the 
birth and youth of a god are found in the opening sections of many hymns, 
and Hesiod (Th 468-484) knows about Zeus’ birth: Rhea keeps him away 
from his baby-swallowing father Kronos, and goes away to Crete where 
the baby is born and nurtured.? However, having grown up miraculously 
fast (Hesiod ibid. 492), Zeus is invariably depicted in Greek poetry and 
art, and worshipped in cult, as the bearded father of gods and men. In this 
Palaikastro hymn, however, ‘youth’ is his one and only title, and seems to 
be the most relevant feature of his divinity. Admittedly one can find occa- 
sional traces of this even in the mainstream of Greek tradition,!° but only 





?Guarducci /C III, ii 2, presents on pp. 7-9 complete information about all versions of 
and references to Zeus’ birth and nurturing on Crete. That Zeus has a ‘Cretan connection’ 
finds further confirmation in the mythopceetic imagination of the Greeks: they cherished 
a story that Zeus, having assumed the shape of a bull, seduced Europa (in Phoenicia) and 
brought her to Crete: cf. Il. 10.321- 22; ps.-Hesiod fr. 140,141; Aesch. fr. 99 Radt; and 
Moschos' Europa of +150 B.C. 

10Pausanias knows of a cult of a boy-Zeus at Aigion in Achaia: “the people of Aigion 
have some statues made of bronze, among them a Zeus of boy's age; in ancient times 
beauty contests were held and the most beautiful of all was selected to serve as a priest to 
Zeus; when his beard began to show, the honour passed on to another boy.” (7.24.4: ἔστι δὲ 
καὶ ἄλλα Αἰγιεῦσιν ἀγάλματα χαλκοῦ πεποιημένα, Ζεύς te ἡλικίαν παῖς xtA. . . τὰ δὲ 
παλαιότερα προεχέκριτο ἐκ τῶν παιδῶν ἱερᾶσθαι τῶι Διὶ 6 νυκῶν κάλλει ἀρχομένων 
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in the case of this Palaikastro hymn do we get a full view of a youthful 
Zeus as the focus of cult. 

Almost a century after the discovery of the hymn, another sensational 
discovery was made. Between 1987-1990 members of the same British 
School undertook a series of excavations again at Roussolakkos,!! and 
in a late LM1 B context (roughly 1500 BC) found among other things 
the remains of a chryselephantine statuette (+0.50 m. high), representing a 
beardless young man (fig. 1.1 on p. 76). In view of the precious materials 
from which this statuette is made,!* there can hardly be any doubt that the 
figure represented a god. There are moreover strong indications that the 
area of the building in which the remains of the statuette were found was 
set apart for ritual/cultic purposes. 

MacGillivray et al. (2000, 123-131) suggests (a) that not only the artis- 
tic form but also the religious inspiration for this Kouros came from Egypt, 
and (b) that this Minoan cult of a divine Kouros survived in the much later 
Greek hymn to Zeus-Kouros. He compares the divinity represented by the 
Cretan Kouros with the Egyptian deity Osiris whose revival from death is 
closely related to the fecundity of the earth in the yearly agricultural cycle. 
In the religious imagination of the Egyptians Osiris was immortalized in 
the constellation known to the Greeks (and us) as Orion. Now the morning 
rising of Orion (more especially his ‘dog’, Sothis for the Egyptians, Seirios 
for the Greeks) begins in midsummer, and coincides with the inundation of 
the Nile, vital for the fecundity of the Egyptian soil and the survival of its 
inhabitants. There are some indications that the worshipping community 
in Eastern Crete which instructed the sculptor to make a chryselephantine 
statuette of a young masculine divinity, intended this Kouros to represent a 





δὲ αὐτῶι γενείων ἐς ἄλλον παῖδα ἢ ἐπὶ τῶι κάλλει µετήιει τιμή). 

"| After a series of provisional reports in BSA 82, 1987, 135-154; 83, 1988, 259-82, and 
84, 1989, 417-444, a final publication has appeared in book form (MacGillivray et al., 
2000); we thank the editors for allowing us to read the book before its publication and for 
sending a photograph of the kouros. Our thanks go also to Dr. Mieke Prent (Amsterdam) 
for drawing our attention to the discovery of the Kouros statuette and introducing us to the 
archaeologists of the British School. 

"Body and face were carved from hippopotamus ivory, the head from serpentine, the 
eyes from crystal; there was a wide gold belt round the waist. M. Moak (MacGillivray 
et al., 2000, 82) writes of the craftsmanship: "I know of no other Aegean Bronze Age 
Sculpture which rivals this one in craftmanship; indeed the skill used to carve details in 
both ivory and stone rivals that of any age." Judith Weingarten (MacGillivray et al., 2000, 
103-113) argues that in the shaping of this body the sculptor of the Palaikastro Kouros 
followed an Egyptian canon, in fact a grid. 
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‘constellation’. Moak points to the fact that it was attached by foot-pegs to 
a sort of base covered with a veneer of ‘Egyptian blue’. This blue surface 
was in its turn studded with gold disks. This seems to suggest that the fig- 
ure had a cosmic footing, and “walked in the starry heavens" (MacGillivray 
et al., 2000, 75n.13). 

There is no way of proving the second part of MacGillivray’s con- 
tention, that there is an unbroken ‘theological’ line of descent between 
this Orion-statuette and the Greek hymn of so much later date. But there 
are pointers in that direction. He draws attention to Hesiod W&D 597-8: 
“When mighty Orion appears, order your slaves to winnow Demeter’s holy 
grain”, and 609-611: “When Orion and Seirios have moved into mid-sky 
C...) then, o Perses, gather in all the bunches of grapes". Clearly the 
historical Greeks were aware of the relation between Orion and the key 
periods of harvest. Therefore — so MacGillivray argues — it is not pre- 
posterous to suppose that the Kouros of the Greek hymn whose coming 
is crucial for the harvest of wine and grain (lines 27-29) is related to the 
Minoan chryselephantine divine youth who may represent Orion. 

However that may be, it can hardly be pure ‘coincidence’ that the pre- 
cious statuette of a beardless Minoan god was found about a hundred me- 
tres from the archaic sanctuary of Zeus near which the inscription of the 
Kouros-hymn was also found. One is indeed inclined to suspect that the 
divinity represented by the Minoan statuette is a forerunner of the young 
Greek god (κοῦρος) of our hymn. We would then have here another in- 





35 wot δ᾽ ἐποτρύνειν Δημήτερος ἱερὸν ἀκτὴν / δινέμεν, εὖτ᾽ ἂν πρῶτα φανῆι 
σθένος Ὠρίωνος (597-8) and εὖτ᾽ ἂν 8’ "olov xat Σείριος ἐς μέσον ἔλθηι / οὐρανόν, 
(...) / ὦ Πέρση, τότε πάντας ἀπόδρεπε οἴκαδε βότρυς (609-1 1). Orion’s appearance 
(φανῆι) refers to his rising in June, the period of harvesting and threshing; he appears in 
mid-sky (μέσον οὐρανόν) in September, the season of the wine-vintage. Cf. the chart in 
West's commentary. 

"In 1981 H. Verbruggen (Le Zeus Crétois, Paris, 220) could still argue for the Greek- 
ness of Cretan Zeus : "il n'est pas possible de prouver l'hypothése suivant laquelle le 
Zeus crétois aurait été le prolongement d'une divinité minoenne mále, dont l'existence n'a 
pas encore été démontrée de manière convaincante” — J.K. Sakellarakis, Kernos 1, 1988, 
207-214, concentrating on the Idaean Cave, states that there is now unquestionable archae- 
ological proof for the hypothesis that the roots of the worship of Cretan Zeus are found in 
the cult of a prehistoric, Minoan deity, a young masculine god who personifies the yearly 
birth and death of the vegetation cycle. E.F. Bloedow, Kernos 4, 1991, 139-177, concen- 
trating on the peak sanctuary of Mt Iouktas, argues similarly. In Volcanus. Recherches 
comparatistes sur les origines du culte de Vulcain, Rome 1995, 159-216, G. Capdeville 
argues that a young masculine deity Εελχάνος, venerated by Cretan Greeks, esp. in Phais- 
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stance of the tenacity of religious traditions in Crete, illustrated, for exam- 
ple, by the cult of Eileithyia in Amnisos attested in a tablet from Knossos!> 
and also in Od. 19.188. 

There are late testimonia which prove that a tradition about a young 
Zeus worshipped at the holy site of Dikta was preserved for at least several 
centuries after the Homeric period. Diodorus records a tradition that Zeus, 
having reached adolescence, founded Dikta;!® a lexicon from late antiq- 
uity records the fact that at Dikta there was a beardless statue of Zeus;!” 
the presence of a very old statue is confirmed by an inscription praising the 
magistrates of Hierapytna for having taken care of ancient cult statues in 
the sanctuary of Zeus Diktaios. !8 

Apart from the evidence for continuity in the cult of an adolescent 
Zeus at Dikta, perhaps extending back into the Bronze Age, there are also 
documents pointing to the contemporary relevance of the hymn for com- 
munities in East Crete in the third and second c. BC. This part of Crete was 
considered in antiquity to be the heartland of the Eteocretans, allegedly 
the descendants of the ancient, pre-Greek!? population of Crete who were 
forced inland and eastward, first by the Mycenaean Greeks and then by the 
Dorian invaders some centuries later. Their most important stronghold was 
the city of Praisos, high up in the mountains. Although Strabo places the 





tos and Gortyn (there is some archaeological and epigraphic evidence for this cult in the 
historical period from the 6th c. B.C. onwards) goes back to a Minoan deity; and that this 
cult was intimately linked with the initiation of adolescents in the well-known ἀγέλαι, a 
process which was rounded off by a solemn oath. Concerning this deity there is only one 
‘literary’ witness, an entry in Hesychius: Εελχάνος: ô Ζεὺς παρὰ Κρησίν. In his Tradi- 
tion in Greek Religion, Berlin- New York 1986, pp. 80-81, B.C. Dietrich points to another 
location, Kato Symi, in southern Crete, a site of uninterrupted worship from Minoan into 
Roman times addressed to both a goddess and a younger male god, by the 7th c. B.C. 
known as Aphrodite and Hermes. 

ISKN Gg 705; cf. Willetts (1962, 168-172) and Burkert (1985, 25-26 and 43). 

Ιόάνδρωθέντα δ᾽ αὐτόν φασι πρῶτον πόλιν κτίσαι περὶ τὴν Δίκταν ὅπου καὶ τὴν 
γένεσιν αὐτοῦ γενέσθαι μυθολογοῦσιν (5.70.6); cf. 5. Thorne’s richly documented con- 
tribution ‘Diktaian Zeus in later Greek tradition’ (MacGillivray εἰ al., 2000, 145-162). 

Etym, Magnum s.v. Alxta: ἐνταῦθα δὲ Διὸς ἄγαλμα ἀγένειον ἵστατο. 

"IC MM ij 1.3-5: ἐπεμελῆθεν ἐν τῶι ἱερῶι τῷ Τηνὸς Δυκταίω τὰ ἀρχαῖα ἀγάλματα 
θεραπεύσαντες. 

The Eteocretans are first mentioned in Od. 19.176. For a detailed study of the remains 
of the Eteocretan language see Y. Duhoux, L'Etéocrétois, Amsterdam 1983; a compact 
archaeological view is to be found in J. Whitley, ‘From Minoans to Eteocretans: the Praisos 
region 1200-500 B.C.', in: W. Cavanagh et al. (edd.), Post-Minoan Crete, London 1998 (= 
BSA Studies 2), 27-39. 
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sanctuary of Zeus Diktaios in the territory of Praisos,2° it is more proba- 
ble that it formed a territorial entity of its own, with an amphiktyony of 
a few cities around it.2! Inscriptions prove that the traditional worship of 
Zeus Diktaios defied the ethnic and political changes in the area; through- 
out antiquity his sanctuary remained at the location now called Palaikas- 
tro, between Mt Dikta and the sea. The local tradition which claimed that 
Zeus was born here at Mt. Dikta must have been strong; although it had to 
compete with a rival tradition connecting Zeus’ birth with Mt. Ida, in the 
centre of the island (20-odd miles S.W. of Knossos), Dikta's claim proved 
stronger, for scholars of a later period still held that Zeus was born at Dikta, 
and then brought to the Idaean cave for nurture.” 

Recently Perlman (1995) has drawn attention to two Cretan inscrip- 
tions which show precise parallels with our hymn. In one of them the 
magistrates and priests of Itanos are instructed to compose the text of an 
oath which all Itanians who wished to enjoy full citizen rights were re- 
quired to swear. The other inscription preserves the text of this oath: 


This is the oath which all Itanians have sworn, calling as witness Zeus 
Diktaios, Hera, and the gods worshipped at Dikta (...): “I shall not betray 
the polis of the Itanians nor their territory nor the islands which belong 
to the Itanians (...) Also I shall not betray the ships of the Itanians nor 
shall I betray any of the citizens (...) Nor shall I collaborate towards a 
redistribution of houses or of the sites thereof; nor towards a cancellation 
of debts (...) Nor shall I contrive any harm to the city, and I shall perform 
my civic obligations on equal footing with everyone else in accordance 
with the laws (...). That all citizens who swear truly and abide by their oath 
may be rewarded with the blessings of children, fruitful land, fertile flocks” 
(etc.).? 





20478 (10.4.12) εἴρηται δὲ ὅτι τῶν Ἐτεοκρήτων ὑπῆρχεν fj Πρᾶσος, καὶ διότι 
ἐνταῦθα τὸ τοῦ Δυιταίου Διὸς ἱερόν. 

?See A. Chaniotis, ‘Habgierige Götter, habgierige Städte: Heiligtumsbesitz und Gebi- 
etsanspruch in den kretischen Staatsvertrágen' , Ktema 13, 1988, 21-39; in his more recent 
monograph, Chaniotis (1996) points out that Zeus Diktaios occurs among the gods in- 
voked as witnesses to the oaths which confirm treaties concluded between towns in this 
area: Itanos-Hierapytna (#49: 38, 48), Hierapytna-Lato (#59: 83), Praisos-Stalai (#64: 
15/16), Hierapytna-? (274: 11/12). 

22A scholion on Aratos’ Phaenomena 33: ἐγεννήθη μὲν ἐν τῆι Δίκτηι, μετεκομίσθη 
δὲ ἐπὶ τὸ ἄντρον τῆς Ἴδης. In the same vein Diodorus (5.70) says that Rhea, Zeus' 
mother, τὸν Δία τεκοῦσαν ἐν τῆι προσαγορευομένηι Δίκτηι (the Loeb ed. prints Ἴδηι, 
but the Teubner ed. by Vogel records that 3 mss., CFG, have Δίκτη) κλέψαι xal δοῦναι 
λάθρα τοῖς Κουρῆσιν ἐκθρέψαι τοῖς κατοικοῦσι πλησίον ὅρους τῆς Ἴδης. 
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The words in italics coincide with terms used in the last two stanzas 
of the hymn. Perlman: “It is almost as though JC iii 4,8 and the hymn's 
petitio preserve the same text written in two different ritual languages." 
(163). She offers arguments (pp. 166-7) for supposing that this oath was 
used also for the ‘graduation’ ceremony of the community's ephebes.?4 
In this way the sanctuary of Zeus Diktaios and the ‘rite de passage' cel- 
ebrated in it helped to preserve the territorial and social integrity of the 
polis. Not only of Itanos, perhaps. Chaniotis (1996, 129) points to the 
plural ‘our cities’ (line 32 of the hymn) and suggests that the cities be- 
longing to the amphiktyony may have sent their would-be citizens (the 
‘young citizens’ of the hymn, 34 νέος πολείτας) to the sanctuary of Dik- 
taean Zeus for a common festivity.2> As a group these cities were keenly 
interested in upholding not only *famous Themis' (the social and political 
order within each city, line 35 of the hymn), but also “Eirene who nurtures 
prosperity" (25). Cretans knew all too well the economic misery caused 
by internecine war which had been almost endemic in their island. Most 
probably the ephebes of these townships sang and danced this very hymn: 
for Cretans a dance-in-arms (πυρρίχη) was an essential feature of ephebic 
training (Strabo 10.4.16; Plut. Lyk. 4.2). The ephebic oath cited by Perl- 
mann helps us understand how the hymn functioned in its social setting. 
It gives documentary support to the far-reaching, if speculative, theories 
advanced by Jane Harrison in Themis in connection with the Palaikastro 
hymn (see notes on lines 12-14 and 34 in vol. ID. 





"The first inscription is JC III 4.7; the second, which contains the oath is III 4.8. The 
relevant part of the oath is as follows: τάδε ὤμοσαν τοὶ Ἰτάνιοι πάντες Δία Auctatov 
xal Ἥραν xal θεοὺς τοὺς ἐν Δίκται (...)' πόλιν τὰν Ἱτανίων οὐ προδωσέω οὐδὲ 
χώραν οὐδὲ νάσους τὰς τῶν Ἰτανίων (...) οὐδὲ ναῦς τὰς τῶν Ἰτανίων προδωσέω 
οὐδὲ τῶν πολιτᾶν προδωσέω οὐδένα (...). οὐδὲ γᾶς ἀναδασμὸν οὐδὲ οὐειᾶν οὐδὲ 
οἰκοπέδων οὐδὲ χρεῶν ἀποκοπὰν ποιησέω (...), οὐδὲ βουλευσέω περὶ τᾶς πόλιος 
χακὸν οὐδέν, πολιτεοσέομαι δὲ ἐπ᾽ ἴσαι xal ὁμοίαι κατὰ τοὺς νόμους (...) τοῖς 
8 εὐορχέοσι xol χατέχουσι tov ὅρχον τέκνων ὄνασιν γίνεσθαι καὶ γᾶν ἔγκαρπον 
φέρειν xal πρόβατα εὐθηνεῖν χτλ.. Guarducci dates both inscriptions as "ineuntis saec. 
fere III a.C.n." 

4For the importance of this oath see Chaniotis (1996, 125). Xenophon Mem. 4.4.16 
States that for the sake of social cohesion (ὁμόνοια) it was custom in many Greek cities 
that all citizens swear an oath to that purpose. For a discussion of this oath, see J. Plescia, 
Oath and Perjury in Ancient Greece, Tallahassa 1970, 15-27. The text of the oath used for 
this purpose in Athens is preserved in Lycurgus in Leocr. (ed. Conomis, Leipzig 1970), 77. 

PIn another case he also suspects that "die jáhrliche Vereidigung nicht in der Stadt, 
sondern in einem beiden gemeinsamen Heiligtum vorgenommen wurde" (1996, 124). 
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Figure 1.1: The Palaikastro Kouros. Chryselephantine statuette. LM 1B c. 1500 


BC. 


Chapter 2 


Delphi 


For at least ten centuries Apollo’s oracle at Delphi was considered by the 
Greeks and many of their neighbours to provide the most authoritative 
access to the hidden will of Zeus. Like the eagles which, in myth, had 
converged when flying from the periphery of the flat earth precisely over 
Delphi, state embassies and private petitioners travelled from all corners of 
the Mediterranean to inquire of the oracle how best to react to an existing 
problem or prepare for the future.! Individual petitioners had to approach 
Apollo’s oracle in a ritually clean and acceptable state: preliminary sacri- 
fice, washing, suitable apparel, introduction by a Delphic official, were all 
prerequisites for admission to the adyton. 

State delegations, known as thedriai, or ‘inquiries’, approached Del- 
phi in a correspondingly more elaborate and ceremonious fashion. Here 
one has to distinguish between ‘emergency’ consultations of the oracle 
-- in times of plague, famine, war — and regular calendrical thedriai which 
Greek states sent to Delphi to participate in pan-Hellenic celebrations. The 
former were conducted by a small group of state officials and, although 
preliminary sacrifice and ablutions were necessary before consultation of 
the oracle, there was little pomp and ceremony. Delphic festivals, on the 
other hand, such as the Pythia, the Theoxenia or S(t)epterion, were the oc- 
casion for elaborate choral dancing, hymn-singing, prayer and sacrifice.? 
Typically, each city would pick members of its thedria prior to departure 
according to the artistic or hieratic services required of them: poets, mu- 
sicians, dancers, heralds, priests, torch-bearers, basket-carriers might be 
among those chosen to represent their state. And just as theatrical choruses 





'On the whole subject cf. M. Dillon, Pilgrims and Pilgrimage in Ancient Greece, Lon- 
don 1997. 


tOn Delphic festivals see Roux (1976), Nilsson (1957, 150-62). 
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had to rehearse their act together with the poet-director, so theoric choruses 
had to go into training while still at home for the event abroad. For a state 
theoria was a demonstration of the excellence on which the community 
prided itself: choral hymn-singing, with its combination of music, dance, 
poetic text and religious content, was the vehicle for a ‘multi-media’ pre- 
sentation of civic piety and excellence. 

The departure of such an embassy was marked by hymn-singing and 
devotional rites. Typically, it proceeded toward its goal, the god's tem- 
ple, along a traditional route — e.g. the Sacred Way leading from Athens 
to Delphi^ — which included stops for more hymn-singing and ceremo- 
nial dancing. For example, Pausanias describes the annual procession of 
Athenian women called Thyiades to Delphi, where they would join with 
Delphic women in celebrating Dionysos on Parnassos, as follows: “It is the 
custom of these Thyiades on their way from Athens (to Delphi) to perform 
choral song-dances at various stations along the route including Panopea.” 
(10.4.3)? Once the delegation reached its destination — after a suitable rest, 
no doubt — it formed up to perform the full repertoire of hymns: proces- 
sional hymns (prosodia), elaborate dances (hyporchemata) and stationary 
choral hymns.Ó A splendid rf. krater by the Kleophon Painter (fig. 2.1 on 
p. 79) illustrates the scene in front of the Delphic Oracle when a delegation 
arrived in stately procession to consult the god. 

At Delphi the ceremonial approach to Apollo's temple was along the 
Sacred Way leading up from Krise past important landmarks such as the 
temple of Athena Pronaia and the graves of heroes such as Neoptole- 
mos.’ The route had an authoritative divine precedent. The Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo describes how Apollo guided Cretan merchants in from the 
sea to be ministers of his newly-founded oracle (388-90 ἐφράζετο... οὓς 
τινας ἀνθρώπους ὀργίονας εἰσαγάγοιτο, / ot θεραπεύσονται Πυθοῖ ἔνι 
πετρηέσσηι). He appeared to them in the form of a handsome young eph- 





3Note the Pythian Thearion on Aigina mentioned by Pindar N 3.69-70, a meetin g-place, 
presumably, for Aiginetan embassies to Delphi prior to departure. Rutherford (2001, 334): 
"they may have sacrificed there before setting out, and further sacrifices may have been 
carried out by officials remaining behind during their absence". 

*Cf. L. Neville, Delphi and the Sacred Way, Liverpool 1987. 

"ταύταις ταῖς Θυιάσι κατὰ τὴν ἐξ Ἀθηνῶν ὁδὸν καὶ ἀλλαχοῦ χοροὺς ἱστάναι καὶ 
παρὰ τοῖς Πανοπεῦσι καθέστηκε. 

SPlutarch's description of Nikias’ mission to Delos in 3417 BC provides a good example 
of the pomp and ceremony of the proceedings; see above p. 30. 

"Cf. E. Suárez de la Torre, *Neoptolemos at Delphi’, Kernos 10, 1997, 153-76. 
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Figure 2.1: A theoria arrives at Del 
Ferrara. Late 5 c. BC. 


phi. Rf volute krater by Kleophon Painter in 
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ebe (499-50 πρωθήβηι, χαίτηις εἰλυμένος εὐρέας ὤμους), and instructed 
them to follow him up the hill from Krise to his temple singing the paian- 
chant (500 ἔρχεσθαί 6’ ἅμ᾽ ἐμοὶ καὶ ἰηπαιήον᾽ ἀείδειν). The hymn de- 
scribes how, after sacrifice on shore, the Cretan merchants followed the 
minstrel-god Apollo: 


“Off they set. Lord Apollo, son of Zeus, led the way, holding his phorminx 
in his hands, playing beautifully upon it and taking fine high steps. The 
Cretans followed, marching in time, toward Pytho and they sang ‘i€paiéon’ 
in the manner of paians sung by Cretans in whose hearts the Muse has 
planted the gift of song.” 


One might call this account aetiological in the sense that the narrative is 
clearly framed to explain observable practice, or rather, accepted tradition: 
the author of the hymn, familiar with the tradition that the first human 
administrators of the Delphic cult had come from Crete, bringing with 
them the Cretan paian, explained this by means of the story that Apollo 
rather coincidentally ‘spotted’ the Cretan ship at sea (391 ἐνόησε) and 
brought its crew to Delphi to serve him. Clearly, then, the story is tailored 
to explain two aspects of Delphic tradition: the Cretan origin of certain 
cult practices, and the paian as the appropriate processional song for those 
approaching the oracle. 

Delphi’s early ‘Cretan connection’ receives some confirmation from 
other sources (see further Huxley, 1975). Pausanias reports, as an alter- 
native to the Python story, that it was one Krios of Euboea whom Apollo 
had killed with his arrows, and that Cretans had purified him of the blood 
taint (10.6.6). Another tradition names a Cretan, Chrysothemis, as the first 





5514-19 βάν ῥ᾽ ἴμεν. ἧρχε δ᾽ ἄρα σφιν ἄναξ Διὸς υἱὸς Ἀπόλλων,/ φόρμιγγ᾽ ἐν 
χείρεσσιν ἔχων, ἐρατὸν χιθαρίζων, / καλὰ καὶ ὕψι βιβάς᾽ οἵ δὲ ῥήσσοντες ἕποντο / 
Ἱρῆτες πρὸς Πυθὼ καὶ ἰηπαιήον᾽ ἄειδον, / οἷοί τε Κρητῶν παιήονες, οἷσί τε Μοῦσα 
/ ἐν στήθεσσιν ἔθηκε θεὰ μελίγηρυν ἀοιδήν. Huxley (1975) argues that παιήονες in line 
518 applies to people, not to paian-songs themselves, and translates ‘paean-singers’. He ar- 
gues that these Paiawones were followers of their eponymous god Paiawon, who is attested 
in Linear B and whose name became assimilated with Apollo Paian. There is a problem 
with his reading however: in line 517 it is said that ‘Cretans sang the 'iepaiéon' cry; the 
next line then makes less sense if we translate ‘in the manner of Cretan paean-singers', as 
‘Cretan’ becomes tautologous. When Huxley (1975, 124n.23) further differentiates these 
‘Cretan paean-singers’ from the next group ‘and those in whom the Muse has implanted 
sweet song’, he introduces fwo groups of singers with whom the Cretan sailors are com- 
pared, thus weakening the comparison. Both instances of te in 518 are, in fact, cases of 
‘epic te’ as analyzed in detail by Ruijgh (1971). 
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victor in the Pythian competition for composing a ‘hymn to Apollo’ (Paus. 
10.7.2). Pausanias does not say whether this ‘hymn’ was a paian, or some 
other type (see below). Chrysothemis was also associated with the purifi- 
cation story, as his father Karmanor was named as the man who had puri- 
fied Apollo of bloodguilt (Huxley, 1975, 122-2). These accounts appear to 
be variants of a tradition which held that Apollo had incurred bloodguilt 
at an early stage of assuming power at Delphi by slaying the Python, or 
someone else, and that Cretans had administered rites of purification.? To 
this extent the account tallies with the statement in the Homeric Hymn that 
Apollo had instated Cretans as the first administrators of his oracle. 

There is some archaeological evidence for contacts between Crete and 
Delphi in the eighth century: a number of votive bronzes of Cretan origin 
dating to the eighth and seventh c. have been found at Delphi, and Rolley 
argues that the nature of the finds makes it likely that they were dedicated 
by Cretans at Delphi rather than stemming from e.g. Cretan mercenaries 
captured or killed by mainland Greeks.!° Sourvinou-Inwood suggests that 
the two sacred stones prominent in Apollo's Delphic sanctuary — the om- 
phalos and Zeus' séma (see p. 117) — both go back to Minoan cult: an oval 
stone with fillets is shown in conjunction with eagle-like birds and a young 
god holding a bow.!! 

When one considers the paian itself an ambiguity emerges in the ac- 
count of the Homeric Hymn. The statement that the Cretans accompanying 
Apollo sang the ‘iépaiéon’ response ‘in the manner of Cretan paians' may 
mean either that the chant itself was a Cretan import or that the manner 





?^One notes the parallel tradition in Athens ascribing the purification of the Alkmaion- 
idai after the Kylonian massacre to the Cretan Epimenides, in c. 596 B.C. For Delphi note 
further Pausanias’ remark (10.5.10) that the first Delphic temple-builder, one Pteras, had a 
Cretan city named after him, Aptereoi. 

"C. Rolley, Fouilles de Delphes V.3. Les trépieds à cuve clouée, Paris 1977, 145f.; 
id. 'Les grands sanctuaires panhelléniques', in: The Greek renaissance of the eighth c. 
BC. Tradition and innovation, Proc. of the 2nd int. Symposium at the Swedish Institute in 
Athens 1-5 June 1981 (109-14), 110-1. The bronzes in question are pieces of tripods and 
armoury (bronze shields etc.) which, as Rolley says, are of the decorative, non-combative 
type, showing that they were brought to Delphi as votive offerings, not as weapons. 

!'Sourvinou-Inwood (1987, 225 and n.47): "The omphalos, I believe, is one of the 
elements which Apollo's Cretan component contributed to the Delphic Apollo's persona; 
the Cretan component entered the Delphic cult (perhaps together with the title Delphinios), 
probably in the late eighth century, when there were contacts between Crete and Delphi, 
and the growing Delphic cult and its god were developing in response to the needs they 
were fulfilling with increasing success”, 
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in which they sang it was typically Cretan, although the chant itself (that 
is, the paian refrain) was known elsewhere in Greece. The latter inter- 
pretation is perhaps more likely. In Homer we find both the cult song 
paian!? and the divine doctor, Paiéon, but neither has a particularly Cretan 
association. It is true that Mycenaean Pa-ja-wo-ne (probably equivalent 
to Homeric Paiéon) occurs on a Linear B tablet from Knossos (KN V 52) 
but this is after the shift of power from Crete to mainland Greece, so the 
occurrence of the name does not prove its Cretan origin. 

If the hymn means that a specifically Cretan type of paian was intro- 
duced at Delphi at an early date, one wonders whether the name of a partic- 
ular metre, cretic (κρητυκός, —~--), in which paians might be composed, 
did not give rise to the story. Harvey (1955, 173) believes the alternative 
name for cretic metre, paionic, must derive in some way from paians, ^ 
and we have at least two excellent specimens of Delphic paians composed 
in cretic-paionic metre (nos. 2.6.1 and 2.6.2). However, it is true neither 
of paians generally nor of Delphic paians specifically that cretic-paionic is 
the predominant metre.? Whether or not there was any historical basis to 
the account of the HHApollo, we may register the fact that the Delphic au- 
thorities promulgated a Cretan origin for the cult and its typical cult song, 
perhaps because of the ancient authority this conferred. 

The majority of the cult hymns found at Delphi or which we know 
were composed for performance at Delphi were, in fact, paians. Pindar’s 
sixth and eighth paian were destined for performance at Delphi; the hymns 
to Apollo preserved in Delphic inscriptions (all the texts are presented be- 
low) are, with certain minor exceptions, paians. Plutarch records the tradi- 
tion that paians were performed at Delphi during the summer when Apollo 
was in residence, whereas for three months in winter, when Apollo was 
away enjoying the midnight sun among the Hyperboreans and Dionysos 
was left in charge of Delphi, dithyrambs were sung (De E apud Delph. 





"Huxley (1975, 122) mentions the ‘Lesbian paian’ Λέσβιον παιήονα referred to by 
Archilochos fr. 121 West. 

"Sung by the Achaeans in //. 1.473 to Apollo for relief from the plague. 

l4Cf. West (19820, 146) and Huxley (1975, 119- 20). 

5 Küppel (1992, 75ff.) who cites Wilamowitz’ belief that there may have been a local 
tradition at Delphi of cretic paians and that the metre was called ‘cretic’ “weil die delphi- 
schen Priester sich eine kretische Herkunft erfunden haben", i.e. first came the tradition of 
a Cretan origin to Delphic cult, then the name for the metre. West (1982b, 55) comments: 
* . from at least the fifth c. the Greeks regarded the metre (sc. cretic) as characteristically 
Cretan. Possibly it was of Minoan origin, and had survived in local choral dances." 
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389c). It seems in fact that the beginning of the ‘Apolline’ season at Delphi 
in spring was ushered in by the singing of paians by choruses of local men; 
Bacchylides says that Apollo “comes to meet the flowers of paian-song 
which the Delphic choruses sing beside the famous temple”,!® where the 
metaphor “flowers of song’ was probably suggested by the season of flow- 
ers at which the paians were sung. In fr. 128c Pindar refers to the “seasonal 
paians of the children of gold-distaffed Leto"!" where the word ‘seasonal’ 
(ὅριαι) refers most naturally to spring. Pindar does not, however, specify 
the locality of these paians. A further indication of cletic paians summon- 
ing Apollo to Delphi is found in Himerios’ prose summary of a ‘hymn to 
Apollo' by Alkaios (below no. 2.1): Zeus sent Apollo to Delphi to take 
up the prophetic seat, but the god diverted the swan-drawn chariot to the 
Hyperboreans instead. The Delphians set up choruses of young men and 
performed paians to entice the god back,'? but he chose to stay a whole 
year with the Hyperboreans before returning to Delphi. When he did re- 
turn it was the summer season, and we may perhaps assume that the cletic 
paians which tbe Delphians had sung to no avail a year earlier had fallen 
in the spring/summer season. 

The Delphic shrine must have resounded on many occasions of the 
year? to the choral paians performed both by local choirs and foreign 
theoriai to Delphi. When Ion sings his “sweeping song’ at the beginning 
of Euripides' Jon, set in Delphi (no. 10.3.1), it is punctuated both by fre- 
quent references to other features of cult life at the Delphic oracle such 
as the laure] bushes, the pure water from the Kastalian spring, swans, and 
by a repeated paian chant which the boy sings to the resident god and his 
adoptive father.?? Ion’s song serves to characterize him in the audience's 
eyes as a devoted servant of Delphic Apollo and at the same time to set 
the scene of the ensuing play using typical features of Delphic cuit. Pa- 
ians were obviously characteristic of Delphic cult. But what was a paian? 





5168-10: ὕκηι παιηόνων / ἄνθεα πεδοιχνεῖν, Πύθι Ἄπολλον, / τόσα χοροὶ 
Δελφῶν / σὸν κελάδησαν παρ᾽ ἀγακλέα ναόν. 

"Fr, 128c 1-2: χρυσαλακάτου τεχέων Λατοῦς ἀοιδαί / ὥ[ρ]ιαι παιάνιδες. 

'δΔελφοὶ μὲν οὖν, ác ἤισθοντο, παιᾶνα συνθέντες xal µέλος, xal χοροὺς ἠϊθέων 
περὶ τὸν τρίποδα στήσαντες, ἐχάλουν τὸν θεόν. 

With the exception of the three ‘dithyrambic’ winter months. 

"Lines 125-27 and again at 141-43: ὦ Παιὰν ὢ Παιάν, / εὐαίων εὐαίων / εἴης, 
ὦ Λατοῦς παῖ, “Paian, O Paian, may you be blessed, blessed, son of Leto”. The song 
consists entirely of long syllables, a fact commented upon by West (1982b, 55) (‘spondaic 
invocations’). 
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Why was it closely associated with Apolline cult? We need to consider the 
history and theory of the paian as a particular type of hymn. 


Theory of the paian 


One may begin with Proklos’ definition of the paian in the Chrestomathy 
as it presumably reflected the consensus of Alexandrian theory: “the pa- 
ian is a type of song composed nowadays to all the gods but originally 
belonging properly to Apollo and Artemis, being sung for the cessation 
of plagues and diseases"?! The kernel of this definition may be traced at 
least as far back as Didymos.”? Clearly Bk. 1 of the Iliad sets the ma- 
jor precedent here, when the plague-struck Achaeans “petition the god (sc. 
Apollo) in song the whole day long, singing a beautiful paian",? but there 
are other features of epic language and early cult which support the in- 
trinsic connection of the paian with healing and Apollo. Homer knows a 
separate god called Paeon who is responsible for healing the gods’ wounds 
and afflictions (see p. 207f.), and from whom human doctors are said to 
descend (Od. 4.232). At an early stage the identity of this healing god be- 
comes assimilated with that of Apollo who can be called upon as Apollo 
Paian in times of trouble. The word ‘paian’ is frequently used in tragedy 
metaphorically for ‘cure’ or ‘relief’. Clearly the first association in Greek 
minds when they heard or used the word παιάν /παιών as noun or cult title 
of the god was with healing, relief, liberation, deliverance from pain or 
adversity.” 

Studies of the paian from the first half of the twentieth century have 





2! Ap. Phot. Bibl. 320a21-24 Henry: 6 δὲ παιάν ἐστιν εἶδος ὠιδῆς εἰς πάντας νῦν 
γραφόμενος θεούς, τὸ δὲ παλαιὸν ἰδίως ἀπενέμετο τῶι Ἀπόλλωνι καὶ τῆι Ἀρτέμιδι 
ἐπὶ καταπαύσει λοιμῶν xal νόσων ἀιδόμενος. Cf. Pollux 1.38 for the original affinity 
of paian to Apollo. 

? Etym. Gud. 446.50 Sturz: Παίανες, παρὰ τὸ παύσω παύων xol κατὰ τροπὴν τοῦ υ 
εἰς ι. καὶ οὕτω 6 Δίδυμος, “Paians (come from) ‘I stop’, by a change of the u to i. Thus 
Didymos". 

23472-3 οἱ δὲ πανημέριοι μολπῆι θεὸν ἱλάσχοντο / καλὸν ἀείδοντες παιήονα κοῦροι 
Ἀχαιῶν, / μέλποντες ἑκάεργον. 

241 et two examples suffice: Aesch. Ag. 98-9 παιών τε γενοῦ τῆσδε μερίμνης, "be 
healer of this care!”. Aristoxenos (fr. 117 Wehrli) tells the story of the women in south- 
ern Italy who, in his time, suffered the strange disorder of rising in mid-meal, hearing a 
‘voice’ which called them out into the countryside; Delphi prescribed singing “spring-time 
paians for sixty days” (παιᾶνας ἄιδειν ἑαρινοὺς ἔδωδεκατης{ ἡμέρας E") as cure for the 
affliction; cf. M.L. West, CQ 40, 1990, 286-7. 
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concentrated on refining this general point by classifying the very diver- 
gent occasions on which a paian might be sung.? Greeks from various 
city-states sang paians when they marched into battle (= παιωνίζειν, e.g. 
Aesch. Pers. 393; Timotheos fr. 800 PMG) or were victorious in battle 
(e.g. Il. 22.391-2; Aesch. Seven 635 ἁλώσιμον παιᾶν᾽;, Thuc. 7.44.626), 
when Poseidon shook the earth (e.g. Xen. Hell. 4.7.4), as a kind of ‘grace’ 
at dinner parties before the drinking began (e.g. Alkman fr. 98.2; Plato, 
Symp. 176a; Xen. Symp. 2.1, cf. Schröder (1999a, 23-31)), and even, ac- 
cording to a number of passages in tragedy, when someone had died and 
the bereaved wished either to pacify the dead man’s shade, or possibly the 
underworld gods (Rutherford, 1995a, 121ff.). When one considers the va- 
riety of occasions on which paians were sung -- both happy and troubled 
~ and the diversity of gods who appear to be addressed on the various oc- 
casions — not exclusively Apollo and/or Artemis by any means — one is 
tempted to conclude that Proklos' statement is an over-simplification even 
for the early to classical period. 

In 1994 Kappel published a large-scale monograph on the theory of 
the paian from a modern point of view, together with detailed case studies 
of selected paians and an appendix of texts and testimonia on the paian. 
Briefly, his findings can be summarized as follows: 


1. The original unifying concept behind a paian was functional rather 
than formal. That is to say, the paian was distinct from ‘hymn’ gen- 
erally in that it was typified by an attitude of prayer and entreaty on 
the part of a human petitioner (“Heilsempfinger’) to a divine bene- 
factor (*Heilsbringer).?? The hymn, on the other hand, was charac- 
terized more by worship pure and simple, an attitude of praise and 
glorification.?8 





PE g. Fairbanks (1900), Deubner (1919), A. von Blumenthal RE XVIII 1942, 2340-62 
s.v. Paian. 

2608, W. Kendrick Pritchett, Ancient Greek Military Practice vol. 1, Berkeley 1971, 106. 

"Dabei wird sich zeigen, daB die Funktion, die der Paian in den verschiedenen 
Aufführungskontexten hat, klar beschreibbar und zudem überraschend einheitlich ist: In 
allen Füllen dient der Paian der gebetshaft-dialogischen Kommunikation mit einer als 
Heilsbringer gedachten Gottheit: diese Kommunikation ist geprägt von der Heilserwartung 
(Bitte) bzw. Heilserfahrung (Dank) des Paian-Ichs.” (28) 

“Gerade diese auf Ansprache und Dialog hin organisierte Struktur des Paians ist es, 


die ihn... zum Beispiel vom Hymnos, der von der Sprechhaltung der ‘Anbetung’ geprügt 
ist, unterscheidet" (64). 
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2. The paian was never restricted to any particular god, but rather was 


addressed to a variety of gods; the common denominator was the 
occasion on which the paian was sung, the individual or community 
situation (‘Sitz im Leben’) which made a sung petition for deliver- 
ance from danger or affliction, or thanks for that deliverance, rele- 
vant and necessary. The divine recipient (e.g. Apollo) was not the 
common denominator of paians, but rather their function as a certain 
type of communication between men and gods. 


. In the archaic and classical period the form of the paian, in particu- 


lar the presence of the so called paian-refrain (i) παιάν and its vari- 
ants), was not its defining attribute, but rather the form was free and 
flexible, according to the circumstances in which the song for deliv- 
erance was performed. This lack of formal components in archaic 
and classical paians contrasts with Alexandrian theory of the paian, 
which appears to have made formal elements the defining marks of 
paians as opposed to e.g. dithyrambs. According to the Alexandrians 
a poem was a paian if it contained ἰὴ παιάν and vice versa.? 


. The tendency toward formalization of paian theory among Alexan- 


drian scholars was matched by an increasing formality, not to say 
uniformity, in cult paians themselves. Although the function re- 
mains the same — a petition for well-being or salvation to a saviour 
god (typically still Apollo or Asklepios) — formal compositional εἷ- 
ements come to the fore, indeed come to dominate the poetic com- 
position as a whole to the exclusion of creative poetic elements. The 
Hellenistic paian becomes stereotyped. Kappel’s main witness to 
this process is the Paean Erythraeus (our no. 6.1). 


In sum, Kappel argues that, contrary to the rather defeatist conclusions 


of previous writers who had despaired of finding a unifying definition of 
the ancient paian in terms of the deity addressed, or the formal elements of 
composition, the ancient paian did indeed have a remarkable unity of func- 
tion and a defining moment: the supplicatory attitude of the ‘Paian-Ich’ 
who enters into poetic dialogue with a saviour god in order to pray for sal- 
vation or thank the god for salvation.?? This view overlaps with that given 





29A key text here is a scholion on Bacchylides (© Bacch. c. 22-23 p. 124 M = POxy 
23.2368, col. 1, 9-20) recording the debate between Aristarchos and Kallimachos as to 
whether Bacchylides’ ‘Kassandra’ poem was a dithyramb or a paian. 
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by Proklos above in that the latter defined the paian as a hymn for relief 
in a particular kind of adversity, plague or illness. Where Kappel departs 
from the ancient definition is in his claim that the divinity addressed was 
from the start largely irrelevant to the hymnic genre called paian, and that 
the situations in which a paian would be a suitable means of supplicating 
a saviour god were much more diverse than those envisaged by Proklos’ 
definition. He points out that paian supplication was not only for health 
from sickness, but also for military success, and generally well-being from 
adversity. 

Very recently Schréder (1999a) published a monograph also devoted to 
paian theory, with the explicit aim of refuting systematically all the major 
points made by Kappel with the exception of one: Schröder acknowledges 
that Kappel was right to point out that the paian is typically a religious 
song addressed to a saviour god in the hope of, or in thanks for, salvation. 
But the points he attempts to refute are important ones: 


1. Contrary to Kappel’s listing of paians from the classical period not 
addressed to Apollo, Artemis or Asklepios, Schróder goes through 
each supposed example of a ‘non-Apolline’ paian in order to show 
either that the song was not a paian, or that the evidence identify- 
ing it as a non-Apolline paian is somehow suspect or inconclusive. 
Schróder admits that the shortest form of ‘paian-cry’ may not have 
been limited to Apollo and his circle, but that these inarticulate cries 
do not count as proper paians. His argument, then, is that Proklos 
was right to say that the paian in the archaic and classical period 
was a genre of song germane and proper to Apolline cult (including 
Artemis, Delos, Leto and Asklepios by virtue of their close associa- 
tion with Apollo). 


2. Contrary to Küppel's claim that i?) παιάν and its variants were not 
constitutive elements of the paian up to and including the fifth cen- 
tury, Schróder again goes through all the examples to prove the op- 
posite, that the paianic epiphthegma was indeed a defining formal 
element of the genre. 








This view — apart from its element of ‘poetic dialogue’ — is not in itself new: Schmidt 
(1990, 22) writes: "the paean was fundamentally a hymn to a god, though with the specifi- 
cation that it asked or thanked the god for a release from suffering". Kappel’s contribution 
is the methodological rigour applied to demonstrate the universal validity of the idea. 
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3. Contrary to what Kappel maintains about Alexandrian paian the- 
ory (that it employed essentially formal, not functional, criteria), 
Schróder argues that the Alexandrian scholars were fully aware of 
the functional core of paianic supplication. Their criteria for classi- 
fying earlier choral lyric were not antagonistic to the earlier (func- 
tional) understanding of these genres, as they were conversant with 
still-existing cults which continued to employ paians (for example) 
in their worship; moreover, their recognition of certain formal char- 
acteristics of the different types of hymn (the ἰὴ παιάν cry in paians; 
mythic/heroic narrative in the dithyramb) did not conflict with prac- 
tices in earlier centuries, but was simply a practical observation of 
fact. 


4. The stereotype appearance of some later paians observed by Kappel 
does not point to a historical change in the understanding of what 
a paian was, but rather is a reflection of the fact that, from the fifth 
century, we possess highly-wrought poetic texts by Pindar and Bac- 
chylides and no standard texts repeated year after year in worship 
(these simply were not recorded), whereas from the fourth century 
on we possess a fair number of epigraphic texts — admittedly lacking 
in poetic originality and adornment — and no examples of ‘high liter- 
ature’. In other words the historical change which Kappel perceives 
in the very genre of paian is an illusion caused by a change in the 
conditions of transmission of paian texts. 


Káppel's book had the signal merit of freeing consideration of the pa- 
ian from the impasse into which it had manoeuvred itself by concentrating 
on formal attributes; the effect of Schróder's book is, as it were, to put the 
clock back by arguing that the formal elements long recognized (by the an- 
cients as well) in the paian are, by and large, valid and consistent through 
the long history of paianic composition. He grants that Küppel's functional 
analysis of the paian is correct — its aim to petition or thank for salvation — 
but disputes his central historical argument that formal stereotyping of the 
paian is a post-classical development. Where does this debate leave us? 
Before answering that question let us consider a third major theoretician 
and commentator on the genre of paian. 

In his ‘Apollo in Ivy’ Rutherford (19958) begins by giving a summary 
account of the cult paian before showing how tragedy drew on this existing 
tradition in order to manipulate the genre of paian for a variety of theatrical 
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effects. His main conclusion about cult paians is that they were typically 
performed by the ephebic youth of a community to celebrate and stabilize 
the strength and cohesion of that community through their shared dance. 
The paian was both initiation of mature male youth into the cult of its 
archetype among the gods, Apollo — parallel to the initiation of girls into 
women’s cults through the performance of partheneia — and demonstration 
to the community of its resources in terms of male force. Rutherford sees 
this element of community safety and well-being as the unifying element 
behind the various occasions on which paians might be sung: 


“Therefore paeanic song-dance represents the organization and exhibition 
of the collective strength of adult males...Paeanic song-dance was per- 
ceived as promoting the safety and stability of the polis, which had a spe- 
cial dependence on this group. The security of the polis is always the ulti- 
mate consideration, whether the immediate function is galvanizing an army 
for battle, invoking divine help for healing or averting a catastrophe, wor- 
shiping Apollo on a pilgrimage to one of his sanctuaries, commemorating 
great military victories of the past, or celebrating the wedding of one of the 
young men of the community. The invocation of Paian/Apollo concomitant 
with performance of paeanic song-dance can be construed as an external 
projection of the strong, youthful male -- the ideal citizen.” (Rutherford, 
1995a, 115-16) 


Whereas Kappel had seen the common denominator of paians in the sup- 
plicatory attitude of the performers in a particular situation, Rutherford, 
correctly in our opinion, sees in the performers themselves and their per- 
formance, the underlying social function of the rite: the dance of the male 
youths is a demonstration of their assimilation to Apollo, strong young 
male god par excellence; their demonstration is an artistic and cultic ex- 
pression of their readiness to support and defend the polis. Rutherford’s 
view has the advantage of separating the genre of paian from its immedi- 
ate -- and highly variable — circumstances of performance. It is simply not 
true that all paians petition or thank a god for deliverance from danger and 
adversity; as we will see in the case of the majority of Delphic paians, there 
is very little mention of danger or adversity. And why should there be in 
the case of calendrical festivals which can only be celebrated under stable, 
peaceful conditions? Rutherford’s concept of the ‘well-being’ of the state 
which the paian aims to promote has the advantage of encompassing both 
‘emergency’ paians*! and ‘celebratory’ festival paians. 





?!Our best example is no. 9.2. 
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The idea that the paian was a community song performed by a cho- 
rus of young men receives confirmation from the archetypal source, the 
HHApollo, with which we began. When Apollo guided the Cretan ship 
to shore at Krise he leapt from sea-level in the form of a shooting star 
and came to rest in the adyton of his temple. At the sight, the womenfolk 
of Delphi uttered the typical cry of ὀλολύγη (445-46 αἱ ò’ ὀλόλυξαν / 
Κρισαίων ἄλοχοι καλλἰζωνοί τε θύγατρες).2 Then Apollo descended to 
the shore again adopting the appearance of “a strong and vigorous man in 
the first flush of manhood, his long hair flowing down to his broad shoul- 
ders” (449-50 ἀνέρι εἰδόμενος αἰζηῶι te χρατερῶι τε, / πρωθήβηι. 
χαίτηις εἰλυμένος εὑρέας ὤμους). In this form he addressed the Cre- 
tans, admonishing them to become ministers of the oracle and to join 
him in singing the paian as they processed to Pytho (above). The ap- 
pearance adopted by Apollo is precisely that of typical celebrants of the 
paian: strong, male, with shoulder-length hair (sc. ἀχερσεκόμας7θ), in the 
first flush of manhood (πρωθήβηι). When, as we have seen, the Cretans 
obey his instructions, marching to the Cretan paian-chant (517 ἰηπαιήον᾽ 
ἄειδον), the inaugural song and dance of welcome to Apollo at Delphi is 
complete: the women have uttered their ritual cry of ὀλολυγή, the men 
their i) raráv.?* 

What (necessarily tentative) conclusions can be drawn from the an- 
cient evidence and modern theory? We believe the following points can be 
made: 


1. In view of the HHApollo and the very name ‘paian’, it is likely that 
a form of the i παιάν cry was characteristic of the paian.?? 


2. Since Apollo — and later Asklepios — acquired the cult title Παιάν 





32Cf. Od. 3.450; Aesch. Ag. 594-5 γυναικείωι νόμωι / ὀλολυγμὸν; Eum. 1047; god- 
desses utter the cry at Aristoph. Birds 222, 782. For the religious and social implications 
of ὀλολύζειν see L. Deubner's fundamental contribution (1941). 

3 Cf. the appearance of the performers of the paian composed by Isyllos, no. 6.4, 17. 

344 parallel is found at Bacchylides 17.124-129 when, on Theseus’ reappearance from 
the depths, the girls on board Minos’ ship ὠλόλυξαν and the young men παιάνιξαν. On 
this gender distinction between ὀλολυγή and th παιάν see Pulleyn (1997, 178-183). There 
are a number of passages in tragedy in which women or girls appear to sing or utter a 
paian — e.g. Aesch. Ag. 242-47; Cho 151; Eur. JA 1468 -- but perhaps these are examples 
of tragedians ‘bending the rules’ for the purposes of the play, cf. Rutherford (19954) who 
discusses such anomalous paians in tragedy. 

35Cf. Athen. 15, 696e,f (and 701b,c) who calls ἰηπαιάν the παιανοκὸν ἐπίρρημα or 
ἐπίφθεγμα. 
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and could be invoked by this name alone, it is likely that Apollo is 
the ‘focal god’ of paians, with those closely associated with him — 
Artemis, Leto, Delos, Dionysos (at Delphi), Asklepios -- receiving 
paian worship by virtue of their proximity to Apollo. 


3. Young males typically formed the chorus for a paian. The chorus of 
young men represented their polis so their paianic worship of Apollo 
both invoked Apolline protection of the city and demonstrated the 
Apolline virtues of its young menfolk. 


4, ‘Paian’ meant ‘Healer’ or ‘Saviour’ originally, so that paians tended 
to be sung petitions, or thanks, for healing or deliverance. 


5. The etymological connection of the paionic (= cretic) measure with 
παιών and παιώνιος led to speculation (and mythical invention) about 
a Cretan origin of the Delphic paian. 


Early Delphic hymns 


Pausanias preserves a number of short citations from, and references to, 
early Delphic hymns. No doubt working from temple archives, he runs 
through the events which from earliest times constituted the Pythian Games 
and says that the earliest competition was ‘for a hymn to the god’.*© This 
does not specify what kind of hymn, but Strabo (9.3.10) says that “the orig- 
inal competition at Delphi was for kitharodes singing a paian to the god”.27 
The fact that the composition was kitharodic ~ i.e. for solo voice to kithara 
or lyre accompaniment -- receives indirect confirmation from Pausanias 
since, when he mentions the second event introduced, aulodia, he says that 
the original event, kitharódia, remained unaltered (ibid. 4 κιθαρωιδίας μὲν 
καθὰ καὶ ἐξ ἀρχῆς). Moreover, all the names of famous poets listed by 
Pausanias as not having carried off the Pythian crown although one might 
have expected them to (Homer, Hesiod, Musaios, Orpheus) are hexameter 
poets rather than choral lyricists. Pausanias calls one such composition 
by Alkaios a ‘prooimion to Apollo’ (10.8.10 Ἀλκαῖος ἐν προοιµίωι τῶι 
ἐς Ἀπόλλωνα). As we have seen (introduction, section 2.1), the prooimion 





10.7.2 ἀρχαιότατον δὲ ἀγώνισμα γενέσθαι μνημονεύουσι καὶ ἐφ᾽ ὧι πρῶτον 
ἆθλα ἔθεσαν, ἄισαι ἴμνον ἐς τὸν θεόν. 

ἁγὼν δὲ ὁ μὲν ἀρχαῖος ἐν Δελφοῖς κιθαρωιδῶν ἐγενήθη, παιᾶνα ἀιδόντων εἰς 
τὸν θεόν, sc. Apollo. 
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was a hexameter poem sung to kithara accompaniment as a prelude in hon- 
our of a god. If we bring all these indications together we may guess that 
the original competition poem ‘for the god’ at Delphi was a kitharodic 
hymn (paian, according to Strabo, later a nome) in hexameter verse sung 
by a solo singer to his own accompaniment on the kithara.?* 


The second event introduced at the Pythian Games was the song to 
aulos accompaniment, aulódia, won on three consecutive occasions by 
one Sakadas (10.7.4). To Sakadas is also attributed the invention of the 
‘Pythian nome’, a composition to aulos accompaniment imitating Apollo’s 
triumph over the Python.*? It had five movements — introduction, trial, 
challenge, iambic and dactylic, and pipes — a later and elaborate version 
of which is described by Strabo (9.3.10): trumpets and fifes were added 
to the musical accompaniment, which apparently imitated the noises made 
by Apollo’s whizzing arrows.*° Aulody was, however, according to Pau- 
sanias, removed from the Pythian programme shortly after its introduction 
as its music was considered too melancholy (10.7.5-6). Since the Pythian 
nome continued to be performed, it was clearly distinct from aulody pure 
and simple. 


Pausanias also records a number of hymnic compositions by, or sung 
by, local Delphic women. One Boio was the author of a hexameter ‘hymn 
for the Delphians’ in which she sang of the founding of the oracle by ‘those 
coming from the Hyperboreans’, among them Olen, a name which, as we 
will see (p. 147f.), was closely associated with the legendary pre-history of 
the cult of Delian Apollo (10.5.7-8).*! Pausanias records the names of sev- 
eral early prophetesses of Apollo - Phemonoe (10.5.7), and one Herophile, 
also named Sibylla, although he is at pains to distinguish the earlier figure 
of Sibylla from Herophile who came after her. Both ‘sang oracles' stand- 
ing by the ‘projecting rock’ at Delphi (10.12.1), and Pausanias knows of 
a ‘hymn to Apollo’ by Herophile, although this seems to have been for 
Delian Apollo (10.12.2). Delphic tradition also knew of women called 
Peleiadai even before Herophile, who sang a primitive kind of hexameter 





38For the first choral hymn at Delphi see p. 334. 

3 Cf. Strabo 9.3.10 προσέθεσαν δὲ τοῖς χιθαρωιδοῖς αὐλητάς τε xal κιθαριστὰς 
χωρὶς ὠιδῆς, ἀποδώσοντάς τι μέλος, ὃ καλεῖται νόμος Πυθικός, “they added to the 
kitharodes (sc. at the Pythian competition) instrumentalists on the aulos and kithara who 
were to play a melody which they call the Pythian Nome”. 

“OCF, West (1992, 212-14). 

*! See CA 23-24. 
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hymn to Zeus and Ge." These hexameter hymns by legendary Delphic 
women should be connected with the Delphic institution of the ‘Pythia’, a 
woman mouthpiece of Apollo who 'sang the hexameter' (sc. responses). 


Delphic mythical tradition 


As we have seen in the introduction, hymns elaborate their invocation and 
praise of a god by describing prominent features of the sacred place associ- 
ated with his cult and above all by elaborating the actions of the god at that 
place. The HHApollo lays an important groundstone through its mythical 
narrative: Apollo's advent at Delphi, his building of the temple with the 
help of Trophonios and Agamedes, the slaying of the dragon sent by Hera; 
finally the arrival of the Cretans at Delphi, as we have seen, as first admin- 
istrators of the oracle and singers of the paian. In his introduction to the 
site, Pausanias records many details of the mythical tradition surrounding 
features of Delphi’s sacred topography. With almost monotonous regu- 
larity these myths ‘explain’ the name of a topographical feature such as the 
Kastalian Spring, Mt. Parnassos, the Korykian Cave, with reference to an 
eponymous figure usually descended from Apollo and a local nymph. In 
some cases ingenious etymologies serve to bend (presumably traditional) 
names to the genealogical cause: all features of Delphic terrain are at- 
tributed to Apollo and his circle with the result that travellers to Delphi 
feel surrounded by the god at every step. 


The myth of the first temples 


The HHApollo makes no use of, or refers only obliquely to, a number 
of other important Delphic traditions which subsequent hymnodists could 
draw upon when it suited them. It is to Pindar's eighth paian that we owe 
the earliest extant version of the myth of earlier, magical temples prior to 
the stone edifice mentioned by the HHApollo as the work of Trophonios 
and Agamedes following Apollo's instructions. The sources and signifi- 
cance of this myth are the subject of a brilliant study by Sourvinou-Inwood 

4210.12.10 Ζεὺς ἦν, Ζεὺς ἐστίν, Ζεὺς ἔσσεται: Ò μεγάλε Ζεῦ. / Γᾶ καρποὺς 
ἀνίει, διὸ χλήιζετε Ματέρα γαῖαν, “Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus will be. Ὁ great Zeus! 
Earth produced the fruits, for which reason laud Mother Earth!". 

“For details and variants of Delphi’s sacred topography see L. Lacroix, ‘Pausanias et 


les origines mythiques de Delphes: éponymes, généalogies et spéculations étymologiques', 
Kernos 4, 1991, 265-76. 
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(1979). As far as we can follow the myth in Pindar’s fragmentary text 
combined with other sources, ^ there appear to have been three temples at 
Delphi prior to the stone temple of Trophonios and Agamedes: first came a 
temple made entirely of laurel; next a temple made of the unlikely materi- 
als beeswax and birds’ feathers, which was removed by Apollo himself to 
the Hyperboreans in the currents of the wind; then a bronze temple made 
by Hephaistos and Athena and bearing six golden Keledones, or ‘Charm- 
ers’, who, like Homer's Sirens, caused men's undoing by tempting them 
to listen to their enchanting song.*° This bronze temple was swallowed up 
by a chasm in the ground caused by the gods. Fourth in line was the stone 
temple built by the mythical heroes Trophonios and Agamedes; this last 
survived into the historical period and was replaced in the sixth c. BC by 
the temple built with the help of the Alkmaionidai. 


Not enough of Pindar’s paian survives to make out what his purpose 
was in narrating this myth in the context of a paian probably intended for 
performance at Delphi. Sourvinou-Inwood analyzes the myth using a com- 
bination of archaeological evidence and structuralist methodology. The 
first temple she finds to have been a historical possibility as just such an 
edifice — an apsidal temple from the eighth c. of Apollo Daphnephoros 
whose walls were constructed of laurel wood — has been found at Eretria 
in Euboea. Sourvinou-Inwood argues that this Euboean temple might well 
have been built in imitation of a Delphic antecedent. The second temple, 
of wax and feathers, clearly belongs to the realm of myth or fairy-story and 
could not have existed in reality except as a model; nevertheless there is a 
link between its building materials and Apolline cult in that bees and birds 
appear both to have played a part in the mantic procedures of the site. The 
third temple Sourvinou-Inwood also locates in the realm of myth as, al- 
though its material, bronze, was familiar enough as a building or sheathing 
material used by humans, its constructors, Athena and Hephaistos, and the 
figures adorning it, the Keledones, are clearly mythical. She then goes on 
to suggest that the temple built by the heroes Trophonios and Agamedes 
may have been suggested to Pindar by the age of heroes which Hesiod, on 





“Especially Pausanias 10.5.9-13, Aristotle De Philosophia fr. 3 R; Σ Pindar Pa POxy 
841 fr. 107; Strabo 421 (=9.3.9); Eratosthenes, Katast. 29; Plut. De Pyth. orac. 402D; 
Philostratos Vit. Apoll. 6.10-11. 

45Cf Philostr. Apol. T.6.11 ἑνὸς δὲ αὐτῶν xol χρυσᾶς ἴυγγας ἀνάψαι λέγεται 
Σειρήνων τινὰ ἐπεχούσας πειθώ, "And from one of them (sc. Apollo’s temples) it is said 
that he attached golden wrynecks which possessed, as it were, the attraction of Sirens". 
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one view, seems to have ‘interpolated’ into an original myth of the ages of 
man expressed purely in terms of metals. 

By applying structuralist methodology to this sequence Sourvinou- 
Inwood goes on to suggest that the succession of temples at Delphi forms 
a meaningful sequence beginning first with temples built by nature alone 
— inanimate plants, then animals ~ followed by a sequence which proceeds 
through the gradation divine (temple of Athena and Hephaistos), heroic 
(Trophonios and Agamedes), human (first historical temple). This latter 
progression she connects with the account in the HHApollo which de- 
scribes how the first Delphic temple was built according to the ground-plan 
of Apollo and the building skills of the two heroes, helped by the whole 
tribe of mortals. 

Where we part company with Sourvinou-Inwood's analysis of this myth 
is in her conviction that Pindar may have been its author. Pindar is well- 
known for altering or refining a transmitted myth but not for raw invention, 
particularly not in the conservative area of cult song; it seems to us far more 
likely that he is drawing on Delphic tradition here, no doubt with a degree 
of selectivity or emphasis which we can no longer assess. 


The myth of the previous occupants of the Delphic oracle 


Strangely uncoordinated with the myth of earlier temples at Delphi is an- 
other myth also purporting to record the early history of the oracle before 
Apollo's tenancy. We hear either of a threefold or fourfold sequence of oc- 
cupants culminating in Apollo: Ge and Poseidon, Themis, Phoibe, Phoibos 
Apollo. The transition from one occupant to another is told variously as 
involving strife or proceeding amicably. In the hymns below we will have 
occasion to comment on detailed variants of the story. Pausanias (10.5.5- 
7) refers to the conflicting stories concerning previous occupants of the 
Delphic oracle. The main points of his account may be summarized here. 
First he refers to a (Delphic?) account which held that the earliest oracle 
belonged to Ge, who installed a mountain nymph Daphnis as mouthpiece 
of the oracle./ó Then Pausanias refers to a hexameter poem entitled Eu- 
molpia, ascribed to Mousaios. It said that the first temple belonged to Ge 
and Poseidon: Ge pronounced the oracles and an attendant of Poseidon 
passed the oracles on to mortals. Then the oracle was given by Ge to 





"Here we might detect the shadow of a connection between Daphnis, whose name de- 
rives from δάφνη, laurel, and the mythical first temple. 
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Themis, from whom Apollo received the oracle as a gift. Poseidon was 
given Kalaureia by Troizen to compensate for the loss of Delphi. 

The fullest extant account of this succession myth from the classical 
period is found in Aeschylus’ Eumenides. The Delphic priestess Pythias 
speaks the prologue which commences with an account of Delphic hieratic 
myth and ceremony: 


“First among the gods I honour in my prayer the first goddess of prophecy 
Gaia. After her, Themis, who was the second occupant of this oracular 
seat according to the story. In third place another Titan daughter of Earth 
took over the seat, Phoibe, not by force but with her consent. She made 
the oracle a bequest to her kinsman Phoibos, who received the appellation 
Phoibos from her.” 


This formulation, which, like Ion's song in Euripides’ Jon mentioned above, 
serves partly to set the scene of the play in Delphi for the benefit of the au- 
dience, is likely to bear some relation to authentic Delphic ceremonial. It 
seems the Greeks explained Apollo’s relations to other deities at the site 
— Ge/Gaia, Themis, Poseidon — by means of a succession myth whereby 
a chronological sequence of occupants culminated in Apollo. Was there 
a historical basis to the myth? The tendency until recently was to sup- 
pose that behind the myth lurked some genuine local traditions possibly 
going back to the Mycenaean period. The fact that a votive deposit of 
Mycenaean pottery and female figurines was found at the site of Athena 
Pronaia’s sanctuary, combined with a widespread conviction that an ear- 
lier stage of Aegean religion may have been characterized by worship of a 
chthonic ‘mother of the gods’ figure, inclined scholars to the assumption 
that the historic cult at Delphi — which began no earlier than the ninth c. 
— may have preserved memories of an earlier Mycenaean oracle focussing 
on a mantic goddess. Sourvinou-Inwood (1987) has — in our opinion, cor- 
rectly — attacked all the premises on which this assumption rests. In par- 
ticular she points to the circularity of the argument which begins from the 
myth of Gaia as Apollo’s predecessor, looks for Mycenaean evidence of 
cult, and then, having found some small traces, proceeds to identify the 
figure of Mycenaean cult with Gaia, thus ‘proving’ the historicity of the 
myth.“ 





"Even B. Dietrich, ‘Divine madness and conflict at Delphi’, Kernos 5, 1992 (41-58), 
44, now sees fit to revise his earlier view that there may have been continuity between 
Mycenaean and late-Geometric times. 
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She points to the fact that the Odyssey (11.581) is already familiar with 
Pytho as the site of Apollo’s oracle, and that the cult at Delphi commenced 
only shortly before the likely date of composition of the Odyssey, leav- 
ing little time for the predecessors of Apollo envisaged by myth. Far more 
plausible, in her opinion, is to see in the myth an explanation, in the form of 
a narrative, of observable Delphic ritual: the fact that Gaia had a shrine at 
Delphi and occupied a place in Delphic prayer (above), albeit one subordi- 
nate to Apollo, might be explained by the fact that Apollo arrived later than 
Gaia and subsumed her cult under his. Once this pattern was established 
- that of Apolline supremacy based on benevolent take-overs of earlier 
occupants — it was extended to other divine figures who featured in local 
cult: Poseidon, Themis and the nebulous Phoibe. In Sourvinou-Inwood's 
view, Apollo was the founder of the Delphic oracle — as the Homeric Hymn 
relates — and the myth of the previous occupants employed diachronic nar- 
rative to explain synchronic features of his historic cult. 


Myths of advent 


We may perhaps see a common element in both the above mythical com- 
plexes relevant to the hymn-writer’s art. Both are ‘adventist’ myths in the 
sense that they chart the coming of the god (in his present form and man- 
ifestation) to Delphi as a triumphant entry following worthy but inferior 
predecessors. The myth of earlier temples enumerates a number of mytho- 
logically interesting but ultimately flawed creations to end with a thor- 
oughly satisfying work produced by the heroes Trophonios and Agamedes 
in collaboration with Apollo; the myth of the previous occupants shows 
how Apollo subsumed under his dominion the chthonic powers of Earth, 
Themis (= divine right) and possibly Phoibe by succeeding them in a 
benevolent and supportive succession. The myths are conceptual ladders 
constructing out of primeval obscurity an ascending scale of prophetic and 
divine power culminating in Apollo. At the same time the metaphor of 
advent is crucial to many of the ceremonies and hymns of Delphi. As we 
have seen above, Delphic choruses performed paians to induce Apollo to 
reappear from the Hyperboreans in spring; the Delphic S(t)epterion festival 
(vol. II p. 49) focussed on Apollo’s mythical journey to Tempe to receive 
purification after the slaying of the Python, followed by a joyful return to 
Delphi. Many of the hymnic texts presented below contain invocations of 
Apollo to come, now, to Delphi to inspire and preside over the human cer- 
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Figure 2.2: Apollo flies over the sea on his winged tripod. Hydria by the Berlin 
Painter. Vatican Museum. 480/470 BC. 


emony. Myths of the god’s original advent at Delphi take their place in this 
cletic effort using the religious logic “you came once; come again now.” 
In this way, the cletic element of many Delphic hymns reflects the expe- 
rience of pilgrims to Delphi with which this introduction began. Small or 
large, private or official, delegations travelled to Delphi along established 
routes from various Greek cities; their pilgrimage was often inspired by 
the knowledge that Apollo had trodden the same path to establish, restore 
or purify the oracle toward which they were hopefully bound. 
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Texts 
2.1 Alkaios’ paian to Apollo 
Alkaios (summarized in prose by Himerios) Yearly 6th c. 


“I want to recount a story of Alkaios to you, one he wrote in the 
form of a lyric paian to Apollo. I won't relate it to you in its original 
Lesbian verse form, not being much of a poet myself, but prefer to 
give it in prose without the metre. 

When Apollo was born, Zeus equipped him with a golden crown 
and lyre and gave him a chariot in addition to drive around in: it 
was drawn by swans. With these Zeus sent him to Delphi and the 
Kastalian Spring, where he was to mete out justice and law to the 
Greeks. 

Apollo however mounted the chariot and made the swans fly to 
the Hyperboreans. When the citizens of Delphi noticed this, they 
composed a paian and a melody for it, assembled a choir of youths 
around the tripod, and called on Apollo to come back from the Hy- 
perboreans. 

But he stayed a whole year with the people there, laying down 
the law. Only when he judged that the time had come to let the 
Delphic tripods resound as well did he order the swans to fly back 
again from the Hyperboreans. 

It was summertime, the very mid-point of summer, when Alka- 
ios had Apollo return from the Hyperboreans. So for that reason, 
since it was summer when the god arrived, the song takes on a sum- 
mery strain to accompany the god: nightingales sing the sort of thing 
you might expect them to sing in Alkaios; swallows sing as well and 
cicadas too, but not about their fate when they were among men, but 
rather they sing all the songs about the god. Furthermore the Kastal- 
ian Spring flows silver — in the poem, that is — and the level of the 
Kephisos rises dramatically, its waters welling up like the Enipeus 
in Homer. Alkaios is clearly striving to imitate Homer in making the 
water capable of noticing the god's presence too." 


This paian to Apollo was the first poem of Book 1 in the Alexandrian edi- 
tion of Alkaios.*® To judge from the metre of the first line, quoted as ὦναξ 
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Ἄπολλον, παῖ µεγάλω Atoc, “Lord Apollo, child of great Zeus", the 
whole was composed in Alcaic stanzas. It must have been quite a long 
poem as the narrative is extensive; direct speech may have been a feature 
(e.g. the choir of youths who try to induce Apollo to return from the Hy- 
perboreans by singing a paian, or when the swallows and cicadas sang for 
Apollo when he took up residence in Delphi). Himerios appears to omit 
at least one detail we hear about in another source: at 10.8.10 Pausanias 
cites “Alkaios’ prooimion to Apollo" for the information that the Kastal- 
ian Spring had received its waters as a gift from the river Kephisos. This 
is probably also the composition to which [Plutarch] de Mus. 14, 1135f., 
refers when he cites ‘one of Alkaios’ hymns’ in which Apollo is accredited 
with the invention of aulos music.?! Neither Pausanias nor [Plutarch] calls 
this work by Alkaios a paian, leaving us to choose between the alternatives: 
(i) they are referring to a different composition (unlikely, on the whole), or 
(ii) they are using the terms ‘prooimion’ and ‘hymn’ generically.? The 
magnificent vase in the Vatican Museum by the Berlin Painter (fig. 2.2 on 
p. 98) illustrates a number of general features of the Apolline myth: the 
flight over sea in a winged vehicle (here a tripod; in Alkaios a chariot), 
prophetic tripod, lyre as symbol of the god’s musical ability. 

The narrative has a number of innovative, not to say revolutionary, 
features which might not have suited formal performance at a festival of 
Apollo. Alkaios’ main departure from tradition is in making Apollo fly 
straight to the Hyperboreans instead of obeying Zeus’ instructions to take 
up prophetic duties at Delphi, that was against Zeus’ will, and the citi- 





48Schol. A Hephaistion, Poem. 3, p. 169.23-170.1: καὶ ἔστι τῆς μὲν πρώτης ὠιδῆς 
ἀρχή: [- -]. 

?? Hephaistion 14.3: τὸ καλούμενον Ἀλκαϊκὸν ἐνδεχασύλλαβον. . «οἷον: with schol. 
Comparable with frg. 129, invocation to Zeus, Hera and Dionysos. Cf. Page (1955, 244ff.). 
POxy 2734, 1 (Lobel) confirms that Ἄϊπολλον najt belongs in the first line. 

Disputed by Page (1955, 246) who says that the whole narrative could fit into six or 
seven Alcaic stanzas. 

"οὐ... μόνη δὲ κιθάρα Ἀπόλλωνος, ἀλλὰ xal αὐλητυκῆς xai χιθαριστυκῆς εὑρετὴς 
b θεός: δῆλον δ᾽ éx τῶν χορῶν xal τῶν θυσιῶν, ἃς προσῆγον μετ᾽ αὐλῶν τῶι 
θεῶι, καθάπερ ἄλλοι τε καὶ Ἀλκαῖος ἔν τινι τῶν ὕμνων ἱστορεῖ, cf. Libermann (1999, 
fr. 307c). 

S? There is a third theoretical alternative: that Himerios used the term ‘paian’ inaccu- 
rately. On the other hand, Alkaios’ poem described how the Delphians struck up paians to 
lure Apollo back to Delphi from the Hyperboreans and this very poem described his return 
to Delphi: Alkaios’ poem was surely either a fully-fledged paian in its own right, or at least 
closely assimilated to the genre. 
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zens of Delphi were accordingly dismayed: they urged Apollo to return by 
singing a paian round his prophetic tripod.?? Apollo chose to stay a whole 
year with the Hyperboreans before consenting to return. His long stay in 
the North, and the time of his return to Delphi both conflict with Delphic 
tradition: Apollo was thought to leave Delphi for the Hyperboreans during 
the winter months but to return in spring.?^ From Himerios’ paraphrase 
we cannot tell whether Alkaios gave a motivation for Apollo’s anti-social 
behaviour at the beginning of his mythical career? 

Another feature of the poem as reported by Himerios points more in the 
direction of a lyric composition in Alkaios’ normal manner than a devo- 
tional piece intended for choral performance during a festival. The songs 
sung by the nightingales, cicadas and swallows to celebrate Apollo's ar- 
rival in Delphi were apparently fanciful and ornamental (15 θερινόν τι 
καὶ ἢ λύρα περὶ τὸν θεὸν ἀβρύνεται) and in Alkaios’ accustomed lyric 
manner (16 οποῖον εἰκὸς παρ᾽ Ἀλκαίωι). Whilst a poetic conceit of this 
nature might be charming in a literary composition, one wonders whether 
it would suit a cult paian. When one compares Sappho’s highly personal 
‘hymns’ to Aphrodite, which combine the formal structure of hieratic po- 
etry with personal content suited to recital among friends or literati, as well 
as other works by Alkaios himself,? it seems likely that the poem para- 
phrased by Himerios is of a similar nature. The metre (Alcaics) is another 
point linking this composition with Alkaios’ sympotic poetry. 

We could go further and speculate whether the mythically jarring note 
of Apollo’s self-chosen exile among the Hyperboreans might not contain a 
contemporary allusion. Apollo rebelled against the highest authority, Zeus, 
and distanced himself from Delphi for a year until he judged the time ripe 
for his return: perhaps the myth was intended to parallel the exile of Alka- 





On which see vol. II, p. 91. 

“Cf. Daebritz, RE IX 261-4, s.v. *Hyperboreer' ; Nilsson (1955, I 548f.); 614; Burkert, 
GR 342-3. 

Page (1955, 249 n. 2) rejects the possibility that in Alkaios' poem Apollo's quarrel 
with Zeus following the punishment of Asklepios was behind his exile (for this see Ap. 
Rhod. 4.611f.). As the departure to the Hyperboreans appears in Alkaios’ poem to have 
occurred during Apollo's youth (i.e. before Asklepios' birth), this appears correct. Possibly 
Apollo's absence served in Alkaios' poem primarily as an aition for the development of the 
supplicatory paian by the Delphians, cf. ἐκάλουν τὸν θεὸν ἐλθεῖν. 

55 Esp, frg. 129 (cf. Page, 1955, 161ff.) which combines a solemn prayer to Zeus, Hera 
and Dionysos with a prayer for vengeance on Pittakos, the traitor (our no. 4.4). Likewise if 
the storm at sea in fr. 34a (our no. 4.3) is a political allegory for stormy politics (as many 
think), then the cletic prayer to the Dioskoroi might serve a political cause. 
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ios’ own political group from Mytilene.*’ It would not be difficult to see 
in Apollo’s combination of law-giving qualities (10 θεμιστεύσας) and mu- 
sical gifts, an allusion to Alkaios’ combined interest in poetry and politics. 
Fr. 129 (our no. 4.4) provides a striking parallel for a text with hymnic fea- 
tures directed toward a clear political purpose in rallying support among 
members of the exiled hetaireia against Pittakos. 


2.2 Pindar's 6th paian 


Pindar 


10 


15 


Title: A Paian for the Delphians in Delphi 


*By Olympian Zeus, I beseech you, golden 
Pytho of the famous oracle, 

receive me in the Graces' train 

and Aphrodite's company 

at this most auspicious time 

as speaker for the celebrated Muses. 

At the spring's bronze columns 

I heard Kastalia's watery voice 

was lacking a men's dance-chorus, and came 
to avoid embarrassment 

to your citizens and my good name. 
Obeying my heart — like a child 

to its dear mother — I made my way 

to Apollo's grove, haven of garlands 

and festivals, where the daughters 

of Delphi repeatedly sing of Apollo 

beside the shaded epicentre of earth, 

the ground ringing to their rapid steps. . . 




















490-461 BC 


str. a 


57Qn Alkaios’ various periods of exile cf. Page (1955, 197ff.), and below p. 174. That 
the ‘Hymn to Apollo’ appears to have been the first poem in the Alexandrian edition of 
Alkaios does not of course mean that it came first chronologically or that Alkaios himself 
would have placed it thus. The Alexandrians thought a hymn or prayer to the gods made 
a suitable introduction to a collection of verse, just as a ‘prooimion’ used to preface a 
rhapsode's or kitharode's performance. 
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2.2 Pindar's 6th paian 
(gap of 30 lines) 


... and whence arose this undying (celebration) 
— no problem for immortals 

to teach the wise such things, 

but impossible for humans to discover. 
Well now, young women, Muses, 

since you know everything — a privilege 
you received in common with the Father 
in his threatening clouds, and Memory -- 
hear me now! My tongue longs 

to raise strains of honey-sweet perfection 
when I join Apollo's large-scale festival 
of the Banquet of the Gods. 


The sacrifice is on behalf of all 
Greece, inaugurated 

by the Delphic people [for deliverance] 
from famine... 

(gap of 13 lines) 


.. . [Achilles] whom he 

shot... 

the long-range archer god 

in the mortal body of Paris, 

and straightaway put off 

the day of Ilion’s capture 

by shackling the brutal son of Thetis, 
sea-goddess of the blue-black hair, 

to his death in battle, the trusty 

bulwark of the Achaeans. 

What resistance Apollo showed pale-armed Hera, 
pitting his unbending strength against her 
and Athena! Years of effort sooner 
Achilles would have captured Troy, 

had Apollo not been watching. 

Yet Zeus, poised on the golden clouds, 
the very pinnacles of Olympus, 
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did not dare unravel fate, watchdog of the gods 
that he is. For fair-haired Helen's sake 

it was necessary that flames 

of burning fire should level 

mighty Troy. When they laid 

the corpse of warrior Achilles in his much-lamented grave, 
messengers sailed the ocean wave 

and fetched Neoptolemos back 

from Skyros, a strong fighter, 

who sacked the city of Troy. ep. 
But he never saw his beloved mother again 
nor the Myrmidons’ horses in his native fields 
while rallying the bronze-helmed ranks. 

Hard by Mt Tomaros in Molossan country 

he arrived, eluding neither storm-winds 

nor the Archer with the outsize quiver. 

For the god had sworn, 

because he'd killed the old man Priam 

who'd scrambled on the palace altar, 

that he'd not make it home in peace 

nor reach old age. 

In a fight with temple-officials 

over the myriad honours 

Apollo killed him 

in his own temple by Earth's great navel. 

Ie! now cry Ie, measures of the paian- 

song, Ie again, young men!” 


( third triad: praise of Aigina and Aiakos) 


The riddle of the poem 


Pindar composed this paian for a Delphic chorus of young men on the oc- 
casion of the annual ‘Banquet of the Gods’ (Theoxenia). The title of the 
poem as given in the margin of the papyrus translates ‘For the Delphians 
to Pytho’, that is, Pindar sent/brought the song to Pytho, the site of the 
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Delphic oracle, for performance by the Delphians. In lines 7-11 he says 
that he has heard that the oracular site is lacking a ‘dance of men’ and that 
he intends making good the lack; like 'a child obeying its mother' he is 
following the call of duty to Delphi (12-18); in lines 58-61 he specifies the 
occasion: he is attending an 'important festival of Apollo, the Theoxenia'. 
We cannot say with certainty in which year the paian was composed, but a 
number of considerations make a date between c. 490 and 461 BC likely.?? 
A probable terminus ante quem is provided by N 7, which offered a re- 
vised version of the Neoptolemos myth, minimizing his guilt and hence 
the offence to the Aiginetans.?? 


The text of the paian as it stands in the papyrus contains a notorious 
difficulty: the third triad seems to have little in common with the first two 
triads except the metre. It begins abruptly with praise of the island Aig- 
ina, then passes on to Zeus' union with the eponymous nymph Aigina who 
bore him a son, Aiakos. Although most of this triad is lost it is clear that 
the latter part contained praise of Aiakos' line of descendants, the Aiakids. 
This part of the poem appears completely extraneous to the ‘Delphic’ sec- 
tion which precedes it. This impression gained startling new confirmation 
when Rutherford (1997) and D' Alessio (1997) jointly published a new re- 
construction of the words written in the margin of the papyrus beside the 
first line of this ‘Aiginetan triad’. Rutherford read what appears to be a new 
title in the papyrus as follows: ‘For the Aiginetans in honour of Aiakos, a 
prosodion',S? together with traces of an asteriskos below this, indicating 





8 Wilamowitz (Hieron und Pindaros, Sb. Berlin 1901, 1287) argued that the opening 
of P 6.1-3, datable to 490 BC, alludes to the mention of the Charites and Aphrodite in 
the opening lines of this paian, indicating that the latter had been performed shortly be- 
fore. This argument is questioned by Radt (1958, 90-91) because Pa 6 and Pythian 6 were 
not performed at the same festival, the Pythia of 490 (a fact Wilamowitz could not have 
known when he proposed his dating, as the papyrus of Pindar's paians was still undiscov- 
ered). However, it is not quite clear whether Radt's counter-argument — that Pa 6 per- 
formed in March/April at the Theoxenia would have been too distant in time from P 6 
some four/five months later at the Pythia for intertextuality to be discerned by the audience 
- is cogent. Radt supports the arguments of Theiler and Finley that Pa 6 seems on stylis- 
tic grounds to belong to Pindar's period of confident maturity — rather subjective criteria. 
Cf. W. Theiler, Die zwei Zeitstufen in Pindars Stil und Vers, Schriften der Kónigsberger 
gelehrten Gesellschaft, Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse XVII 4, Halle 1941; J.H. Finley, 
"The date of Paean 6 and Nemean 7’, HSCP 60, 1951, 61-80. It must be conceded that 
stringent dating criteria have not emerged for this poem. 

For this offence see below. Burnett (1998) disputes the ‘palinodic’ intent of N 7 alto- 
gether. 
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the beginning of a new poem. Moreover, on the basis of D’Alessio’s re- 
alignment of papyrus scraps, Rutherford was able to restore the marginal 
note written below this title: ‘this is included in book 1 of the Prosodia’®! 
i.e. this section of the poem (= the third triad dealing with Aigina and 
Aiakos) had the status of a prosodion in ancient editions of Pindar as well 
as being included in Paian VI. In this publication and in his forthcoming 
edition of Pindar’s Paians Rutherford explores the new light these readings 
shed on the poem as a whole. On the one hand, as he points out, the “new 
datum cuts the knot, because it allows us to think in terms of a Delphian 
song (triads 1-2) and an Aeginetan song (triad 3)” (p. 336). On the other 
hand, one still has to ask oneself the question why, in that case, the third 
triad was included in the papyrus edition of Pindar’s Paians if its original 
status was an independent prosodion for Aiakos. Coincidence of metre is 
not unheard of in different poems of Pindar, but the metre in this case is 
very intricate and the shared metre of all three triads is a strong indication 
that they somehow belong together. 

Rutherford devotes a detailed analysis to the various options one might 
consider to explain how the two parts relate to each other. (1) The third 
triad might have become detached from the first two after an original per- 
formance and then circulated separately as a ‘prosodion’ for the Aigine- 
tans. (2) The third triad might have been added later in response, possibly, 
to Aiginetan irritation with the negative portrayal of Neoptolemos in the 
Delphic section; Neoptolemos was, after all, an Aiakid, and a hero buried 
at Delphi. (3) The whole poem may have been composed as a unity origi- 
nally but for performance in two parts: a Delphic chorus would have sung 
the first two triads as a paian, then an Aiginetan chorus would have sung 
the third triad as a prosodion. As Rutherford points out, we have Limenios’ 
*paian and prosodion' (no. 2.6.2) as an example of such a composite piece, 
although in that case the parts are clearly marked by different metres, and 
there is no question (as far as we know) of two separate choruses perform- 
ing the two parts. Rutherford's conclusion is non liquet, but he cautiously 
suggests at the end that some version of (2) may in the end prove most 
plausible. We omit the third ‘Aiginetan’ triad as it contributes little to our 
appreciation of Pindar’s Delphic paian, but the omission does not reflect a 
firm conviction on our part that the third triad is a separate poem. 

Let us consider the structure of the opening triads. Lines 1-6 are a first- 





60 ]Αϊγ]νήτα]ις εἰ]ς Αἰα[κὸ]ν [ ]προσ[ό]διον. 


Sey τῶι [α’ τ]ῶν πρ[οσοδίω]ν φέρεται. 
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person address (apostrophe) of Pytho, the sacred site of the Delphic oracle, 
asking the goddess to receive the ‘mouthpiece of the Pierian Muses’ (on the 
identity of this ‘I’ see below) in the company of the Graces and Aphrodite; 
i.e. musical charm and grace should accompany the performance of this 
very song. Then the ‘I’ explains why he has come: he has heard that the 
Kastalian Spring (=Delphi) is without a dance-chorus of men; to avoid this 
embarrassment to the citizens of Delphi and to his own repute, the poet has 
come now with a song, obeying the call of duty like a ‘child its mother’ 
(7-18). 

When the poem next becomes legible we find a question (probably 
an indirect question) whence something immortal began. Scholars have 
proposed ‘quarrel’ (ἔρις) here as the divine thing in question, anticipat- 
ing the divine contest over Troy of which we hear in lines 87-89 below. 
Rutherford prefers ‘divine duty’ (πόνος), referring to the sacred duty of 
celebrating the festival in question with such a song as Pindar is present- 
ing. The line would then be asking: ‘whence arose the sacred duty (sc. 
of performing this rite)?’ This seems to us on the right lines, as a divine 
‘quarrel’ is largely irrelevant to the long myth which follows, and there- 
fore not a good starting-point for Pindar’s narration of the myth. But one 
might consider other supplements: ‘divine privilege’ (ἀθά[νατον γέρας) 
has been suggested; another possibility would be ‘thanksgiving-festival of 
the gods’ (ἀθαν[άτων χάρις). Following this question, Pindar says that 
such matters are only accessible to the divine knowledge of the Muses, to 
whom he accordingly appeals to help him produce a fine strain of song. 
The question was, then, a lead-in to the conventional appeal to the Muses 
for inspiration. Pindar confesses his inability to fathom such profound mat- 
ters unaided and asks for the Muses’ help in giving the following account. 
The occasion, he concludes the first triad, is the “Banquet of the Gods’, 
celebrated at Apollo’s temple (60-1). 

Before commencing the myth (73ff.) Pindar says that the Theoxenia 
festival is celebrated on behalf of all Greece and was inaugurated by the 
people of Delphi in connection with a famine (64 λιμοῦ). There follow 
fifteen lines of which only the first few letters survive, before we pick up 
the thread of the myth at the point when Apollo, in the shape of Paris, 
kills Achilles. The myth then relates how this deed of Apollo delayed but 
did not avert the fall of Troy. Neoptolemos was called in to make good 
the loss of his father and he succeeded in sacking Troy, but in the process 
he offended Apollo by butchering King Priam although the old king had 
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sought protection at an altar. The god swore Neoptolemos would not return 
home happily; he sent him wandering, then finally slew him in his own 
precinct at Delphi when Neoptolemos became engaged in a quarrel with 
temple- attendants of the oracle. "Sing ie! — young men -- ie!- measures 
of the paian-songs", Pindar concludes his song up to this point. 

How should we read this myth? Rutherford (2001) develops the inter- 
esting point that Neoptolemos played an important role in Delphic ceremo- 
nial.© He points to N 7.44-47 in which it is said of Neoptolemos’ death in 
Delphi: “But he paid the allotted share of fate; it was ordained that one of 
the Aiakidai rulers should remain in the most ancient sanctuary in future by 
the well-built house of the god, and dwell as an overseer of heroic proces- 
sions with their many sacrifices”. The ‘heroic processions’ mentioned 
here may well include, or refer exclusively to, the Theoxenia festival, as 
the scholion on this passage describes such a banquet, given by Apollo, for 
heroes. If that is the case it seems that Neoptolemos, an Aiakid, buried 
within Apollo’s precinct, served as heroic arbitrator and overseer of sacri- 
fices and processions at the Theoxenia. The relevance of the myth in this 
poem for performance at the Theoxenia would be clear: it describes the 
manner in which Neoptolemos, the hero entrusted with seeing to the or- 
derly conduct of the festival, met his fate at the sacred spot. Rutherford: 
“Thus the ritual role of Neoptolemos as an overseer of justice would stand 
in an antithetical relationship to his mythical role as archetypal disrupter 
of the sacrifice” (Rutherford, 2001, 315). 








62See further L. Woodbury, ‘Neoptolemos at Delphi, Nem. 7.33ff.’, Phoenix 33, 1979, 
95-133. 

S^Translation Rutherford. ἀλλὰ τὸ μόρσιμον ἀπέδωκεν: ἐχρῆν δέ / tw’ ἔνδον ἄλσει 
παλαιτάτωι / Αἰακιδᾶν χρεόντων τὸ λοιπὸν ἔμμεναι / θεοῦ παρ’ εὐτειχέα δόμον, 
fpotats δὲ πομπαῖς θεμισκόπον οἰκεῖν ἐόντα πολυθύτοις. Heliodoros' Aithiopika 2.34- 
3.5 (3rd c. AD?) contains a long description of an embassy of Ainianes (from Thessaly) 
to Delphi to supplicate Neoptolemos for the protection of their city; the embassy is timed 
to coincide with the Pythian festival. Heliodoros describes the procession of a hundred 
cattle, girls’ choruses and mounted ephebes to Neoptolemos’ grave, at which sacrifice is 
made. The hymn sung and danced by the girls’ choruses is addressed to Thetis, Achilles 
and Neoptolemos (see p. 30f.). 

H+ivetarev Δελφοῖς ἥρωσι ξένια, ἐν οἷς δοχεῖ ὃ θεὸς ἐπὶ ξένια καλεῖν τοὺς ἥρωας, 
“At Delphi a guest-festival is held in honour of the heroes, at which Apollo seems to call 
the heroes” (Rutherford). Radt (1958, 168) leaves the question open whether the Xenia of 
heroes in this scholion is identical with the Theoxenia at which Pa 6 was performed. 

S5Radt (1958, 168) somewhat differently: he believes Neoptolemos was killed during 
this very Theoxenia festival while intervening in a quarrel which arose over the apportion- 
ing of the sacrificial meat. 
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The sense and structure of the myth may be traced further. Scholars 
have observed a common feature of Pindar’s use of myth in choral lyric 
which differs from straight epic narrative. There is a tendency in lyric 
myth to step into the story at the point at which it is relevant to its choric 
frame, most commonly the praise of an individual in an epinician ode. 
Having stated the relevant point, or connection, between the subject of the 
choral ode and the myth, the poet then goes back to an earlier point in the 
mythical narrative in order to show what mythical events and actions led 
up to this crucial point.© That is, the poet describes what might be termed 
a time-loop from first mention of a myth, back to its beginning, then in 
diachronic narrative to the starting point again. We believe this structure is 
present in this paian, too. Pindar begins by asking what the origin of the 
Theoxenia festival was. Then there is a gap in our text until we are able to 
read the myth culminating in Neoptolemos’ death at Delphi. The audience 
knew that the dead hero Neoptolemos was present as heroic supervisor of 
that very festival. Wherein lay the crucial point of connection between the 
account of the festival’s origin and the myth of Neoptolemos? The answer 
was, no doubt, given in the lost lines 65-79; the most we can do is guess at 
a plausible reconstruction. 


According to Pindar, a ‘famine’ occasioned the original vow by the 
Delphians to sacrifice, which sacrifice continued as a pan-Hellenic festival 
of Theoxenia. Now, in the ‘parallel’ treatment of N 7.44, Pindar says that 
the ‘Delphic hosts were deeply troubled’ (sc. by the murder of Neoptole- 
mos at the oracle) (βάρυνθεν δὲ περισσὰ Δελφοὶ ξεναγέται). Normally 
this is taken to mean ‘were grieved, upset’, but we may in fact connect the 
word ‘troubled’ with the ‘famine’ of Pa 6.64-5: the Delphians were beset 
by a concrete form of misery, famine, following the sacrilegious death of 
Neoptolemos. Some support for this conjecture comes in Euripides’ ac- 
count of Neoptolemos’ death in Andromache. There Thetis tells the aged 
Peleus to take the corpse of Neoptolemos back to Delphi for burial as a 
‘warning’ or ‘reprimand’ to them commemorating the hero’s sacrilegious 
death there at the hands of Orestes.® It is clear that the unrequited corpse 





See W. J. Slater, ‘Pindar’s myths: two pragmatic explanations’ (in Bowersock et al., 
1979, 63-70). 

5 [239.42 (Thetis speaking) τὸν μὲν θανόντα τόνδε Ἀχιλλέως γόνον / θάψον 
πορεύσας Πυθικὴν πρὸς ἐσχάραν, / Δελφοῖς ὄνειδος, ὡς ἀπαγγέλληι τάφος / φόνον 
βίαιον τῆς Ὀρεστείας χερός, “take this dead son of Achilles to the altar of Pytho and 
bury him as a reproach to the Delphians, his grave proclaiming his brutal murder through 
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of Neoptolemos buried at Delphi to remind the world of his violent death 
was just the kind of incident to precipitate divine retribution in the form 
of plague, famine or the like.©8 If this supposition is correct, we may as- 
sume that the people of Delphi vowed to sacrifice to Neoptolemos to avert 
the adverse effects of his unrequited presence there, thus inaugurating the 
‘Banquet of Heroes’. 

Others have seen in the ‘famine’ which gave rise to the Theoxenia a 
connection with another story:’° a severe drought once affected the whole 
of Greece and the Delphic oracle, on consultation, said that Zeus must be 
placated by Aiakos of Aigina. The Greek cities sent delegations to Aigina 
to persuade Aiakos to perform the necessary expiations and, once done, 
Zeus Panhellenios was persuaded to rain again.’! In favour of this con- 
nection one may point to Pausanias’ mention of Zeus Panhellenios, which 
seems to connect with line 63-4 of our poem, and to the reference to Zeus in 
the mutilated line 68. Radt points to the discrepancy between the ‘drought’ 
in this myth and the *famine' in the paian, and to the fact that in the Aigine- 
tan myth Delphi only supplies the oracle requiring sacrifice by Aiakos in 
Aigina, whereas our paian refers to a vow and sacrifice made by the people 
of Delphi themselves. These are perhaps not insurmountable difficulties. 





is Orestes, as in a depiction of Neoptolemos' death at Orestes' hands at the Delphic oracle 
on a bf volute krater in Milan, Torno collection N 239; Paus. 2.29.9 alludes to a variant 
of this version whereby Pylades ‘planned’ the murder; ibid.10.24.4 the ‘priest of Apollo’ 
killed Neoptolemos — the last being closest to Pindar’s version in this paian. 

68E 5. Aesch. Eum. 782-87; Antiphon Rhetor Tetr. 3c7; Call. H 3.122f. It might be ob- 
jected that in this paian Apollo ‘killed’ Neoptolemos himself (119) so no divine displeasure 
with Delphi's citizens could arise; but other versions of Neoptolemos' death are not so ex- 
plicit about naming Apollo as the killer (see previous note); alternatively, it might have 
been the disrespectful treatment of Neoptolemos' corpse/tomb which caused the famine 
some time after his actual death; cf. Pausanias 1.4.4. 

© Pausanias 1.4.4 says that the cult of Pyrrhos=Neoptolemos only began after the in- 
vasion by the Gauls in 278 BC, but, as Rutherford (2001, 314 n.36) says, the cult of 
Neoptolemos must have been older. At 10.24.6 Pausanias refers to hero-rites for Neop- 
tolemos at his grave, not necessarily identical with the honours accorded Pyrrhos in the 
earlier passage: περἰβολός ἐστι καὶ Νεοπτολέμου τοῦ Ἀχιλλέως ἐν αὐτῶι τάφος: καί 
ol κατὰ ἔτος ἐναγίζουσιν οἱ Δελφοί, “there is an enclosure with the grave of Achilles’ 
son Neoptolemos in it; the Delphians conduct hero-rites to him every year”. 

Following an ancient scholion on line 125, cf. Burnett (1998, 503f.). 

"pays, 2.29.7-8; see Radt’s discussion with references to pro- and opponents of the 
theory (Radt, 1958). 
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Radt rightly stresses that the theory provides excellent motivation for the 
third triad (praise of Aigina and Aiakos). 


On the other hand, if the lost lines 62-73 of the paian do refer to the 
Aiakos myth, we are faced with severe difficulties in interpreting the Neop- 
tolemos narrative as it stands. In what sense was the story of Neoptolemos' 
death at Delphi relevant to the Theoxenia, if Aiakos’ delivery of Greece 
from drought was the founding moment? The myth in the poem, which 
seems to account for a ‘beginning’ (50) of the Theoxenia, would in fact 
account for a later, subsidiary aspect of the festival, namely Neoptolemos’ 
supervision of the rites. Moreover, if the third triad was originally an inte- 
gral part of the poem, Pindar would be incorporating two ‘time-loops’ in 
his narrative, leading, in our opinion, to considerable confusion: (1) from 
the origin of Theoxenia back to the commencement of Neoptolemos’ story 
(2) from Neoptolemos’ death at Delphi back to the birth of Aiakos. On the 
whole, this is a less economical theory. 


Pindar’s version of the myth up to the end of the second triad empha- 
sizes the symmetry between Neoptolemos’ guilt and his punishment: he 
slew Priam although the old king had sought asylum on the altar of Zeus 
Herkeios, and he in his turn was slain at Apollo’s altar in Delphi. It was this 
symmetry which gave rise to the proverbial ‘requital of Neoptolemos’, 
indicating that a man’s fate matched his crime. Lines 121-2 provide a 
formal coda to this section of narrative and would form a satisfactory con- 
clusion to the whole poem. A much-discussed scholion on N 7.94 says that 
the Nemean ode constitutes an attempt by Pindar to make amends to the 
Aiginetans, who had been angered by Pindar’s treatment of the Neoptole- 
mos myth in his ‘paian for the Delphians’.’* The Aiginetans’ anger would 
be easier to understand if Pa 6 originally ended at line 122. Conversely, 
the third triad could well be accounted for as a later appendage to the poem 
written with the deliberate intention of allaying the Aiginetans’ displeasure 
with the rather drastic depiction of Neoptolemos’ fate in the first two tri- 
ads. Indeed Pindar may have intended to kill two birds with one stone with 





"Paus. 4.17.4: Νεοπτολέμειος τίσις. 

"Ἀχαθόλου γὰρ ἀπολογεῖσθαι βούλεται περὶ τοῦ Νεοπτολέμου θανάτου πρὸς τοὺς 
Αἰγινήτας: ἐκεῖνοι γὰρ ἠιτιῶντο τὸν Πίνδαρον ὅτι γράφων Δελφοῖς τὸν παιᾶνα 
ἔφη ἀμφιπόλοισι μαρνάμενον μυρίαν περὶ τιμὰν ἀπολωλέναι, “altogether he wishes to 
apologize regarding the death of Neoptolemos to the Aiginetans. For they accused Pindar 
of saying in his paian for the Delphians that Neoptolemos had died in a fight with temple- 
Officials over vast honour”. For discussion see Rutherford (2001). 
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this Aiginetan poem: a prosodion for Aiakos which could be appended to 
his earlier paian for the Delphians, repairing the damage he had done to 
his relations with the Aiginetans. He will have written the prosodion in the 
same metre as the earlier paian with precisely this intention. In suggesting 
this reconstruction of the ‘mythical politics’ of the poem we end by con- 
curring with Rutherford’s cautious advocacy of his second scenario: the 
Aiginetan section was a later addition to the first Delphic section. 


The literary quality of the paian 


This sixth paian of Pindar permits a rare and valuable glimpse of what one 
might call the high point of choral lyric serving a purely cultic purpose. In 
the introduction (p. 2) we drew a distinction between cult hymns composed 
for religious service only — they tend to be simple and without literary em- 
bellishment — and literary hymns which draw on the former for their struc- 
ture but ultimately serve a different goal: the entertainment and edification 
of their human audience. Of course, these two purposes overlap in both 
types of hymn: literary hymns may contain sincere religious feeling, and 
cult hymns may be quite adequate as literary compositions, but the distinc- 
tion is normally discernible and relevant to appreciation of each hymn. In 
this paian (and others) of Pindar we see a master of high literature devoting 
his talents to a composition designed for performance at a religious festi- 
val. Although he says that the festival concerned is an agón (60), normally 
‘competition’, Radt (1958, 130) is probably right to take this word here in 
its original sense of ‘assembly of people’: the Theoxenia festival at Delphi 
is not known to have included musical competitions, nor are competitions 
for paians known at other pan-Hellenic literary competitions (see Bremer, 
2000, 60-1). This poem, then, may be contrasted with the simpler lyrics 
of other Delphic cult paians by e.g. Aristonoos and Limenios (below) as 
illustration of that divide between high literary forms and simple cult po- 
ems which developed from the fourth century on. In the archaic and early 
classical period we find the best literary artists also composing hymns for 
religious services — not only the great choral lyricists Pindar, Simonides, 
Bacchylides, but the Athenian tragedians too — whereas when we reach the 
Hellenistic period, we find an unbridgeable divide in terms of literary ac- 
complishment between the hymns of Callimachus, say, and the Epidaurian 
hymns to the Mother of the Gods or to Pan. 

The literary quality of Pindar's paian is apparent at every turn. There 
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is an oblique and allusive quality in references to divine potencies which is 
quite distinct from the blunt statements of an Isyllos or Makedonikos. Pin- 
dar begins by hymning the place, Delphi, rather than the god himself; he 
does not call even Delphi by its name, preferring the more allusive Pytho. 
Rather than stating his purpose clearly -- to hymn the Delphic god - he 
chooses an oblique approach which foregrounds himself, the poet, and his 
human patrons. He draws attention to the locals’ lack of a chorus and his 
desire to alleviate their care and win honour for himself; he compares the 
call of his conscience to the obedience of a child to its mother -- all in- 
formation one might call extraneous to the job of worship. Everywhere 
we find literary embellishment, from poetic epithets (7 ‘bronze-pillared’, 
13-14 ‘mother of garlands and feasts’) to convoluted syntax (54-58) and 
‘poetic’ apostrophe (2 Pytho, 54 Muses). There is ornamental variation 
of Apollo’s name (15 ‘Latoides’, 60 Loxias) and the festival of Theoxenia 
is referred to by a periphrasis (61 ‘the banquet of the gods’). The paian 
also contains gnómai, pithy philosophical observations (e.g. 51-53), which 
seem to have intruded from their normal home in epinician poetry. The 
main literary embellishment is, of course, the myth in the second triad. 


Who is speaking in this poem? We find many instances of the first 
person singular in the first triad referring to poetry, song, motives and even 
emotions (58). As one reads the poem in a modern edition of Pindar’s 
works, the natural assumption is that Pindar is speaking in his own voice, 
particularly when that voice calls itself ‘interpreter of the famed Muses of 
Pieria’ (6 or ‘famous interpreter of the Muses’, see our note in vol. II). 
And yet, in view of the genre, choral lyric, and in accord with new em- 
phasis on the performative aspect of Greek poetry generally, some mod- 
ern scholars have denied this natural assumption and have argued that the 
speaking voice is that of a member of the chorus, trained by Pindar, no 
doubt, but not identical with the poet. Stehle (1997, 138ff.), for example, 
has recently argued that ‘I’ is a member of the chorus of Delphians, which 
emphasizes its róle of defending Delphi's honour before an audience of 
foreign embassies gathered in Delphi for the Theoxenia festival. But this 
position leads to an impossible conflict with the statement of this ‘I’ that 
he has ‘heard’ of Delphi’s lack of a male choir (8) and ‘come’ to Delphi 
(9), ‘arrived’ at Delphi for the Theoxenia (60) and that the embarrassment 
of Delphi is somehow distinct from his own honour (11). That a young 
male chorus singer could call himself ‘interpreter of the Muses’ (6) also 
Stretches credulity. Rutherford (2001, 308-9) leaves this matter undecided. 
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At first he sides with Radt (1958, 105) that the speaker seems to be the 
poet, but, after arguing the possibility that an Aiginetan chorus performed 
the whole piece, suggests that the poem’s ‘T is not irreconcilable with a 
member of that chorus (ibid. p. 335-6). 

We feel that in the case of this poem, as in Pa 9.34-37, it is clear that 
Pindar is speaking (whether through his chorus or not) in his own voice, 
Apart from his claim to be the ‘mouthpiece of the Muses’, the speaker 
refers to anecdotal ‘hearing’ of Delphi’s embarrassing lack of a men’s 
choir, his decision to rectify the situation (10), his sense of honour (11), 
his obedience to the call of duty like a child to its mother (12), and to his 
keen desire to sing (58). Taken together it seems to us that these state- 
ments are too autobiographical in tone for an anonymous member of the 
chorus./^ Moreover, we may wonder whether an Aiginetan (or Delphic) 
chorus could refer to itself as ‘speaker for the Pierian Muses’, to whom 
Boeotian Pindar (and Hesiod before him) stood closer. Pausanias records 
that a throne stood close to the altar of Apollo at Delphi called 'Pindar's 
Throne'. Here, according to Delphic tradition, "Pindar was wont to seat 
himself and sing all the songs about Apollo”.’> If there is any truth in this 
account of the performance of Pindar's Pythian hymns -- that the poet sat 
while the chorus danced around the altar presumably — it would be more 
remarkable if the speaking ‘I’ was not representative of the master poet 
himself. 

The identity of the speaking ‘I’ in these lines is also relevant to the 





74 Although we take note of Burnett’s interesting argument (1998, 493-504) that all these 
apparently autobiographical details are in fact part of the ‘arrival fiction’ which we find in 
other choral lyrics: the chorus acts as if its song is spontaneous, in answer to an immediate 
occasion, and as if it has just arrived at the site of cult in some disorder and confusion. 
She writes: "When the choral ‘arrival’ of Paean 6 is recognized as a version of a standard 
spontaneity device, the undanced splash of Castalia's water ceases to represent an actual 
festive snafu. We can dismiss the song that didn't arrive, the feckless Delphic chorus that 
failed to take shape... Along with these the breathless but beneficent Theban poet will 
likewise make his exit. This is a scheduled performance by an expected chorus...” (1998, 
502-3). She does however, acknowledge: “Of course a sophisticated Delphic audience will 
recognize Pindar in the inventive elaboration of this claim to spontaneity, especially in the 
‘orphaned’ sound, as it is restored by a ‘filial’ response.” (1998, 502). 

"5Pausanias 10.24.5 ἀνάχειται δὲ οὐ πόρρω τῆς ἑστίας θρόνος Πινδάρου: σιδήρου 
μέν ἐστιν ὃ θρόνος, ἐπὶ δὲ αὐτῶι φασιν, ὁπότε ἀφίκοιτο ἐς Δελφούς, καθέζεσθαί 
τε τὸν Πίνδαρον καὶ ἄιδειν ὁπόσα τῶν ἀισμάτων ἐς Ἀπόλλωνά ἐστιν, “not far from 
this hearth (sc. that on which ‘the priest of Apollo killed Neoptolemos’!) there stands the 
‘Throne of Pindar’. It is made of iron and they say that Pindar sat on it whenever he came 
to Delphi and sang all the songs which are composed for Apollo.” 
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question of the composition of the chorus. As we have seen, the titles 
indicate that triad 1-2 was written for a Delphic chorus, whilst triad 3 was 
for the Aiginetans. At 122 the lead-singer refers to his chorus as ‘young 
men’ (véot). Pavese (1993) has argued that the chorus must in fact have 
consisted of boys or ephebes. He points to the absence of a chorus of men 
in line 9 and to the fact that the ‘I’ of line 12 says that he is following the 
call to Delphi like a ‘child to its mother’. Are these points conclusive? 
We think not. After all, it was to alleviate the lack of a chorus of men (9) 
that Pindar composed his poem in the first place; if his song was for boys, 
Delphi still suffered from a lack of a grown men’s choir at the Theoxenia. 
Secondly, as we have argued, the ‘I’ of 12 is, in the first instance, Pindar 
himself, not an anonymous Delphic youth, so the question whether ‘child’ 
in l. 12 is used figuratively (as we believe) or literally (with Pavese) is 
irrelevant. It is our belief that Pindar’s ‘young men’ of 1. 122 were the 
typical constituents of a paian-ensemble: young men from ephebic age to 
that of military service, the ‘flower’ of a community’s male population, 
good at fighting, good at the dance.” 

What makes this poem a paian? Apart from the fact that it was col- 
lected in antiquity as one of Pindar’s paians, a number of formal and com- 
positional elements point in this direction. Above all we have the coda at 
the end of the second triad in which the poet/lead-singer invites his young 
chorus to sing the refrain: “Te! now cry Ie, the closing of the paian- song, 16 
again, young men!” This contains the definitive paian-cry ‘Ié!’ as well as 
the self-referential statement that this cry of the young men will constitute 
the ‘measures of the paian’, i.e. its formal close (see commentary). Then 
again there is the fact that this is a religious song meant for performance at 
Delphi. This need not define it as a paian (other genres, such as prosodion, 
are possible), but makes it more likely. We cannot say that the recipient is 
Apollo himself, although he is clearly divine patron of the festival; when 
one recalls the scholiast's description of the Theoxenia for heroes — “the 
god seems to invite the heroes to dinner” (above) ~ one might attribute 
Apollo’s lack of prominence in the poem to the fact that he is the host: 
his guests, those divine, heroic and human participants at the banquets, are 
the true addressees of the paian. On this assumption, Pindar’s emphasis 
on his own pilgrimage to Delphi for this ‘holy occasion’ (5) makes more 
Sense: he is sharing his experience as active contributor to the pan-Hellenic 





"There is no contradiction between this view and line 9 ‘men’; the latter word can also 
mean *young men' or generally *people', as Radt (1958, 110) points out. 
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banquet with the comparable experiences of pilgrims to Delphi from other 
city-states (cf. Stehle, 1997, 138ff.). 

The paian however contains no prayer to Apollo for deliverance or 
well- being. Rutherford (2001, 319) suggests that there is a triumphal note 
in the coda in lines 120-3, celebrating Apollo's triumph over the offender 
against divine law, Neoptolemos. But it is stretching credibility to com- 
pare Neoptolemos' role in this poem with that of Python as combatant of 
Apollo. More relevant is the mention in line 64-5 of the ‘famine’ which 
occasioned the original Delphic vow to offer such a pan-Hellenic sacrifice. 
Here we would have the classic occasion for a paian, a song for ‘relief 
from distress’, as Proklos said. As in the case of the musical paians to Del- 
phic Apollo (nos. 2.6.1 and 2.6.2), however, this paian was composed for 
a recurrent calendrical celebration, not a special occasion calling for relief 
from particular distress; we should therefore not expect it to adopt what 
Kappel considers the characteristic stance of the genre: petitioning of the 
god for succour. 


2.3 Aristonoos’ hymn to Hestia 
Aristonoos of Corinth, son of Nikosthenes third quarter 4th c. 
Title: Aristonoos’ [poem] to Hestia: 


“Holy Queen of Sanctity, 

we hymn you, Hestia, whose abiding realm 
is Olympus and the middle point of earth 
and the Delphic laurel tree! 

5 You dance around Apollo's towering temple 
rejoicing both in the tripod’s mantic voices 
and when Apollo sounds the seven strings 
of his golden phorminx and, with you, 

10 sings the praises of the feasting gods. 
We salute you, daughter of Kronos 
and Rhea, who alone brings firelight 
to the sacred altars of the gods; 
Hestia, reward our prayer, grant 
15 wealth obtained in honesty: then we shall always 
dance around your glistening throne.” 
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Aristonoos, the author of this hymn and the paian to Apollo which 
follows (no. 2.4), both found in 1903 at the Athenian temple-treasury in 
Delphi, belongs in the third quarter of the fourth century.” Hestia’s place 
at Delphi as goddess of the hearth is explained by the Greeks’ view of 
Delphi as the central hearth of the world.” Euripides, in a hymn to Athena 
whose influence on Aristonoos' piece is clear, has the chorus appeal to 
Athena to come to Delphi “where Apollo’s hearth at the umbilical centre of 
the earth is situated". The 24th Homeric Hymn to Hestia opens with the 
following lines: “You who look after the sacred home of the far-shooting 
Lord Apollo in holy Delphi: fresh olive oil always runs down from your 
hair.”80 

The last point in this description — the olive oil dripping from Hestia’s 
hair — may link with another feature of Delphi. Hesiod narrates the story of 
how Zeus consecrated the stone which Kronos had swallowed in his stead 
and later regurgitated: "Zeus fixed this stone in the wide earth at holy Pytho 
below the slopes of Mt. Parnassos: it was to be a monument for posterity 
and a marvel to mankind."?! Pausanias mentions this rock, adding that 
it is anointed with fresh oil every day, and decorated with woollen fillets 
at every festival of the gods.8? Thus Hestia was linked with at least two 
prominent features of Delphi's sacred topography: the omphalos itself, 


7Ο. Daux, BCH 66/7, 1942/3, 137-40; P. de La Coste-Messeliére, ib. 73, 1949, 235-8: 
the dating to 334/3 B.C. is based on the mention of a magistrate Demochares; cf. West 
(1982b, 139 n. 7). 

δες H. Pomtow, ‘Die große Tholos zu Delphi’, Teil III Abschn. 4, in: Klio 12, 1912; 
id., ‘Die Kultstátten der anderen Gótter von Delphi’, Philologus 25, 1912, 58-9. Pomtow 
distinguishes between the ‘common hearth of Hellas’ (= the Delphic omphalos) and the 
civic χοινὴ ἑστία in the Prytaneion of Delphi. 

? Ion 461-2 μόλε Πύθιον οἶκον... Φοιβήϊος ἔνθα γᾶς / µεσσόμφαλος ἑστία κτλ. 
Cf. Aesch. Ag 1056 ἑστία µεσόμφαλος; Eum. 166-9; Soph. OT 965 Πυθόμαντις ἑστία; 
OC 413: δελφυκῆς ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας; Eur. Andr 1066 πυθυκὴν πρὸς ἑστίαν. 

Sp ines 1-3: Ἑστίη, fj τε ἄνακτος Ἀπόλλωνος ἑκάτοιο / Πυθοῖ ἐν ἠγαθέηι ἱερὸν 
δόμον ἀμφιπολεύεις, / αἰεὶ σῶν πλοχάμων ἀπολείβεται ὑγρὸν ἔλαιον. 

* Th. 498ff: τὸν μὲν Ζεὺς στήριξε κατὰ χθονὸς εὐρυοδείης / Πυθοῖ ἐν ἠγαθέηι 
γυάλοις ὕπο Παρνησοῖο / σῆμ’ ἔμεν ἐξοπίσω, θαῦμα θνητοῖσι βροτοῖσι. 

°10.24.5: ἐπαναβάντι δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ μνήματος λίθος ἐστὶν οὐ μέγας: τούτου xal 
ἔλαιον ὁσημέραι καταχέουσι, xat κατὰ ἑορτὴν ἑκάστην ἔρια ἐπιτιθέασι, τὰ ἀργά: 
ἔστι δὲ καὶ δόξα ἐς αὐτόν, δοθῆναι Κρόνωι τὸν λίθον ἀντὶ τοῦ παιδός, xal ὡς 
αὖθις ἥμεσεν αὐτὸν 6 Κρόνος: “When one ascends from the monument there is a not 
Particularly big stone. They pour oil over this every day and put fillets of unworked wool 
on it at every festival. And there is a tradition concerning it that the stone was given to 
Kronos instead of his son, and that he regurgitated it again. ..”. 
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and ‘Kronos’ rock’ as well. Standing rocks might clearly be a primitive 
form of hearth or altar on which fire could be lit and offerings burnt to the 
gods. Hestia was not so much the goddess of fire — that was Hephaistos’ 
prerogative — but rather of the spatial complex necessary to light fire and 
cook food or burn offerings (Vernant, 1974, I, 124-70, on Hermes and 
Hestia). As the HHAphrodite (1. 30) says, "(sc. Hestia) sat in the middle 
of the house and received the fat" (sc. of burnt offerings, and perhaps oil 
libations). Her importance at Delphi next to the Apolline triad of Apollo- 
Artemis-Leto is confirmed by the Amphictyonic oath sworn by members 
of the governing body of the oracle. A person swore to deal honestly in his 
capacity as a governor, or else "Th[emis], Apollo Pythios, Leto, Artemis, 
Hestia and the everliving fire and all the remaining gods and goddesses" 
should bring ruin and destruction on himself and his descendants.9^ 

The inscription of Aristonoos’ hymn does not state which Athenian 
festival it was designed to accompany. Perhaps it was composed for the 
same sacred embassy as the two musical inscriptions from Delphi, the 
Pythais. One feature of this festival was the ceremonial transfer of sacred 
fire from Delphi to Athens by a female official (ἡ πυρφόρος), as well as 
(in?) a tripod mounted on a cart.® A festival thus linking the sacred hearth 
of Delphi with Athenian civic fires would surely have paid its respects to 
Hestia at some stage (at the beginning of the Delphic ceremony). The in- 
scription is faulty in many places? but most of the text can be restored 
with some confidence. 





δ Sourvinou-Inwood (1987, 233-5) suggests that both stones go back originally to Mi- 
noan cult of an oval stone in connection with a young sovereign god. 

* Fouilles de Delphes VI 4 πο. 278 B 1. 148... ἐφιορκοῦντι δὲ Θέμις] καὶ Ἀπόλλων 
Πύθιος xai Λατὼ καὶ Ἄρτεμ[ις καὶ ] Ἑστία καὶ πῦρ ἀθάνατον καὶ θεοὶ πα[ντες 
καὶ πᾶϊσαι...]. Note also the distinction between Hestia, the goddess, and the eternal fire 
which was kept burning on her hearth. She is not identified with the fire. Cf. Aesch. Cho 
1037 for this eternal fire at Apollo’s temple (πυρὸς φέγγος ἄφθιτον). Pomtow, Philologus 
71, 1912 p. 59-9 and plan p. 69, places the sanctuary of Hestia in Apollo’s temple next to 
‘Pindar’s Throne’ (roughly mid-way along the left wall of the cella looking toward the cult 
image of Apollo). Cf. the similar role of Hestia in the Athenian ephebic oath (Tod, 1948, 
no. 204). For the political symbolism of the hearth see Gernet (1981, 322-39). 

®Two Delphic inscriptions from the Athenian treasure-house relate to the ceremony in 
the 1st c. BC: Fouilles de Delphes 11.2 nos. 32 and 33 (cf. no. 13.1-2 for the name of one 
πυρφόρος). The relevant words are (1)... ἔλαβεν τὸν ἱερὸν τρίποδα ἐκ Δελφῶν καὶ 
ἀπεχόμισεν καὶ τὴν πυρφόρον ἤγαγεν Ἀμφικράτης... and (2) Ἀλκίδαμος... ἀγαγὼν 
δὲ καὶ τὸν τρίποδα ἐφ’ ἅρματος.... Daux, Delphes au Ι΄ siècle 718-21, suggests that 
the fire was transported in the tripod. For the Pythais festival see p. 132f. 

Wilamowitz p. 496 “Es ist zu beherzigen, daß der Schreiber nicht nur geirrt, sondern 
auch interpoliert hat.” 
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2.4 Aristonoos’ paian to Apollo 


Aristonoos of Corinth, son of Nikosthenes third quarter 4th c. 


Title: “Aristonoos of Corinth, son of Nikosthenes, [composed] this hymn 
to Pythian Apollo: 


Un 


20 


25 


Permanent occupant of the holy 

Pythian oracle, founded by gods 

on the mountain flanking Delphi, 
I salute you, o Apollo, 

call you paian, pride and joy 

of Leto, Koios' daughter, 

and by the will of Zeus, supreme 
among the gods, o Paian. 


There from your prophetic seat, 
waving fresh-cut laurel sprigs, 
you pursue the art of prophecy, 
o paian, o Apollo, 
from the awesome inner temple: 
the sacred course of the future 
with oracles and melodious chords 
on the lyre, o Apollo. 


Purged in the Vale of Tempe 
by the will of Zeus on high, 
helped by Pallas on your way 

to Pytho, o Apollo, 
you talked Earth, the flower-nurse, 
and Themis of the lovely hair, 
into giving you the perfumed 

seat of power, o Apollo. 


So, as gods know gratitude, 

you grant Athena pride of place 

at the threshold of your holy 
temple, o Apollo: 
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you thank her for her kindness, 
30 the kindness she showed long ago 
you remember always; sumptuous 
is her honour, ο Apollo. 


The gods make generous donations: 
Poseidon a most religious site, 

35 the Nymphs a grotto called 

Korykian, ο Apollo, 

Dionysos torch-lit mountain revels. 
Stern Artemis patrols the land 
with her well-trained pack 

40 of guard-dogs, o Apollo. 


So you who beautify your body 

in the gushing waters of Kastalia 

from the slopes of Mt. Parnassos, 
I beseech you, o Apollo, 

45 receive with grace the hymn we sing, 
grant us wealth with decency 
forever, protect us with your 

presence, ο Apollo.” 


The choral lyric by Aristonoos of Corinth may be dated to the third quarter 
of the fourth century B.C.5/ Delphi awarded Aristonoos and his descen- 
dants privileged rights of access to the Delphic oracle on the strength of 
the “hymns he composed to the gods" (. . . [ἐπεὶ] τοὺς ὕμνους τοῖς θεοῖς 
ἐπο[ίησεν]...) 88 This wording points to a plurality of hymns composed 
by Aristonoos for gods worshipped at Delphi; we know of only one other, 
that to Hestia (no. 2.3). The stone on which both texts were inscribed was 
found in the area of the Athenian treasure-house, but Audiat argues that 
this was not its original location. It is not stated on what occasion the 





87See previous hymn to Hestia. 

8CF Collitz, GDI 11, 1899, no. 2721. His case is paralleled by e.g. that of the Athenian 
Kleochares, whom Delphi awarded a laurel crown, proxeny and other Delphic privileges 
for his composition of hymns for Apollo’s Theoxenia in ca. 230-220 B.C.: SIG 450.3. 
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hymn was first performed, but we may safely assume at a Delphic festival, 
possibly the Theoxenia.9? 

The poem moves predictably but gracefully through invocation of the 
god, description of his main area of power, brief mention of events in his 
mythical past (the pilgrimage to Tempe, assumption of the oracular seat at 
Delphi, gifts from the gods) to a final prayer for ‘wealth from a respectable 
source’ (46 ὄλβον ἐξ ὁσίων) and security. It is remarkable for its syntacti- 
cal interweaving of attributes (symploke) of Apollo and his domain within 
extended metrical periods: this was the essence of the hymn-writer’s art: 
to express elaborate praise of the god — within traditional parameters — us- 
ing the full range of the lyric poet’s art. Its content bears many points of 
similarity with the Pythia’s devotional words to Delphi at the beginning of 
Aeschylus’ Eumenides (see above p. 96). 


2.5 Philodamos' paian to Dionysos 


Philodamos of Skarpheia Delphi 340/339 BC 


I. “Come here, Lord Dithyrambos, Bakchos, god of jubilation, 
Bull, with a crown of ivy in your hair, Roarer, oh come in this holy 
season of spring -- euhoi, o io Bakchos, o ie Paian! Once upon a time, 
in ecstatic Thebes, Thyona bore you to Zeus and became mother of 
a beautiful son. All immortals started dancing, all mortals rejoicing 
at your birth, o bacchic god. - Ie Paian, come o Saviour, and kindly 
keep this city in happy prosperity. 

II. On that day Kadmos' famous country jumped up in bacchic 
revelry, the vale of the Minyans, too, and fertile Euboia — euhoi, o 
io Bakchos, o ie Paian! Brimful with hymns, the holy and blessed 
country of Delphi was dancing. And you yourself, you revealed your 
starry shape, taking position on the crags of Parnassos, accompanied 
by Delphic maidens. — Ie Paian, come o Saviour, and kindly keep 
this city in happy prosperity. 





δ As in Kleochares’ case (see previous note). The joint gifts of the gods to Apollo de- 
scribed by Aristonoos would suit such an occasion: cf. Nilsson (1955, I, 135 n.2): “...daB 
die delphischen Theoxenien ein Fest waren, an dem Apollon die anderen Götter bewirtete”. 
Pindar’s 6th paian (cf. 1. 60) and Philodamos of Skarpheia’s paian to Dionysos (no. 2.5) 
were composed for the Theoxenia. On Theoxenia at Delphi see p. 60. 
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ΠΙ. Swinging your firebrand in your hand ~ light in the dark- 
ness of night — you arrived in your enthusiastic frenzy in the flower- 
covered vale of Eleusis — euhoi, ο io Bakchos, ο ie Paian! There 
the entire Greek nation, surrounding the indigenous witnesses of 
the holy Mysteries, invokes you as Iakchos: you have opened for 
mankind a haven, relief from suffering. ~ Ie Paian, come o Saviour, 
and kindly keep this city in happy prosperity. 

IV. ?? Apart from the refrain nothing can be made of this stanza. 

V. From that blessed country you came to the cities of Thessaly, 
to the sacred domain of Olympos and famous Pieria — euhoi, 0 io 
Bakchos, ο ie Paian! and forthwith did the Muses crown themselves 
with ivy; they all sang and danced around you, proclaiming you to 
be ‘Forever immortal and famous Paian’! Apollo had taken the lead 
in this dance. — Ie Paian, come ο Saviour, and kindly keep this city 
in happy prosperity. 

VI + VII + VIII ?? Apart from the refrains nothing can be made 
of these stanzas. 

IX. The god commands the Amphiktyons to execute the action 
with speed, so that he who shoots from afar may restrain his anger 
— euhoi, o io Bakchos, o ie Paian! — and to present this hymn for 
his brother to the family of the gods, on the occasion of the annual 
feast of hospitality, and to make a public sacrifice on the occasion of 
the panhellenic supplications of blessed Hellas. — Ie Paian, come O 
Saviour, and kindly keep this city in happy prosperity. 

X. O blessed and fortunate the generation of those mortals who 
build for Lord Apollo a never-decaying, never-to-be-defiled temple 
— euhoi, o io Bakchos, O ie Paian! — a golden temple with golden 
sculptures [where] the goddesses encircle [Paian], his hair shining 
in ivory, adorned with an indigenous wreath. — Ie Paian, come o 
Saviour, and kindly keep this city in happy prosperity. 

XI. To the organizers of his quadrennial Pythian Festival the god 
has given the command to establish in honour of Bakchos a sacrifice 
and a competition of many dithyrambs — euhoi, o io Bakchos, o ie 
Paian! — and to erect an attractive statue of Bakchos like the bright 
beams of the rising sun, standing on a chariot drawn by golden lions 
and to furnish a grotto suitable to the holy god. — Ie Paian, come o 
Saviour, and kindly keep this city in happy prosperity. 

XII. Come on then, and welcome Dionysos, god of the bakchants, 
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and call upon him in your streets with dances performed by people 
with ivy in their hair who sing ‘Euhoi, o io Bakchos, o ie Paian!’ All 
over blessed Hellas (...150-151...??) dithyrambs. Hail thou, Lord 
of Health. 

- Ie Paian, come o Saviour, and kindly keep this city in happy 
prosperity." 


A prose subscription follows: “The Gods. The people of Delphi have 
granted Philodamos of Skarpheia, son of Ainesidamos, and his brothers 
Epigenes and (Man)tidas -- to these persons and their offspring — the priv- 
ileges of proxeny, privileged consultation of the oracle, seats in the first 
row (at the Games), privileged treatment in court, freedom from taxation, 
enjoyment of all civil rights which the citizens of Delphi have. In the year 
when Etymondas was magistrate, and when (Pl)eiston, Kallikr(ates), (one 
or two more names may have followed) were members of the council. 

In view of the fact that it was according to the oracular command of the 
god that Philodamos and his brothers (? have taken care of the performance 
of ?) this paian to Dionysos (the authorities have decided that. .. ?? ). May 
the gods favour us.” 


Discovery of this paian and the history of its interpretation 


The French archaeologists who started excavations in Delphi in 1892 soon 
discovered that near the altar of Chios parts of the pavement of the Sacred 
Way belonged together and had originally formed one stele (size: 0.87 x 
0.87 m.), covered with a long inscription. Fortunately the road-workers 
in late antiquity had laid the slab with its face down, so that the text had 
not suffered too much. It was Homolle who fitted the pieces of the puzzle 
together, according to Weil (398) "avec une süreté de méthode qui ne laisse 
pas place au moindre doute". Letter forms indicate that the text was cut 
into the stone some time in the 4th c. B.C. The inscription contains about 
one hundred lines of poetry, organized in 12 stanzas; the stonecutter has 
apportioned six stanzas to each of the two columns; at the bottom he has 
placed a documentary colophon, an honorary decree recording privileges 
granted to the poet (and his brothers??). The lay-out of the inscription is 





“It is unclear what Philodamos’ brothers contributed. C.J. Ruijgh reminded us of the 
Idalion-inscription, in which Onasilos and his brothers are honoured and remunerated for 
having given medical care to war-victims; but all three of them seem to have been doctors. 
Itisless easy to imagine three individuals (three poets at that!) composing a hymn together; 
perhaps Philodamos’ brothers bad assisted him in the organizing and training of the chorus. 
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quasi-stoichedon with the following characteristics: 

1. each stanza begins on a new line 

2. the lines are of unequal length (ranging from 28 to 36 letters) 

3. iotas are sometimes engraved between two perpendicular files 

4. at the end of a line the scribe does not break off words mechanically but 
uses a careful syllabification, e.g. ἔχελ- σας, πό- Aw, τεῦ- ξαι 

All this makes supplements less certain than would have been the case 
if one had a completely stoichedon text. And one cannot even consider 
finding supplements for lacunas in iv, vi, vii viii, where only single words 
or syllables survive. 

Even so, on the combined basis of metrical structure and quasi-stoich- 
edon format the first editor Weil and, of the scholars after him, especially 
Vollgraff, have suggested many plausible supplements and offered a read- 
able text of two thirds of the poem. It is perhaps not superfluous to add that 
of all scholars only Sokolowski has studied the inscription itself at Delphi 
(BCH (1936), 136). Weil worked on the basis of a transcript made by Ho- 
molle and Bourguet, which was printed in BCH (1895), plates xvi-xvii. 
Vollgraff used squeezes made for him by Hondius and Picard (BCH 1924, 
99,1), which now seem to be lost. Rainer used squeezes made by an expert 
of the French School; they, too, have disappeared.?! 

In recent years Rainer and Kappel have rejected many earlier readings 
which were fanciful, especially the large scale restorations of the lost stan- 
zas proposed by Vallois. Rainer concentrated on the inscription as such, 
cutting his way through the jungle of conjectures back to the sober judg- 
ment of Weil, and located the poem in the context of preceding and con- 
temporary poetry, especially Euripides. Kappel has assigned this text its 
place in the tradition of the paian as a literary-cultic genre. 


Dating of the paian 


As for dating, there is no help at all in the name of Philodamos, of whom 
nothing is known, unless he was the poet responsible for the composition 
and production of a dithyramb in Athens around 350 BC: an inscription 
(IG IÊ 3045) mentions a... Σκ]αρφεύς, διδάσκαλος, ἐδίδασχε χορὸν 
ἀνδρῶν εἰς τὰ Διονύσια τῆς Ἀθήνας, “...of Skarpheia, poet; he taught 
the chorus of men for the Dionysia in Athens".9? More help is found in the 
name of Etymondas, but for a long time the experts could not agree about 





?! As Rainer regretfully informed us by letter. 
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his year of office as eponymous magistrate. No other Delphic inscription 
with Etymondas as archon was known, although his name appears several 
times in the period 336-314 B.C. as one of the temple-builders (ναοποιοί) 
responsible for the reconstruction of Apollo's temple.’ In a series of pub- 
lications from 1896 onwards the French epigraphist Bourguet assembled 
the evidence for a list of the Delphic archons, but his results were criticised 
by G. Daux. Then Vatin published an hitherto unknown Delphic inscrip- 
tion in which Etymondas figured as archon, and he was able to limit the 
years in which Etymondas could have been archon to only two: 344/3 and 
339/8. Finally Marchetti succeeded in proving that in 344/3 it was Kleon 
who was archon, and also that the sequence of archons hitherto posited for 
the years 343/2 to 337/6 should be moved one year upwards. Until new 
evidence is found to disprove his findings, one may now safely assume 
that Etymondas was archon in 340/339; so this is the year of Philodamos’ 
paian.? 

Now this is a dramatic period for the Greeks. In 340 and 339 De- 
mosthenes united many Greek cities against Philip II of Macedonia, who 
answered by taking a dominant position in central Greece as leader of the 
Amphiktyonic (‘Sacred’) War against the Phocians, and penetrating as far 
as Elateia; in 338 he defeated the allied Greek forces on the battlefield of 
Chaironeia. Nothing of all this, however, seems to be alluded to in the text 
of our paian. Of course there may have been a political background for el- 
evating Dionysos' position in Delphi, and it is tempting to speculate about 
a possible ‘Macedonian connection’. 

There is only one contemporary event with which this paian is indis- 
putably connected: the reconstruction of Apollo's temple in Delphi. The 
so-called Alcmeonid temple which had stood from c. 520 BC was almost 
completely destroyed in 373 BC by an earthquake and landslide, and the 
process of reconstruction was slow: from +370 to +320 BC (cf. our note 





?^Thanks to Jenny Clay for directing our attention to ΔΙΟΝΥΣΙΑΚΟΙ TEXNITAI, 
à prosopographical repertory by LE. Stefanis (Heraklio 1988). The nameless Skarpheian 
who conducted a dithyramb at Athens occurs there as no. 2945. 

?'For the destruction of this temple in 373 and its long drawn-out reconstruction see our 
note on line 105. 

“Bibliography about the date of Etymondas and/or Philodamos’ paian: 1. Bour- 
guet: ‘Les comptes du IV™ siècle’, Fouilles de Delphes Π1-5, Paris 1932; 2. G. Daux: 
"Chronologie Delphique’, FD III suppl. Paris 1943; 3. C. Vatin: ‘Pharsaliens à Delphes', 
BCH 88, 1964, 446-452; 4. P. Marchetti: ‘A propos de l'archonte delphien de 344/3' in: 
Etudes Delphiques - BCH suppl. 4,1977, 67-79. 
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on 105 in vol. II). The paian refers explicitly to this reconstruction: the 
god urges the authorities to speed up the building process (105-108), pro- 
nounces a solemn blessing on the builders (118-121), and gives detailed 
instructions for sculpture (124-127, 136-140) and ritual (1 10-114 and 131- 
134).”° 

It is interesting to compare Philodamos’ paian with a text from the Old 
Testament. Haggai i 14 - ii 9 is an eloquent prophetic exhortation in poetic 
form addressed to the leaders of the Israelites; they are urged to start the 
reconstruction of Solomon’s temple without any delay. This is confirmed 
by Ezra v 1-2. Haggai’s text can be dated to 520 B.C. Philodamos' comes 
180 years later. In these two completely different and independent reli- 
gious traditions the same mechanism can be seen at work: divine authority 
is adduced to justify, and speed up, the building of a temple. 


Content of the paian, and its peculiar quality 


A Delphic song in honour of Dionysos is in itself nothing very surprising. 
Greek sanctuaries, although generally centering on the cult of one god, are 
not exclusive but inclusive in so far as they admit the worship of various 
other gods: see e.g. the series of hymns inscribed on stelai in the precinct 
of Epidauros, addressed not only to Asklepios but also to Pan, the Mother 
of the Gods, Hygieia, All the Gods. Apart from this general inclusiveness, 
Dionysos has a special relation with Delphi, in so far as his presence is 
felt not so much within the temenos, but outside it, on Parnassos where 
the maenads dance.2® It was custom during the three months of winter 





Jenny Strauss Clay, ‘The Philodamos paian in relation to Dionysiac developments 
in the 4th century’, Metis 11, 1996, 83-100, suggests that Etymondas cum suis chose 
Dionysos as an attractive element in their campaign to promote the affairs of Apollo’s 
sanctuary because they wanted to jump on the band-wagon of Dionysos’ increasing pop- 
ularity. In the 4th c. BC the phenomenon ‘drama’ spread all over Greece, and in various 
cities the authorities decided to build a theatre as an amenity for the population; a striking 
example is Epidauros. After the reconstruction of the temple the Delphic authorities may 
have decided that they lacked the funds to build a theatre — the theatre we now see there is 
datable to the second c. BC, cf. J.F Bommelaer, Delphes: Centenaire de la Grande Fouille 
1892, Leiden 1992, 276-300, — but could afford to commission a paian showing a new 
Dionysos who shared the brilliance and healing power of his brother. — It goes without 
saying that all this, however attractive as a hypothesis, is highly speculative. 

This is evident from a series of passages in tragedy: A. Eum 22-25, S. Ant. 1126-30 
and 1149-52, E. Jon 714-7 and 1125-7, IT 1239-44, Phoen. 226-8, Ba 306-9 and Hyps. 
fr. 752 N. Cf. p. 51f. - There is also archaeological evidence which points to a close 
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in Delphi to perform dithyrambs in honour of Dionysos; from spring on- 
wards paians were performed in honour of Apollo.” That this was the 
case already in the fifth century B.C. is proved by a dithyramb composed 
by Bacchylides for performance in Delphi; it tells us that Apollo remains 
in the North on the banks of the river Hebros until spring: then he returns 
to Delphi to attend the performance of paians executed by the Delphians: 
“he sports in pleasure beside the flowery river Hebros. . . until you come, 
Pythian Apollo, to Pytho in answer to the garlands of paians which the 
Delphic choruses sing out beside your famous temple"? This custom was 
still observed in Plutarch’s day: “for the rest of the year they employ the 
paian to accompany sacrifices, but when winter begins they reawaken the 
dithyramb, ceasing to sing the paian, and for three months they call on (sc. 
Dionysos) instead of Apollo"?? A number of 5" c. vases depict the joint 
presence of Apollo and Dionysos at Delphi; a magnificent example in the 
Hermitage of St Petersburg (fig. 2.3 on p. 128) shows Dionysos, bearing 
a thyrsos and dressed in full tragic apparel, greeting Apollo, who bears a 
laurel branch, at the Delphic omphalos. 


What is surprising is (a) that Philodamos' song extends the Dionysiac 
cult from winter into spring, and (b) that it celebrates Dionysos as Pa- 
ian, Healing God, a cult title normally reserved for Apollo or Asklepios. 
In stanzas I-V this is first established mythically: Dionysos is praised 
in Apolline terms throughout and acclaimed as Paian by Apollo and the 
Muses (58-62). Then in stanzas IX-XI the same is formulated in a kind of 
lex sacra: Apollo lays down the law that from now on at Delphi he and his 
brother Dionysos will have equal shares of honour: both in the new temple 
— the Amphiktyons are ordered to finish it without delay (105-121) — and 
in the Pythian Festival (131-134); as a permanent reminder there will be a 
glorious statue of Dionysos (136-139), and a grotto (139-140). — All this is 





link between Apollo and Dionysos: on many bf and rf pots the two gods are represented 
together either facing the viewer, or in profile. See LIMC s.v. Apollon nos. 757-70, s.v. 
Dionysos 509-519. 

"Plut, de E ap. Delph. 388e,f. 

en’ ἀνθεμόεντι Ἔβρωι... ἀγάλλεται... τερπόμενος [πρὶν τό]δ᾽ txnt παιηόνων 
ἄνθεα πεδοιχνεῖν, Πύθι Ἄπολλον, τόσα χοροὶ Δελφῶν σὸν χελάδησαν παρ’ ἀγακλέα 
ναόν (16.5-12 Snell-M.). 

Ῥτὸν μὲν ἄλλον ἐνιαυτὸν παιᾶνι χρῶνται περὶ τὰς θυσίας, ἀρχομένου δὲ χειμῶνος 
ἐπεγείραντες τὸν διθύραμβον τὸν δὲ παιᾶνα χαταπαύσαντες, τρεῖς μῆνας ἀντ᾽ 
ἐχείνου (sc. τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος) τοῦτον κατακαλοῦνται τὸν θεόν (sc. τὸν Διόνυσον) 
(Mor. 389c). 
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Figure 2.3: Dionysos greets Apollo at Delphi on his return from the Hyperbore- 
ans. Rf bell krater by the Kadmos Painter in the State Hermitage Museum, St. Pe- 
tersburg. C. 425 BC. 


emphatically new, 00 and this song is there to accompany, even to establish 
it; cf. in the HHApollo the singing of a paian when Apollo’s temple was 
built and Delphic worship commenced (514-539), and in Aristoph. Peace 
Trygaios’ song (974-1017) to establish the cult of Eirene. 





(There seems to be one other case of Dionysos with medical and mantic functions like 
Apollo. Pausanias 10.33.11 records that at Amphikleia in Phokis people practised a highly 
interesting Dionysos-cult: λέγεται δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν Ἀμφικλειέων μάντιν τέ σφισι τὸν θεὸν 
τοῦτον καὶ βοηθὸν νόσων καθεστηκέναι, τὰ μὲν δὴ νοσήματα αὐτοῖς Ἀμφιχκλειεῦσι 
καὶ τοῖς προσοικοῦσιν ἰᾶται δι’ ὀνειράτων, πρόμαντις δὲ ὁ ἱερεύς ἐστι, χρᾶι δὲ 
ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ κάτοχος: “the inhabitants of Amphikleia maintain that this god is both a 
prophet for them and a helper in sickness, whereby he heals their illnesses and those of their 
neighbours through dreams; his priest functions as his mantic mouthpiece, prophesying 


when possessed by the god”. 
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2.6 Two paians to Apollo with musical notation 


The two Delphic paians are a unique monument for a number of reasons: 
they are perhaps the finest extant examples of hymnic texts inscribed on 
stone altogether; on the basis of the accompanying inscriptions we know 
with reasonable certainty when, where, and at which festival of Apollo 
they were performed; above all, the inscriptions include musical notation 
above the letters, so that the melody, or musical score, of the texts can 
be reconstructed. The title of the first is fragmentary, but the poem bears 
such similarities to the second piece, called a *paian and prosodion' that it 
is likely to be a combined paian and prosodion {οο. Οἱ Both pieces were 
performed by a chorus representing the Athenians during the Pythais festi- 
val.'°? The second one was performed by a choir of professional choristers 
(Technitai) in the year 128 B.C.,!? but scholars have been divided as to 
whether the first piece should be assigned to the same year as Limenios’, 
or to the previous Pythais in 138 BC. 

New light was thrown on the authorship and dating of the first piece 
by Bélis (1992). After re-examination of the alignment of the stones, she 
argued that ΑΘΗΝΑΙΟΣ in the title of the first piece is the name of a per- 
son, not his nationality." She points to one Ἀθήναιος Ἀθηναίου, named 
in the Pythais inscription of 128 as one of the thirty-nine choristers of that 
year!’ and suggests that this man was the author of the first paian. Just 





10! Discussion of title see Bélis (1992, 53-4). The alternatives proposed are ἄισμα μετὰ 
κιθάρας (Reinach), Παιὰν xal προσόδιον (Moens), Παιὰν καὶ ὑπόρχημα (Póhlmann, 
Bélis). Kappel (1992, 387-9) assumes the first piece is a paian. 

102The connection of the hymns to the Pythais is suggested by the arrangement of inscrip- 
tions on the S. wall of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi: a number of decrees relate to the 
administration of the Pythais in the years 138, 128, 106, and 97 B.C. (Fouilles de Delphes 
ΠΠ 2, nos. 11, 47, 49, 48), and the texts of the hymns were inscribed below them; for this 
arrangement, see Bélis (1992, pl. I, 1 and 2). 

"The date is established by an accompanying inscription. G. Colin, 'L'auteur du 
deuxième hymne musical de Delphes, CRAZ 1913, 4th series, 529-32, identified the author 
as Limenios, son of Thoinos, from Fouilles de Delphes III 2, no. 47, 1. 22, which names 
a Limenios, son of Thoinos, as the second of seven kitharistai to have participated in the 
Pythais of 128. It is conceivable that this Limenios is not the same person as the ‘teacher 
of the major choir which is to sing the paian’ mentioned in the same decree, but only 
barely. The identification is generally accepted. Recently Schróder (1999b) has questioned 
the dating of Limenios' paian to 128, arguing that it should be dated to the next Athenian 
Pythais in 106 BC; see below. 

Le. Ἀθήναιος, not Ἀθηναῖος. 

Fouilles de Delphes III 2, πο. 47, 1. 19. 
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as Limenios is not named in his capacity of composer of the paian, so, 
she argues, this Athenaios is only named as a chorister, not as composer. 
If her restoration of the title of the first piece as ‘Paian and prosodion 
by Athenaios, son of Athenaios’ is accepted, it brings with it the further 
assumption that the first piece dates to 128 BC, the same year as Lime- 
nios’.!°° There are, however, serious difficulties involved in dating both 
pieces to the same year. Above all, as Póhlmann (1970) points out, the 
similarities between both are so striking that one may question whether 
the aesthetic or liturgical effect of performing both at the same occasion 
would have been satisfactory. Moreover, the Delphic decree which records 
the honorific performance of the Athenian Technitai in the Pythais of 128 
states that they performed ‘the paian’ (τὸν παιᾶνα), an expression which 
seems to exclude the performance of two separate paian-prosodia. 7 

In support of her theory, Bélis emphasizes that the two pieces are not, 
in fact, identical; she points to differences in treatment of the same hym- 
nic topoi, different wording, and in particular to differences in the music 
of both pieces (see below n. 119). In her opinion, it is quite conceivable 
that both paians were performed at the same religious festival. There re- 
mains the difficulty of matching ‘the paian’ in the inscription honouring 
the Technitai with two paians in the festival, but one might explain away 
this discrepancy with a number of remedies.!09 The Pythais inscription 
for the year 98 BC uses the phrase ‘national paian' 9? for the composition 
to be performed by the Technitai. Some kind of traditional composition 
with set themes is certainly intended, but not necessarily the same piece 





'06 Otherwise the coincidence of names in the title of the hymn and the Pythais inscription 
loses significance. True, the same Athenaios might have composed the paian in 138, then 
participated in the Pythais of 128 as chorister, but then the thread of logic connecting 
chorister in 128 with the surviving letters in the title of the first paian becomes perilously 
thin. 

107 Fouilles de Delphes III 2 no. 47 line 9: ἀισόμενοι τὸν παιᾶνα εἰς τὸν θεό[ν]. For 
detailed arguments against the likelihood of both paians belonging to the same year see 
Schröder (19990). 

108 AJI discussed and systematically rejected by Schröder (19990). Schróder's own solu- 
tion -- to assign Athenaios’ hymn to 128 and Limenios’ to the next Athenian Pythais in 106 
BC - places strain on the one datum which had appeared secure. For if Limenios, son of 
Thoinos, is restored as author of the second paian by identification with a man of that name 
who served as musician in the Pythais of 128, we have to assume a gap of over twenty years 
between his performance on the kithara in 128 and his composition of the national paian in 
106 BC. On the whole this seems an uneconomical theory. 

19 Fouilles de Delphes III 2, no. 48 line 12 πάτριος παιάν. 
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performed each year without variation. The paians of Athenaios and Li- 
menios look like variations on such a traditional standard: their overall 
plan and composition are nearly identical (as far as we can judge) whilst 
they differ in detail, wording and music. In our view they represent two 
examples of the Athenian ‘national paian’ sung at separate celebrations 
of the Pythais. Their authors knew the requirements of the occasion — a 
hymnic celebration of Apollo which linked the god with their city and em- 
phasized deeds relevant to the festival — and composed poetic ‘variations 
on a theme’. On the one hand the national paian had to conform to tradition 
in order to maintain cult continuity but it had also to represent a musical 
gift, an agalma, to the god on each occasion. We believe it more likely that 
the first paian was performed in 138 BC by an adult male chorus. !!° 

Admittedly, this position weakens the link established by Bélis be- 
tween the author of the first paian and Athenaios, son of Athenaios, men- 
tioned as a singer in 128, but it does not necessarily invalidate her argu- 
ments about possible restorations of the title. Athenaios may well be the 
name of the composer. Since (1) the title of the second paian by Limenios 
connects with the previous inscription (Athenaios' paian) by the particle 
‘and’, ‘furthermore’ (δὲ), and (2) the two hymnic inscriptions appear to be 
have been cut by the same mason,!!! it seems to us most likely that the 
Athenians decided, in 128, to record the text of their ‘national paian’ in 
order to commemorate the celebration, and at the same time to ‘update’ 
the record by including the text performed at the first Pythais (after a gap 
of many years) in 138; they may have felt that to record Limenios’ paian 
and omit Athenaios’ would have been invidious, or possibly even a negli- 
gence of piety. The two texts ‘connect’ by means of the particle δὲ in the 
title of the second: that is an indication that the Athenian authorities in 128 
wished to establish a series of celebrations of the Pythais. 

Limenios’ piece falls into two metrical sections: the first (1-33) in 
cretic-paionics is presumably the paian (cf. 1. 17), the second (34-40), in 
glyconics, the prosodion. If that is so, we note that the prosodion in fact 
contains the specific prayer to Apollo, so the term prosodion would appear 
to refer less to the actual procession to the god’s altar, than to an ‘approach’ 





"Probably also by the Technitai; Schréder’s argument (1999b, 71f.) that there was no 
honorary inscription for the Technitai in 138, nor room for one such on the wall of the 
Athenian Treasury, may be true, but that does not exclude their performance as a group in 
138; two Technitai at least were present, as leaders of the boys’ chorus. 

Hig y, Tracy, ‘Notes on the Pythais inscriptions’, BCH 99, 1975, 212f. 
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in the sense of entreaty.!? Both pieces were inscribed on the southern wall 
of the Athenian Treasure-House at Delphi, where they were discovered by 
the French excavators at the end of last century. A remarkable feature of 
the inscriptions is the musical notation chiselled above the text: the vocal 
score is given for the first piece, the musical accompaniment for the sec- 
ond. Transcription of the music into modern notation is possible;!!? there 
is a recorded ‘performance’ of the first paian by Paniagua!!* and record- 
ings by the Austrian Academy of Sciences (Stefan Hagel) are available 
online at www.oeaw.ac.at/kal/agm. 

The Pythais festival consisted of an Athenian theoria, sacred embassy, 
sent to Delphi to worship Apollo. It was inaugurated after the battle of 
Plataia, partly to fetch new fire from Delphi back to Athens after the home 
fires had been polluted by the Persian invasion.!? Whilst this inaugural 
event is not mentioned in either piece, the defeat of a Gallic invasion of 
Phokis in 279/8 B.C. features in both, an event closer in time to the date of 
the hymns’ performance and perhaps perceived as analogous to the defeat 
of the Persians.'!® A Hellenistic statue from Delos shows a naked Apollo 


12D’ Alessio (1997, 30) suggests, as a way out of the apparent anomaly that the prosodion 
appears to follow the paian, that “it is not inconceivable that there was a performance of 
the paean by the Technitai, followed by a procession in which the short aeolic strophe was 
repeated ad libitum until it reached the altar" Schróder (1999b, 74-5) argues (correctly) 
that both metrical sections of the poem belong together closely; either one should consider 
the whole a prosodiakos paian, or paian applies to the whole composition, prosodion only 
to the final (aeolic) section. 

'3See esp. Póhlmann (1970); Bélis (1992); West (1992). For an analysis of the music of 
the Delphic hymns with regard to accentuation cf. A.M. Devine and L.D. Stephens, ‘The 
phonetics of the Greek accent’, TAPhA 121, 1991, 229-286. 

"Gregorio Paniagua, Harmonia Mundi πο. 1015, 1978, no. 3. 

''5For the Pythais festival see Deubner, Attische Feste 203-4; Nilsson (1955, II 84ff.); 
A. Boethius, Die Pythais. Studien zur Geschichte der Verbindungen zwischen Athen und 
Delphi, Diss. Uppsala 1918; G. Colin, Le culte d' Apollon Pythien à Athénes, 1905; G. 
Daux, Delphes au IF et au Ι΄" siècle depuis l'abaissement de l'Étolie jusqu'à la paix 
romaine 191-31 av. JC, Paris 1936, 521-63; pp. 708-729 on 4 Pythaides 138, 128, 106, 98 
BC; S.V. Tracy, ‘Notes on the Pythais Inscriptions’, BCH 99, 1975, 185-218. 

!I6One is tempted, in view of this dual reference to Brennus’ defeat at Delphi in 279/8 
B.C., to speculate whether our hymns might not in fact relate to the Soteria festival at 
Delphi, inaugurated in 245/4 B.C. to celebrate the defence of the oracular seat from in- 
vading barbarian hordes. Invitations were issued in 246/5 to the Greek states to participate 
in the festival, which was celebrated with initial hymn-singing, sacrifices and competitive 
games: see G. Nachtergael, Les Galates en Gréce et les Sotéria de Delphes, Acad. Roy. 
de Belgique, Mém. de la classe de Lettres, 2nd series, vol. 63/1, Brussels 1977. The musi- 
cal competition included ‘composers of prosodia’ (ποιηταὶ προσοδίων), and Nachtergael 
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Figure 2.4: Apollo with foot on Gallic shields. 254 c. BC, probably copy of Del- 
phic original. Delos. 


with his foot placed triumphantly on a pile of Gallic shields, no doubt cel- 
ebrating the god’s assistance in defeating the invaders (fig. 2.4 on p. 133). 

The Pythais was performed at irregular intervals, according to whether 
lightning over Mt. Parnes!!? was observed by officials called Pythaistai 
standing by the eschara of Zeus Astrapaios on certain days of the year.!!8 





Supposes that these were sung during the procession preceding the games (p. 305). But 
no Limenios is listed among Athenian participants at the Soteria, nor performances by the 
Dionysou Technitai. A further objection is that Zeus Soter and Apollo Pythios were the 
gods addressed at the Soteria, whereas our hymns include Artemis and Leto. 

"The first line of a fragment of a hymn to Apollo by Simonides, PMG 519 fr. 35, 
contains the words: Πάρνηθος [ηπὸ ζα[θεοῦ. Rutherford (1990, 171f.) suggests that this 
Was a paian, written for the Athenian Pythais; if true, it would be our earliest example of 
one such. 

'""Philochoros ap. Strabo 404 (9.2.11) = FGH 328 F | 13. At Jon 283-5, Eur. indicates 
that one watched for lightning at the so-called ‘Long Cliffs’ (Makrai) on the N. slope of 
the Acropolis: Μακραὶ δὲ χῶρός ἐστ’ ἐκεῖ κεκλημένος: (...) τιμᾶι σφε Πύθιος 
ἀστραπαί τε Πύθιαι, on which Owen (ed.) writes: “It was customary on three days and 
three nights each month to watch for lightnings, which appeared at Harma on Mt. Parnes, 
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There are records of the mission from the fourth c., then a gap, before 
the inscriptions from the Athenian treasure-house at Delphi which record 
missions in 138, 128, 106 and 98 B.C. 

Both hymns are strikingly similar in terms of metrical composition 
and content.!? One may assemble the points in common: invocation of 
the Muses to assist the poet in hymning the god; the advent of Apollo to 
Delphi; a feature of sacred topography (the twin peaks of Parnassos); the 
role of the guild of Athenian singers in hymning Apollo, Apollo’s slaying 
of the dragon Python; the defeat of an invading Gallic force, caught in 
freezing wintry conditions. In sum, both establish through the act of hymn- 
singing a link between Apollo and the city petitioning him, Athens. 

Apart from the title of ii (restored as Πα]ιὰν δὲ καὶ π|ροσόδιον) there 
are no formal signs that the opening sections of both texts are paians. The 
typical refrain (epiphthegma) of a paian is missing!?? and the use of the 
paionic metre in both is no certain indicator of the genre of hymn (see 
above p. 82). There are more general indications, however, that the texts 
fit what we know of paians: the gods addressed — Apollo above all, but in 
association with Artemis and Leto — are the typical recipients of paians; 
the victories mentioned (of the god over Python, probably Tityos, and the 
Gauls) are typical of the tone of paians which were traditionally sung either 
in thanksgiving for relief from distress or to bring about that relief (see 
above p. 84f.).!?! 

The combination of hymnic texts and epigraphic records of the festi- 
val in this case permits reconstruction of the place of hymn-singing in the 
festival as a whole. First, the composition and performance of the state 
paian was entrusted to professionals. As with the professional guild of 





and, when they appeared, an embassy was sent to Delphi. Strabo (9.2.404) tells us that the 
place of outlook was near the wall between the Pythium and Olympieum, i.e. nowhere near 
the Long Cliffs. We must suppose, then, either that Ion makes a mistake in his topography 
or that in Eur.’s time the point of observation was on the Acropolis.” 

!PPáhlmann (1970, 65) emphasizes the similarity of both compositions; Bélis (1992, 
135f.) points to differences, in particular musical ones, in support of her theory that the two 
pieces were performed on the same occasion. She says i is characterized by “finesse, mo- 
bilité... un specimen d'art purement vocal", compared to "chez Liménios, solidité, pompe 
et simplicité relative, pour une exécution grandiose, avec choeur et instruments". 

120 Although earlier editors supplied it at |. 15 of ii. 

121 Callimachus (HApollo 97-104) connects the origin of the refrain ἰὴ tù παιῆον with the 
myth of Apollo shooting at Python, urged on by shouts from the Delphians, but this looks 
like Alexandrian cleverness, as Callimachus adapts the traditional cry lj or ié to ij, so as 
to link it to ty, ‘shoot’ an arrow. 
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hymnodists called Molpoi, who served Apollo Delphinios at Miletus (see 
introduction p. 25), we see here how a professionally trained choir, the 
Technitai of Dionysos, performed the processional paian and prosodion, 
composed by one of their members, Limenios. If Bélis is right, the same 
applies to the first paian, whose composer was, according to her, the Tech- 
nites Athenaios. The inscription (Fouilles de Delphes ΠΠ 23 no. 47 = SIG 
no. 698) records that the Pythais delegation in 128 comprised “the entire 
guild of Athenian musicians, (including) the teacher of the large choir and 
those who will sing the paian and recitals which will enhance the god’s 
festival, two flautists, seven kitharistai [including Limenios], one singer to 
the aulos, and also singers to the kithara, tragic and comic artists and train- 
ers of the chorus”. We should imagine a festive departure of the delegation 
from Athens, possibly with an initial performance of the paian (reflected 
perhaps in lines 14-17 of Limenios' paian), before setting out on the over- 
land journey through Boeotia toward Delphi.? On arrival at Delphi the 
group no doubt announced its arrival to the Delphic authorities and then, 
on a pre-arranged day with local spectators lining the streets, performed 
a solemn procession up the Sacred Way toward the oracle, to the strains 
of the state paian and prosodion, and other ‘recitals’ as well perhaps. The 
hymns themselves tell us that wind instruments (aulos: i 12 λωτὸς, ii 13 
Λίβυς [λωτὸς]) and strings (kithara: i 14 κί]θαρις. ii 14 κιθάρι]ο[ς) ac- 
companied the singing;'?? the HHApollo (514ff.) set an archaic precedent 
for the festive ascent from Krisa to Pytho to the strains of Apollo’s song, 
the paian (above p. 80). 


2.611 ?Athenaios’ paian and prosodion to Apollo 


?Athenaios Delphi 138 (or perhaps 128) BC 
Title: [The paian and prosodion] to the God [written by Ath]enaios 


" Listen, fair-armed daughters of loud-thundering 
Zeus whose appointed place is deeply-wooded Mt. Helikon, 
come here to praise in song your brother Phoibos 
of the golden hair, who ascends the twin-peaked seat 
5 of this Parnassian rock and with the famous Delphic women 


"With a military escort of ephebes and cavalry: Fouilles de Delphes III 2, πο. 23ff. 
"?Paian to aulos and kithara accompaniment also at Eur. Erech. 65.5-8 Austin. 
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visits the abundant waters of Kastalia’s spring, 
making for his lofty mantic seat in Delphi. 
Behold the famous, mighty city of Athens, dwelling 
in worship of warrior Athena on unshaken ground. 
10 On holy altars Hephaistos burns the thighs of bullocks; 
with the flames the smell of incense wafts to heaven; 
high and clear the reed pours forth intriguing melodies 
and the sweet-voiced golden lyre resounds to our hymns. 
15 We, the whole swarm of singers who have come from Athens, 
celebrate the famous kitharode, son of mighty Zeus, 
beside this snow-capped peak, 
who utters infallible oracles to all humans. 
You seized the prophetic tripod from its evil guardian 
20 when you shot the twisting snakey shape with arrows 
until the beast, with gasp on hideous gasp, gave up the ghost. 
Likewise the foreign horde of Gauls which brutally 
attacked this land perished in the wintry snowstorms. 
Hail, Son of (Ζει)... 


Analysis 


The hymn (as it stands) has the following compositional elements: 


1-7 invocation of the Heliconian Muses to sing of Phoibos Apollo, 
whose identity for the purposes of this celebration is defined by 
relative predication in 4-7 as the god who ‘arrives’ (7 ἐπινίσεται) 
at his oracular seat in Delphi. 

8-14 introduction of the congregation (a deputation from Athens) and 
their worship (sacrifice of bulls; hymn-singing to aulos and 
kithara accompaniment). For this secondary aspect of a hymn’s 
communicative purpose (from performers to an audience com- 
posed of human worshippers) cf. p. 60f. 

15-24 central section: praise of Apollo through description of his seat 
of power (Delphi), his function (prophecy), his beneficial deeds 
(slaying of Python, defeat of invading Gauls). This section is 
Apollo’s ‘aretalogy’. 


25f. 
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apostrophe of Apollo, perhaps to address a direct request to him. 
The lost section may have been closely analogous to that of ii. 


2.62 Limenios’ paian and prosodion to Apollo 


Limenios Delphi 128 BC 


Title: The paian and p[roso]dion to [the God which] Limeni[os, son of Thloinos, 
composed [and accompanied on the lyre]: 


20 


25 


"Come here to jutting twin-peaked Mt. Parnassos, 

famed for dancing, and conduct my hymns, Muses 

of Pieria, who inhabit Helikon's snow-covered crags. 

Sing of Pythian Apollo, his golden hair, his archery, 

his music, how favoured Leto bore him by the famous lake, 
clutching a thriving shoot of grey-green olive during labour. 
The whole heavenly dome rejoiced in cloudless glory 

and the air restrained the blustery squalls of wind; 

Nereus' powerful breakers stilled their thunder 

and wide Ocean who cups earth in a watery embrace. 
Leaving the isle of Kynthia the god arrived in Attica, 
famous for the first corn, on Tritonis' craggy slope; 

the melodious Libyan flute sang out delightfully 

mingling with the weaving melodies of the kithara 

while an echo, latent in the rock, resounded. 

And he was pleased because he comprehended 

this was Zeus' divine design. So, from that time on 

we, the whole native Athenian population, call on Paieon 
as do the great thyrsos-stricken holy company 

of Bakchos' Singers living in the town of Kekrops. 

So you who hold the seat of divination, come 

to sacred Mt. Parnassos, beloved of the god. 

Having crowned your glossy hair with laurel, 

while hauling massive stones with godly hand 

you challenged, Lord, the enormous, earth-born monster. 
But, child of Leto of the winsome eyes, you shot the savage child 
of Earth with arrows, and likewise Tityos when he lusted 
for your mother. .. 
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... you killed the beast. .. 
30  ...a whistling from its den. 
Then, Apollo, you protected Earth’s sacred navel, when 
a foreign army brought sacrilegious plunder to your wealthy 
seat of prophecy but perished in a storm of freezing rain. 


O Phoebus, save Athena’s city 
35 which was founded by the gods, 

its famous people, with the help 

of Artemis, Mistress of archery 

and Cretan hounds; also world-famous 
40 Leto. And keep the citizens 

of Delphi and the children in their houses 

safe from trouble, come kindly 

to Bakchos' competition singers, grant 
45 the spear-crowned Roman Empire 

ageless strength through victory." 


Analysis 


1-4 invocation of Muses to come and assist in hymning Apollo 

5-10 birth of Apollo 

11-20 Apollo’s first visit to Athens as aition for subsequent celebrations 
of Apollo Paieon 

21-22  cletic invocation of Apollo to come now to Delphi 

23-33  aretalogy: Apollo’s defeat of Python, Tityos in myth, the Gauls in 
living memory 

34-47 prosodion: prayer to Apollo, Artemis, Leto for well-being of 
Athenians, citizens of Delphi, the Bacchic Singers and the Ro- 
man Empire. 


Chapter 3 


Delos 


As stated in the introduction (p. 36f.), Apollo, Artemis and their mother 
Leto form a ‘holy trinity’ most at home on the island of the twin gods’ 
birth, Delos.! For the Ionian Greeks this Delian trinity formed what one 
might call the focus of their communal religion, as Delos was the centre 
of the Cyclades, and from there Apollo travelled to the other centre of 
Greek spirituality, Delphi? When the chorus of Greek captive women in 
Euripides’ IT 1089ff., for example, lament the fact that they are far from 
home in a hostile foreign land (what we call the Russian Crimea), they 
sing: 


“I long for the market-places of Greece, 
I long for Artemis, goddess of childbed, 
whose home is the Delian shore 

and the soft-leaved palm, 

the flourishing laurel 

and the sacred trunk of grey-green 
olive, friend to Leto in travail, 

and the lake with its circular, 

eddying water where the swan 
cultivates the Muses with its song.”3 








'H. Gallet de Santerre, Délos primitive et archaique, Paris 1958, ch. 8, 127-48, talks of 
the ‘triade apollinienne’. 

*Cf. Burkert (1977, 226): “A notable point about Apollo’s cult is that it had two pan- 
Hellenic centres which radiated nothing short of missionary appeal: Delos and Pytho- 
Delphi.” 

71089-1105: ποθοῦσ᾽ Ἑλλάνων ἀγόρους, / ποθοῦσ’ Ἄρτεμιν λοχίαν, ἃ παρὰ 
Κύνθιον ὄχθον οἱ-/χεῖ φοίνικά θ᾽ ἁβροκόμαν / δάφναν τ᾽ εὐερνέα καὶ / γλαυκᾶς 
θαλλὸν ἱερὸν ἐλαί-/ας, Λατοῦς ὠδῖνι φίλον, / λίμναν θ᾽ εἱλίσσουσαν ὕδωρ / κύκλιον, 
ἔνθα χύκνος µελωι- /δὸς Μούσας θεραπεύει. 
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Figure 3.1: The Delian Trinity: Leto, Apollo and Artemis. Detail from rf pelike 
by Villa Giulia Painter. Basel. C. 460 BC. 


All the Delian topoi are there: the cult of Artemis Lochia, the trees serv- 
ing as tangible symbols of the cult of Apollo and Artemis, the allusion to 
Leto’s labour, the lake with a swan whose song also serves as allusion to 
Apolline music.’ These were landmarks in the Ionian Greeks’ collective 
identity which stasis, war or (as in this fictional instance) exile could not 
obliterate. The HHApollo narrates the Greeks’ ‘charter myth’ in this con- 
text: Apollo was born in Delos and made this his first centre of worship 
but he subsequently travelled to Delphi to establish his oracle there: those 
who argue that this hymn represents an artificial combination of two origi- 
nally separate texts — a hymn to Delian Apollo and one to Delphic Apollo - 
overlook the fact that it is the purpose of the HHApollo to unite the Delian 
and Delphic sides of Apollo into an inseparable whole.? 





‘For a plan and illustrations see P. Bruneau & J. Ducat, Guide de Délos, Paris 1965; 
Bruneau εἴ al. (1996, plan pp.18-19). 
5Burkert (1979), and Janko (1982, 109-14) both (independently) suggest that this hymn 
was performed as a unified whole for Polykrates’ Πύθια καὶ Δήλια in 522 BC. Another 
‘unitarian’ (on literary grounds) is Miller (1986). See further W. Unte, Studien zum home- 
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The Apolline trinity is as old as (and no doubt older than) our earliest 
documents. When Apollo spirits the sore-pressed Aineias from the battle- 
field in JI. 5.445-47, he takes him to his temple in Troy where Leto and 
Artemis tend him. Odysseus in the Odyssey (6.162ff.) tells a tall tale of 
how he went to Delos once with a large following to attend a festival of 
Apollo and saw a miraculously beautiful palm-tree sapling growing there. 
Thus the tale of Leto's travail, supported by the trunk of a palm-tree, was 
quite familiar to the author and audience of the Odyssey. The HHApollo, 
dating to the sixth or seventh c. BC, is our chief witness to the importance 
of the pan-Ionian cult of Apollo, Artemis and Leto in the archaic period 
(see below). The rf. pelike in Basel (fig. 3.1 on p. 140) depicts Apollo 
and Artemis with Leto, each carrying their most characteristic attributes 
(Apollo the kithara, Artemis a bow). 


The French excavations of Delos indicate that the cult of Artemis was 
probably the earliest on the island. A Mycenaean deposit was found under 
the earliest layers of her historical temple, although there is little reason to 
believe that these Mycenaean remains indicate continuity from the Bronze 
Age to the Geometric period.” The famous ‘Altar of Horns’ (κερατών), 
built exclusively of horns from goats sacrificed to Artemis, would ap- 
pear to be a very ancient and primitive style of altar? A mid-seventh- 
century Melian krater showing Apollo's reception at Delos by Artemis (Si- 
mon (1985, pl. 120)) seems to symbolize the relations between the twins: 
Artemis was 'at home' on the island, Apollo was the regular visitor (see 
below). Fig. 3.2 on p. 142 shows Apollo arriving on 'swan-back', probably 


rischen Apollonhymnus, Berlin 1968; K. Fórstel, Untersuchungen zum homerischen Apol- 
lonhymnus, Bochum 1979; West (1975). 

SFor the historical palm, situated in the Letdion, see /G 154, A, 39-41 (296 BC): τὸν ἐν 
τῶι Λητώιωι φοίνικα. Note also Eur. Jon 920, φοίνικα nap’ ἁβροχόμαν, of the Delian 
palm. 

"Cf. Bruneau et al. (1996, 15-16); in favour: H. Gallet de Santerre, ‘Notes déliennes’, 
BCH 99, 1975, 247-65. 

*Cf. Bruneau & Ducat (1965, 15-30); Burkert (1977, 226); Bruneau (1970, 22-4), ar- 
gues that the Keraton was the Delian altar referred to simply as Δήλιος βωμός, and that 
it was principally an altar of Apollo, as he had constructed it: "On est donc fondé à poser 
l'équation autel de cornes — autel délien; sur cet autel qu'il avait construit, c'est proba- 
blement surtout Apollon qui était honoré" (24); cf. Bruneau's later work, in response to 
G. Roux, in ‘Deliaca IV’, BCH 105, 1981, 79-106, in which he discusses the Keraton in 
relation to Apollo's temple. There was also an ancient temple of Leto: cf. Bethe, Hermes 
1936, 351ff. and ibid. 1937, 190ff., although no remains of a Letoon earlier than the sixth 
century have been identified with certainty. 
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Figure 3.2: Apollo arrives on swan-back on Delos. Bell krater by Meleager 
Painter. London. Early 4" c. BC. 


on Delos, with his lyre, to be greeted by a Muse or possibly Artemis by the 
palm-tree. 

Whence did this ‘nuclear family’ of Apollo stem? For the Greeks the 
matter was simple: Apollo and Artemis were the twin children of Leto, 
who conceived them by Zeus. Owing to Hera’s jealousy, no country would 
permit Leto entry when the time came to give birth and she spent a dis- 
tressing period wandering from one place to another before finally being 
received by the otherwise poorly endowed isle of Delos (known then as 
Asteria). This is the story Callimachus relates at length in H 4, to Delos, 
and the religious aura surrounding the island as a result of its heroic act of 
hospitality emerges clearly in earlier poetry such as Pindar’s Hymn to Zeus 
(our no. 5.1), and his fifth and twelfth paians (our nos. 3.2 & 3.3). 

The HHApollo describes the early pan-Ionian festival on Delos as fol- 
lows: 


“The long-robed Ionians gather there (sc. in Delos) with their children and 
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wives. They celebrate you (Apollo) with competitions in boxing, dance 
and song. Anyone attending this meeting of Ionians might think them im- 
mortals, destined for eternal youth; he could observe everyone's joy and 
rejoice in his heart at the spectacle of the men and the beautifully dressed 
women, the fast ships and the wealth on display. And there is a remarkable 
display put on by the girls of Delos, Apollo's attendants, whose fame will 
never die. As soon as these have performed a hymn for Apollo, then for 
Leto and Artemis, the archeress, they recall men and women of the past 
with their song and captivate the listening throng. They have mastered the 
art of imitating the voices of all people and their babbling tongues. Each 
person would think it was himself speaking. So beautiful is their song.” 


The description bears witness to at least two types of choral hymn per- 
formed in the course of the festival: on the one hand the competitive song- 
dances performed by choruses representing various Ionian Greek city-states 
and on the other the remarkable ‘programme’ of hymns performed by a lo- 
cal chorus of Delian women. Let us take the latter first. The Hymn says 
that this chorus of Deliades first performs a hymn to Apollo, Artemis and 
Leto (that is, the Apolline trinity), then a remarkable mimetic song about 
people of the past in which they imitate the speech patterns of 'all manner 
of men' - so accurately that each would think it was himself speaking. We 
will return to the significance of this ancestor-hymn imitating a babble of 
tongues shortly. 

The chorus of Delian women, Deliades, was a famous Delian institu- 
tion. Euripides refers to the performance of a paian by them, "celebrat- 
ing Leto's admirable childbirth, on which occasion they form an attractive 


?147-164: ἔνθα τοι ἑλχεχίτωνες Ἰάονες ἠγερέθονται / αὐτοῖς σὺν παίδεσσι καὶ 
αἰδοίηις ἀλόχοισιν. / οἱ δέ σε πυγμαχίηι τε χαὶ ὀρχηθμῶι καὶ ἀοιδῆι / μνησάμενοι. 
τέρπουσιν, ὅταν στήσωνται ἀγῶνα. / φαίη x’ ἀθανάτους καὶ ἀγήρως ἔμμεναι αἰεί, / 
ὃς τότ’ ἐπαντιάσει', ὅτ’ Ἰάονες ἀθρόοι εἶεν: / πάντων γάρ xev ἴδοιτο χάριν, τέρψαιτο 
δὲ θυμὸν / ἄνδρας τ᾽ εἰσορόων καλλἰζώνους τε γυναῖκας, / νῆάς τ᾽ ὠχείας ἠδ᾽ αὐτῶν 
χτήματα πολλά. / πρὸς δὲ τόδε μέγα θαῦμα, ὅου κλέος οὔποτ᾽ ὀλεῖται, / κοῦραι 
Δηλιάδες, Ἑκατηβελέταο θεράπναι- / at τ᾽ ἐπεὶ ἂρ πρῶτον μὲν Ἀπόλλων ὑμνήσωσιν, 
/ αὖτις δ᾽ αὖ Λητώ τε καὶ Ἄρτεμιν ἰοχέαιραν, / μνησάμεναι ἀνδρῶν τε παλαιῶν ἠδὲ 
γυναικῶν / ὕμνον ἀείδουσιν, θέλγουσι δὲ φῦλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. / πάντων 8’ ἀνθρώπων 
φωνὰς xat βαμβαλιαστὺν / μιμεῖσθ᾽ ἴσασιν: φαίη δέ xev αὐτὸς ἕκαστος /φθέγγεσθ᾽ 
οὕτω σφιν καλὴ συνάρηρεν ἀοιδή. In |. 162 some codd. read κρεμβαλιαστὺς, ‘rattling 
of castanets', but it is difficult to see wherein the Delian women’s skill lay if they imitated 
different peoples’ ways of rattling castanets; Lonsdale (1996, 63) explains χρεμβαλιαστύς 
as ‘rhythms with hand-clappers’, equating xedtaAa with κρέμβαλα. Percussion rhythms 
might typify different nations’ song-dances, but on the whole βαμβαλιαστύς, ‘babble’ (sc. 
of foreign tongues) seems the more likely reading. 
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Figure 3.3: A chorus of young women - the Deliades? — with male musician 
(Apollo?) 254 from left. Detail of a lebes gamikos from Delos. Ecole Frangaise 
d’ Athènes. 470-460 BC. 


chorus circling the portals of the temple".!? The chorus in the Hekabe, 
on the other hand, ask themselves: "Shall I in company with the Delian 
girls hymn Artemis' golden headband and bow?"!! Combining these pas- 
sages,!* we arrive at the composite picture of a paian-hymn to Artemis 
sung by a chorus of Delian girls: this contradicts the notion of the paian as 
the typical cult song of young men and we must ask ourselves whether Eu- 
ripides is using the word ‘paian’ in a loose sense, quite common in tragedy, 
where paian is used in the sense ‘healing, assuaging song’ generally in a 
number of contexts (see Rutherford, 1995a), or whether the Delian cult 
song was an exception to the generally masculine character of the paian. 
Delian inscriptions record expenditure for torches and lamps in con- 
nection with the Deliades, indicating surely that some of their dances were 
nocturnal.!3 Tullia Linders detects a change in the designation of the Deli- 
ades’ age between archaic and classical literary texts and the inscriptions 
from the Hellenistic period. Early literary sources depict the dancers as 
girls (κοῦραι), whilst inscriptions tend to refer to women (γυναῖχες). Lin- 
ders believes the difference must reflect a change in the course of time 
from a chorus of girls to women.!^ Alternatively, one might consider 





\O HF 687-90: παιᾶνα μὲν Δηλιάδες / (ναῶν) ὑμνοῦσ᾽ ἀμφὶ πύλας / τὸν Λατοῦς 
εὔπαιδα γόνον, / εἱλίσσουσαι καλλίχοροι. 

11462-65: σὺν Δηλιάσιν τε κού-/ραισιν Ἀρτέμιδος θεᾶς / χρυσέαν τ᾽ ἄμπυκα τόξα 
τ᾽ εὐλογήσω; 

??Not much help is to be had from a line probably from a paian by Simonides, PMG 519 
fr. 55.3, ]ξατε, Δαλίων θύγατ[ρες, on which see Rutherford (1990, 177-9). 

Bruneau (1970, 35-38 (cf. table on p. 69)) At the Apollonia, Bruneau concludes 
(p. 69): "les Déliades dansaient au son de l'aulos, en brandissant des torches, assez 
vraisemblablement à la tombée de la nuit." 
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that poetic texts use the more poetic word ‘girls’ whilst inscriptions, be- 
ing more down-to-earth,describe the true age of the women dancers. Since 
the chorus was famous for its attractive appearance we need hardly quibble 
over the precise marital status of the participants: they were girls or young 
women. A lebés gamikos found on Delos and dating to c. 470-60 depicts 
a chorus of young women or girls dancing, accompanied by a long-haired 
male musician strumming on his kithara (fig. 3.3 on p. 144): the scene 
might well depict the Deliades themselves and the musician’s appearance 
certainly reflects that of the divine paradigm, Apollo, if it does not depict 
the god himself.? In view of the vessel's function as a formal wedding 
gift, one might see a connection between the context of marriage signified 
by the vase and the scene of dance in the manner of the Deliades. Perhaps 
dancing in the chorus of Deliades was a necessary rite before girls mar- 
ried, as was the dedication of hair to the Hyperborean Maidens (see below 
p. 150). 


Callimachus describes Delos as an island whose very situation in the 
centre of the Cyclades is reminiscent of an altar surrounded by choruses of 
the gods. “The evening star never sees you still or silent’, he writes, “but 
always resounding to celebrations".!Ó In lines 278-82 of the same hymn 
to Delos he says that sacred embassies accompanied by choruses are sent 
to Delos throughout the year from all corners of the inhabited world. In 
the course of the hymn he mentions a women's dance to male singing of 
a hymn by Olen (304-06); an Athenian theoria in memory of Theseus' 
inaugural thank-offering and dance when returning from his conquest of 
the Minotaur (308-315); the sacred relics sent by the *Hyperboreans' by 
relay from one people to another until they finally reach their destination 
in Delos (281-299). At the end of the hymn Callimachus signs off by 





^'Continuity in change. The evidence of the temple accounts of Delos (Prolegomena to 
a study of the economic and social life of Greek sanctuaries)’, in: R. Hägg, N. Marinatos, 
G.N. Nordquist (eds.), Early Greek Cult practice, Proc. Symp. Swedish Inst. 26-29 June 
1986, Stockholm 1988, 268-9. 

Cf. Lonsdale (1996, 63-4 and fig. 8). 

6Η 4 300-303: Ἀστερίη θυόεσσα, σὲ μὲν περί τ᾽ ἀμφί τε νῆσοι / κύκλον 
ἐποιήσαντο xal ὥς χορὸν ἀμφεβάλοντο: / οὔτε σιωπηλὴν οὔτ᾽ ἄψοφον οὖλος 
ἐθείραις / Ἕσπερος, ἀλλ᾽ αἰεί σε καταβλέπει ἀμφιβόητον. On the references to Hel- 
lenistic cult in this hymn see Bruneau (1970, 16-52). One does not have to agree with 
Bruneau's view that the hymn was composed for a specific ceremony in Delos to believe 
that its references to cult relate to reality. See further the commentary on this hymn by 
Mineur (1984). 
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addressing Delos as “hearth of islands, with a noble hearth” (325 ἱστίη à 
νήσων εὐέστιε), where ‘hearth’ is used first metaphorically as ‘focus of 
worship’, then literally as ‘altar’, ‘place of sacrifice’. 


Olen and the Hyperboreans 


No hymns or fragments of hymns composed by Olen survive, but it is 
worthwhile examining allusions to them in Herodotus, Callimachus and 
Pausanias, as these lost works clearly embodied a tradition which was ger- 
minal in Apolline cult. In chapters explicating his views on the Hyper- 
boreans, Herodotus makes it clear that he is drawing on (oral) accounts by 
Delians (4.33.1 πολλῶι δέ τι πλεῖστα περὶ αὐτῶν Δήλιοι λέγουσι), who 
at least at one point in their account cite a hymn by Olen as authority for 
the names of the Hyperborean women who made the original pilgrimage to 
Delos (35.3 ἐπονομαζούσας τὰ οὐνόματα ἐν τῶι ὕμνωι τόν σφι ‘OY 
ἀνὴρ Λύκιος ἐποίησε). He then goes on to add an explanatory note on 
Olen: “This Olen, who came from Lycia, also composed the other ancient 
hymns which are sung in Delos” (οὗτος δὲ ὁ Ὠλὴν xal τοὺς ἄλλους 
τοὺς παλαιοὺς ὕμνους ἐποίησε ἐκ Λυκίης ἐλθὼν τοὺς ἀειδομένους ἐν 
Δήλωι). Thus Herodotus makes it clear that, according to his Delian in- 
formants, Olen of Lycia was the author of a number of ancient cult hymns 
sung in Delian cult, one of which named Hyperborean women who in an 
early mythical time made the pilgrimage from the snowy north to Delos, 
where they died, and were buried within the Artemision." 

Why did the Hyperborean women come to Delos in the first place? 
Herodotus records Delian opinion as follows: two Hyperborean girls named 
Arge and Opis came to Delos from the north “at the same time as the gods 
themselves" (τὴν δὲ Ἄργην τε xal τὴν Ὧπιν ἅμα αὐτοῖσι τοῖσι θεοῖσι 
ἀπικέσθαι λέγουσι), that is, presumably, when Leto and Eileithyia arrived 
at Delos just before the divine birth;!8 two others, Hyperoche and Laodike, 
arrived subsequently, bearing thank-offerings for Eileithyia ‘for the swift 
delivery’ of Apollo and Artemis.? These Hyperborean girls, according 





bid, 34.2 “The grave (sc. of the Hyperborean women) is within the precinct of Artemis 
on the left side as one enters and an olive tree grows beside it”: τὸ δὲ σῆμά ἐστι ἔσω ἐς 
τὸ Ἀρτεμίσιον ἐσιόντι ἀριστερῆς χειρός, ἐπιπέφυκε δέ οἱ ἐλαίη. For the position of 
the sema and théké of the Hyperborean girls see C. Vatin, *Délos prémycénienne’, BCH 
89, 1965, 225-30; Bruneau (1970, 45-6). 

'8 And possibly Zeus too: see Pindar’s account, below no. 3.3. 

Ιταύτας μέν νυν τῆι Εἰλειθυίηι ἀποφερούσας ἀντὶ τοῦ ὠκυτόχου τὸν ἐτάξαντο 
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to legend, did not survive their visit to Delos; they were buried on the is- 
land and received worship subsequently from the Delians. What form did 
the worship take? Partly it involved the choral singing of precisely these 
hymns by Olen. Herodotus mentions the fact that “women collected (sc. 
by begging) for them, singing the names (sc. of the Hyperboreans) in the 
hymn by Olen” (καὶ γὰρ ἀγείρειν σφι τὰς γυναῖκας, ἐπονομαζούσας 
τὰ οὐνόματα ἐν τῶι ὕμνωι τόν σφι Ὠλὴν ἀνὴρ Λύκιος ἐποίησε), and 
there was apparently a similar ritual begging by men from the Ionian is- 
lands who learn from the Delians and sing of Opis and Arge (παρὰ δὲ 
σφέων μαθόντας νησιώτας τε xal Ἴωνας ὑμνέειν Ὧπίν τε καὶ Ἄργην 
ὀνομάζοντάς τε xal ἀγείροντας).20 Then follows in parenthesis the sen- 
tence quoted above: “This Olen of Lycia also composed the other ancient 
hymns sung in Delos”. The point of this statement seems to be that the 
hymn sung by the men in which Opis and Arge were celebrated was also a 
composition of Olen. 

Later sources add a little to the picture. Callimachus describes the per- 
formance of a hymn by Olen at Delos as follows: “They (men) sing the 
nome of the old man from Lycia, the one which Olen the seer introduced 
from Xanthos. And the women dancers beat the immoveable ground with 
their feet” (H 4.304-6 οἱ μὲν ὑπαείδουσι νόμον Λυκίοιο γέροντος, / ὅν 
τοι ἀπὸ Ξάνθοιο θεοπρόπος ἤγαγεν Ὠλήν' / αἱ δὲ ποδὶ πλήσσουσι 
χορίτιδες ἀσφαλὲς οὖδας). He says nothing of the content of the hymn, 
although the lines follow almost immediately after his account of the Hy- 
perborean gifts sent to Delos. The four intervening lines (300-4, quoted 
above) only serve to underline the musical atmosphere typifying Delos, 
SO it is quite possible that the description of the performance of Olen’s 
hymn is connected with the Hyperborean story. That is likely in view 
of Herodotus’ account, and in view of Pausanias’ remarks about Olen’s 
hymns (see below). If that is the case, Callimachus’ lines seem to refer to 
the male Ionians’ hymn mentioned in second place by Herodotus, contain- 





φόρον ἀπιχέσθαι; Robertson (1983, 147) renders “in anticipation of easy labour”; but this 
can hardly apply to the original mission of Hyperoche and Laodike, who came after Leto’s 
delivery, presumably bearing thank-offerings to Eileithyia for the safe arrival of Apollo 
and Artemis. Robertson has confused the original mythical motive and his interpretation 
of why Delian women continued to collect for the Hyperborean girls — in anticipation (or 
hope) of their own easy labour. On the two distinct groups of Hyperborean girls cf. W. 
Sale, ‘The Hyperborean maidens on Delos’, HTR 54, 1961, 75-89.; Bruneau (1970, 45- 6). 
°On this ritual begging see Robertson (1983). 
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ing, inter alia no doubt, commemoration of the Hyperborean girls Opis 
and Arge.?! 

In describing the Attic cult of Eileithyia, Pausanias (1.18.5) indicates 
that he knew of a hymn by Olen which told how Eileithyia had come from 
the Hyperboreans to Delos to assist at Leto’s delivery: “the Delians sac- 
rifice to Eileithyia and sing a hymn by Olen” (πλησίον δὲ ὠυκοδόμητο 
ναὸς Εἰλειθυίας, ἣν ἐλθοῦσαν ἐξ Ὕπερβορέων ἐς Δῆλον γενέσθαι 
βοηθὸν ταῖς Λητοῦς ὠδῖσι... φασί... καὶ θύουσί τε Εἰλειθυίαι Δήλιοι 
καὶ ὕμνον ἄιδουσιν Ὠλῆνος). At 8.21.3 he too refers to a plurality of 
hymns by the Lycian Olen, among which is one “to Eileithyia, in which he 
invokes her as ‘spinning well’ — obviously because she is the same as ‘fate’ 
— and says that she is older than Kronos.” (Λύκιος δὲ Ὠλὴν ἀρχαιότερος 
τὴν ἡλικίαν, Δηλίοις ὕμνους καὶ ἄλλους ποιήσας xoi ἐς Εἰλείθυιαν 
[τε], εὔλινόν τε αὐτὴν ἀνακαλεῖ - δῆλον ὡς τῆι πεπρωμένη: THY αὐτήν 
καὶ Κρόνου πρεσβυτέραν φησὶν εἶναι). If we connect this statement with 
Callimachus’ description of the original mythical moment of the twin’s 
birth from Leto — “the Delian girls sang the sacred song of Eileithyia” (H 
4.256-7: νύμφαι Δηλιάδες... εἶπαν Ἐλειθυίης ἱερὸν μέλος) — it seems 
likely that the hymn to Eileithyia by Olen which Pausanias refers to, took 
as its central theme the birth of Apollo and Artemis from Leto assisted by 
Eileithyia, who was said to have made the journey from the Hyperbore- 
ans.? Eileithyia's attribute of ‘spinning well’ (that is, like Clotho, one of 
the Moirai) may have referred to the illustrious careers in store for Leto’s 
twins, set in motion by the instant of delivery. Pausanias gives one more 
detail from this hymn when he says “in his ‘Hymn to Eileithyia’, Olen calls 
Eileithyia the mother of Eros" (9.27.2 οὗτος ὁ Ὠλὴν ἐν Εἰλειθυίας ὕμνωι 
μητέρα Ἔρωτος τὴν Εἰλείθυιάν φησιν εἶναι). It seems to us unlikely that 
the hymn to Eileithyia was a men’s song; more probably it was sung by 





?! Callimachus names the original Hyperborean women bearing the offerings to Delos 
as Oupis, Loxo and Hekaerge, |. 292. There were clearly conflicting traditions here, as 
Herodotus makes clear in his analysis. Robertson (1983, 146-8) argues that all the names 
involved ~ Opis/Upis, Arge/Hekaerge, Loxo — “belong to a non-Greek language that was 
once widely spoken on the islands...” He argues that the names originally represented 
local goddesses responsible for childbirth (p. 148). 

2Note that Eileithyia is also present in the HHApollo 102-116; Iris fetches her from 
Olympos to ease Leto’s delivery. When Eileithyia arrives, Leto feels ready to give birth. 
This view of Olen’s hymn to Eileithyia finds support in Bruneau (1970, 216); there he also 
suggests that the hymn was performed by Delian women at the Eileithyaia (or Eileithyiaia) 
festival (Bruneau, 1970, 215-19). 
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the assembled women referred to in the first instance by Herodotus. The 
men’s song, we are told by Callimachus, was a nome, and therefore more 
germane to the cult of Apollo himself.?? 


Why the Hyperboreans? The Greeks knew the Hyperboreans as a mys- 
terious distant people who lived ‘north of the North Wind’ (e.g. Paus. 5.7.7 
ot ὑπὲρ τὸν ἄνεμον οἰκοῦσι τὸν Βορέαν) in an ideal society devoted to 
cultivated living and music and song. According to the Pindar passages 
quoted in the introduction (p. 35f.), the Greeks appear to have imagined 
them living in a permanent state of celebration, where all the blessings 
which the Greeks enjoyed temporarily at festivals of the gods were ex- 
tended into a superior condition humaine.” Once this imaginary picture 
had become established, it was not difficult to imagine Apollo wishing 
to migrate there during the less pleasant months of the Greek year; he 
would feel most at home there among such a music-loving people and 
would only return to Delphi when, as Alkaios wrote in a lost paian (sum- 
marized in prose by Himerios — our no. 2.1), the people of Delphi sum- 
moned him back by singing paians, and summer heat returned to Greece. 
Similar reasons will have motivated the incorporation of the Hyperbore- 
ans into Delian tradition: an original pilgrimage of Hyperborean women, 
including Eileithyia, to Delos on the occasion of Apollo's birth will have 
lent additional sanction to the island's claim to be the birth-place of Apollo 
and Artemis. Who the Hyperboreans were, or where precisely the Greeks 
envisaged them living, is immaterial; the important fact was the mythical 
connection between Delos and a people who came from ‘beyond’, repre- 
sentatives of a lost, ideal state. Olen appears to have been the poet who 
articulated this tradition, obviously in Greek hymns, but as a foreigner 
himself. He may be a comparable figure to Aristeas of Prokonnesos, who 
wrote an epic poem Arimaspea about, among other things, northern people 


The matter is somewhat complicated by a further reference in Pausanias (5.7.7-8) to 
another hymn by Olen ‘to Achaiia', which also apparently touched on the question of 
women Hyperboreans travelling to Delos: “Olen was the first to write in his Hymn to 
Achaiia that Achaiia came from these Hyperboreans to Delos" (πρῶτος μὲν ἐν ὕμνωι 
τῶι ἐς Ἀχαιΐαν ἐποίησεν Ὠλὴν Λύκιος ἀφικέσθαι τὴν Ἀχαιΐαν ἐς Δῆλον èx τῶν 
Ὑπερβορέων τούτων). Pausanias goes on to quote another text by Melanopos of Kyme 
which named Opis and Hekaerge as the first Hyperboreans to go to Delos. 

"Cf. Lambin (1992, 331-38). On p. 334 Lambin writes: "loin de présenter les Hyper- 
boréens menant l'existence inhumaine que supposeraient les glaces d' ‘au-delà du Borée', 
elle en fait les Bienheureux par excellence, des gens pieux vivant dans un monde idéal et 
inaccessible. La τύχη ὑπερβόρεος est la félicité suprême pour Eschyle. ..” (Cho 374). 
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such as the Issedones and Hyperboreans, having travelled there himself, as 
he claimed.25 Aristeas, too, was credited with the founding of a cult of 
Apollo at Metapontum, which, given his activity as a poet, may have en- 
tailed the composition of inaugural hymns. Be that is it may, Olen will 
have been considered by the Delians to be particularly qualified to write 
a hymn about the Hyperboreans’ part in Apollo’s birth as he was foreign, 
and a seer (Call. H 4.305 θεοπρόπος).26 

Delian ritual commemorated and re-enacted the Hyperboreans’ par- 
ticipation at the birth of Leto’s twins in a number of ways: Delian brides 
brought locks of their hair to the ‘grave of the Hyperborean girls’ in Artem- 
is’ sanctuary prior to marriage (Call. H 4.296-8: Δηλιάδες μέν, ὅτ᾽ εὐηχὴς 
ὑμέναιος / ἤθεα κουράων μορμύσσεται, faxa χαίτην παρθενικαῖς) 
whilst boys cut their first growth of beard for the Hyperborean young men 
(ibid. 298-9: παῖδες δὲ θέρος τὸ πρῶτον ἰούλων / ἄρσενες ἠιθέοισιν 
ἀπαρχόμενοι φορέουσιν.).77 But above all, there was a strange ritual in- 
volving the re-enactment of an original despatch of sacred offerings from 
the Hyperboreans to Delos to mark the divine birth.?* Herodotus says that 
the rite was established by the Hyperboreans themselves when their origi- 
nal party of young men and women failed to return from Delos; they took 
to conveying the offerings (hiera wrapped in bundles of wheat sheaves) to 
the borders of their land, whence they were carried by relay from one peo- 
ple to another until they arrived in Delos.2? Perhaps Olen’s hymns were 





?5Paus, 5.7.9 Ἀριστέας ὁ Προκοννήσιος - μνήμην (γὰρ) ἐποιήσατο Ὕπερβορέων 
xol οὗτος - τάχα τι καὶ πλέον περὶ αὐτῶν πεπυσμένος (ἂν) εἴη παρὰ Ἰσσηδόνων, 
ἐς οὓς ἀφικέσθαι φησὶν ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσιν. See further Hdt. 4.13f. 

26 At 10.5.4 Pausanias quotes a Delphic poem by Boio who wrote that Olen, himself a 
Hyperborean, had founded the Delphic oracle with other Hyperboreans and had been the 
first to compose hexametric responses of the god (Ωλήν 0’, ὃς Υένετο πρῶτος Φοίβοιο 
προφάτας, / πρῶτος δ᾽ ἀρχαίων ἐπέων τεκτάνατ᾽ ἀοιδάν). This does not necessarily 
mean, pace Howe and Wells ad Hdt. 4.35.3, that Olen composed his (Delian) hymns in 
hexameters; quite the reverse: the hexameter was not normally a dance rhythm, but it 
suited oracular responses. 

27For the sense of ἥλικα χαίτην, ‘previously uncut’, see Mineur's note ad loc. (1984, 
p.233). The scholiast explains ὑμέναιος as καιρὸς τοῦ γάμον, so we might deduce the 
prosaic sense: “Delian girls sacrifice locks of their hair to the Hyperborean Maidens before 
marrying”. 

28Όῃ which see Bruneau (1970, 38-48). There is epigraphic evidence for the reality of 
these hiera purportedly arriving from the Hyperboreans. 

?Hdt 4.33.4-5: ἐπεὶ δὲ τοῖσι Ὑπερβορέοισι τοὺς ἀποπεμφθέντας ὀπίσω οὐχ 
ἀπονοστέειν, δεινὰ ποιευμένους εἴ σφεας αἰεὶ καταλάμψεται ἀποστέλλοντας μὴ 
ἀποδέκεσθαι, οὕτω δὴ φέροντας ἐς τοὺς οὔρους τὰ ἱρὰ ἐνδεδεμένα ἐν πυρῶν καλάμπι 
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inaugural compositions associated with this rite. The hymn to Eileithyia 
certainly told of the mythical first embassy of Hyperborean women, in- 
cluding Eileithyia herself, to assist at Apollo's birth.?? 

Finally, one might return to the description in the HHApollo, 156-164, 
of the amazing spectacle (uéya θαῦμα) put on by the Deliades at the pan- 
Ionian Delia festival. “As soon as they have performed a hymn for Apollo, 
then for Leto and Artemis, the archeress, they recall men and women of 
the past with their hymn and captivate the listening throng. They have 
mastered the art of imitating the voices of all people and their babbling 
tongues. Each person would think it was himself speaking. So beautiful 
is their song." As Wilamowitz suggested,?! the description may be of the 
famous performance by the Deliades of hymns composed by the *old seer 
from Lycia, Olen'. Perhaps the foreign voices imitated in this hymn re- 
lated to the offerings sent by the Hyperboreans each year which travelled 
along a chain of different nationalities. The amazing song recalling *men 
and women of the past' with their different modes of speech might well 
be a choral counterpart of the concept rehearsed each year in ritual that 
(virtually) all the northern peoples had a hand in conveying the hiera from 
the Hyperboreans to Delos. 


International theoriai to Delos 


As we have seen, the HHApollo describes competitions in dancing and 
song at the archaic Apollonia festival. Thucydides says that these compe- 
titions fell into disuse in the following period owing to unspecified ‘disas- 





τοῖσι πλησιοχώροισι ἐπισχήπτειν χελεύοντας προπέμπειν σφέα ἀπὸ ἑωυτῶν ἐς ἄλλο 
ἔθνος. xal ταῦτα μὲν οὕτω προπεμπόμενα ἀπιχνέεσθαι λέγουσι ἐς Δῆλον. Cf. Call. 
H 4.281-295, who describes the first míssion of Hyperboreans to Delos, and the fact that 
they died there. See Bruneau (1970, 40-44), for the supposed route of the offerings and the 
Sources. 

It seems to us that Robertson (1983, 149-53) is unduly sceptical about the hiera ar- 
riving from the ‘Hyperboreans’. He argues that the rite is extraneous to Delos, at home in 
Athens whence it was transferred to Delos as late as the fifth c. (p. 152). But the Hy- 
Perborean tradition may well be a Delian invention, and there is no reason to suggest 
that the offerings were extraneous to the Delians' concept of their own cult. In fact the 
Strongest argument for the original importance of Eileithyia, the Hyperboreans and the hi- 
era is precisely the ancient hymns of Olen. The fact that the offerings were wrapped in 
wheat sheaves need not have persuaded Robertson of their irrelevance to his fertility-and- 
childbirth theory. 

3Η. und Homer 451. 
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ters’ but that states continued to send sacred choirs to Delos to worship the 
god.*? For the year 426/5 Thucydides records that the Athenians restored 
the competitions in dancing, singing and boxing at the Apollonia (which 
they renamed Delia), and added an event, horse-racing. The competitions 
were to be quadrennial, like the other major pan-Hellenic agónes, but we 
may assume that the annual Apollonia in February continued to be cele- 
brated. If Thucydides’ account is literally true, it seems we must reckon 
with a period in the fifth century — from its beginning to 426/5 — when 
there were no musical competitions at the Apollonia, only sacred thedriai. 
If that is the case, the various cult poems surviving from this period — 
among them Bacchylides 17, Pindar, Paians 5 and 12 — would seem not 
to have been entries for a competition, but to have been compositions for 
non-agonistic theoric purposes.?? 


The Athenians sent an annual thedria to Delos to commemorate The- 
seus' heroic triumph over the Minotaur, on which occasion he freed Athens 
from the odious duty of sending seven youths and seven girls to their death 
in the maw of the Minotaur as annual tribute to Minos. Myth told how 
Theseus stopped at Delos on his return voyage and consecrated a statue 
of Aphrodite there (Call. H 4.307-315), in gratitude, presumably, for the 
saving love of Ariadne. Callimachus says that this image of Aphrodite ‘is 
heaped with flowers' at the same time as the young men and women of 
Delos sing and dance the 'ancient nome of Olen' (above). Quite possi- 
bly the scene depicted on the upper panel of the Frangois vase represents 
precisely the mythical moment of Theseus' disembarcation from the ship 
on Delos and the happy dance of youths and girls saved from the Mino- 
taur. This Athenian state embassy to Delos was annual: a ship bearing a 
chorus of youths (ἠίθεοι) led by an archithedros (Ath. Pol. 56) departed 
from the harbour of Prasiai and sailed to Delos on its sacred mission; until 
its return state executions were delayed, famously in the case of Socrates 
(Plato, Phaedo 58a8-c5). Possibly it was this very theória which Nikias 
organized in (?)417 BC in a particularly splendid manner: he built a pon- 





323.104.6: ὕστερον δὲ τοὺς μὲν χοροὺς οἱ νησιῶται xal οἱ Ἀθηναῖοι μεθ’ ἱερῶν 
ἔπεμπον, τὰ δὲ περὶ τοὺς ἀγῶνας καὶ τὰ πλεῖστα κατελύθη ὑπὸ ξυμφορῶν. Cf. Plut. 
Nikias 3.5-7. 

33 Another argument, perhaps, in favour of taking Bacchylides 17 as a paian and not 
dithyramb, as the latter must surely have been a competition entry. For a possible expla- 
nation of why this poem, a paian, might have come to be classified later as a dithyramb 
(because it had been performed as a ring-dance, kyklios choros) see Kappel (2000, 26). 
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toon bridge in Athens, transported this to the island of Rheneia together 
with his trained choruses, and then conducted a magnificent choral proces- 
sion in honour of the Delian gods from Rheneia across the pontoon bridge 
to Delos (see p. 30). 


Fragments of Pindar's Deliaka 


Pindar of Thebes ist half 5th c. BC 


3.1 Paian 7b 


20 


42 


45 


50 


(of lines 1-9 only the beginnings and endings are legible, 
see vol. IT) 

". .. raise the hymnic strains, 

avoiding the well-trodden route of Homer 

and riding someone else's steeds 

since [...] the flying team 

the Muse [... ]. 

I beseech the well-robed daughter of Heaven, 
Mnemosyne and her daughters, to grant 

me inspiration. 

For the minds of men are blind 

who, unaccompanied by the Muses, 

attempt to explore the precipitous path of wisdom. 
To me falls this never- 

ending task... 


(gap of 18 lines) 


*. .. what will become of me... ? 

Refusing to (enter) Zeus' (bed) 

the daughter of Koios (dived in the sea). 

I am reluctant to tell tall tales (but the story) 
goes that she was hurled 

into the sea and turned into a shining rock. 
Sailors of old knew her as Ortygia 

and she drifted endlessly over the Aegean. 
Almighty Zeus conceived 
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a passion for her (sister), 
to spawn a brood of archers. . U 


Paian 7b was a paian (cf. line 4) written for performance at Delos (that is 
clear from the title, see vol. IL, app. crit.) but we do not know for which 
city's chorus it was intended.*4 Although there are large gaps in the legible 
text one can attempt to reconstruct the overall structure: 


1-(7)6 Opening invocation of Apollo, his mother Leto, and perhaps 
Artemis. Naming of the genre of the song (4: ‘paian’). 

(7)7-14 Poetic ‘manifesto’. Text is uncertain, but there are references to 
the ‘well-trodden route of Homer’ and to ‘riding someone else’s 
steeds’ as images of poetic composition and performance (for pos- 
sible interpretations see below). 

15-22 Prayer to Muses for assistance in authoritative composition. 


Al-end Asteria's plunge into the sea in flight from Zeus and metamorpho- 
sis into the floating isle of Ortygia/Asteria (= later Delos). 


This structure is typical (as far as we can judge) of Pindar’s paians and 
may be compared with no. 2.2 in our collection (Pa 6, for the Delphians 
at Pytho).?? The exordium there to Pytho matches the opening invocation 
here of the Delian trinity. In Pa 6 Pindar moves on to describe his moti- 
vation in contributing a song for the Theoxenia festival (‘personal mani- 
festo’); here we have a statement of the poet's relations to Homeric prece- 
dent. Then follows in both poems a bow to the Muses as the source of 
poetic sophia, “competence, authority’, before the poem commences with 
its actual subject, a myth accounting for the ‘way things are’ in a particular 
cultic celebration. This hymnic stereotype serves the purpose of drawing 
several threads together into a single strand of song: the gods to whom the 
paian is addressed; Pindar himself, its creator; the Muses, who serve as 
divine go-between when men attempt to hymn the divine; and finally the 
offering of song itself, usually a myth linking divine action with the world 
known to humans: in Pa 6 the fate of Neoptolemos, whose grave was a 
feature of the sacred topography of Delphi, and in this paian the fate of 
Asteria, who turned into the sacred isle of Delos. Whilst some of these 





34Snell suggested that single letters surviving of the title were compatible with a chorus 
from Pallene. 
3505, Zimmermann (1992, 61- 63). 
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elements match the typical parts of a hymn as described in section 3 of the 
introduction, Pindar gives greater prominence to himself than is typical of 
‘impersonal’ cult hymns. He announces his authorship of the poems in the 
text itself, and claims authority as ‘spokesman’ of the Muses. Whilst less 
renowned poets invoke the Muses through standard poetic formule, Pindar 
conveys the impression that he has privileged access to the Muses’ store of 
divine knowledge.? 

Many details of interpretation elude our grasp because of the fragmen- 
tary state of the text. The paian opens with a form of Apollo's name in 
the vocative case, indicating 'Du-Stil'. His is linked with a lost name (o2 
χαὶ..., ‘you and..."), probably Artemis. The next begins with ‘mother’, 
no doubt Leto, and the genre of song, ‘paian’, is indicated in line four. 
There follow various words relating to floral wreaths, probably in a meta- 
phorical sense for ‘crown of song’ as in Pa 12.4-5 (our no. 3.3). Nothing 
can be deduced from the following fragmentary lines until one comes to 
12, which contains what is probably a 2nd person imperative 'sing the 
hymns', addressed to members of the chorus. Then come the problem- 
atic lines containing some kind of comparison with 'the well-worn path of 
Homer’. Snell’s supplement of the lacuna in line 11-12 gave the sense ‘not 
like in Homer but rather on other horses'; this opposition led Rutherford 
(1988) to point up the contrast between Pindar's portrayal of the birth of 
Apollo — in which Zeus features prominently as kindly helper — with that 
of the HHApollo in which Zeus plays hardly any part. Then D'Alessio 
pointed out that the lacuna in line 12 was longer than Snell's proposed 
supplement, and on that basis Di Benedetto proposed a supplement which 
removed the contrast between Pindar and Homer? In Rutherford's latest 
treatment (Rutherford, 2001, 247-49, with references) he discusses the var- 
ious supplements of these lines and concludes that certainty is impossible, 
but that some contrast between Pindar's treatment and the Homeric model 
seems to be intended. Perhaps modern scholars — familiar with the ‘new 
poetics’ of Alexandrians such as Callimachus and the Roman neoterics af- 
ter them — have been too ready to imagine that Pindar was deliberately 
distancing himself from his great predecessor, Homer, here. The parody 
of Pindar in Aristophanes' Birds (904ff.) shows Pindar repeatedly align- 
ing himself with Homeric precedent (lines 910 and 914). There is even a 





"One of the clearest statements of Pindar’s claim to inspired knowledge comes in Pa 
9.34ff., see our no. 5.3. 


"D'Alessio 1992c; V. Di Benedetto, "Pindaro Pae. 7b 11-14’, RFIC 1991, 164-176. 
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reference to the “swift voice of the Muses like the twinkling of horses’ (sc. 
feet)” which recalls the image in the paian of ‘song’s mares! 29 Perhaps 
‘others’ mares’ (ἀλ]λοτρίαις dv’ ἵπποις) in this paian refers to the chariot 
of the Muses, and Pindar wishes to say: “I will follow in Homer’s well- 
trodden track but riding on others’ (sc. the lyric Muses’) mares”. In other 
words, his matter will be drawn from epic narrative (such as the HHApollo) 
but his manner will be special to him: choral lyric favoured by the Muses. 

The fragment of myth which is legible in the epode concerns Aste- 
ria’s plunge into the sea to escape Zeus’ lecherous advances. The story 
is touched upon by Callimachus in his Hymn to Delos: “Your name was 
Asteria in the old days, because you plunged from heaven like a star into 
the deep chasm when you fled from union with Zeus".?? In line 45 Pindar 
expresses some scepticism about the literal truth of the story of a goddess 
turning into a ‘shining rock’ which floated over the Aegean sea. The last 
three legible lines concern another of Zeus’ loves: that (of Leto) which 
produced the ‘archer progeny’ (τοξοφόρον γόνον), Apollo and (probably) 
Artemis. The remaining five lines of the paian will have dealt in summary 
fashion with Leto’s childbirth on Delos, concluding, perhaps, with the pa- 
ianic epiphthegma. 


3.2 Paian 5, For the Athenians 


ec 


...they 
35 conquered and settled Euboea 
— hail, Apollo of Delos! -- 
and they settled the scattered 
sheep-bearing islands and took over 
famous Delos since golden-haired 
40 Apollo granted them the right 
to dwell on Asteria's body 
— hail, Apollo of Delos! — 
where Leto's children may please 
receive me kindly in their hearts, 
45 your minister with the resonant 
and melodious strains 
of the widely-famed paian!” 
38024-5 ἀλλά τις ὠχεῖα Μουσάων φάτις / οἷάπερ ἵππων ἁμαρυγά. 
3936.38 οὔνομα 8’ ἦν τοι / Ἀστερίη τὸ παλαιόν, ἐπεὶ βαθὺν ἥλαο τάφρον / 
αὐραωνάθεν σεύγουσα Διὸς γάμον ἀστέρι ἴση. 
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Of the missing first thirty-four lines of this paian, only the refrain can be 
reconstructed (in two places) with any confidence. Since the subject of the 
legible lines clearly refers to the Ionian migration from mainland Greece 
via Euboea to the Cyclades and Delos, and since the origin of these migrat- 
ing Ionians is identified (in a scholion beside the missing line 3540) with 
Athens, Snell/Maehler’s supplement of the title - [AOHNAIOIX ΕἸΣ 
AHAON| - is likely to be correct: Pindar wrote this paian for an Athe- 
nian chorus sent to Delos.*! Pindar may have accompanied the thedria 
himself, as he prays at the close that Artemis and Apollo receive him gra- 
ciously on their island.?? This is not quite secure, however, as the poem 
which the Athenian chorus has taken to Delos might be thought to convey 
its composer with it in spirit, if not in body. That the paian was meant for 
performance at the annual thedria to Delos to celebrate Theseus’ delivery 
from the Minotaur is a distinct possibility. Although we cannot make 
out the sense of the first five stanzas, it looks as if this was a relatively un- 
ambitious composition by Pindar, lacking metrical elaboration and a long 
entertaining myth; this simplicity would suit a devotional rather than ago- 
nistic purpose. 


3.3 (?)Paian 12, ?For the Naxians 


"5... With the nine Muses... 

Artemis, tending the place (? where Leto 

was delivered), you gather fine flowers 
5 of such hymn-singing. He(?) comes frequently 

from Naxos for sacrifice of well-fed sheep 

in the company of Graces 

beside Mount Kynthos, where 

they say the god of thunderheads and silver lightning, 
10 Zeus, was seated 


On the papyrus the scholion says only ἀπὸ Ἀθηναίων. 

?! After discussing all the options Rutherford (2001, 297) too decides that the chorus was 
probably Athenian. 

“2 Assuming, against Stehle (1997, 138ff.), that ‘I’ here refers to the poet and not the 
chorus. Rutherford (2001, 296) considers two possibilities: the poet or the singers and 
prefers *on grounds of genre' the latter. On this question see p. 25f. and our notes on lines 
7-8 of no. 7.1 and lines 17-19 of no. 5.2. 

“ICF. Ath. Pol. 56.3; Callimachus HDelos 314-5. Rutherford (2001, 297-8) discusses all 
the known Athenian theóriai to Delos and considers this perhaps the most likely occasion. 
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watching from on high, alert, 
when the gentle-minded 
daughter of Koios was released from joyful 
labour; and like the sun’s orb 

15 the twin children shone as they entered 
the bright light, and Eileithyia and Lachesis 
uttered loud cries from open mouths (.. .) 
(...) 


and the local women joined in the chant...” 


S.-M.’s supplement of the title ‘For the Naxians (for performance) at De- 
los’ ([ΝΑΞΙΟΙΣ EIX AHAON]?) is a conjecture based on the one hand 
on the statement at lines 5-6 that (Apollo) comes frequently from Naxos, 
and on the other that his destination in the following lines is clearly Delos, 
the site of his birth. These two data — Naxos and Delos — might indicate 
that this poem was meant for performance by a Naxian theoria to Delos. 
D'Alessio (1997, 108-10) suggests that the arrival of such embassies to 
Delos were often formalized by prosodia rather than paians and that these 
lines may well come from a Delian prosodion for the Naxians.^ Apollo’s 
reception by Artemis on Delos where he arrives on a winged chariot is a 
relatively common scene in archaic—classical vase-painting: see fig. 3.2 
on p. 142 and the archaic Melian krater from Lesbos (Athens, Nat. Mu- 
seum inv. 3961.911). 





^ A suggestion based, of course, on his main argument that the papyrus on which the 
lines are found (POxy 1792) contained prosodia, not paians. 


Chapter 4 


Lyric Hymns from Lesbos and Ionia 


In the preceding chapter Delos has been discussed as an island important 
for hymn-singing, and a few surviving fragments of Pindar’s Delian hymns 
presented. But nobody will claim that Delos itself produced many famous 
poets and composers. In the archaic period other islands in the Aegean did 
produce singers and composers whose poems were performed on those 
islands, and not only there; far from being insular or isolated, these poets 
and their poems became famous all over Greece. Lesbos produced first 
Terpander (+675 BC), who obtained victories in kitharodic competition at 
Delphi and started a kind of musical conservatory at Sparta;! after him 
came Arion (+625 BC), a kitharode of equal fame who introduced new 
musical and choreographic forms (the dithyramb) at Corinth (Hdt. 1.23). 
But of these two great singers no hymns, in fact no texts whatsoever, have 
come down to us.” 

Paros was home to another famous poet, Archilochos (+650 BC), the 
first after Homer and Hesiod of whose works substantial fragments have 
survived by way of papyri and of indirect tradition. Although this poet 
himself claims proudly that he “knows how to lead a dithyramb” and that 
he “takes the lead in a paian” (fr. 120, 121 W.), no dithyrambs or paians 
by Archilochos have been preserved. All we have is the statement that 
he composed a ‘hymn in honour of Herakles’, and four lines quoted by 
Stobaeus (and Clement of Alexandria): 


“O Zeus, father Zeus, yours is the power in the sky, 
and you look down upon men's deeds, 

the wicked and the lawful ones; 

even the animals’ right and wrong is your concern.” 





Τρια] De Mus. 1132E, 1134B. 
"Our no. 122, by ‘Arion’, is certainly spurious, though interesting in its own right. 
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This, however, is not the beginning of an independent hymn but part of an 
epode (fr. 172-181 W.) addressed to Lykambes, in which the poet speaks 
of a vixen who, having been robbed of her young by an eagle, addresses 
this very prayer to Zeus. 

Lesbos continued its poetic leadership around 600 BC with Sappho 
and Alkaios. Around two generations later Anakreon of Teos, and Si- 
monides of Keos (both roughly datable to 550-480 BC) were among the 
most famous names. This period (approximately 600-500) of great poetry 
from the islands came to an end when Peisistratos’ son Hipparchos invited 
both Simonides and Anakreon to come to Athens. The arrival of these 
two brilliant poets in Athens, followed by the establishment of democracy 
with the associated splendour of cultural festivals (especially the Dionysia 
with competitions for dithyramb, tragedy and, later, comedy) leads to a 
concentration of musical and poetic activity which surpassed everything 
that went on elsewhere. Herington eloquently described this process in his 
Sather lectures (Herington, 1985, part II ‘The Confluence’, pp. 79-103). In 
these new circumstances, however, the tradition of composing and singing 
hymns for the gods remained vitally active, as we shall see in the chapters 
devoted to the four great dramatic poets. 


But we should turn our attention now to developments in the sixth cen- 
tury BC. Without any doubt there will have been a wealth of hymnic poetry 
performed by choruses at regular religious celebrations of pan-Hellenic 
and city-festivals. But — the usual lament! — nothing of this has survived. 
What we have, and what will form the substance of this chapter, is a tiny 
but precious body of small-scale hymnic poetry, performed by individual 
poets at smaller gatherings. In the pre-democratic Greek society of this 
century, these gatherings played an important social role for both sexes: 
for men, they were called symposia; the name given by Sappho to her 
gatherings of women may have been thiasos. There has recently been a 
surge of scholarly interest in symposia, notably in a volume called Sym- 
potica.* One contributor, Pauline Schmitt- Pantel, makes the following 
two relevant remarks: first, that in speaking about symposia in this period 





3We know about the song addressed to Herakles (fr. 324 W.) from the scholia attached 
to the beginning of Pindar O 1. The other text is ὦ Ζεῦ, πάτερ Ζεῦ, σὸν μὲν οὐρανοῦ 
κράτος, / σὺ δ᾽ ἔργ᾽ én’ ἀνθρώπων ὁρᾶις / λεωργὰ xat θεμιστά, σοὶ δε θηρίων / 
ὕβρις τε καὶ δίκη πέλει (fr. 177 W.). 

*Murray (1990). The 23 papers in this volume each have their own bibliography; at the 
end the editor placed another, systematic bibliography. 
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the distinction between sacred and profane does not apply; second, that a 
symposion, although by its nature composed of a restricted group, does 
not for that reason belong to the private sphere: the groups practising this 
form of sociability are the very groups which compose the civic body of 
the archaic city. 

This sounds fairly abstract, but for our present purpose it means that 
the poems addressed to gods during these symposia should be seen as acts 
of worship even when they were not performed in a sanctuary by a chorus 
representing the polis as a whole. We may recall Xenophanes’ description 
of a well-organised sympotic scene: “In the middle of the room stands 
the altar, decorated with flowers all around, and the entire house resounds 
with music and celebration. Sensible men should in the first place hymn 
the god, and in so doing use stories that are not scandalous and thoughts 
that are pure” (see p. 44 above). He may have sketched an ideal here, but, 
at least in the archaic period, the reality will not have been very different, 
if we may believe Athenaios’ testimony: “in the old days every sympotic 
meeting addressed itself to the god, and they used the appropriate garlands, 
hymns and songs of the gods concerned”. Confirmation of this practice is 
found on a krater by the Athenian potter Euphronios with a sympotic scene 
on the rim (fig. 4.1 on p. 162); from the mouth of one of the symposiasts, 
identified as Ekphantides, come words which are certainly the opening of 
a hymn or skolion: “O Apollo, to you and your blessed [sister I address 
my song"]. 

In reality there will also have been occasions at which the hymn-singing 
was performed only perfunctorily, and priority was given to the delights 
of wine and sex; Alkibiades' and his friends' sacrilegious parody of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries at various private parties in 415 BC will have been 
an extreme example." But this very scandal proves e contrario that the 





"πᾶσα δὲ συμποσίου συναγωγὴ παρὰ τοῖς ἀρχαίοις τὴν αἰτίαν εἰς τὸν θεὸν 
ἀνέφερε, καὶ στεφάνοις ἐχρῶντο τοῖς οἰκείοις τῶν θεῶν χαὶ ὕμνοις καὶ ὠιδαῖς (1920). 

See Beazley, ARV 1619, and E. Vermeule, Antike Kunst 8, 1965, 34-9; the krater 
(Munich inv. 8935) is ascribed to (late) 6th c. BC; the text is ὤπολλον, σέ ye xal μάχαι. 
Page prints it as πο. S 317 in his Suppl. Lyr. Graec., Oxford 1974, and adds in his app. 
crit.: μάκαι[ραν scil. Λατὼ sive potius Ἄρτεμιν, suppl. Vermeule; de Anacreonte auctore 
cogitat eadem. — Besides the poems presented in this chapter there also exists a small 
body of four, presumably Athenian, skolia: they, too, are small-scale poetic invocations of 
the gods performed at symposia, ascribed to the 6th/Sth century BC; they are discussed in 
chapter 7. 

7Andokides De Myst. 12ff.; Plut. Alc. 22; see Furley (1996, ch. 2). 
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Figure 4.1: A symposiast strikes up a hymn to Apollo and ?Artemis. Fragment of 
rf krater by Euphronios in Munich. 513-508 BC. 


actions and songs performed at a symposion mattered very much to the 
Greeks, and that they were of public, not only private relevance, sacred, 
not just profane. 

For these reasons, the texts presented in this chapter should not be 
seen merely as literary games in which poets used generic characteristics 
of hymn-singing as a literary device. Alkaios, Sappho and Anakreon did 
indeed exploit features of traditional hymn-singing in a sophisticated way. 
But when they performed these poems before their audience in a sympotic 
setting — Alkaios surrounded by the members of his hetaireia, Sappho by 
the thiasos of her beloved pupils, Anakreon at Polykrates' court on Samos 
or some other Ionian venue — their songs functioned in two ways: in the 
first place as a real religious act performed in the presence of an audience 
and probably in many cases also on their behalf, consequently as a form 
of worship, and in the second place as a presentation of a new, highly- 
finished, artistic product: the two never exclude each other, certainly not 
in the eyes of the Greeks? 

The poems of the three poets mentioned belong to the tradition of lyric 
monody, accompanied by the lyre or phorminx. For all we know, the two 
poets from Lesbos may even have established this tradition. Anakreon 
adopted much if not all of their metrical (and no doubt musical) forms: 








The papers contributed by J.N. Bremmer (135-49), Murray (149-62), E. Pellizer (177- 
85) and W.J. Slater (213-21) to Murray (1990) are all relevant. 

?Here we follow closely Rósler's comment on Alkaios fr. 129 (1980, 193): *Es ist 
somit eine zweifache Adressierung von Fr. 129 auseinanderzuhalten: die des Gebets (wie 
es gemeinsam mit dem Hymnus fester Bestandteil des Symposions war) mit dem sich der 
Dichter im Namen, freilich auch in der Anwesenheit der ἑταῖροι an die Götter wandte, gle- 
ichzeitig aber auch die des kunstmáflig gestalteten, zum Vortrag in der Gruppe bestimmten 
Liedes." 
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ionics, glyconics etc. For the sake of completeness we should add that 
within the frame of sympotic singing another poetic genre was also prac- 
tised, viz. elegy,!° metrically defined as a succession of ‘elegiac couplets’ 
(dactylic hexameter followed by pentameter), and accompanied by the au- 
los (oboe). A considerable body of this type of poetry has been preserved 
in the so-called Theognidea. There, too, one encounters hymnic texts, the 
most elaborate being 773-782, a hymn addressed to Apollo on behalf of the 
Megarians who are threatened by the coming of the Persians, and therefore 
probably datable to 480 BC. 

It is precisely because of their combination of religious intensity and 
artistic accomplishment that these hymnic poems were cherished by the 
Greeks and copied and recopied down to the present day. 


4.1 Sappho’s invocation of Aphrodite 
Sappho fr. 2 Voigt Lesbos early 6th c. BC 


“Come to me from Crete to your holy 
temple, where a seductive grove of apples 
grows, and altars smoke with the heady 
fumes of incense; 


5 Here cold water runs in murmuring rills 
among the apples and everywhere is shade 
from roses while through rustling leaves 
drowsiness descends... 


Nearby a pasture good for horses abounds 
10 with spring flowers, and gentle breezes 
blow soothingly [vac. 


] 


Here, Aphrodite, draw [...] nectar, 
and pour in our golden drinking-cups 





?E. Bowie, JHS 106, 1986, 13-35 has argued convincingly that in the archaic period 
elegy was also performed ‘in public’, as a genre relevant to the polis as a whole and to the 
politai as a body: a kind of mythico-historical poetry, which celebrated e.g. the foundation 
of a polis or colony. This is an important point, but does not concern us here. 
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15 wine mixed sweetly with celebration, 
gracious hostess!” 


Sappho invites Aphrodite to come from Crete to attend a celebration at 
one of her sacred precincts on Lesbos. The piece combines the form of a 
cletic hymn summoning a divinity to a particular locality with attributes 
of a sympotic poem, as Aphrodite is asked to dispense her nectar in the 
manner of wine at a drinking party (16 οἰνοχόαισον). 

The hymn form is used to subtle literary purpose: the description of 
the lovely locality where the festival is to take place serves formally to 
entice Aphrodite to attend, but in literary terms it evokes in the minds of all 
hearers (including the original guests at the festival) a relaxed and pleasant 
atmosphere. Where Aphrodite might see fit to call and pour out her nectar, 
how could a human refuse? We do not know the nature of the gathering 
which Sappho has in mind but an informal meeting of friends or a private 
festival is more likely than an official celebration. Athenaios appears to 
paraphrase lines following the preserved text when he writes “for these 
friends of yours and mine” (11, 463e τούτοις τοῖς ἑταίροις ἐμοῖς γε xai 
σοῖς) — words pointing to a gathering of friends.!! Private gatherings of 
women at sanctuaries are referred to in Aristoph. Lys. 1-3.1? 

We should imagine the piece being sung either by Sappho alone or 
in chorus with her friends at an unofficial gathering at a sanctuary of 
Aphrodite. With her usual economy of language Sappho paints a man- 
made idyll with a few telling strokes: an apple orchard, running water, 
climbing roses, a flowery meadow where horses graze.!? Scents and sounds 
combine with visual impressions to fill the listener’s senses: aromatic 
smoke from incense, the scent of roses, a babbling brook; rustling leaves. 





l Kaibel (in his app. crit. to Athenaios ad loc.) suggested that Sappho went on in the 
next stanza as follows: ταῖσδε ταῖς ἐμαῖσι (κάλαις) ἐταίραις. 

"21 ysistrata: ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τις εἰς βακχεῖον αὐτὰς ἐκάλεσεν, / ἢ 'c Πανὸς ἢ 'πὶ Κωλιάδ᾽ 
# °c Γενετυλλίδος, / οὐδ᾽ ἂν διελθεῖν ἦν ἂν ὑπὸ τῶν τυμπάνων: "If someone had 
invited them to a Bacchic festival, or one of Pan or of Aphrodite at Kolias or of Genetyllis, 
one wouldn't have been able to move for all the tympana!", with Henderson's note. 

PBowra (1961, 197), probably correctly, points out that details of the description are 
intended to relate to aspects of Aphrodite's cult: flowers, apples, spring, horses, can ali be 
cited as cult attributes at various localities. Bowra writes: "In making her hymn tell of the 
place where the rite is to be held, Sappho suggests to the goddess that it is well suited to 
her different functions, and implies that at such a place and in such a season she will enjoy 
8 proper welcome." 
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The combined effect of these external stimuli on the mind is conveyed by 
the word kóma, a state of consciousness close to sleep or to being drugged. 
And the final picture of Aphrodite moving among the recumbent guests 
and pouring nectar into their cups completes the mood of sensuality: what 
Aphrodite pours is not wine but her spirit, delightful lasciviousness. 


4.2 Sappho's prayer to Hera 
Sappho fr. 17 Voigt Lesbos early 6th c. BC 


“Close by me as I (pray, please show,) 
my Lady Hera, your (attractive form,) 
which Atreus’ sons, (the famous) kings, 
saw in their prayers. 


5 Having accomplished (numerous toils,) 
first at Troy, (then on the ocean,) 
setting sail for Lesbos they were unable 
(to reach their destination) 


before they prayed to you and Zeus 

10 and the handsome (son) of Thyona. 
So now (have mercy and come to my aid) 
on ancient precedent...” 


Sappho addresses Hera to come to her aid in an unspecified matter, as she 
invokes Aphrodite for personal assistance in fr. 1. All the elements of a 
typical cletic hymn are there:'* the request that the god should come to 
the precise spot where a mortal stands (1 πλάσιον): that the god should 
come in a spirit of mercy and supportiveness (11 πραυμένης ἄρηξον -- the 
words are a supplement); the appeal to a previous occasion when the god 
helped, providing a precedent for now (3-12). Sappho likes comparing her 
erotic difficulties with epic situations (e.g. par excellence fr. 16) and the 





us and come in merciful and kindly spirit to us in order to help us establish the city and its 
laws". 
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same structure may be apparent here: at least the epic component is clear, 
and the erotic situation may have been delineated in the mutilated fourth 
stanza (ἄγνα xal κά[λα ... π]αρθ[εν ). Although Sappho addresses herself 
to Hera exclusively, the mythical precedent refers to joint activity of Zeus, 
Hera and Dionysos: these three deities shared a sanctuary on Lesbos.'° 
Apart from Alkaios fr. 129 (no. 4.4) and this poem of Sappho, there is a 
remarkable dearth of hymns and prayers to Hera, 16 and the Homeric Hymn 
in her honour (no. 12) is very unimaginative. 


4.3 Alkaios’ hymn to the Dioskourot 
Alkaios fr. 34 LP 6th c. BC 


“Come to me all the way from Pelops' island, 

powerful sons of Zeus and Leda, 

make your appearance with kindly heart, Kastor 
and Polydeukes! 


5 You ride over the wide earth and the entire sea 
on your quick-footed horses; 
you rescue men with ease 
from freezing death, 


leaping from afar to the tops of their well-benched ships, 
10 shining bright as you run up the forestays; 
to a ship in darkness you bring light 
in a night of horror.” 





!5Cf. Alkaios fr. 129 (our no. 4.4), with discussion of possible locations of the sanc- 
tuary. The constellation of Zeus, Hera and Dionysos, son of Thyone-Semele, suggests 
that the birth of Dionysos (and death of Semele) was the mythical corner-stone of the cult; 
cf. Eur. Ba 3f. where Semele's death in childbirth is called the crime of Hera, ἀθάνατον 
Ἥρας... ὕβριν. 

"Prayers; Aristoph. Lys. 1286; Thesm 974-6, Eur. Hel 1093-4, Phoin 1365ff. Hera will 
have played a significant part in rites relating to the hieros gamos of Zeus and Hera (e.g. 
Aristoph. Birds 1731-35), at the Boeotian Daidala festival, and at her major sanctuaries 
e.g. at Argos and Samos. At Eur. IT 221 Iphigeneia laments that, displaced as she is, she 
no longer ‘sings Argive Hera’ (οὐ τὰν Ἄργει μέλπουσ᾽ Ἥραν). 
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The tradition about the divine twins Kastor and Polydeukes is essentially 
twofold. In Sparta they are called Tyndaridai, Tyndareos being their human 
father and Leda their mother. As in the case of their sister Helen, the belief 
was that they were fathered by Zeus, and this explains that like her they 
were worshipped in Therapne, near Sparta." Like Amphion and Zethos, 
their counterparts in Thebes, they were associated with white steeds;! in 
that quality they functioned as the paradigm of aristocratic Spartan youths, 
esp. at the occasion of their ritual (initiatory?) horse-racing.!? In Alkman 
(Page PMG 2) they are called "Kastor and famous Polydeukes, tamers 
of swift steeds and competent riders". Our illustration of the Dioskouroi 
shows them leading their horses to the comfortable bed and lavishly decked 
table to which they have been invited to share in the theoxenia (fig. 4.2 
on p. 168)? Spartans firmly believed that the Tyndaridai accompanied 
and protected the armies of their two kings.”! In the recently-discovered 
elegy composed in honour of the Greeks who obtained victory at Plataiai 
in 479 B.C., and especially the Spartans, Simonides sang: “From Eurotas 
and from Sparta's town they marched, accompanied by Zeus' horsemaster 
sons, the Tyndarid heroes.”2? 

Their status in Sparta was presumably that of heroes. A stele found 
at Sellasia (Spartan territory; 6th c. BC) contains a verse-inscription by a 
pious man called Plestiadas who claims that he erected it “out of fear of 
the anger (fury) of the Tyndarid twins". This is the sort of anxiety one 
feels for heroes? Plutarch records that in Sparta there were wooden con- 





77 Alkman fr. 7 with the scholion on Eur. Tro. 210. cf. also Pindar P 11.60-64. 

'8Dindar P 1.66-7; Eur. Antiope Page GLP, p.70. 

"Eur. Helen 204-9, Ar. Lys. 1300-1. At the start of the race-track at Sparta there were 
statues of the Dioskouroi (Paus. 3.14.7). The hippodrome at Olympia had an altar of the 
Dioskouroi at the column which was the turning point (idem 5.15.4; cf. also Pindar O 
3.3338). 

3008. Jd] 45, 1930, 302 fig. 18-22. 

Hdt. 5.75.2. The Spartans went into battle singing specific tunes played by the aulos; 
one of them was called the kastoreion, see Pindar P 2 with scholia ad locum. ~ Plutarch, 
Vita Lys. 12, records a tradition that men had seen the Dioskouroi on Lysander's ship, each 
of them appearing as a star on one of the two tillers: here obviously the Spartan tradition 
has been adapted to the Ionian situation: see below. 

"M.L, West (ed.), Jambi et Elegi Graeci, Oxford? 1992: Ot μὲν ἄρ᾽ Εὐ]ρώταν κα[ὶ 
Σπάρτη ς ἄστυ λιπόντ[ες / ὥρμησαν] Ζηνὸς παισὶ σὺν ἱπποδάμοις / [Τυνδαρίδα]ις 
ἥρωσι κτλ. The translation quoted in the text is M.L. West's in Greek Lyric Poetry, Oxford 
1334, 169. 

-- Τοδαριδᾶν δ[ιδύμων] μᾶνιν ὀπιδόμ[ενος], CEG, πο. 373; cf. Ar. Birds 1490-3 
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Figure 4.2: The Dioskouroi attending a theoxenia. Attic rf hydria by the Kadmos 
Painter in Plovdiv. End of 5" c. BC. 


structions in honour of them, called ‘dokana’: a pair of wooden beams 
inseparably joined by a pair of cross beams; an (admittedly late) lexicon 
explains ‘dokana’ as referring to their graves: another pointer to their sta- 
tus as heroes.24 This is in tune with the Homeric statement: “Life-giving 
earth covered them in Lakedaimon, their own fatherland.” ({|. 3.243-4, cf. 
Od. 11.301). 

In the Aeolian-Ionian world another tradition developed. It was sec- 
ondary to the ‘original’ Spartan one: there remain the firm elements of the 





with Dunbar’s comment; also Parker (1983, 244). 

? plut. Mor. 478a; Etym. Magnum p. 282.5. In their Catalogue of the Sparta Museum, 
London 1906, 113-116, M. Tod and A. Wace discuss various objects found in or around 
Sparta bearing representations of these dokana; they, too, interpret them as referring to the 
graves of the Dioskouroi qua heroes. 
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twins’ link with Sparta and their appearance on horseback; but unmistake- 
ably there is a new development. Leda’s maternity is not denied, but Tyn- 
dareos is forgotten; they are always called the Dioskouroi, ‘Zeus’ sons’, 
much to the advantage of their status as gods. Where the Greeks on the 
mainland needed supernatural agents to march ahead of, and protect, their 
armies, those living on the coast of Asia Minor and on the islands in the 
Aegean needed them at sea to save them from shipwreck. In the Aegean 
the Dioskouroi are invoked as ‘saviours’ (σωτῆρες). This tradition is docu- 
mented in two poems from the archaic period, Homeric Hymn 33,76 and in 
the present poem by Alkaios; they concur in attributing to the divine twins 
the specific power to save sailors from perishing in storms.*’ The Homeric 
Hymn is explicit: “. . . saviours of land-dwelling men and their fast-sailing 
ships, whenever the stormwinds race over the rough sea. With a sacrifice 
of white sheep sailors pray to the sons of great Zeus, standing on the aft- 
deck of their ship; the great wind and the billows of the sea submerge it 
underwater when suddenly they appear rushing through the air with rapid 
wing-beats; they quell the squalls of the terrible winds and calm the waves 
on the surface of the foaming sea." (6-15). 

Alkaios stresses in his first line that the Dioskouroi are at home in the 
Peloponnese, but clearly he stands in this Aeolian-Ionian tradition. The 
most striking feature of his poem is the description of the epiphany of 
the twin gods as light sparkling over the masts and rigging of a ship, a 
phenomenon called St. Elmo's Fire. That sailors fighting for their life took 





"The first attestation of the name Dioskoroi is perhaps a (seventh-century?) Theran 
inscription, /G XII 3.359. 

For its dating see Allen, Halliday & Sikes’ note on line 9. 

There is, as far as we know, no large body of inscriptions addressed by (hopeful or 
thankful) sailors to the Dioskouroi. Only around the harbour of Prote, a small island off 
the Messenian coast, have some been found: ΙΟ V 1.1548-1551. At first sight this loca- 
tion seems to contradict the thesis developed here that the cult of Dioskouroi as maritime 
saviours was peculiar to the Aegean area. On closer examination, however, the inscriptions 
confirm it: the ‘safe-sailing’ (εὔπλοια) prayers are addressed to the Dioskouroi of the polis 
where the sailors came from: 1548 to the Dioskouroi of Assos, 1549 to those of Myti- 
lene, 1550 to those of Smyrna. Probably their ships, returning from e.g. Italy or perhaps as 
far as Spain, had to make the dangerous voyage home around the three southern capes of 
the Peloponnese. From the evidence collected by D. Wachsmuth, Pompimos ho Daimon. 
Untersuchungen zu den antiken Sakralhandlungen bei Seereisen, Berlin 1967, 476-9, it 
appears that the Dioskouroi were not the only deities invoked; sailors also address Zeus 
Soter, Ino-Leukothea, Glaukos, and, again, their local patron: Ephesians pray to Artemis 
Ephesia, Rhodians to Athena Lindia. At the end of the Hellenistic era Isis Pelagia becomes 
popular. 
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this electrical discharge (as we know now) as something divine need not 
surprise; but one century after Alkaios the Greek philosopher Xenophanes 
already said: “the phenomena on board ship which look like stars, called 
by some the Dioskouroi, are in fact little clouds which light up as the result 
of some specific movement”.”8 

The poem may seem traditional, even trivial, but it displays consider- 
able poetic refinement. In lines 5 and 6 ‘wide earth’, ‘entire sea’, ‘quick- 
footed horses’ imply that for the Dioskouroi distances are no obstacle: they 
travel everywhere at high speed. There is also the contrast between, on the 
one hand, their (literally) brilliant arrival and their easy rescuing leap on 
board ship and, on the other, the sailors labouring away in a night of horror, 
faced with ice-cold death. We cannot tell how the poet used this elabora- 
tion of the gods’ excellence as saviours as an ‘argument’ in the second half 
of this poem; most probably as an argument one could call date quia hoc 
dare vestrum: “as you are professional saviours, save me/us.” When later 
Greek poets composed invocations to the Dioskouroi, they used the same 
poetic material: in Eur. Helen 1495-1505 the chorus implores the Dios- 
kouroi to grant Helen and Menelaos a safe voyage from Egypt to Sparta; 
cf. also Eur. El. 990-3, 1241-2, 1347-53 and Theocritus 22.8-20. Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos quotes an unknown poet as opening a song with “Ὁ most 
beautiful sons of Zeus and Leda, you saviours...”*? According to Acts of 
the Apostles 28.11 St. Paul travelled from Malta to Rome in a ship carrying 
the sign of the Dioskouroi. 

The papyri which have preserved Alkaios' hymn present only three 
readable stanzas but show also signs that the entire poem contained six. 
One cannot therefore say anything with certainty about Alkaios' intentions 
in composing this poem. One might consider three possibilities: 1) was 
the poet inviting the Dioskouroi to a local celebration of Theoxenia (see 
fig. 4.2 on p. 168)??? — but then the ‘argument’ about their being saviours 
would be entirely ornamental. 2) Did he want divine help for himself on an 





?zeyog&vrs (φησὶ) τοὺς ἐπὶ τῶν πλοίων φαινομένους οἷον ἀστέρας, οὓς καὶ 


Διοσκούρους καλοῦσί τινες, νεφέλια εἶναι κατὰ τὴν ποιὰν κίνησιν παραλάμποντα 
(D.-K. ΙΑ 39). The same Xenophanes (ibidem A 45) intelligently perceived that rapidly 
moving clouds were the cause of lightning. Exeunt Zeus & sons! 

? De Compositione 17 (p. 70 Usener-Radermacher): ὦ Ζηνὸς καὶ Λήδας κάλλιστοι 
σωτῆρες. 

For the Theoxenia, a kind of celebration found all over Hellas see p. 60 and our com- 
mentary on Philodamos’ paian (no. 7.2.2) vol. II, notes 11 and 12. That the Dioskouroi 
were often invited to Theoxenia is argued by Nilsson (1955, vol. I, 409-410). 
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impending voyage? Quite possibly; in Sappho 5 the poetess asks Kypris 
- also a divinity connected with the sea — and the Nereids to bring her 
brother safely back home across the sea from Egypt (cf. Hdt 2.135). 3) Did 
Alkaios invoke the Dioskouroi to come and save himself and his friends 
in the present political crisis, here compared to a storm at sea? Of the 
three possibilities mentioned, this last is perhaps the most probable. An 
ancient commentator, Herakleitos (1* c. AD), says of Alkaios: "Being an 
‘islander’, he is almost ad nauseam always at sea; most of the time he 
equates the evils caused by tyrants to storms at sea".?! This is certainly 
what Alkaios does in frr. 6 and 208; the present Dioskouroi poem may be 
another instance. If one accepts this hypothesis, Alkaios will have sung 
the hymn at a symposion, surrounded by his friends, fellow exiles from 
Mytilene, who will eagerly have joined in his prayer. 


44 Alkaios’ hymn to Hera, Zeus and Dionysos 


Fr. 129 Voigt 6th c. BC 


"[O Mistress He]ra, to whom the people of Lesbos, 
on a conspicuous [mountain], once set up 

a large precinct, to be shared by all, 

and placed therein altars for the immortal gods, 


5 giving Zeus the title: ‘suppliants* god’, 
and you: 'famous goddess of the Aiolians, 
mother of all’; as for the third one here, 
they called him: 'god of the deer, 


Dionysos, who devours them raw'. We call upon you, 
10 listen benevolently to our prayers, 

save us from present hardship 

and from the sadness of exile; 


as for Hyrrhas' son, let him be chased by the Revenge 
of those men we remember. For we had sworn, 





31 A POM DES S A ο r ~ * ᾽ L 
κατακόρως... ὃ νησιώτης θαλαττεύει, καὶ τὰ πλεῖστα τῶν διὰ τοὺς τυράννους 
ἐπεχόντων χαχῶν πελαγείοις χειμῶσιν εἰκάζει. Ed. F. Buffiére, Paris 1962, 5.9. 
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15 after cutting [a ram’s throat, not to betray], 
ever, even one of our comrades, 


but either cloaked in earth to lie, 
killed by those who then [held power 7], 
or, having killed them, to free 

20 our people from oppressive misery. 


To those [comrades] Potbellyman has not given 
a single thought, no, all too easily 

he has trampled on our oaths and is now intent 
on devouring our city, but for us...” 


This poem obviously falls into two parts: 1-9 and 10-24. The first two 
stanzas move in the refined air of religion; the following four begin with 
a humble prayer asking for relief from misery, but switch to fanatical and 
bitter cursing of a political enemy: a deadly mix of religion and politics 
reminiscent of present-day Bosnia or Kosovo. The poet addresses his in- 
vocation to a local trinity of gods: a female goddess, Zeus and Dionysos 
(pronounced ‘Zonnysos’ in the dialect of Lesbos). Now Sappho in one of 
her poems, fr. 17, (our no. 4.2) addresses Hera, reminding her that once 
upon a time "the famous kings, sons of Atreus, having arrived here, could 
not [continue their voyage home] before they had [invoked] you and Zeus, 
the suppliants’ god, and the lovely son of Thyone". One could not wish 
for a more explicit confirmation that the goddess invoked in the first line 
of the poem is Hera, for Sappho establishes beyond doubt that it was an 
old Lesbian tradition to worship Hera, Zeus and Dionysos together, in that 
order. Both poets address Hera first and she is the only god addressed in 
the second person singular, while Zeus and Dionysos are referred to in the 
third person. 

According to Picard?? this is a remnant of the pre-Hellenic period in 
which an all-powerful female goddess dominated the religious imagina- 
tion. Alkaios' poem contains a feature which seems to confirm this: Hera 
is given the title *mother of all'. If one allows one's imagination to read 





31a triade Zeus-Héra-Dionysos dans l'Orient hellénique d’après les nouveaux frag- 
ments d' Alcée', BCH 70, 1946, 455-473. 
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this phrase against the background of a pre-Hellenic Great Mother God- 
dess, one will tend to take it as referring to a cosmic motherhood; most 
scholars do this.?? The probability of Alkaios’ poem being related to a 
pre-Hellenic religious conception gains force if one takes into account a 
Pylian tablet (Tn 316) from the earliest ‘readable’ stage of Hellenic civ- 
ilization; it specifies a procession which will lead to one and the same 
sanctuary, and will offer sacrifices also to a ‘trinity’: Zeus, Hera and a 
third god ‘Drimios, the son of Zeus’. Even the prudent Mycenologist C.J. 
Ruijgh is attracted by the possibility that this ‘Drimios’ may be one of the 
many names or epithets of Dionysos, and refers to another Linear B tablet 
(Gh 3), found in Khania, ancient Kydonia, on Crete, which speaks of sac- 
rifices sent to a sanctuary of Zeus, to be presented to Zeus and Dionysos. 
He ends his discussion of Tn 316 as follows: “La fusion de la religion des 
ancétres indo-européens des Grecs et celle de la population préhellénique 
est déjà un fait accompli”.*4 

There is, however, an alternative interpretation of the phrase ‘mother 
of all’, less cosmic and more local. Burkert (1985, 401 n.30) suggests 
that it refers to all Aeolians. If one takes into account Alkaios' focus on 
what one might call the local importance of the Lesbian trinity and their 
sanctuary, this suggestion gains plausibility. The two approaches, Picard's 
and Burkert's, need not be mutually exclusive. The Lesbian cult of Hera as 
the central female deity flanked by two masculine gods may historically go 
back to patterns of worship in Minoan-Mycenaean times, while ‘synchron- 
ically’ Alkaios may have primarily intended Hera's local ‘motherhood’. 

Archaeologists do not agree about the precise location of this sanctu- 
ary. Quinn and Picard?? have suggested that the sanctuary was situated 
on a prominent plateau on cape Phokas, near to present day Vrissa, sepa- 
rated from Mytilene by a distance of 33 km. and the large Geras bay. For 


this suggestion they lean heavily on the adjective 'conspicuous',?Ó used in 


Picard: ‘génératrice de l'Univers'; Gentili: ‘genitrice di tutte le cose’; Latacz: ‘Du 
Ursprung von allem", Bowra: ‘Mother of All’. On the pre-Hellenic cult of the Great 
Mother goddess see p. 66f. 

"qa religion dans les tablettes mycéniens', Entretiens sur l'antiquité gréco-romaine, 
Liége 1999, 13. The same approach is already found in C. Gallavotti in ‘La triade lesbia in 
un testo miceneo', RFIC 34,1956, 225. 

ΘΠ Dp. Quinn, ‘Cape Phocas, Lesbos - site of an archaic sanctuary for Zeus, Hera, 
Dionysos? AJA 65, 1961, 391- 393; C. Picard, ‘Où fut à Lesbos, au VII™ siècle, l'asyle 
temporaire du poéte Alcée?’ RA 1962, 2, 43-69. 

ἠδεῦδειλον (6); see our note on this adjective in vol. II. 
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line 2 by Alkaios, and on some (admittedly late: Ist c. BC) dedications 
to Dionysos found on Cape Phokas. Robert?’ on the other hand, haughtily 
disdaining ‘conspicuous’, has argued for a location in a marshy plain in the 
centre of Lesbos, nowadays called Messa, indeed about half way between 
Mytilene and Methymna; archaeologists have found there the remains of 
a Hellenistic temple, but no traces of Hera or any trinitarian cult what- 
soever.38At any rate this sanctuary, ‘common to all inhabitants of Lesbos’, 
will not have been situated in the territory of either Mytilene or Methymna. 

For the conflict between Pittakos and Alkaios we have to look into the 
political situation in Mytilene around 600 B.C.?? Several aristocratic fami- 
lies, among them the Penthilidai, the Kleanaktidai and the Archeanaktidai, 
had, until then, run the affairs of the polis in a more or less cooperative 
way. Around this time a few members of this aristocracy succeeded in sub- 
jugating their equals and assuming universal power. The first of these was 
Melanchros; he was thrown out by Pittakos and Alkaios’ brothers (Diog. 
Laert. 1.74).4° Then Myrsilos, a member of the Kleanaktid clan, came 
to power. Alkaios organized a conspiracy to get rid of him. It appears 
from lines 13-15 that Pittakos had joined this conspiracy. A first attempt 
misfired and the conspirators had to go into exile. At this stage Pittakos 
decided to side with Myrsilos (fr. 70.7). Things then became hopeless for 
Alkaios’ party; this is most probably the situation in which he composed 
his hymn to the trinity. 

It is clear from the text that Alkaios considered him a despicable traitor. 
This Pittakos was, in so far as he did not fulfil his original commitment 
to the aristocratic ideal of cooperative exercise of power over the common 
people. But we should not forget that the people of Mytilene chose Pittakos 





“REA 62, 1960, 292-316; a year later, Robert returns to the question in his Bulletin 
épigr., REG 74, 1961, 138ff. Treu (1963, 142-144), on the other hand, is convinced that 
the sanctuary was in Mesa, not on cape Phokas. 

8But note ΙΟ ΧΙ 4, # 1064, containing a treaty between the Lesbian cities of Mytilene, 
Methymna, Antissa and Eresos (2nd c. BC), which refers in part A line 5 and part B line 
32 to a sanctuary common to these cities, situated ἐς μέσσον. 

ΘΑ thumbnail sketch of Mytilenaean politics is found in Strabo 13.2.3 (= 617). A 
recent survey is given by V. Boruhovic, ‘Zur Geschichte des sozialpolitischen Kampfes auf 
Lesbos Ende 7. /Anfang 6. Jh. vor Chr.’, Klio 63, 1981, 247-259. 

40 Although Alkaios refers to him here with obvious contempt as Hyrrhas' son and calls 
him a ‘lowborn’ (κακοπατρίδας) in fr. 348, Pittakos certainly belonged to a noble family 
which may have migrated from Thrace to Lesbos; Thuc. 4.107.3 mentions a Pittakos, king 
of the Thracian Edonoi. That Alkaios and his brothers belonged to the Archeanaktidai may 
perhaps be guessed from his fr. 444. 
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as aisymnetes, a function which must have been equivalent to ‘arbiter with 
unlimited power’; they wanted him to protect them against the exiles, led 
by (among others) Alkaios.*! Later generations even considered Pittakos 
as one of the Seven Sages. We should not allow ourselves to be taken in by 
Alkaios when he says (14-20) that they had sworn either to die or ‘to free 
the people from oppressive misery'.? The Mytilenaeans felt threatened 
by Alkaios’ clique; Strabo, speaking about Alkaios’ part in all this, says 
that “the poet himself was far from having clean hands as far as violent 
revolutions were concerned"? Diog. Laert. (1.75) records that Pittakos 
remained in power for ten years during which he restored law and order, 
and then laid down his mandate and went on to live for another ten years. 
Whatever may have been the justice of Alkaios’ case, one thing is cer- 
tain: he uses the form of a hymn to express his feeling of despair and his 
passionate desire for revenge. He has chosen the epithets for the three gods 
with great care; especially striking is the fact that he calls Dionysos not 
“the lovely son of Thyone" (as in Sappho’s poem) , but “god of the deer, 
Zonnysos, the one who devours them raw” (see note on this line in vol. ID, 
and for an obvious reason: from line 13 onwards his prayer is a curse, and 
one can be sure that in the last two stanzas the poet wishes Pittakos (and 
Myrsilos) to be struck by a fate worse than exile.“4 Alkaios invokes three 
Olympic gods to mobilize the goddess of revenge, Erinys (line 13), who 
represents the souls of his dead comrades, and is thus a chthonic power.*> 





“'That the Mytilenaeans chose Pittakos to rule their city we know from Alkaios him- 
self (he blames them for it): τὸν χαχοπατρίδαν / Φίττακον πόλιος τᾶς ἀχόλω καὶ 
βαρυδαίμονος / ἑστάσαντο τύραννον, “they set up the lowborn Pittakos as tyrant over 
the spiritless and miserable city” (fr. 348). That they did so because they were scared by 
‘the exiles’ is stated by Aristotle, Politics 1285a35-37: εἵλοντό ποτε οἱ Μυτιληναῖοι 
Πίττακον (sc. τύραννον) πρὸς τοὺς φυγάδας àv προειστήχεσαν Ἀντιμενίδης καὶ. 
Ἀλκαῖος ὃ ποιητής, “the Mytilenaeans on one occasion chose Pittakos (as tyrant) against 
the exiles led by Antimenides and the poet Alkaios". Antimenidas was Alkaios’ brother 
(POxy 2560, fr. 102). 

?'In this connection Lesky observes wisely: “DaB, wer die Macht meint, von der Be- 
freiung des Volkes redet, ist zu allen Zeiten fester Brauch gewesen." (1957, 155). 

3 008) αὐτὸς καθαρεύων τῶν τοιούτων νεωτερισμῶν (C617 = 13.2.3). 

“From her discussion of Alkaios fr. 298 (=POxy 2303 + P.Colon. 2021) A.M. van Erp 
Taalman Kip concludes that in this poem Alkaios “sang to his friends that the citizens of 
Mytilene ought to stone Pittacus, instead of tolerating or even applauding his actions.” See 
Bremer et al. (1987, 95-127, esp. 125), 

"To be precise: this is the case if our interpretation of χήνων in lines 14 and 21 is correct 
(see notes in vol. IT). Cf. the first Erinyes-hymn in Aesch. Eum. (our no. 8.3.1) showing the 
vengeful action of these goddesses, their way of 'targetting' a victim. 
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Where will Alkaios’ performance of this poem have taken place? Cer- 
tainly in the sanctuary, before the statues of the three gods, of whom he 
addresses Hera directly; he refers to Dionysos as ‘him here’ (1óv8e, 8). 
Certainly also in the circle of his comrades: he includes them in his song 
by the plural forms 'our prayers’ (10), ‘we had sworn’ (14), ‘but for us’ 
(24). On the other hand, there are no strong indications in the text which 
justify considering it as choral lyric. The polished artistic form suggests 
that the performance took place at an occasion of a distinctly religious as 
well as social character, most probably a symposion held in the sanctuary 
where they had found asylum, a special one, with more pomp and cir- 
cumstance than usual.*® Perhaps the poet and his friends, before starting 
their symposion, sacrificed an animal as they had done at the time of their 
conspiracy (line 14-15), repeating the ominous ceremony in order to give 
greater weight to the curse (cf. II. 3.292-301). 


4.5 Anakreon's request to Dionysos 
Anakreon of Teos 6th c. BC 


*Lord, with whom conqueror Eros 
and the blue-eyed Nymphs 
and radiant Aphrodite 
like to cavort, you who haunt 
5 precipitous mountain tops, 
I beseech you, graciously 
join me, take pleasure 
in my prayer and fulfil it: 
give Kleoboulos a piece 
10 of good advice: to return 
my love, o Dionysos." 


Dio Chrysostomos' text, in which these lines are cited (2.62), presents a 
fictional dialogue between Philip II of Macedon and his son Alexander. To 
his father's exhortation not to concentrate exclusively on Homer's Iliad, but 
also to give attention to other poets (σοφοὶ γὰρ οἱ ἄνδρες, 3), Alexander 





46Résler (1980, 203) remarks on this hymn: "ein Gebet, das für den Vortrag in der 
Gemeinschaft der ἑταῖροι bestimmt war.” 
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answers that only Homer's poetry teaches heroic behaviour fitting for a 
king. A king should pray to the gods as Agamemnon prayed to Zeus in 
Iliad 2.412-418 and not invoke the gods as the Ionian poet Anakreon did 
in this piece. 

One of the perfections of Anakreon's poem is the way in which the 
poet has veiled his private wishful thinking in perfectly woven religious 
phraseology. In this respect it is comparable with Sappho 1: it seems as if 
both poets use, for strictly private purpose, the traditional forms of cletic 
hymns performed in a cultic context by a chorus representing a commu- 
nity. Although these texts are assigned to the genre of *monody', they 
nevertheless have a group context, a thiasos of girls and a men's sympo- 
sion respectively, both of which, as we have noted, operated within a re- 
ligious, if not explicitly cultic, frame. In this context two other fragments 
of Anakreon are relevant: “let us drink not like Scythians with din and 
shouting, but moderately, in between beautiful hymns”: ἀλλὰ καλοῖς / 
ὑποπίνοντες ἐν ὕμνοις (PMG 356b); and "let's set garlands of celery on 
our brows and perform a rich celebration in honour of Dionysos": θάλειαν 
ἑορτὴν ἀγάγωμεν Διονύσωι (PMG 410). 

The poet uses the hymnic convention playfully. He refrains from call- 
ing the god by his name and accumulating distinctive epithets and details 
of his birth; he only enumerates the company and location he keeps — from 
which one might just as well think it is Pan! -- and saves the secret for the 
last line: it is Dionysos.” Perhaps during performance of the poem the 
audience was given the chance of identifying the god before they heard the 
last line: the poet might have taken in his hands a cup containing the god’s 
gift and then produced this poem as a toast, thus expressing the hope that 
the drinking of this wine (‘graciously join me’, 6-7) would give him irre- 
sistible powers of persuasion ending in pleasant sex with Kleoboulos. For 
one can have little doubt that this is what the poet means by ‘receive my 
passion’ (τὸν ἐμὸν ἔρωτα δέχεσθαι). Murgatroyd (1978, 19) writes: “In 
short, the end of the poem undercuts the opening and shows that Anacreon 
can take love lightly. This is a delicate and clever adaptation of an ancient 
and solemn form to Anacreon’s personal and not very serious ends.” 

Another feature of consummate skill is the poem's lucid structure. First 
an invocation: 1 ὦναξ — then the god’s company 1-5 - the poet’s prayer 
6-10 ~ finally another invocation: 11 à Δεόνυσε. The effect of ring com- 





43 . E * * * . 
It is curious that the medieval scribes failed to recognize the name: between them they 
present a dazzling medley of nonsense; see the readings in vol. H. 
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position is enhanced by the noun ἔρως occurring at the beginning and the 
end of the poem. 


4.6 Anakreon’s bow to Artemis 


Fr. 348 6^ c. BC 


“I appeal to you, fair-haired, 
deer-shooting daughter of Zeus, 
Artemis, queen of game: 
with pleasure, surely, now you 

5 look upon the valiant population 
of the town by the river Lethaios, 
for the citizens in your flock 
are anything but uncouth.” 


Anakreon wrote this piece with reference to the city of Magnesia; Artemis 
Leukophryene was worshipped at a temple overlooking the Lethaios near 
Magnesia./? In an inscription from the second ο. BC we find Artemis 
Leukophryene described as ‘patron goddess of the city’ (ἀρχηγέτιδι τῆς 
πόλεως), with girls’ choruses performing processional hymns in her hon- 
our.” 

Hephaistion, de poem. 4.8, who quotes lines 1-3 of the poem, says they 
come from Anakreon’s ‘first poem’ (which means the first in Aristarchos’ 
edition of his poems), and that its structure was monostrophic: hence we 
have only the first strophe of a longer work (cf. Campbell, 1982, 315). 

This opening contains gracious praise of the city of Magnesia, ex- 
pressed through the witty device of saying: “Artemis loves wild animals; 
but she surely smiles on Magnesia because its citizens are anything but 
wild". At this time Magnesia was the seat of the governing Persian 





480Ε E. Fehrle, RVV 6, 1910, 120; Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, 1900, 16ff.; id. 
Hermes 1901, 507ff.; id. AM 1925, 157ff.; F. Sokolowski, Lois sacrées de l'Asie Min. 1955, 
84Η: 96; R. Fleischer, LIMC II 764-5.2; for the Hellenistic cult see Françoise Dunand, 
‘Sens et fonction de la féte dans la Gréce hellénistique. Les cérémonies en l'honneur 
d' Artemis Leucophryéné’, DHA 4, 1978, 201-18. 

49 SIG II 695 line 29: χοροὺς παρθένων ἀιδουσῶν ὕμνους εἰς "A. A. 

59Bowra (1961, 273-4) rightly points out that Anakreon makes no allusion to the sacking 
of Magnesia by the Kimmerians in the 7* c., which was commonly depicted as an example 
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satrap, Oroites; Polykrates of Samos, at whose court Anakreon was re- 
siding at the time;?! sent Maiandrios to spy out the land, but any plan he 
may have had was foiled by Oroites.?? Herodotus relates that Anakreon 
was present in Polykrates’ andreón when Oroites’ messenger arrived with 
designs on Polykrates' life. It is quite possible that the present poem re- 
ferred to the political background of relations between Greeks and Per- 
sians, specifically Polykrates at Samos and Oroites' regional government 
in Greek Magnesia, but no further details are known.?? Why the νῦν, 
‘now’, in line 4? One might speculate either that the cult had been re- 
stored or altered recently (hence the hymn), or that Magnesia’s citizens 
had reason to praise Artemis for a recent act of grace. 

As Anakreon was well-known as a free-living Ionian we should not 
expect devout cult poetry from him; one anecdote has him answering the 
question why he wrote hymns to boys, not gods: “because they (boys) are 
our gods” (Maximus of Tyre 37.5). Hymns traditionally opened a poet’s 
recital; we can imagine Anakreon beginning with this piece as a bow to 
the patron goddess of his host city. His audience consisted, presumably, of 
guests at the symposion.>4 








of the punishment of hybris (cf. Kallinos and Archilochos ap. Athen. 12.525c; Theogn. 
603-4; 1103-4). On the contrary, the poet flatters the inhabitants of Magnesia. 

l Hdt, 3.121; Strabo 638-14.1.16. 

?'Bowra, loc. cit., suggests that Anakreon's poem may be connected with whatever de- 
signs Polykrates had on Magnesia. 

3Bowra, loc. cit., and Campbell (1982, 316): "Anacreon seems to be saying that the 
city, though in barbarian hands, was none the less a Greek city" See note on ll. 7-8 in 
vol. II. 


Or, more officially, at Polykrates’ court: Hdt. 3.121. 


Chapter 5 


Thebes 


The archaeological remains of ancient Thebes are scanty; no epigraphic 
texts of hymns survive from any of the gods’ sanctuaries. Nevertheless (at 
least) three clearly discernible vestiges remain of Thebes’ contribution to 
ancient hymnography. First: Pindar, Thebes’ most famous poet, was as 
active in composing texts for religious occasions as for celebrations of hu- 
man prowess. Until the end of the nineteenth century most of this religious 
poetry was lost, but papyrus finds have given us substantial portions of his 
paians, dithyrambs as well as other forms. Second: the city was reputed 
to be the birthplace of Dionysos and one account associated the genre of 
Dionysiac hymn called dithyramb with this mythic event: Dionysos was 
born from two ‘doors’ (di-thyr-amb), first Semele’s womb, then Zeus’ 
thigh (see p. 250).! The third contribution is indirect: Attic tragedy re- 
peatedly draws on Theban myth, and, in so doing, includes hymns relating 
to Theban cults.2 Thebes was Athens’ closest and most important neigh- 
boring city-state and relations between the two cities were at best uneasy, 
at worst, outright hostile. Perhaps because of this ambivalent relationship, 
Theban myth-history provided for the Athenians what one might call a 
workshop of the imagination: they could project their own worst fears and 
appetite for horror and pity onto a mythical cast comfortingly removed 
from their own ancestry and history. 





'There is a striking Attic RF lekythos (Boston MFA 95.39) with a seated Zeus: from 
his thigh a small boy’s head, Dionysos’, emerges. 

*E.g. our nos. 9.2, 9.1.2, and Aesch. Seven 105-80. 

3Zeitlin (1986, 354) writes: "What, then, does Thebes as a topos represent for Athens 
on the dramatic stage in the theater of Dionysos? I propose that Thebes functions in the 
theater as an anti-Athens, an Other-place. . . There (sc. in the theatre of Dionysos) Athens 
acts out questions crucial to the polis, to the self, the family and society, but these are 
displaced upon a city that is imagined as the mirror opposite of Athens.” See further by the 
Same author, ‘Staging Dionysus between Thebes and Athens’, in: T.H. Carpenter and C.A. 
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Theban myth and cult song 


Perhaps no other Greek city state bore such a burden, or drew such pride, 
from its mythical past.* In writing of Pindar’s hymn to Zeus for the The- 
bans, Snell (1953, ch. 4) says that it was hardly empty rhetoric for Pindar to 
open the composition with an elaborate question: which of all the possible 
topics in Thebes’ mythical history should he choose for his subject? The 
Theban Acropolis, known as the Kadmeia, was a Mycenaean town, the 
probable sites of two successive Mycenaean palaces have been identified, 
and Linear B tablets and other Mycenaean remains discovered. Theban 
myth-history stretches back several generations earlier than the generation 
of heroes who fought at Troy.° 

Pausanias (9.5ff.) gives a valuable résumé of the town’s mythical his- 
tory before describing its most important sites and monuments. After 
mentioning indigenous inhabitants called the Ektenes and the Hyantes, he 
describes how Kadmos arrived with an army from Phoenicia (or Egypt 
according to another account, see Paus. 9.12.2) and, following an oracle 
from Delphi, decided to found a city on the site which came to be known 
as the Kadmeia. In a deed reminiscent of Apollo’s slaying of the Python 
prior to establishing his oracular seat at Delphi, Kadmos slew Ares’ dragon 
which guarded his spring. The legendary ancestors of the Thebans, the 
five Spartoi, ‘Sown Men’, were the remains of the crop which sprang up 
when Kadmos sowed the dragon’s teeth, the ‘seed’ germinated and men, 
true autochthones, sprang from the ground, only to commence killing each 
other from an excess of martial spirit.” After a period of purgation (again 
recalling Apollo's in Tempe) Kadmos' marriage to Harmonia, daughter of 
Ares and Aphrodite (war and love), was a founding event of cosmic im- 





Faraone (edd.), Masks of Dionysus, Cornell UP 1993, 147-182. 

^A good survey of Theban cults in the fifth century and their connection with local myth 
is to be found in Demand (1982, 48-69); for the mythical origins of Thebes see further Vian 
(1963). 

5Pausanias 9.5.1-10 gives the ancestry of Oidipus as Kadmos — Polydoros — Lab- 
dakos — Laios, Oidipus’ father. For an attempt to systematize the order of Theban kings 
see Symeonoglou (1985, 68-83). Whilst her determination to see memories of genuine 
Bronze Age history in Theban myth strikes one as rather literal-minded, there is no deny- 
ing that the Greeks generally thought of Kadmos as ‘early’, and the dynasty of Labdakids 
as prior to the Trojan War. 

SFor the location and identity of this spring see Symeonoglou (1985, 181). She believes 
it is to be identified as the spring called Pege situated about 300m SW of the Ismenion. 

"See F. Vian, Les origines de Thèbes. Cadmus et les Spartes, Paris 1963. 
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portance attended by all the gods, while the Muses themselves danced and 
sang (Paus. 9.12.3). This mythical episode may have provided the focus 
for Pindar’s hymn to Zeus for the Thebans, in which he also celebrated the 
marriage of Zeus and Hera (no. 5.1). 

One of Kadmos’ daughters, Semele, received Zeus as her lover and, 
as a result of the union, gave premature birth to Dionysos when, on her 
request, Zeus appeared to her in his full blazing glory. We note that, for 
the Thebans at least, Dionysos was not an outsider who arrived late in their 
pantheon, but an autochthonous god associated with the second generation 
of Kadmeians.® As already mentioned (p. 18), the birth of Dionysos was 
held to be the original and most appropriate subject for the dithyramb. 

The early town was called the Kadmeia (after Kadmos) and remained 
the 'acropolis' of historical Thebes. Pausanias describes how in an early 
act of synoecism, the Kadmeia was joined with the settlement around and 
below it and renamed Thébai (9.5.6). The construction of the city's wall 
was a mythical event comparable to the building of Troy's defences by 
Apollo and Poseidon, the Cyclopean walls of Tiryns, or the first stone tem- 
ple at Delphi by Trophonios and Agamedes (p. 94f.). Amphion and Zethos, 
the Theban *Dioskouroi', were held to have constructed the wall with the 
aid of magical music: Amphion played on his lyre and the rocks responded 
by assembling themselves into a wall (Paus. 9.5.7f.). Amphion thus joins 
the ranks of those early musicians accredited with magical powers, such 
as Orpheus, Musaios and to a lesser extent Olen of Delos or Aristeas of 
Prokonnesos (Hdt. 4.14-15).!° Pausanias names and describes the famous 





*He bore the surname ‘Kadmos’ (Paus. 9.12.4), and the cult of Dionysos Kadmeios 
was one of the old, open-air cults on the Kadmeia, according to Symeonoglou (1985, 58). 
Although Dionysos' name occurs on Linear B tablets (PY Xa 1419.1 and PY Ea 102 from 
Pylos; KH Gq 5.2 from Khania in Crete), it has yet to be found on tablets from Thebes 
itself. 

?The name appears to derive from, or be connected to, the name of Zethos' wife, Thébé. 
Note the reference to the contingent from Thebes in the Homeric Catalogue as the ‘men 
from lower Thebes’ (505 ot θ᾽ Ὑποθήβας εἶχον), which seems to imply some distinction 
from ‘Upper Thebes’, i.e. the Kadmeia, even then. 

10 Amphion himself was accredited with the invention of the seven-stringed lyre ~ which 
before had only four. In classical times Theban aulodists were famed, and rich Athenians 
sent their children to Theban teachers for instruction in aulody. One particularly famous 
aulodist, Pronomos, who invented an aulos capable of playing in all musical modes, was 
honoured in his home town of Thebes with a statue on the Kadmeia standing next to that 
of Epameinondas. He also composed a prosodion (ἄισμα προσόδιον) for a chorus from 
Chalkis after the battle of Euripos, to be performed at Delos (Paus. 9.12.5). 
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‘Seven Gates’ set in this city wall,!! landmarks which framed Aeschylus’ 
account of the ‘Seven Against Thebes’, in that seven pairs of opposing 
warriors took up their stations beside these gates. 

Pausanias narrates that, following the demise of the house of Amphion 
and Zethos, the Thebans recalled Laios, thus ushering in the most shame- 
ful family saga in Theban myth, the parricide and incestuous marriage of 
Oedipus with their consequences for later generations (9.5.9). The subject 
was no doubt more suited to tragedy than to religious hymns. Oedipus 
erred unwittingly and brought ruin on himself and his progeny: hardly a 
story calculated to inspire faith in the gods, or to justify hero-worship of 
Oedipus or his clan.!* 

The myths most significant for cult poetry concern the association of 
features of the site’s sacred topography with divine personages, as we have 
seen in e.g. the case of Delphi (p. 93ff.). Apollo, and indirectly Zeus, 
was associated with the founding of Thebes by Kadmos, as an oracle from 
Apollo led to Kadmos’ choice of the site.!? Although other Theban gods 
were clearly important on the Kadmeia and in Greater Thebes!^ — in par- 
ticular Demeter Thesmophoros and Aphrodite (cf. Schachter & Bingen, 
1990, 26-30) — let us consider here the main aspects of the cults of three 





Eg. Od. 11.262-65; Pindar fr. 94b 60. For their names, positions and the conflicting 
traditions associated with them see Symeonoglou (1985, 32-39). Following earlier excava- 
tors, she argues that the Seven Gates were set in the wall surrounding the Kadmeia, not in 
the perimeter wall of Greater Thebes; cf. J. Mastronarde (ed.), Eur. Phoinissai, Cambridge 
1994, 647-50. If that is correct, the wall round the Kadmeia was, in classical times, com- 
parable to the wall round the Athenian Acropolis which, too, permitted only limited access 
even to Athenian citizens, cf. Thuc. 2.17.1. 

130, Soph. OC 266ff.; OT 828-9: “Would a man not speak correctly were he to say that 
a cruel god (ἀπ᾽ ὠμοῦ δαίμονος) had sent these things (sc. Oedipus’ story) against this 
man?" 

Bur. Phoin. 639-75 and Paus. 9.12.1-2. The oracle instructed Kadmos to follow the 
progress of an ox marked on both flanks with ‘moon-signs’ (reminiscent of Egyptian Apis, 
Hdt. 3.28) until it collapsed with fatigue, and there to found a city. There were cults of 
Zeus Hypsistos, ‘Highest’, and Zeus Ammon on the Kadmeia: Paus. 9.8.5, Pindar N 1.60; 
Symeonoglou (1985, 125) suggests that the sanctuary of Zeus Hypsistos was situated on 
the highest point of the Kadmeia, at the southern end. Ammon: Paus. 9.16.1; on Pindar's 
connection with Zeus-Ammon see below. 

^ A catalogue of the deities supposed to protect Thebes is found in Aesch. Seven 105- 
180. Note Symeonoglou's important observation that most of Thebes' important gods had 
sanctuaries, if not temples, both inside the ancient Kadmeia and without: the sanctuaries in 
the Kadmeia were often open-air, without a temple, owing to lack of building space, whilst 
those built later in Greater Thebes mainly had temples (1985, 56-60). 
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gods, Apollo, Dionysos and Herakles, who are particularly important for 
the surviving cult poetry. 

Apollo’s association with Theban myth-history goes back to the earli- 
est stratum of myth. Pausanias records the tradition that he carried off a 
daughter of Okeanos, Melia, sister of Kaanthos, a pre-Kadmeian Theban, 
and had two children by her: Ismenos, who gave his name to the city’s 
most important river (previously called Ladon), and Teneros, to whom 
Apollo entrusted his oracle at Thebes (cf. Pindar Pa 9 (our no. 5.3), 41- 
43; Paus. 9.10.5-6). In this way Apollo with his cult title of Ismenios 
became patróos for the Thebans in the same way that all Ionians consid- 
ered themselves descended from Apollo through Ion. The earliest temple 
of Apollo Ismenios, situated outside the Elektran Gates on the Ismenion 
hill a few hundred metres SE of the Kadmeia, may be dated to the eighth c. 
BC; it was followed by a second built in the seventh c., still in use in Pin- 
dar's time, which was eventually replaced in the fourth c.!5 We possess a 
number of fragments of Pindar's cult poetry written for performance at the 
Ismenion (see below); in particular, a long fragment of a daphnephorikon 
(fr. 94b Maehler) for a chorus of girls accompanying Apollo's boy-priest, 
the daphnephoros, 'laurel-bearer', in a rite which was repeated every eight 
years ('enneateric')./Ó It appears to have been the practice for the boy's 
father to devote a bronze tripod to the god when the son had completed 
his service as laurel-bearer. Both Herodotus and Pausanias saw a number 
of these votive tripods when they visited the site, and were impressed by 
the ancient inscriptions upon them. Herodotus cites the archaic alphabet 
used in the inscriptions (‘Kadmeian letters’, Καδμεῖα γράμματα) as ev- 
idence that the Greeks received their first alphabet from the Phoenicians 
(5.57-61); both writers were shown a particularly notable tripod which 
bore the legend “a donation of Amphitryon when his son Herakles served 
as daphnéphoros" 

Dionysos' birthplace was one of the famous sights of the Kadmeia. In 





See Symeonoglou (1985, 93 and 132); Schachter (1981, 77-85). It seems that the 
classical city-wall was extended to encompass the sanctuary (Symeonoglou, 1985, 119). 

'éSchachter's scepticism (1981, 83) that this poem was indeed a daphnephorikon seems 
misplaced. He argues that the piece concentrates on the humans involved and neglects 
Apollo Ismenios, but in so doing he ignores Proklos' comment (see p. 12) that the daph- 
nephorikon was a mixed type, combining praise of the god and humans. His discussion of 
the rite of daphnéphoria (1981, 85f.) is however illuminating. 

"Paus. 9.10.4 Ἀμφιτρύωνος ἀνάθημα ἐπὶ Ἡραχλεῖ δαφνηφορήσαντι. Pausanias’ 
route through Thebes is discussed by Symeonoglou (1985, 173ff.). 
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the Bacchae Euripides refers to the ‘still-smouldering fire’ which Dionysos 
saw when he revisited the place where Semele was consumed by Zeus’ fire 
and he, the god, was born.! Apart from the dithyramb which originally 
celebrated this divine birth (see p. 250), Semele’s passion appears to have 
been celebrated in other cult contexts too. Dionysos was worshipped under 
the title of Lysios, ‘Deliverer’, with his mother in a sanctuary outside the 
Kadmeia (Paus. 9.10.6; cf. Symeonoglou (1985, 135)).!9 The cult title and 
the combination of mother-and-son points to emphasis on the god’s birth 
and the mother’s ‘delivery’ in this cult. In an interesting passage Euripides 
refers to Theban women’s cult songs in honour of Semele: Oedipus tells 
Antigone to be off to the mountains where the secret precinct of the Mae- 
nads is. She responds with a question: "To him (sc. Dionysos) in whose 
honour I dressed up once in the Kadmeian nebris and set the sacred cho- 
rus of Semele dancing in the mountains, doing the gods unrecompensed 
honour??? One may take her words to mean that Theban girls at a certain 
age were obliged to ‘take to the mountains’ (oreibasia) and participate in 
a communal rite de passage devoted to Semele and her son Dionysos. The 
expression ‘set the sacred chorus of Semele dancing’ indicates that the cho- 
rus of girls revived the passion play of Dionysos’ birth through Semele’s 
death in a sacred song-dance.?! In historical Thebes, the cult of Dionysos 
had its usual function as locus of the performing and musical arts. From 
the third century BC onwards there were theatrical and musical competi- 
tions at the trieteric Agrionia, a festival in honour of Dionysos Kadmeios 
organized jointly by the city of Thebes and the Dionysian Technitai.?? 
Third, Herakles. The bridal chamber of Amphitryon and Alkmene in 





'8Ba 6-8: δρῶ δὲ μητρὸς μνῆμα τῆς κεραυνίας / τόδ᾽ ἐγγὺς οἴκων καὶ δόμων 
ἐρείπια / τυφόμενα Δίου πυρὸς ἔτι ζῶσαν φλόγα, “I (Dionysos speaking) see the 
memorial of my lightning-struck mother, close by the palace and the ruins smouldering 
with the still living flame of Zeus’ fire”. Symeonoglou (1985, 57) points to the fact that 
the first Mycenaean palace (in her reconstruction) was burnt to the ground by a fire so 
fierce that the building materials turned to a layer of cement-like consistency; that this fire 
somehow gave rise to Dionysos’ birth legend seems a far-fetched hypothesis, however. 

Eor Dionysos Lysios in other Greek city-states cf. Paus. 2.2.5-6 (Corinth); 2.7.5-6 
(Sikyon); see Versnel (1990, 139). 

Phoin. 17515. Καδμείαν ὧι νεβρίδα / στολιδωσαµένα ποτ᾽ ἐγὼ Σεμέλας / 
θίασον ἱερὸν ὄρεσιν ἀνεχόρευσα, / χάριν ἀχάριτον ἐς θεοὺς δίδουσα; 

2|Note Athenaios’ reference (352a) to a poem by Timotheos entitled ‘Labour pangs’ 
(sc. of Semele), which involved imitation of the cries uttered by Semele in giving birth to 
Dionysos. 

22S ymeonoglou (1985, 128); Schachter (1981, 189-191). 
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the Kadmeia was a national shrine whose construction was attributed to 
the same architects as built the first stone temple at Delphi, Trophonios and 
Agamedes. A story related how Herakles’ birth was impeded by witches 
called Pharmakides sent by Hera, who were only outwitted by a ruse of 
Teiresias’ daughter Historis (Paus. 9.11). When one compares this story 
with the similar account of Leto’s difficulty in bearing Apollo and Artemis 
- again owing to Hera's interference — and the fact that the Delian nativ- 
ity became the subject of Apolline-Delian hymns, one might guess that 
the Theban cult of Herakles featured similar ‘nativity hymns’. None sur- 
vive from either of Herakles’ Theban sanctuaries,” but Pindar’s epinician 
poetry contains numerous allusions to the subject.” 


Pindar 


By virtue of his pan-Hellenic reputation Pindar became an institution in 
his home city of Thebes during his own lifetime and received honorific 
commemoration after his death. His earnings -- no doubt principally from 
his epinician poetry (see Bremer, 1991, 50-52) — permitted him to acquire 
the large estate in Thebes where he lived when he was not training a cho- 
rus abroad, and to make generous donations to Theban cults (below). His 
own poetry is full of remarks about his poetic mission which sound self- 
confident to the point of arrogance; his style and train of thought in the 
epinicians particularly demand of their recipients an intellectual agility 
comparable to the physical prowess of the athletes they celebrate. Delphi 
conferred extraordinary honours on Pindar in his lifetime;?? his house and 
his grave in Thebes became national monuments treated with respect by 
succeeding generations. And -- supreme accolade — his style was parodied 
by Aristophanes e.g. in the Birds. 

Pindar’s poetry and life reveal a deep commitment to the cults of his 
polis and to the basic tenet of Greek religion that only the gods grant 
men success, health, wealth and artistic inspiration. According to ancient 
sources, he supported a number of Theban cults by donating a cult statue 





*The one in the Kadmeia associated with the house of Amphitryon (Symeonoglou, 
1985, 128-9) and the Herakleion located to the south of the Kadmeia (Symeonoglou, 1985, 
133). 

^ Esp, N 1 and 10.13-18; P 9.83-88; / 4.104. For an enkomion-hymn to Theban Herakles 
see also Euripides HF 348ff. 

* As we have seen, ‘Pindar’s seat’ (p. 114) was a monument shown to visitors of the 
oracle. 
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fashioned by a leading sculptor: Pausanias reports that he saw the cult stat- 
ues of Zeus Ammon, Hermes Agoraios and Mother Dindymene (= Kybele, 
or the Mother of the Gods), all votive gifts by Pindar (for details see below 
table 5.1). In his epinician poetry the poet makes a number of references to 
the Theban cults surrounding his home, sometimes referring to local gods 
or heroes as his 'neighbours'.?Ó In P 3.77-9 Pindar declares his intention 
of "praying to the Mother (sc. of the Gods), whom choruses of girls fre- 
quently hymn, with Pan, close to my home by night".?" According to the 
scholion on this passage Pindar had inaugurated this cult of the Mother 
(Dindymene) following an incident in which an image of the goddess fell 
from the sky close to where the poet was standing (see p. 221). Apart from 
these specific references to Theban cult, Pindar's use of divine and heroic 
myth in his epinicians was deeply rooted in the major cults of his home 
town. Let one example suffice: when in N 1 Pindar employs the Herak- 
les birth-myth in his poem in praise of Chromios of Aetna, his account 
shows Theban colouring throughout; in particular when Amphitryon calls 
"his neighbour Teiresias, the prophet of highest Zeus" (60-1), the expres- 
sion reflects cult realities in Thebes: the house of Amphitryon was close 
to the ‘prophetic seat of Teiresias’ and Zeus was worshipped as 'High- 
est’(Hypsistos) on the Kadmeia (Symeonoglou, 1985, plan on p. 176). 
The following table documents Pindar's contributions to official Theban 
cult and his own status as a 'cult figure' after his death. 


Table 5.1: Pindar and official Theban cult 





action | where? | | source ] 
Pindar dedicates a | temple of Ammon | Paus. 9.16.1 

cult statue of Zeus | on Kadmeia 

Ammon 

















?61n | 1.53 Pindar refers to Poseidon as his ‘neighbour’ and in P 8.56-58 he expresses his 
devotion to the hero Alkmaion, son of Amphiaraos; father and son are heroic characters 
in the mythical complex (Seven against Thebes; Epigonoi) which connects Thebes with 
Argos; in Thebes Alk.’s name was pronounced as Alkmàn:: “I pay homage to Alkman too, 
shower crowns of flowers upon him and lavish a hymn upon him since, as my neighbour 
and the protector of my estate, he met me when I was on my way to the famous omphalos of 
earth (sc. Delphi)", χαίρων δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς / Ἀλκμᾶνα στεφάνοισι βάλλω, ῥαίνω δὲ καὶ 
ὕμνωι, / γείτων ὅτι uot καὶ κτεάνων φύλαξ ἐμῶν / ὑπάντασεν ἰόντι γᾶς ὀμφαλὸν 
παρ᾽ ἀοίδιμον. 

27 ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεύξασθαι μὲν ἐγὼν ἐθέλω / Ματρί, τὰν κοῦραι παρ᾽ ἐμὸν πρόθυρον σὺν 
/ Πανὶ μέλπονται θαμὰ / σεμνὰν θεὸν ἐννύχιαι. 
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cult statue of 
Hermes Agoraios 


Thebes 


action | where? | source ] 
Pindar sends a | Kyrene Paus. 9.16.1 E 
hymn for cult of 

Zeus Ammon i | ] 
Pindar dedicates a_ | market-place of Paus. 9.17.2 





the cult of 
Dindymene 


Pindar inaugurates 


by Dirke 


| Paus. 9.25.3; schol. 
Pind. P 3.77-0 (see 
p.221) 





daphnephorikon 
for his son 
Daiphantos as 


composes the 
official paian to 


Pindar composesa | cult of Apollo 


Ismenios 


T vit. Pind. Ambros. =| 


p. 3.3 Dr; (?)vit. 
Pind. POxy 
2438.24f. 


daphnephoros 
In 463 BC Pindar Apollo Ismenios Pindar Pa 9 | 








becomes public 
memorial 








appease Apollo 
after an eclipse of 
the sun 
Pindar’s house | beside Dirke | Paus. 9.25.3; 
becomes public i Arrian, Anab. 
memorial 1.9.10; Philostr. 
Icon. 2.12. 
| Pindar's grave "E by Proitides Gates | Paus. 9.23.2 





i. a 





j 





—. 


By an unfortunate chance only Pindar's epinicians survived of the texts 
which Alexandrian scholars collected into an edition of his works (see in- 
tro. p. 12). Until the end of the nineteenth century, his cult poetry was as 
good as lost. Since then the preserving sands of Egypt and the diligence 
of excavators have produced papyrus fragments containing a substantial 
Portion of his paians and prosodia, and several substantial fragments of 
his dithyrambs and daphnephorika. This is not the place for an overall 
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assessment of Pindar's cult poetry,”® but we recall here a remark made in 
the introduction (p. 2f.) that there is no significant distinction in religious 
content, ‘sincerity’ or piety between Pindar's epinicians and his recently 
recovered cult poetry: the epinicians are full of recognition of the gods' 
part in human achievement, and the cult poems make many references to 
the humans, real or mythical, associated with a particular cult. Pathetically 
little remains of Pindar's hymnoi, although an anecdote recorded by Pau- 
sanias (9.23.3-4) indicates that Pindar had composed hymns for nearly all 
the Olympian deities: the story went that, shortly before his death, Perse- 
phone appeared to Pindar in a dream and complained that she, of all the 
gods, had not been honoured in a hymn by the poet, but that he would 
make good this omission *when he came to her'. Not ten days after this 
Pindar died, and an elderly woman relative of his, who knew his poetry 
well, dreamed that Pindar sang a hymn to Persephone to her; on waking 
she wrote down what she could remember. In this chapter we include 
the scanty fragments of Pindar's hymn to Zeus for the Thebans, which was 
the first piece in the Alexandrian edition. Pindar wrote another hymn for 
the cult of Zeus-Ammon in Kyrene (see below p. 196f. and Symeonoglou 
(1985, 125-6)) of which only three words survive in a scholion on P 9.90c; 
Pausanias says that he saw both the text of this hymn inscribed on stone in 
the sanctuary of Ammon in Kyrene and the cult statue of Zeus Ammon in 
Thebes which Pindar had dedicated (see above). 

In the introduction (p. 10f.) we pointed out that the Alexandrian divi- 
sion of Pindar's cult poetry into separate books of hymns, paians, dithyra- 
mbs etc. contributed to the — in our view — erroneous opinion held by some 
modern scholars that the paians, dithyrambs etc. were not also ‘hymns’ 
in the broader sense of the word . They were indeed cult songs for gods 
but they belonged to a specific genre of hymn which had developed in 
conjunction with a particular cult or god. Despite Káppel's pertinent ob- 
servation that paians shared a common function even when they came in 
a later period to be written for a variety of gods (see pp. 85ff.), paians in 
the archaic and classical period were written predominantly for Apollo and 
gods closely associated with him. We refer the reader to p. 84ff. for a dis- 
cussion of issues related to the genre paian, and to examples of Pindar's 





28We refer to the scholarly literature in our discussion of individual pieces. 

PPausanias clearly read the text as he says: "it contains many appellations of Hades, 
among them χρυσήνιος, ‘of the golden reins’ ", a word which Pausanias then relates to the 
story of Hades' rape of Persephone in a chariot. 
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paians which we include in other chapters (no. 2.2 from Delphi and Pin- 
dar's Delian paians). Here we include his ninth paian, written for Apollo 
Ismenios. The following is a table of the extant fragments of Pindar's The- 


ban cult songs (an asterisk indicates those included in this collection): 


Table 5.2: The fragments of Pindar's cult songs for the Thebans 























type | for which cult? | number of fir. 
hymn* | Zeus | 290-356 
hymn Persephone 3730 
hymn Apollo Ptõos?! 51a-d 
paian Apollo Ismenios 52a 
paian Apollo Ptoos 52g 
paian 9* Apollo Ismenios 52k 
(?)tripodephorikon | Zeus Dodonaios? 57-60 
(?)tripodephorikon | Apollo Ismenios 66 
dithyramb 2* Dionysos 70b 
partheneion ? 94a 
daphnephorikon Apollo Ismenios 94b 
daphnephorikon Apollo Ismenios 94033 
hyporchema [5 110,109 | 
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Frr. 29-35 S.M. (Snell & Maehler, 1975) 


fr. 29 


“Ismenos or Melia of the golden distaff, 


or Kadmos or the sacred clan of Sown Men 





Ist half 5* c, BC 


That this was a ‘Theban’ composition is indicated by the anecdote Pausanias relates in 
connection with it (see above p. 190). 
?! For Apollo's cult at Ptoion near Thebes see Schachter (1981, 52-73). R.S. Wagman, 


‘Le citazioni pindariche in Strabo. IX 2, 33-34’, Athenaeum 64, 1986, 111-26, argues that 
the various citations in Strabo may not all stem from one ‘hymn to Apollo Ptoios' by 
Pindar, but from several sources. 

For the Theban tripodophoria to Dodona see Maehler (1989, 70) on fr. 59, c£. 1.11 
[]ριπόδεσσι and Schachter (1981, 82-83). 

?This was the piece which Pindar composed for his son's service as daphnephoros; see 
table 5.1 on p. 189. 
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[10] 


[15] 


[20] 


Thebes 


or Thebe of the blue-black hairband 

or the undaunted might of Herakles 

or His exhilarating Highness, Dionysos, 
or the wedding of white-armed Harmonia 
— whom of these to sing?" 


fr. 32 
(Kadmos heard Apollo) 
"revealing appropriate music" 


fr. 30 

“The Moirai first led heavenly, clear-sighted Themis 
on golden horses from the sources of Ocean 

to the awe-inspiring stairway 

leading on polished steps to Olympos 

to be the archetypal wife of Zeus the Saviour. 

She gave birth to the Seasons whose hair is bound 
by gold, reliable providers of the harvest." 


fr.31 

Pindar says in his "Wedding of Zeus' that the gods themselves, on being 
asked by Zeus if they lacked for anything, requested that he fashion for 
himself more gods who would celebrate in words set to music those mighty 
deeds and his entire arrangement (of the world). 


fr. 33 
“Time, the master over- 
powering all the gods" 


fr. 33b 
“in the course of time Apollo was born" 


fr. 33c 
*Hail, O god-made, favourite place 
of gleaming-haired Leto's children, 
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daughter of the sea, unmoved prodigy 
of the wide earth, whom mortals 
5 address as Delos, immortals on Olympus regard 
as radiant star of the shadowy earth.” 


fr. 33d 
[25] “Previously she wandered on the waves 
propelled by the thrust of winds 
from all directions. But when Koios’ daughter, 
stung by urgent birthpangs, set foot 
5 upon her, then four straight pillars 
[30] sprang from the seabed, 
adamantine-shafted columns 
supporting the rock on capitals, 
where the madonna 
10 set eyes on her happy brood.” 


fr. 34 
[35] “Who, struck by the sacred axe, gave birth 
to fair-haired Athena" 


fr. 35 
(sc. the Titans) 
[37] “were freed from their chains by your hands, Lord" 


Pindar's hymn to Zeus was placed first in the ancient edition of Pindar's 
works, whose first book contained ‘hymns’. The poem appears to have had 
a noticeably Theban slant: it opens with a rhetorical question as to which 
heroic or divine individual from Thebes' mythical hall of fame the poet 
should commence with; a minute fragment from the same work (32) says 
that Kadmos, the mythical founder of Thebes, “listened to Apollo making 
music”. Not without reason, then, do Snell-Maehler in their edition of the 
fragments of this hymn suggest as a hypothetical title ‘Hymn to Zeus for 
the Thebans’. It was placed first in the Alexandrian editions of Pindar’s 
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works because the gods came before poems about mortals, and Zeus came 
before all other gods. 


The fragments we possess of what was, no doubt, a monumental work 
are meagre; nor is their order certain. That given above follows the edition 
of Snell-Maehler, but it is only a plausible guess. Snell (1953, ch. 4) de- 
voted a chapter of his famous “The Discovery of the Mind’ to this hymn, in 
which he offered a bold reconstruction of the contents from the scanty quo- 
tations. According to Snell the hymn was composed for a Theban chorus 
performing at a Theban festival of Zeus. As its main theme it told of the 
marriage of Kadmos and Harmonia, attended by the gods. Apollo and the 
Muses provided music and choral dance at this mythical wedding (cf. Paus. 
9.12.3), and what more likely subject for Apollo's song than the origin 
of the gods and Zeus’ own marriage to Hera? But before Apollo could tell 
of Zeus’ climactic marriage to Hera which established the present world 
order, he will have run through Zeus’ previous unions with other goddesses 
from which the generation of gods sprang (cf. Hes. Th. 886-929). Thus we 
hear (fr. 30) of Zeus’ first marriage to Themis; substantial fragments (33c 
and 33d) survive from the section which told of the birth of Apollo and 
Artemis to Leto on the island of Delos; and one more birth is mentioned: 
that of Athena, daughter of Metis, but born from Zeus’ head, struck by the 
maieutic hammer (fr. 34). As Snell points out, Hephaistos was tradition- 
ally depicted as the wielder of the hammer at this cerebral delivery, and 
he was born of the union of Zeus and Hera, which must, therefore, have 
taken place before the birth of Athena. In this grand reconstruction the 
weak link is fr. 32 “Kadmos heard the music of Apollo". These few words 
are the corner-stone of Snell’s hypothesis that Apollo sang of the various 
gods born to Zeus at Kadmos' wedding. lt is true that this produces a 
pleasing parallel: mythical wedding of Kadmos and Harmonia paralleled 
by the hieros gamos of Zeus and Hera, but it must be emphasized that the 
reconstruction is far from secure.*> 





3408. Diod. Sic. 5.49 τὸν δὲ γάμον τοῦτον πρῶτον δαῖσαι θεοὺς... καὶ Ἀπόλλωνα 
μὲν κιθαρίσαι, τὰς δὲ Μούσας αὐλῆσαι, τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους θεοὺς εὐφημοῦντας 
συναυξῆσαι τὸν γάμον, “this was the first wedding the gods celebrated...and Apollo 
played the kithara, the Muses the aulos and the other gods joined in celebration of the 
wedding by singing (sc. the ritual wedding song)". 

35In a comparable situation, the mythical wedding of Peleus and Thetis which the gods 
also attended, Catullus (64) has the Parcae (= Moirai) sing a prophetic song of the birth 
and deeds of Achilles to the wedding-guests. 
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It is reasonably certain, however, that this hymn told of ‘Zeus’ wed- 
ding’ as the orator Aristides alludes to a poem by Pindar apparently en- 
titled ‘Wedding of Zeus’ (=fr. 31). In this Zeus is said to have asked the 
other gods, now that he had established order in the kosmos, whether they 
lacked for anything; their rather obsequious answer was that, in their opin- 
ion, there was a need for deities who would celebrate his great works in 
words and music. Here Snell is surely right that the question and answer 
must have prepared the ground for an account of the birth of the Muses 
as the deities who, led by Apollo, have as their main raison d’étre the job 
of hymning the gods and describing their divine creation.’ It is relatively 
clear, therefore, that Pindar introduced into his hymn, which celebrated the 
generations of gods born to Zeus and various partners, an account of the 
origin of the divine prototype of such celebrations: the Muses' own song. 

Cosmogony in the form of theogony was the stuff of hymns celebrating 
the gods' power. Apart from Hesiod's great Theogony, we find a number 
of passages and works mentioning or exemplifying the form of theogonic 
hymn: the HHHermes 57ff. shows Hermes singing of the divine union of 
Zeus and Maia which had led to his own birth; the birds in Aristophanes' 
Birds 692ff. sing of their own origin by way of establishing their claim to 
be rulers of the universe; the author of the Derveni papyrus is commenting 
on a poetic text which offered an ‘Orphic cosmogony' at variance with 
that of Hesiod, for example; an anonymous Hellenistic hymn to Demeter 
opens with a cosmogony in the form of an apportioning of the universe 
among the gods (SH 990). Nor was the phenomenon limited to Greek 
hymns: Herodotus records that Persian hymns sung to accompany sacrifice 
consisted of nothing but theogony.? 

Fr. 33c coincides (after slight emendation) with the metre of fr. 29, 
quoted by [Lucian] encom. Demosth. 19, on which a scholion (p. 225, 
27 R) says “this is the beginning of Pindar's hymns” (ἀρχαὶ ταῦτα τῶν 
Πινδάρου... ὕμνων). As these lines are known to have come from Pin- 
dar's famous Hymn to Zeus, the conclusion commonly drawn is that fr. 33c 
may be assigned to the same work, coming some time after the line quoted 
by Clem. Alex. strom. 1.21.107.2 ἐν χρόνωι δ᾽ ἔγεντ᾽ Ἀπόλλων. In 
other words, a section of the Hymn to Zeus described the birth of Apollo 








See in particular the proem of Hesiod's Theogony. 

71.1323 μάγος ἀνὴρ παρεστεὼς ἐπαείδει θεογονίην, οἵην δὴ ἐκεῖνοι λέγουσι εἶναι 
τὴν ἐπαοιδήν, “a magos, standing by (sc. the sacrifice) sings a theogony, as they call such 
an accompanying hymn". 
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(and Artemis, presumably) on Delos. Fr. 33d, metrically and thematically 
clearly connected with 33c, begins with the third line of the stanza and 
continues for a total of {2 lines (i.e. lines one and two are missing). As- 
suming then, a stanza length of 14 lines, we may guess that ten lines are 
missing between 33c and 33d. They may have described Leto’s advent on 
Delos after wanderings and the fact that Delos — known as Asteria or Orty- 
gia prior to the divine birth — had no fixed location before Leto’s delivery 
(cf. 33d1 ἦν γὰρ τὸ πάροιθε φορητὰ). 

Apart from this Theban hymn to Zeus Pindar is recorded as having 
composed a hymn for the cult of Zeus Ammon in Libya. Pausanias states 
that a stele bearing the text of the hymn, erected by Ptolemy I in the god’s 
temple at Ammon, was still standing in his day (9.16.1). Three words 
from this hymn are cited in a scholion on P 9.90c (= fr. 36 S.M.); recently, 
however, Guerra (1997) has argued that a quotation of four lines in dactylo- 
epitrite metre in Favorinus’ treatise On Exile is to be identified as stemming 
from Pindar’s hymn to Zeus Ammon: 


“He wanders over the ocean swell, 
earth and the leafy meadows 

like [ ] water, 
Zeus, who watches over all.”38 


Guerra argues that the language and metre of the quotation are closer to 
Pindar than to Sophocles — to whose lost play Tereus the lines had been 
tentatively assigned on the strength of other citations from this play in Fa- 
vorinus — and that the context, following an account of an oracle given 
to the people of Aphyte in Thrace by Zeus Ammon, suggests a derivation 
from Pindar’s hymn to Zeus Ammon. However, granted Pindaric author- 
ship of the lines (by no means a certainty), one might consider Pindar’s 
Theban hymn to Zeus as a possible source, as Favorinus quotes from this 
very work (=fr. 33d 1-3) in another place (col. XXIII 13). As they stand, 
however, the metre of the lines cannot easily be made to fit with surviv- 
ing lines of this hymn.?? The lines contain a statement of Zeus’ ability to 





38_ Pap. Vat. Gr. 11, col. VII 44-46: φοιτᾶι γὰρ ἐπ’ οἶδμά τε πό[ντο]υ / γᾶν τε καὶ 
λειμῶνας εὐφύλ-/ λους diane. . af. . . .jotov ὕδωρ / Ζεὺς ó πάντ᾽ ἐποπτεύων. 
Guerra suggests the supplement διὰ πἰδα[κος] οἷον ὕδωρ, producing a comparison of 
Zeus’ omnipresence and omniscience with the flow of water from a spring. 

Not necessarily an argument against their attribution to the Theban hymn to Zeus: 
Favorinus’ other citation from it makes it look likely that he was quoting from memory. 
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observe, and to visit, any point on the earth’s surface. There is a sugges- 
tion of a connection between the god’s action and the visible phenomena 
of nature: the ‘swell’ of the sea, the ‘verdant’ meadows, and the third line 
involves some kind of comparison of Zeus’ action with (?the measureless 
flow of) water.*° 


5.2 Pindar's Theban dithyramb 
Pindar of Thebes Thebes Ist half 5® c. BC 


"Formerly the singing of dithyrambs proceeded 
in a long straight line, 
and the s's passed from mouth to ear in a ragged way, 
but now the youths are disposed 
5  incarefully-focussed circles, knowing well 
what kind of Dionysiac revel 
the gods of heaven put on in their halls, even beside Zeus' 
sceptre. 
Close to Her Majesty the Great Mother 
it begins: the rolling and rumbling of drums, 
10 the racket of castanets and of torches blazing 
under the flame-lit pinetrees. 
Out of the mouth of Naiads rise resounding moans, 
frenzied war-cries, accompanied by head-tossing panic. 
15 The lightning of Zeus Almighty, blazing fire, 
has come to life, together with Enyalios' lance; 
the voice of Pallas’ valiant aegis is heard, 
the hissing of countless serpents. 


Swiftly Artemis comes, on her own, 
20 having yoked wild lions 
in bacchic frenzy, in honour of Bromios. 
He is spell-bound by the dancing herds [of animals.] 
~ And now it is my turn: 
as chosen herald of skilful poems 
25 the Muse has elected me to Greece's lovely dancefloors 





* Guerra's supplement of this line however (see note 38), does not seem happy, as it 
equates Zeus’ cosmic power with the (thin and not particularly impressive) flow of water 
from a spring. 
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and I claim [to sing for Thebes] with its heavy chariots, 
where once upon a time -- so the tale tells - Kadmos 
in high spirits [obtained] Harmonia as his (caring) bride. She 
obeyed Zeus’ voice, 
and gave birth to a child most famous among mankind: [Semele]. 
30 O Dionysos...” 


In an important respect this Theban dithyramb is strictly comparable to 
Pindar’s Athenian one (no. 7.1): in both poems the poet takes his lead and 
inspiration from how the gods celebrate Dionysos, and then declares it to 
be his own calling to transmit this inspiration from the gods to his fellow 
men. But the atmosphere in the two texts is entirely different: the invi- 
tation addressed to the gods in the Athenian poem is of an undisturbed 
happiness, whilst the description of the gods in the Theban one is nothing 
if not disturbing. Zimmermann (1992, 48 n.33) observes that apart from 
Artemis no god is the grammatical subject of an action.*! In Pindar’s de- 
scription of this divine bacchanal, all activity — grammatically speaking — 
is attributed to inanimate things, the gods’ instruments (6-14), or to the 
unintelligible sounds produced by them. Everything moves, sounds out or 
dances of its own accord as if the physical world itself was inspired: the 
drums, castanets and torches of the Mountain Mother, the Naiads’ mad 
yelling, the swish of Zeus’ thunderbolt, the thrust of Ares’ lance and the 
inarticulate noise produced by Athena’s aigis with its innumerable hissing 
snakes. Even Artemis seems hardly to be in control of the frenzied lions 
who propel her onto the scene at high speed (15-16). At the centre of it all 
stands Bromios spellbound, enjoying the wild, ecstatic ballet performed in 
his honour (17), a ballet which is divine and at the same time subhuman. 
The start of this poem is not hymnic in the technical sense: an invoca- 
tion of the god comes only in line 24, and there is no clue about its further 
wording. But the text, as far as we can read it, is an eloquent document of 
religious awareness, in particular of religious ecstasy as a central element 
of the cult of Dionysos;? as such, it deserves a place in this collection. 
Pindar conveys to us another aspect of what the god Dionysos meant for 
the Greeks: not merely the suave god of wine who presides over Anacreon- 
tic symposia, but also the projected incarnation of the ecstasy of the dance, 





*l^Abgesehen von Artemis sind nicht die Götter, sondern ihre Requisiten Subjekt”. 
De la Torre (1992, 193), following earlier scholars, considers fr. 70b "comme la 
matérialisation la plus parfaite de l'esprit dionysiaque". 
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accompanied by loud, harsh music, vocal as well as instrumental. This 
text conveys clearly the ambivalence, fascinans et tremendum, which is 
characteristic of this god. Light-effects and loud rhythmic pulsation come 
from all sides as an enchantment but also as a menace, and it is impossi- 
ble to distinguish the divine dancing from animal rage (χορευοίσαισι κα[ὶ 
θη]ρῶν ἀγέλαις, "by the herds of even animals dancing" 17-18). 


5.3. Pindar's ninth paian 
Pindar Ismenion at Thebes 463 BC 


"Keen-eyed ray of the Sun, what did you intend, 
mother of shining eyes, by disappearing, 
highest star, by day? Why did you render helpless 
the strength and path of reasoning of men 
5 by rushing on a darkened course? 

Are you following a radical new track? 
Racing charioteer, by Zeus, 
I implore you to convert 
this universal sign, o goddess, 

10 to an untroubled blessing for Thebes... 
(...) 
(...) 
...18 this a sign of war you bring, 
or a blight on our crops, or a phenomenally 

15 heavy snowfall, or a disastrous civil strife, 
or a tidal wave flooding the lowland, 
or a freezing of the land, or a summer downpour 
streaming with a vicious flood, 
or, having inundated the land, do you intend 

20 introducing a new race of men altogether? 
I have no complaints if I share in the communal fate. . . 


(gap of 13 lines) 
I was ordained by divine authority 


35 close by Melia's sacred marriage-bed 
to compose a reverent song to the reed 
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with the resources of my mind, to your glory. 

I beseech you, long-range Archer, 

who, in establishing with your musical skill 
40  anoracle... 

in which the powerful Teneros, chosen prophet 

of heavenly will, was born in childbed 

to Melia, daughter of Ocean, and you, Pythian god. 
45 To him, o father with long, uncut hair, 

you entrusted Kadmos’ people in Zéthos’ city, 

in recognition of his wise authority. 

Moreover the sea-god brandishing his trident 

favoured him exceptionally among men, 

and he strove (?to conquer) the land of Euripos...” 


(the rest is missing) 


The first five lines of this poem make it clear that there has been an eclipse 
of the sun which has rendered the "strength and wit of men powerless" (4). 
The ‘highest star’ has been "stolen in broad daylight" (3) and “rushed on 
a darkened course" (5). Before the papyrus fragments of Pindar's paians 
were found, including lines 9-18 and 34-49 of this poem, quotations from 
the first section of the poem were known from Dionysios of Halicarnassus, 
Philo, and Plutarch. Dionysios says merely that the lines he quotes are to 
be found “in the verses by Pindar addressed to the sun", while Plutarch's 
citation aligns Pindar with Mimnermos as poets who had “lamented dur- 
ing eclipses”.*? The literary quotations give no indication — either through 
an explicit statement of their source or by inclusion of e.g. the paianic 
epiphthegma in the quotations themselves ~ that the lines come from a pa- 
ian by Pindar. Before the discovery of the papyrus the literary quotations 
were, in fact, assigned to his hyporchemata, for Dionysios says that a pas- 
sage of Plato's Phaidros (240e-247a) “might be compared to Pindar's verse 
about the sun if it was dressed up in the melody and rhythms of dithyrambs 
and hyporchemes".^ Since the poem is clearly addressed to Apollo, not 
Dionysos, it was argued, it could only have been an hyporchema. It is now 
evident, however, that Dionysios’ words are to be taken rather as a general 





3 Mor. 93le Μίμνερμον. .. καὶ τὸν Πίνδαρον ἐν ταῖς ἐχλείψεσιν ὀλοφυρομένους. 
“el λάβοι μέλη καὶ ῥυθμοὺς ὥσπερ οἱ διθύραμβοι καὶ τὰ ὑπορχήματα. 
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statement about the musical qualities which would need to be added to 
Plato’s prose to make it resemble Pindaric verse, not as a classification of 
the following quotation from Pindar as a dithyramb and/or an hyporcheme 
(mutually exclusive categories, as far as we know). 


As the poem stands now, we see that it was not addressed as a whole 
to the sun, or to the opening addressee, ‘ray of the sun’, but passed on to 
supplication of Apollo, addressed in 38 with an epic name, ‘Far-shooter’ 
(ἐκαβόλε) and in 43 with his Delphic title ‘Pythios’.4> Lines 34-36 tell us 
that Pindar (or, conceivably, the anonymous choral ‘I’) was ‘ordained’ to 
compose a poem set to aulos music for performance at the site of Melia’s 
‘sacred marriage-bed’ (35), where the prophet Teneros was born from the 
union of Apollo and Melia, daughter of Okeanos (see p. 185). In combina- 
tion with the scholion on 1. 35 which says “he means Apollo Ismenios”,*© 
there can be no doubt that the present song was intended for performance 
in Apollo’s principal sanctuary in Thebes, the Ismenion. The extant lines 
contain no paianic epiphthegma and no reference to themselves as a pa- 
ian;*” the only evidence that we are dealing with a paian at all comes from 
the inclusion of the poem in the ancient edition of Pindar’s paians.*® Fur- 
ther circumstantial evidence comes from the fact that the poem is intended 
to supplicate Apollo after an ominous natural occurrence, an eclipse of the 
sun — a typical occasion, surely, for that supplicatory petitioning of the god 
which Kappel identifies as the prime function of a paian.” 

Having established this much, one may consult astronomical almanacs 
to establish that there was a total eclipse of the sun in the Theban area on 
April 30, 463 BC, and a partial eclipse on Feb. 17, 478.50 In view of the 
dramatic loss of sunlight indicated by Pindar's expressions, it seems more 
likely that the total eclipse in 463 BC was the occasion of the poem. Pin- 





“Note that the earliest record of Apollo's name in historic Thebes is Pythios: the rim of 
a bronze vessel of the seventh c. BC bears this name (Schachter & Bingen, 1990, 27). 

Ῥτῶι [Ἰσ]μηνίωι λέγει. 

“This consideration led G.-H. to question the assignation of the poem to the paians, and 
wonder whether it might not be a prosodion. 

^'D' Alessio (1997) does not doubt the status of this poem as a paian. 

“Other natural disasters, not just the plagues and illnesses mentioned by Proklos, 
Chrest. ap. Phot. Bibl. 320423, provoked a paianic response: e.g. Xen. Hell. 4.7.4 where 
the Spartans ‘all sang the paian for Poseidon’ in response to an earthquake; in Eur. /T 1404, 
while Iphigeneia prays to Artemis to rescue their ship from impending doom, the sailors 
utter an ‘amen’ in the form of a paian. 

S For the date see F. Boll, s.v. Finsternisse, RE VI, 2355. 
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dar says that he was ‘ordained’ to write a supplicatory paian to Apollo (34 
&xp&vOnv);?! the expression points to something stronger than purely per- 
sonal motivation. Perhaps the oracle of Teneros, consulted by the Theban 
authorities after the eclipse, had commanded that a specific song to Apollo 
be performed, whereupon the task of composing the paian had fallen to 
Pindar?? The poem refers to its own performance as a combination of 
song and aulos music (36) beside the Ismenion (35). The chorus will have 
consisted of young male Thebans, led, or taught, by Pindar, who processed 
from the Kadmeia to the Ismenion outside the ancient city walls where 
they sang this paian and, no doubt, sacrificed to Apollo. 

The poem indicates the despair and helplessness experienced by men in 
the face of the eclipse. Normal thought and action was rendered impossible 
in the day-turned-night. Did the eclipse mark a permanent change in the 
sun's track? Pindar asks. He goes on to contemplate the various natural 
and man-made disasters which the eclipse might presage: extreme heat or 
cold; war or civil strife, inundation of the land by the sea. 

Should we be surprised by the extreme anxiety which the eclipse ap- 
pears to have precipitated in the Thebans' consciousness? They were, after 
all, living at a time when Anaxagoras had already successfully ‘predicted’ 
the fall of a meteorite at Aigospotamoi (in 467 BC), and declared, from 
the lump of rock which had fallen to earth, that the sun, too, must be a 
burning rock, and not the god Helios driving his chariot across the sky. 





5! Race in the new Loeb edition of Pindar also translates thus. 

52From a much later period there is a precise parallel: in the 2nd c. AD an oracle given 
by Apollo commanded that the Pergamenes, who had been afflicted by pestilence, should 
perform no less than four hymns, one to Zeus, one to Dionysos, one to Athena and one to 
Asklepios. The first of these has been preserved: see M. Fraenkel in /nscr. Pergam. 324; in 
his commentary Fraenkel prints also the text of the oracle itself; cf. R.L. Fox, Pagans and 
Christians, London 1986, 232-33. 

55Diog. Laert. II 10 (=D.K. Al): “they say he predicted the fall of a stone which hap- 
pened at Aigospotamoi; he said that it would fall from the sun" (φασὶ 8’ αὐτὸν προειπεῖν 
τὴν περὶ Αἰγὸς ποταμοὺς γενομένην τοῦ λίθου πτῶσιν, ὃν εἶπεν ἐκ τοῦ ἡλίου 
πεσεῖσθαι). Ibid. 8 “He also said that the sun was a glowing lump of cast iron larger 
than the Peloponnese” (οὗτος ἔλεγε τὸν ἥλιον μύδρον εἶναι διάπυρον xal μείζω τῆς 
Πελοποννήσου). See David Furley, The Greek Cosmologists. Vol. 1: The formation of the 
atomic theory and its earliest critics, Cambridge 1987, 74: D.R. Dicks, Early Greek As- 
tronomy to Aristotle, Ithaca N.Y. 1970, 57-59. There is also some evidence that Anaxagoras 
taught how eclipses happened: Plut. Nic. 23; Philostratos, V. Apoll. II 5 p.46, 22 Kayser (= 
D.K. A6): “he was proved correct when he predicted that night would happen from day (= 
an eclipse of the sun) and that stones would fall from heaven at Aigospotamoi” (νύχτα τε 
ὡς ἐξ ἡμέρας ἔσται καὶ ὡς λίθοι περὶ Αἰγὸς ποταμοὺς τοῦ οὐρανοῦ ἐκδοθήσονται 
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The Ionian physikoi had long been speculating about the constitution of 
the universe in a way which reduced the gods’ part in cosmic occurrences 
and explained things in a rational (if unverifiable) way. Some forty years 
after this eclipse in Thebes Aristophanes would write the Clouds, in which 
forces of reaction in Athens are shown in collision with the physical theo- 
ries of the Socratic circle. This, indeed, is precisely the point: there were 
clearly two ways of looking at natural or cosmic occurrences at this time in 
the history of human discovery: intellectuals were proposing revolutionary 
new theories about the physical world which, in the majority of cases, they 
were unable to prove by any other means than speculative guesswork; these 
innovations collided with traditional explanations of the cosmos in terms 
of Zeus’ command over the world at the head of a team of Olympians who 
had divided the prerogatives among themselves. 


There has been a tendency to see in Pindar’s poem a reflection of the 
traditional way of thinking not merely among the Thebans (his audience) 
but also in the poet himself.?^ Clearly the Thebans commissioned a poem 
which was to be sung in the sanctuary of Apollo Ismenios as a way of 
averting the calamity which they feared the eclipse might portend. The ex- 
tant remains of Pindar’s poem make no mention of physical explanations 
of the phenomenon of an eclipse: the sun’s ray is personified and addressed 
as a cosmic force with purposeful intent. The sun himself is depicted in the 
traditional terms of a god riding a chariot along a path of his own choos- 
ing (lines 5-6). But, as Most (2000) rightly argues, Pindar’s poem cannot 
be taken as evidence that the poet himself set no store by Anaxagoras’ 
advances in scientific understanding or that he himself felt petrified with 
superstitious fear during and after the eclipse . His job was to write a poem 
that suited the occasion. Since paians were a traditional form, he must 
compose his poem on traditional lines: hymns addressed the gods in myth- 
ical terms, making all the assumptions and presuppositions that went with 
the institutions of prophecy, sacrifice and propitiation. A poem advancing 
an Anaxagorean view of the eclipse and the lack of necessity for fear for 
that reason would simply not have been a paian. One must wait two cen- 





προαναφωνήσαντα ἀληθεῦσαι). 

“E.g. Wilamowitz (1922, 394), Fraenkel (1962, 548). Fraenkel, however, notes that 
Pindar does not address his poem to the mythical Helios but to the power of light itself: 
“unbefangen tritt er vor das Sonnenlicht hin, und redet zu ihm, indem er es als das konzip- 
iert, was es für uns Menschen bedeutet, als ‘Mutter unserer Augen’ " (p.540), 
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turies for e.g. Cleanthes’ hymn to Zeus for a combination of philosophy 
with hymnic discourse. 

Rational thinking and instinctive anxiety can, in fact, coexist quite hap- 
pily at any stage of human civilization. However far science advances no- 
one can be sure that the natural processes on which human life depends will 
not suddenly and inexplicably go wrong. One can understand the compo- 
nents of molecules, and now even of human genes, but that does not reduce 
fears about the possibility of uncontrolled nuclear reactions or mutations 
and malfunctioning of the human genome. In antiquity one can observe 
the same co-existence of rational discovery and philosophical crusading 
against ‘superstitious’ fears?? with public and private rituals of expiation 
and supplication. Thucydides criticizes Nikias for taking an eclipse of the 
moon in 414 BC too seriously: his religious scruples led to a fatal delay in 
the evacuation of the Athenian camp at Syracuse (7.50.3-4). The Spartans 
regularly broke off a planned invasion because of an earthquake or other 
adverse sign, and the whole system of mantiké was based on the premise 
that certain objects in the natural world (an animal’s liver, the flames of a 
fire, the flight of birds) bore a symbolic relation to invisible supernatural 
powers. 

In traditional terms, a glow of light was thought to betoken divine 
presence; its opposite in this case, an eclipse, was, in the same symbolic 
language, an indication of divine displeasure or withdrawal.?$ When in 
the Odyssey (19.33f.) Athena, carrying a lamp, precedes Odysseus and 
Telemachus into the palace and Telemachus comments to his father that 
the hall is illumined by a weird glow, Odysseus comments, “That is the 
manner of the Olympian gods". Demeter's epiphany in the HHDemeter 
is accompanied by brilliant light — a blaze perhaps imitated in the great 
light shown to initiates into the Eleusinian Mysteries in the Telesterion (cf. 
Furley, 1981, 78-106). Pindar refers to the dazzling sunlight which accom- 
panied the birth of Apollo and Artemis on Delos (Pa 12.9-18, our no. 3.3). 
In more general terms the regular movements of the heavenly bodies were 
thought to represent the implementation of Zeus' order as established after 
his victory over the *powers of darkness' such as the Giants and Typhoeus. 





55E g. the Hippocratic treatise De morbo sacro. For a full discussion of the issues 
touched on here see G.E.R. Lloyd, Magic, reason and experience, Cambridge 1979, ch. 1 
pp. 10-59. 

560, generally Eva Parisinou, The Light of the Gods. The role of light in archaic and 
classical Greek cult, London 2000. 
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Any anomaly in this cosmic order naturally constituted a threat to the sta- 
bility of Zeus' reign, with possibly dire consequences for mankind. A total 
eclipse, which threatens the very basis of human life (light and warmth) 
suddenly and -- in those days — unpredictably, was bound to be seen as an 
ominous sign. 

The connection of the second extant section of the poem to the first is 
not clear. In lines 34-37 we find what appears to be a first-person account 
of an official 'calling' or *ordination' to compose the present poem. Those 
who see everywhere the anonymous ‘I’ of a member of the chorus in such 
first-person statements in Pindar will have difficulty explaining why this ‘I’ 
describes the setting of words to music (36-37) if the choric performance 
is intended and not the process of poetic composition. In fact we have 
here another example of that profession of personal motivation and calling 
which characterizes the second stage of a typical Pindaric cult song, and 
which we have analyzed in the case of Paians 6 and 7b (nos. 2.2 and 3.1) 
and in his Theban and Athenian dithyrambs (nos. 5.2 and 7.1). Following 
this avowal of poetic calling, Pindar turns to the oracle established at the 
site of the Ismenion by Apollo (39-40), the spot where Teneros was sup- 
posed to have been born to Melia, daughter of Okeanos. The last surviving 
lines describe Teneros’ prowess, achievements and his divine patrons. This 
section probably connects with Pindar’s previous avowal that he has been 
‘ordained’ (34 ἐκράνθην) to compose the present poem: Teneros’ oracle 
at Thebes may have been consulted after the eclipse, and replied that a re- 
ligious propitiation of Apollo Ismenios was called for, accompanied by a 
paian composed by a leading poet, perhaps Pindar himself. 

The extant portion of the poem closely matches the scheme which we 
analyzed in the case of Pa 7b (no. 3.1): an opening invocation is followed 
by a profession of poetic calling which, in turn, leads into the mythical 
background chosen as relevant to the present case. Since the paian leads 
up to direct invocation of Apollo Ismenios, a myth describing the main 
mythical event at the site — the birth of Teneros and Ismenos to Melia — is 
highly relevant. The ‘aretalogy’ of Teneros which begins in line 41 may 
well have led up to a mythical act of Teneros which saved Thebes from 
disaster, as Pindar prays that Apollo will save Thebes from disaster now 
(38). 


Chapter 6 


The healing cult of Epidauros 


Our oldest literary source, the Ziad, already shows a number of deities 
and heroes responsible for healing. Apollo causes and cures the plague 
sent on the Achaean army in Bk. 1; wounded warriors may be taken to 
Podaleirios and Machaon, “sons of the renowned healer Asklepios", for 
treatment.! On Olympus a deity known as Paieon is responsible for treat- 
ing wounded or ailing gods, e.g. Hades at 5.401; Ares at 5.899. He applies 
ὀδυνήφατα φάρμακα, ‘soothing herbs’, on the wounds exactly in the man- 
ner of a human doctor.” In a general sense any god is capable of inflicting 
and, conversely, relieving the symptoms of malady sent against an individ- 
ual or group for a perceived affront to the deity. Apart from Apollo and 
Artemis, we find other deities such as Demeter or Hera visiting mortals 
with physical or mental affliction as a form of punishment;* and consulta- 
tion of the Delphic oracle to ascertain a remedy to plague or illness typi- 
cally takes the form “to which god or góds should we sacrifice to obtain 





'E.g. at 4.193 Agamemnon sends for Machaon, φῶτ᾽ Ἀσχληπιοῦ υἱόν, ἀμύμονος 
ἰητῆρος, to treat Menelaos’ arrow wound. At 514-5 Machaon is said to excel others in 
“cutting out arrows and applying soothing remedies": ζητρὸς γὰρ ἀνὴρ πολλῶν ἀντάξιος 
ἄλλων / ἰούς τ᾽ ἐκτάμνειν ἐπί τ᾽ ἥπια φάρμακα πάσσειν. These expressions seem to 
point toward the mortal status of both Asklepios and his sons. 

*Clearly this name is related to παιάν, = epic παιήων, a song of deliverance from af- 
fliction. The functions of the epic deity Paieon seem in later ages to have been mainly 
assimilated with Apollo Paian (e.g. Eur. Alk. 90), but Herodas, Mim. 4.1 (below no. 6.6) 
can still refer to Asklepios as Paieon. For the relation between Paian and Apollo see Fair- 
banks (1900); Küppel (1992). 

? At Call. H 3.122ff. Artemis is said to punish a city unjust to its citizens and foreigners 
with a plague on its herds and a blight on its crops, early death of the young men and still- 
born babies, or cripples. 

^E.g. Hera drove Proitos' daughters mad; Demeter caused worldwide famine when her 
daughter was abducted; for other examples see J. Mattes, Der Wahnsinn im griechischen 
Mythos und in der Dichtung bis zum Drama des V. Jh., Heidelberg 1970, esp. 36-49. 
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relief?” When Phaidra is languishing under an as-yet unidentified malady 
in Eur. Hipp. (141ff.), the chorus speculate whether she is possessed by 
Pan or Hekate, the Korybantes, Diktynna or the Mountain Mother. Once 
the divinity responsible for an affliction had been identified by divination, 
suitable measures could be taken to propitiate his or her anger. 

Nevertheless in the historical period one god in particular came to be 
associated with healing: Apollo’s son Asklepios. Of heroic status in the 
Iliad? Asklepios achieved divinity in myth through the divine fire of Zeus’ 
thunderbolt. Born of a ‘mixed’ marriage between Apollo and Koronis (or 
Aigle), the mortal daughter of a Thessalian king, Phlegyas, Asklepios first 
established himself as a supremely gifted physician among men before 
incurring Zeus’ jealous wrath when he overstepped the mark by raising a 
deceased person from the dead (Pindar P 3). The thunderbolt with which 
Zeus blasted him resulted in his apotheosis. According to tradition the 
oldest sanctuary of Asklepios was at Trikka in Thessaly (Strabo 9.5.17’), 
and the inhabitants of Kos — birth-place of Hippokrates and home of the 
physician clan of Asklepiadai -- were happy to attribute the founding of 
their Asklepieion to the god from Trikka.® 

Excavations at Epidauros, Corinth, Athens and Pergamon have pro- 
vided detailed documentation of the development of Asklepios’ cult at 
these centres.” The earliest traces at Epidauros go back to the late sev- 
enth and sixth c. BC.; the god came to prominence at Corinth and Athens 
in the fifth c., and at Kos and Messene in the fourth. At a number of sites 
— e.g. Corinth, Epidauros - the sequence of building clearly shows that the 
cult of Asklepios began as a subsidiary to an existing cult of Apollo, but 
later superseded the parent divinity in importance without ever severing 
the connection. Isyllos’ paian to Asklepios, for example, belonging to late 





5Pausanías 2.26. 10, however, argues precisely from expressions in the //iad that Askle- 
pios must have been a god, whilst his sons were mortals. 

ĉIn the same way that fire immortalized Herakles or (nearly) Demophon in the HHDem: 
see Furley (1981, 107-13). 

"Citing /l. 2.729-33, where Asklepios’ sons Podaleirios and Machaon are mentioned by 
name as leaders of the contingent from Trikka. 

* Herodas Mim. 2.97. In the 1960's Greek archaeologists started excavations in Trikka: 
see D. Theocharis, Arch. Delt. 15, 1960, Chron. 169f.; 20, 1965, Chron. 2, 313ff.; 21, 1966, 
Chron. 2, 247ff. The earliest known coin showing Asklepios is from Larissa (c. 450-400 
BC): BMC 7, s.v. Larissa; cf. F. Graf, NP s.v. Asklepios 94-08. 

?See the thoughtful survey by Martin & Metzger (1976, 69-109). There were other very 
old (7"/6"c.) sanctuaries of Asklepios in the Peloponnese, e.g. at Gortys in Arcadia and 
Titane. 
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fourth-c. Epidauros, says explicitly that no worship of Asklepios is pos- 
sible without paying homage first to Apollo Maleatas. Surviving hymns 
to Asklepios (with or without Apollo) are relatively numerous. The oldest 
we possess ~ a fragment of a paian by Sophocles -- probably dates to the 
very year of Asklepios’ inauguration at Athens (420); the others — includ- 
ing Ariphron's paian to Hygieiea — all belong to the 4th c. or later, and 
come from a variety of locations, though with a preponderance in Epidau- 
ros. In 1980 a few fragmentary lines of an hexameter hymn, probably to 
Asklepios, bearing musical notation above the first line, joined the texts of 
other Epidaurian hymns (to the Mother of the Gods, Pan, All the Gods).!° 
Together these texts bear witness to the great popularity and importance of 
Asklepios' healing cult from the late classical period through to the Chris- 
tian era. 


Originally, perhaps, Asklepios may have been particularly responsible 
for healing war wounds. The /liad certainly mentions his name in this 
connection; the number of dedications of weaponry (lance heads and ar- 
rowheads) at his sanctuary at Gortys in Arcadia throughout the historical 
period points to the continuing importance of this aspect (cf. Martin & 
Metzger, 1976, 73). Pindar P 3.47ff., relates how Asklepios became fa- 
mous for his treatment of those wounded by "grey metal or stone missiles 
or those weakened by summer heat or winter frost"; he treated these by 
reciting magical incantations, giving them healing potions to drink or ban- 
daging their wounds with soothing remedies or by surgery.!! In fact, in 
the historical period, the chief healing method utilized at sanctuaries of 
Asklepios was that of incubation: after suitable preparatory rites the pa- 
tients lay down to sleep the night in a special building (abaton) with the 
hope of seeing an oracular vision of Asklepios which would heal them of 
their ailment immediately or reveal to them a suitable cure. The Epidaurian 
iamata, stelai displayed in the abaton with details of previous miraculous 
cures, bear witness to the variety of illnesses cured by Asklepios and the 
wide geographical ‘catchment’ area of those drawn to the cult.!™? Aristo- 





First published by M.T. Mitsos, Arch. Ephem. 1980, 212-16. West (1986) argues that 
the text may be as old as the 3“ c. BC, and that the musical notation is strong evidence that 
hexameter poetry was commonly sung to lyre accompaniment. 

1152-3: τοὺς μὲν μαλακαῖς ἐπαοιδαῖς ἀμφέπων, / τοὺς δὲ προσανέα πίνοντας, 1j 
yul-/ οἷς περάπτων πάντοθεν / φάρμαχα, τοὺς δὲ τομαῖς ἔστασεν ὀρθούς. 

"Recently re-edited by Lidonnici (1995). A good discussion of the nature of these 
ἰάματα has been given by M. Dillon in ZPE 101, 1994, 239-60. 
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phanes’ Wealth (653ff.) contains an hilarious account of the healing of 
Wealth’s blindness by incubation at Aigina: snakes which travelled freely 
among the ranks of sleeping patients were supposed to lick the afflicted 
organ and aid the cure. 

The survey of Asklepios’ sanctuaries by Martin and Metzger brings 
out the vital importance of running spring water in this cult: successive 
stages of building at many sites show how from an initial employment 
of spring water from a well or natural spring, water came to be channelled 
from this source to later, enlarged buildings where it filled troughs, shallow 
basins and ultimately baths for total immersion; although our sources re- 
main relatively silent about the healing properties of water in this cult, the 
archaeological remains tell their own story. The same authors also point 
out correctly that the role of water in Asklepios’ cult further underlines 
its ties with that of Apollo, where sacred water — for example that of the 
Kastalian Spring at Delphi — aided ritual purity and was thought conducive 
to oracular vision. !? 

Asklepios was head of a healing family of related deities: Hygieia, 
most commonly called his daughter but occasionally his wife (HOrph 67); 
Epione, an alternative wife: his sons Podaleirios and Machaon;!* daugh- 
ters Ieso, Akeso, Panakeia. The 4""-c. votive relief from Luku in the Pelo- 
ponnese (fig. 6.1 on p. 211), for example, shows on the left a group of 
smaller figures — humans -- supplicating the family of gods standing in a 
row behind Asklepios: Hygieia, Podaleirios and Machaon, Akeso, Ieso and 
Panakeia.? The paean Erythraeus (πο. 6.1) and the opening of Herodas 
Mim. 4 (no. 6.6) consist largely of a roll-call of Asklepios and his relatives, 
who in combination must effect a cure. Most of the names are transpar- 
ently etymological. It is as if ringing the changes round the central concept 
‘health’ — cure, heal, soothe, assuage — in hymns or incantations (ἐπωιδαί) 
had given birth to a cluster of divinities surrounding the etymologically 
obscure Asklepios himself. 





PCf. Eur. lon 94-07: GAM, ὦ Φοίβου Δελφοὶ θέραπες, / τὰς Κασταλίας 
ἀργυροειδεῖς / βαίνετε δίνας, καθαραῖς δὲ δρόσοις / ἀφυδρανάμενοι στείχετε ναούς, 
“Delphic attendants of Apollo, go to the silver waters of the Kastalian Spring, cleanse your- 
selves in its pure waters and return to the temple”. Cf. ibid. 146-50. 

'4 Also Ianiskos, Euemerion, Akesis. 

'SLIMC s.v. Asklepios nos. 59, 204, 248. Cf. Pliny HN 35.137, who mentions a painting 
by Sokrates showing Asklepios surrounded by his daughters Hygia, Aegle, Panacea and 
Iaso. 
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Figure 6.1: Asklepios and his healing family. Votive relief from Luku in the 
Peloponnese. 1* half 4^ c. BC. Athens National Museum. 


Texts 
6.1 Paian to Asklepios 


Anonymous Erythrai 380-360 B.C. 


"Sing, youths, of famous Paian, 
son of Leto, long-range archer, 
hear us, Paian! 
who generated great relief for humans 
5 through union in love with Koronis 
in the land of Phlegyas, 
- hear us, Paian! - Asklepios, 
famed divinity, 
hear us, Paian! 
10 From whom descended Machaon, 
Podaleirios and Iaso 
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— hear us, Paian! 
and lovely Aigla, Panakeia too, 
by Epione, and the apple of his eye, 
15 most holy Health — 
hear us, Paian! Asklepios, 
famed divinity, 
hear us, Paian! 
I beseech you: look kindly on 
20  ourcity with its choral worship, 
hear us, Paian! 
grant that we enjoy the sun's 
abundant light accompanied 
by most famous and holy Health, 
25 please, O Paian, Asklepios, 
famed divinity, 
hear our prayer!" 


The version from Ptolemais (P) adds the following stanza:— 


“Grant the Nile unfailing water, God, 
an abundant harvest for this state, 
cherished fame for entire Egypt. 

Hear my joyful songs of prayer, Paian, 
hear me, Pythian Apollo." 


Wilamowitz dated the text from Erythrai to 380-360 B.C. It was inscribed 
in the Erythraean Asklepieion on a marble stele which bore on the front 
instructions for the ritual to be performed by petitioners of Asklepios: this 
included thrice repeating a paian to Apollo while standing (or dancing) 
round the altar of Apollo; the first words of the paian are preserved.!ó On 





'6 Nordionische Steine 37f. Lines 34ff. of the front inscription read: παιωνίζειν πρῶτον 
περὶ tòu βωμὸν τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος τόνδε tòu παιῶνα ἐστρίς: ἰὴ παιών: ὢ ἰὴ παιών 
(repeated thrice) [ὦ] ἄναξ Ἄπολλον φείδεο κούρων φείδ[εο... “first sing this paian 
three times [while standing] round the altar: ‘Ië Ραΐδη, 6 ié Paión! O Lord Apollo, protect 
the young men, protect...” ". See Graf (1985, 250ff.) for interpretation of this side of the 
stone; he believes the instructions for cult were probably inaugural (“wohl anlässlich der 
Einführung des Kultes" p. 250). 
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the reverse two texts are preserved: the first appears to have been a paian 
to Apollo, but probably not the continuation of the paian on the front. Its 
state of preservation is fragmentary. Then comes our present text, a paian 
to Asklepios. Wilamowitz believed that the texts on the front of the stone 
were intended for performance by individual sacrificers to the god whilst 
those on the reverse were meant for performance at a festival by a trained 
chorus. If this is true, it is disconcerting that the first paian asks Apollo to 
protect ‘the young people’ (κούρων) — which sounds like the description 
of a chorus.!" The juxtaposition of paians to Apollo and Asklepios in this 
inscription confirms the impression given by other texts — e.g. the paians 
of Isyllos and Makedonikos (nos. 6.4 and 7.5) — that worship of Asklepios 
was never separated from that of Apollo.!? 

This paian has also been found at three other locations; these inscrip- 
tions are all of a later date. The Egyptian inscription from Ptolemais is dat- 
able to 97 A.D., during the reign of Nerva (see Bülow, 1929, with notes). 
The Athenian fragments come from the Athenian Asklepieion and date to 
the 1st or 2nd c. A.D. The text from Dion in Macedonia probably dates to 
the 2nd c. A.D. These later copies make no attempt to preserve the strophic 
structure of the Erythraean inscription. Together, they show that this was 
a popular hymn in Asklepius' cult, and that it remained in wide circula- 
tion among his centres of worship over several centuries. Bülow argues 
that the three later versions form a group with characteristic variants from 
the Erythraean text, and that they derive from a single 'recension' of the 
original, which he locates in fourth-century Athens. In his view, this con- 
nection with Athens has two elements: (1) the inclusion of Akeso in D, A 
and P, which reflects an Athenian policy c. 350 BC to grant Akeso official 
status as one of Asklepios' daughters -- there is some epigraphic evidence 
to support this contention;!? and (2) the omission of ἐν yé in the second 
version, reflecting an Athenian desire to play down the Thessalian location 
of the birth legend in favour of the Epidaurian; as the Athenian Askle- 





"7 As in e.g. Isyllos’ sacred law (no. 6.4). Cf. Edelstein & Edelstein (1945, II 196). 

"See recently e.g. SEG 36 no. 626 (between 320-300 BC) from Kalindoia in Macedonia, 
a dedication by the priest of Asklepios to Apollo. 

Bülow (1929, 44-5). The fourth-century evidence for the promotion of Akeso's cult 
at Athens comprises /G II? 4962-SIG? 1040, regulating sacrifices to various healing gods, 
Akeso included, and a votive tablet (cf. Athen. Mitt. 17, 243), showing Asklepios' three 
daughters, including Akeso. But note Edelstein (1945, II 88 n.45): "It is noteworthy 
that the Athenians apparently were not very fond of Aceso: no ship was named after her, 
whereas Iaso, Panaceia and Hygieia occur as names of Athenian ships.". 
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pios cult had been brought from Epidauros in 420 BC, the Athenians may 
have wished to support the Epidaurian claim (cf. Isyllos’ paian no. 6.4), 
that Asklepios had been born in Epidauros, and not in ‘Phlegyas’ country’, 
Thessaly. 

A problem with Bülow's argument seems to be that on the one hand he 
attributes these changes to mid-fourth c. Athens, but on the other observes 
that the resulting changes in the text destroy the strophic responsion, which 
he takes as evidence of a later age’s insensitivity to earlier poetic art (p. 43). 
The case for the fourth-century ‘Athenian recension’ is not proven. But an- 
other of Biilow’s suggestions, that the author of the original paian may be 
none other than the Troizenian poet (?Isodemos) mentioned by ps. Lucian 
along with Sophocles as author of a very well-known paian, is attractive.?? 

The hymn moves in three stages — corresponding with the strophic 
structure — from an exhortation to the chorus to hymn Apollo, who gave 
birth to Asklepios, through a listing of Asklepios' progeny, to a final prayer 
on behalf of the worshipper's city for health and good fortune. It has many 
features in common with Makedonikos' paian to Apollo and Asklepios 
(no. 7.5), which no doubt drew on the well-known earlier work (see Bülow, 
1929, 39 n.1). 
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Anonymous Epidauros ?4th/3rd c. BC 
*  ,.. Goddesses [of music] 

come down from heaven 
and sing with me a hymn 
to the Mother of the Gods: 

5 how she came wandering 
over the hills and vales 
her [long] hair trailing, 
distraught in her senses. 
Zeus the great king saw her 





bid. 45-6. Ps. Lucian, Demosth. laud. 27: οὐδὲ γάρ T’ Ἀσχληπιῶι μεῖόν τι γίνεται 
τῆς τιμῆς, εἰ μὴ τῶν προσιόντων αὐτῶν ποιησάντων ὃ παιὰν Ἰσοδήμου (αναλ- 
ισοδηµου codd.) τοῦ Τροιζηνίου καὶ Σοφοκλέους ἄιδεται Χτλ., is normally taken 
to mean “Nor is the honour any less for Asklepios if his worshippers, failing to compose 
anything themselves, sing a paian by Isodemos of Troizen, or one by Sophocles...”. 
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10  -the Mother of the Gods — 
he aimed a thunderbolt and 
made to take her drums, 
he split rocks in two and — 
made to take her drums. 

15 “Mother, be off to the gods! 
Don't wander over the hills 
in case the ravening lions 
or timber wolves [get] you...’ 
*. ..I won't go off to the gods 

20 unless I receive my share: 

a half of the sky above 

and a half of the earth 

and, third, a half of the sea. 
Only then will I go.’ 

25 Hail! Great Queen! 

Mother of all Olympus!" 


The stone bearing this inscription was found in the sanctuary of Asklepios 
at Epidauros during the excavations by the Greek archaeological society 
(1881-1927). The letter forms date it to the third or fourth c. A.D. but 
the hymn itself is likely to be much older. The language is, on the whole, 
lyric koine with some more pronounced Doric elements (e.g. w for ov in 2 
ὠρανῶ, 26 Ὀλύμπω); the hiatus in 25 µεγάλα ἄνασσα may reflect contin- 
ued observance of digamma in speech. The atticism in 20 (&v for ei or at 
xe) rules out a very early date, but need not be post-classical. The earliest 
record of a cult of the Mother of the Gods at Epidauros is an inscription 
dating to the fifth or fourth c. BC (Wagman (1995, 107-8)). Maas went so 
far as to attribute the poem to Telesilla herself (5th c., Argos), but the use of 
stichic telesilleans is not a strong argument, as Page points out, assigning 
the text to the fourth century;?! West argues for a Hellenistic date, in the 
third.?? The considerable time-span between composition and inscription 





?! PMG 935 "saeculo quarto vixit opinor hic versiculorum artifex". 

227 atte, however (GGA 196, 1934, 405-413), and Koster (op. cit. 16-20) argue for a 
much later date: 2"! c. AD, in the time of Hadrian. Their main argument — that the quasi 
stichic use of lyric cola of the classical period points to a late date of composition — loses 
much of its force when one considers the Aristophanic parallels (cited by Wagman). 
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aligns this text with others such as the Palaikastro hymn to Zeus (no. 1.1), 
or the various versions of the paian Erythraeus (no. 6.1); a traditional hymn 
at a cult-centre might be re-inscribed at any time over a long period of use, 
either because the original needed repair or revision, or a need arose to 
give permanence to a text which had been transmitted orally or in different 
versions previously. 


Beginning with a conventional invitation to the Muses to assist the 
singer's performance, the song describes a mythical event in the life of the 
Mother of the Gods. For a reason left unspecified — so familiar to the con- 
gregation that it did not require explanation - the Mother left the company 
of gods and went wandering on earth in a state of mourning or dejection. 
Zeus threatened her by brandishing thunderbolts, shaking the ground and 
making as if to confiscate her beloved instruments, the kettle-drums. Then 
narrative cedes to dialogue. Zeus orders the Mother to return to the divine 
community, for fear lions and wolves... Here his speech breaks off, prob- 
ably by way of minatory aposiopesis. The Mother of the Gods responds 
with a haughty demand for a sizeable share of the universe as her preroga- 
tive; only then, she says, will she return to Olympus. The hymn ends with 
a salutation to the goddess without a prayer. 

Why is the Mother roaming distraught on earth: is it because of the 
loss of her daughter, as the Mountain Mother in Euripides’ Helen (1301- 
52) roams the desert regions of earth in search of her lost daughter??? Or 
is it because of the loss of her young paramour Attis, as was certainly the 
reason for the period of wandering and mourning of the Phrygian Mother, 
Kybele/Kybebe? Or is it because she has been deprived of her rightful hon- 
ours among the gods, as her demand for reparations in her speech might 
imply? Wagman correctly observes that the mythical motif of a deity with- 





23 One notes the Attic tradition according to which the Mother caused a famine on earth 
when, according to a scholion on Aristoph. Plut. 431, her Phrygian consort was thrown 
to his death in the barathron because of his madness (τὸν Φρύγα τὸν τῆς Μητρὸς τῶν 
θεῶν ἐνέβαλον ὡς μεμηνότα) in saying that the Mother would come in search of her 
daughter (ἐπειδὴ προέλεγεν ὅτι ἔρχεται ἢ μήτηρ εἰς ἐπιζήτησιν τῆς κόρης). Another 
version (Suda s.v. μητραγύρτης) identifies the slain ‘Phrygian’ with one of the Mother's 
wandering priests (metragyrtes, see below); his death led to a plague in Attica, relieved by 
the dedication of a newly-built Bouleuterion in Athens to the Mother; cf. Wycherley (1957, 
154f. nos. 483-7) Thus this Attic version links the mother’s search for a lost daughter (= 
Demeter/Kore) with the more specifically metroacal motif of the death of a young man (in 
myth, Attis) mourned by the Mother. Euripides does not mention the death of any young 
man, but the story must have been familiar to his audience. 
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drawing from the community of gods in order to upset the cosmic order 
is widespread and may be combined with other mythical narratives: the 
Eleusinian myth, for example, combined Demeter’s mourning on earth 
with the myth of the rape of her daughter; here, Wagman feels, the asso- 
ciated story is the division of the universe between vying gods, the subject 
of Hesiod’s Theogony.”* 

Robertson sees in the myth of the Mother’s wandering the aition for her 
summer festival, which he identifies with the Kronia; he does not suggest 
a reason for the Mother’s antisocial behaviour in myth, merely remarking 
that the reason given by Euripides in the Helen — the rape of Kore — is 
quite extraneous to the cult of the Mountain Mother and constitutes a bold 
stroke of poetic syncretism with Eleusinian myth.? Whatever the reason 
for the Mother’s distress at Epidauros, it is clear that our text addresses the 
moment of reconciliation at which the Mother is persuaded by Zeus’ offer 
of considerable rights within the pantheon to end her self-imposed exile 
and rejoin the Olympian community.”° 

There is, as Wagman says, an element of comedy or burlesque in the 
hymn's treatment of the mythical episode.” The picture of Zeus fulminat- 
ing and cracking rocks in anger at the Mother’s behaviour, together with 
his attempt to deprive her of her drums, reads like a parody of Zeus’ anger 
at miscreant gods in the Iliad or the Theogony. Gone is the impressive 





? We might be able to answer the question of the reason for the Mother's exile on earth 
better if Philikos’ choriambic hymn to Demeter (SH no. 678-80), were better preserved. 
“Sed nihil pro certo”, in the words of the editors. - 

>On the basis of this hymn and the Helen stasimon Robertson concludes that the "story 
of the Mother's roaming originates at Athens, for it plainly evokes the Homeric Hymn, 
which glorifies Eleusis" (Robertson, 1996, 290). This seems an over-bold conclusion, 
for the mythical oreibasia of the Mother is a feature of all related cults (Kybele/Attis; 
Aphrodite/Adonis etc.). His opinion reflects a determination to consider the indigenous 
Greek cult of the Mother in isolation from cults of the Mother in neighboring civilizations. 

% Apollonios Rhod., Arg. 1.1097-1102, in connection with the Mother's festival at 
Kyzikos, describes her majestic ascent to heaven from earth as follows: "It is she who 
rules the winds, the sea, the whole earth to its very depths, even the snowy seat of Olym- 
pus. And when she ascends from the mountains into the wide sky (ὅτ᾽ ἐξ ὀρέων μέγαν 
οὐρανὸν εἰσαναβαίνηι), Zeus himself, son of Cronus, gives way to her, as do the other 
immortals as they honour the dread goddess" (trs. Robertson, 1996, 291). 

*’Wagman (1995, 119): “La storia ha un tono leggero e giocoso che sembra nettamente 
in contrasto con il tradizionale grand-guignol della letteratura metroaca...Non c’è dubbio 
che questo canto interpreti l'apocrifa leggenda della Madre degli Dei e dell'sua successione 
dagli Olimpi in una chiave volutamente farsesca.” Wagman (ibid. n. 12) cites Powell and 
Barber III 204 "a merry little song" approvingly. 
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wrath of the highest god; in his place we see a thwarted despot lashing out 
ineffectively and forced to the bargaining table by the Mother’s behaviour: 
she manages his anger better than Hera in the Jiad. Moreover Zeus’ threat 
to the errant Mother — Off to heaven with you lest lions and wolves (sc. 
eat you) — is idle when one considers that the prime cult attribute of the 
Mother was wild animals such as wolves and lions, who were captive to 
her spell.?? 

How should one combine the twin parameters of a sacred text inscribed 
within a god’s temenos and the bantering tone of exchange between Zeus 
and the Mother? Wagman’s solution is to compare the text with the — ad- 
mittedly sparse — information we possess about the Doric tradition of farci- 
cal performances in the context of divine worship. He adduces references 
in Hesychius and Pollux to a Lakonian chorus of men in obscene female 
masks who performed a song and dance in honour of Apollo or Artemis.” 
Another entry in Hesychius refers to a farcical dance performed in honour 
of Artemis Korythalia (s.v. xupittol). The tradition of jocular choric per- 
formances for Artemis can be traced further: Wagman notes the similarity 
between the offensive female masks worn by Hesychius’ bryllichistai and 
the votive masks discovered during excavations of the sanctuaryof Artemis 
Orthia at Sparta." And Pausanias relates a story of how Artemis, with a 
chorus of nymphs (καὶ νυμφῶν, ot παίζουσαι συνῆσαν αὐτῆι 6.22.9), 
smeared her face with mud in order to escape the unwelcome advances of 
the river god Alpheios — a story, as Bosanquet observes?! eminently suited 
as aition for a rite involving masked (or painted) dancers serving Artemis. 

Following Bosanquet, Wagman (1995, 339) posits “a substratum of 
primitive Peloponnesian religion in which a great nature-goddess was pro- 
pitiated with traditional uncouth rites”, a tradition into which the cult of 
the Mother of the Gods at Epidauros could easily be assimilated. The bur- 





E g. HH 14.4 εὔαδεν ἠδὲ λύκων χλαγγὴ χαροπῶν τε λεόντων. Wagman (1995, 
119-20 and n. 11) points out that the Epidaurian congregation was accustomed to seeing 
the Mother sitting on a throne with a lion on her right (his T 6, p. 108). On the typically 
Greek iconography of the Mother see LIMC s.v. Kybele nos. 29-39; 81-98; also Roller 
(1991). 

P Hsch. s.v. βρυλλιχισταί and βρυδαλίχα. Pollux On. 4.104. 

Cf, G. Dickins, ap. R. Dawkins, The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, London 
1929, 173. Alkman's partheneion is also distantly relevant: a choral song, perhaps sung 
by two semi-choruses in honour of Artemis Ortheia, with a combination of religious myth 
and jocular bantering between rival groups of singers: see Campbell (1982, 195-212). 

?! R. Bosanquet, ‘The cult of Orthia as illustrated by the finds’, BSA 12, 1905-6, 331-43. 
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lesque elements of our hymn may be explained with reference to the Pelo- 
ponnesian tradition of ribald song and dance, involving mime of mythical 
events, performed by choruses to the gods. A particularly striking fea- 
ture of his theory is the attribution of the two passages of direct speech in 
our hymn (Zeus’ speech and the Mother’s rejoinder) to two semi-choruses. 
That is, the introductory narrative (1-14) and the closing address (25-6) 
would be sung by the whole chorus, which would split into two contingents 
for the agonistic exchange of direct speech in the middle. Moreover, if one 
assumes dramatic performance of this kind, one alleviates other difficulties 
in the text itself: the abrupt, unprepared beginning of Zeus’ speech (15), 
its unfinished ending at 18, the almost ungrammatical beginning of the 
Mother’s riposte (19), similarly unintroduced, are all features whose awk- 
wardness would be reduced if we imagine their performance, with suitable 
gestures, by two sections of the chorus, whose identity would be clearly 
established for the audience by their masks and their actions (and the tra- 
ditional nature of their dance). One can go further: Zeus’ actions in 11-14 
- his brandishing of the thunderbolt, splitting of rocks (13 διέρησσε), and 
his repeated attempts to take the Mother’s drums from her (12 and 14, note 
the imperfect de conatu ἐλάμβανε) — would be eminently suited to this 
type of simple mime. 

Hymns to the Mother are few. Homeric Hymn 14 is a short hexameter 
prooimion describing the Mother’s preference for music of castanets and 
drums and (Phrygian) lyres (3), her fondness of wolves and lions (4) and 
her liking for wild mountain scenery (5). A text of baffling complexity and 
relevance is the second stasimon of Euripides’ Helen (1301-68), which 
describes the wanderings of the ‘Mountain Mother’ in search of her lost 
daughter in a manner closely comparable to Demeter’s search for Kore 
in an Eleusinian context: she is even named as Anó in 1343. As Kan- 
nicht observes, Euripides is at pains to paint a composite picture involving 
three deities and their rites — the Mother of the Gods (= Kybele), Deme- 
ter, Dionysos — in order to show that their rites (teAetat) are interchange- 
able.? Kannicht presents adequate material to permit his conclusion that 
the syncretism observable in this stasimon reflects contemporary religious 
practices.?? 





*Kannicht (1969, vol. II, 327ff.); Cf. G. Cerri, ‘La Madre degli Dei nell’ Elena di’ 
Euripide: tragedia e rituale', CQ 18, 1983, 155-95. 

Ὁ Kannicht (1969, 332): “Das vorgelegte Material erweist also, daß die synkretistische 
Integration von Kybele, Demeter und Dionysos, die in dem vorliegenden Lied poetisch 
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The protean character of the Mother of the Gods emerges also in a 
short hymnic address in Sophocles’ Philoktetes: 


“All-nourishing, mountainous Earth, 

Mother of Zeus himself, 

who reside in great Paktolos, rich in gold. . . (391-3) 
hail! hallowed rider on bull-slaying lions... 

your highest majesty!” (400-02)*4 


Here Earth (Γᾶ) is identified with the Mountain Mother (ὀρεστέρα), who 
is simultaneously called Zeus’ mother, a role normally given Rhea. She is 
given the prime attribute of the Mother of the gods, lions, who either pull 
her chariot (as here: λεόντων ἔφεδρε), or relax at her side. As Webster 
comments ad loc.: “The goddess is Earth, the Asiatic mountain mother, 
Cybele, and Rhea.”?> 

From the Hellenistic period we possess two fragmentary hymns to Ky- 
bele preserved on papyrus. In his ed. princeps of these Bartoletti (1965) 
suggests that the two texts formed part of a hymn-book used for pur- 
poses of worship. Two lines of smaller writing between the texts ap- 
pear to be, as Bartoletti puts it, ‘istruzione riguardanti il rituale’. The 
papyrus dates to the first c. BC. Although only half-lines are preserved 
of both texts, we can pick out familiar attributes of the cult of the Mother 
in individual words or phrases: the ololygmos, or wailing of women in 
cult (5: ἐπολολύξατε; 22 ὀλολυγμῶν); the head-shaking Korybantes (8: 
σεισικάρηνοι κ]ορύβαντες); the tympana and cymbals of her worship 
(11, 21); epithets and cult titles of the goddess: βασίλεια μεγίστα... θεὰ 
Φρυγία... Μᾶτερ ὀ[ρεία]... Ἄγγδιστι... Μῆτερ θεῶν... Ἄγγδ]ιστι ὥρυ- 
γία Κρησία. 

Among historians of religion it is commonly believed that the cult of 
the Mother penetrated Greece from Phrygia as early as the sixth c. B.c.*6 





ausgeformt ist, unmittelbar aus den religiósen Vorstellungen und kultischen Gegebenheiten 
der Zeit ableitbar ist." 

Ἀδρεστέρα παμβῶτι Γᾶ, / μᾶτερ αὐτοῦ Διός, / ἃ τὸν μέγαν Πακτωλὸν 
εὔχρυσον νέµεις... (391-3) / ἰὼ μάκαιρα ταυροκτόνων / λεόντων ἔφεδρε... / σέβας 
ὑπέρτατον. (400-2) 

35ΤΒ 1, Webster (ed.), Cambridge 1970, 96. 

Nilsson (1955, I 725-8); Henrichs (1976, 268): "als anthropomorphe ‘Mutter Ky- 
bele’ hat sie durch Vermittlung der Ionier Kleinasiens seit dem 6. Jh. v.Chr. auch auf dem 
griechischen Festland Einzug gehalten". For the cult of Kybele see M.J. Vermaseren, Cy- 
bele and Attis, London 1977; id. Corpus cultus Cybelae Attidisque, EPRO 50, Leiden 1982. 
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and was widely established in the fifth. An archaic temple of the Mother 
in Athens was destroyed during the Persian Wars (480/79).3” Pindar refers 
to a pannychis performed by girls' choruses for Kybele next to his house 
in Thebes (P 3.77-79), and a scholion on the passage explains that the 
poet had inaugurated her cult in Thebes following an incident in which 
a stone image of the deity fell to Pindar's feet during a thunderstorm in 
mountainous terrain.’ Pindar calls Pan Kybele's consort (fr. 95 Sn.-M 
Ὢ Πάν... Ματρὸς μεγάλας ὀπαδέ). Fr. 2, 8-9 Sn.-M from a dithyramb 
by Pindar depicts Bacchic orgies performed by the Olympian gods to the 
music and rhythms of the Great Mother (σεμνᾶι μὲν κατάρχει / Ματέρι 
πὰρ μεγάλαι ῥόμβοι τυπάνων, / ἐν δὲ κέχλαδ[εν] χρόταλ᾽ κτλ.; see 
above p. 144f.). As mentioned above, the cult of the Mother at Epidauros 
is first documented in the fifth/fourth c. BC. 

This commonly accepted picture of a Phrygian/Anatolian goddess who 
arrived on the Greek mainland via Ionia has, however, recently been chal- 
lenged by Robertson, who argues that there was always an indigenous cult 
of the Mother of the Gods (= Rhea) in Greece, and that she was never re- 
placed or ousted by a Phrygian intruder. He sees her as a pastoral goddess 
responsible for crop growth and in particular animal husbandry, with two 
major festivals: one in spring, centering on the story of the birth of Zeus 
from Rhea as its aition, and one in summer which took as its motif the wild 
wanderings of the Mother and her entourage; these Robertson interprets as 
originally serving the magical purpose of inducing clemency during the 
most arduous phase of the Mediterranean climate, summer drought and 
heat. His work represents a brilliant analysis of the scanty native Greek 
evidence for Mother worship, but his rejection of an Anatolian origin of 
the cult of the Great Mother/Kybele can hardly be accepted. 

Pindar's Theban dithyramb points toward the most impressive feature 
of Kybele's worship: the riotous processions in which her image was car- 
ried around, accompanied by Asiatic music from kettle-drums, castanets 





7 And never rebuilt; the cult of the Mother centred on the Bouleuterion in the Agora 
until, toward the end of the fifth c. BC a new Bouleuterion was built and the old one 
became the Metroon; cf. Wycherley (1957, 152ff.); for problems with this reconstruction 
see Roller (in Lane, 1996, 307 and n. 4). For the cult of Meter at Athens see Parker (1996, 
188-194). 

P For a sober assessment of Pindar's references to Meter's cult see Henrichs (1976, 256- 
8). He takes issue (in n. 10) with W.J. Slater's overly sceptical position in GRBS 12, 1971, 
142-52. The image which fell from the sky is explicable by the fact that meteorites were 
considered sacred to Kybele. 
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and the ‘roar’ of Phrygian wind instruments, while apparently distinct 
groups of her attendants/priests (galloi) danced or lacerated themselves to 
draw blood. Lucretius (dRN 2.600-60) cites ‘ancient Greek poets’ (600 
veteres Graium docti poetae) for his allegorizing account of the elements 
of such processions: her lion carriage symbolizes the earth’s trajectory in 
air; the wild beasts in her train show that the earth’s wildest offspring must 
obey its parents; the Mother’s mural crown (606 murali corona) repre- 
sents her protection of cities. Her Phrygian train reflects the origin of grain 
in these lands; the castrated priests called galli (Gr. γάλλος) serve her to 
show that those who have offended her godhead -- the offence is not clear 
— are not worthy to produce offspring. Lucretius then breaks off for a few 
lines to describe the magnificent flower-laden processions of the Goddess 
to driving musical rhythms, before mentioning another group of attendants: 
the Curetes, who perform a pyrrhic dance in memory of the noisy dance 
they performed in order to drown out the cries of the infant Zeus when he 
was smuggled by Rhea to Crete to escape from infanticidal Kronos. Thus 
Lucretius’ description combines — a combination already traditional -- two 
distinct cults into one: Phrygian Kybele and Cretan Rhea, mother of Zeus, 
attended by Kouretes.?? 


The Epidaurian hymn does not allude directly to any such orgiastic pro- 
cessions: the lions are there, but only in order to frighten a runaway Mother 
to her senses; the drums too, but Zeus seems about to take them from the 
Mother. The Mother is wandering distraught — as in Euripides — but we 
are not told what from. Nilsson (1955, I 727) comments that the orgies 
of Kybele were in time toned down in Greece ?? and our hymn illustrates 
this. There is, however, an element of her cult which may be indirectly re- 
flected in this hymn. Wandering beggar-priests called metragyrtai served 
Kybele. The stoning to death of one of these in Athens was held to have 
precipitated plague, which the building of a metroon in Athens sought to 





?See C. Bailey (ed.), vol. Π Oxford 1947, 899-901. On the literary syncretism of Ky- 
bele/Rhea see Henrichs (1976, 273 and n. 55). 

40«Sie (sc, Kybele) wurde sogar in den Staatskult aufgenommen, und die besonderen 
Züge ihres Kultes, welche den Griechen zuwider waren, sind gemildert oder abgeschafft 
worden. Hierdurch verwischte sich ihre Eigenart, so daß sie schließlich sehr griechisch 
wirkte" He suggests that the cult of the Great Asiatic Mother entered Greece twice (Nils- 
son, 1955, II 640f.): once in the archaic period, when it was tamed and appropriated 
into state cult; then again in Hellenistic times, when it remained orgiastic. But Pindar's 
dithyramb tells against this neat scheme. 
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avert.?! These itinerant priests? were not only (presumably) responsible 
for spreading Kybele’s cult abroad, but also collected alms from local com- 
munities in order to survive. Their wandering in search of sustenance and 
recognition of the cult they served may find its reflection in a myth of the 
Mother’s wanderings on earth in pursuit of recognition by the Olympian 
establishment (= Zeus). 


Finally, one wonders how this hymn to the Mother of the Gods found 
a place within the cult of the healing god, Asklepios. Pindar P 3.77-9 
suggests that, as a last resort, the Mother might cure Hieron’s ailment, and 
the Mountain Mother is one of the deities suggested in Eur. Hipp. 144 as a 
possible cause of Phaidra’s madness: the goddess who causes illness could 
also cure it." At Epidauros we read on an inscription of the 314 c. AD 
that Diogenes, also known as donor of sacred statuary to the Epidaurian 
Mother (Wagman, 1995, T 3, p. 107), was both minister (propolos) of 
Demeter and priest (hiereus) of Asklepios (Wagman, 1995, T 2, p. 45). 
When one recalls the syncretism between the Eleusinian cult of Demeter 
and the orgies of the Mother (attested as early as Euripides' Helen) one sees 
that there was a genuine and early connection between Asklepios' healing 
cult and mystery cults such as those of Demeter and the Mother. Robertson 
(1996, 164) roundly asserts of the Mother: “She is often a healing deity, 
and was conspicuously so at Thebes". There is some Hellenistic evidence 
of an association of the Mother with ‘saviour’ gods at sites such as Thera 
and Anatolian Philadelphia. At Thera the Mother enjoyed worship together 


"! Above n. 23. Cf. Nilsson (1955, 725-6), Roller (1996, 314ff.). 

“Cf. W. Burkert, ‘Itinerant diviners and magicians. A neglected area of cultural con- 
tact', in: The Greek Renaissance of the Eighth Century BC: Tradition and Innovation, R. 
Hagg (ed.), Skrifter Utgivna av Svenska Institutet Athen. 30, Stockholm 1983, 111-19. 

“Slightly different: L.H. Martin, Hellenistic Religions. An Introduction, Oxford 1987, 
59, on the significance of the wandering motif in myths of mystery cults generally (in- 
cluding Kybele, pp. 83-4): "In the myths of the Mysteries, these transformed deities are 
represented as wanderers whose journeys lead them from an existence of humanlike suf- 
fering to a transformed existence as celestial saviors. For Hellenistic existence the story 
of the wanderings, sufferings, and final homecoming of the universal goddess offered the 
possibility that one’s own wandering and suffering might come to an end in a soteriolog- 
ical homecoming under her providential protection. Her story became the paradigm of 
salvation for the individual initiate..." For the possible connection of the present hymn to 
mystery rites in the cult of the Mother see Wagman (1995, 134). 

? Pizzocaro (Cassio & Cerri, 1991, 235-38) points to the connection between the Ep- 
idaurian healing cult and the Eleusinian Mysteries. The Athenian Epidauria took place 
during the celebration of the Mysteries. 
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with the goddess of Good Fortune, Agathe Tyche (16 xii 3. πο. 436); at 
Philadelphia Agathe Tyche is one of a group of divinities offering personal 
salvation, called the Theoi Sotéres, all of whom were to receive an altar in 
the sacred house of Agdistis (= the Phrygian Mother).*° 


6.3 Ariphron’s Paian to Hygieia 
Ariphron Epidauros 4th/3rd c. BC 


“Health, most cherished of gods for men, with you 
I pray to live the remainder of my life, and you be kind to me! 
If there is any joy in wealth or children 
or in kingly power which elevates men to gods, or in desires 
5 which we pursue with all the subterfuge of Aphrodite, 
or if the gods grant humans any other pleasures 
or relief from miseries, 
in your presence, blessed Health, 
they thrive and shine, endowed with charm. 
5  Butwithout you no one's life is happy." 


Athenaios cites this poem as a “paian to Health composed by Ariphron of 
Sikyon" (τὸν εἰς Ὑγίειαν παιᾶνα ἄισας τὸν ποιηθέντα ὑπὸ Ἀρίφρονος 
τοῦ Συκυωνίου τόνδε). Whether this Ariphron is to be identified with 
the tragic poet Ariphron in an Attic inscription of c. 400 BC^6 is entirely 
uncertain, as the name, as Maas points out, was common. Although Sikyon 
had in its vicinity an ancient cult of Hygieia at Titane (Paus. 2.11.6), a 
number of elements in the poem itself, as we indicate below, point to a 
later, Hellenistic date. It was a very popular and widely known poem. 
Lucian refers to it as τὸ γνωριμώτατον ἐχεῖνο xal πᾶσι διὰ στόματος 
(Pro Lapsu 6), and the surviving copies and quotations from the poem (all 
in the 2nd and 3rd c. A.D.) bear this out. The Epidaurian stone shows that 
the poem had acquired ‘official’ status in the cult centre of Asklepios by 
that time; the Kassel stone was taken to that city in Germany from the 





^5See Roller (1991, 140). Cf. CIG 3993, a 2™-c. AD text from Iconium, mentioning the 
Mother together with Saviour Gods. 

46 7G TT? 3092 Ἀρίφρων ἐδίδασκεν; cf. TrGF I p. 193 πο. 53. Wagman (1995, 172 n. 27) 
accepts the identification as *molto probabilmente', but argues on metrical grounds for a 
4th c. date of composition. 
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vicinity of Athens in 1688 by troops from Hessen (Maas, 1933, 157), as a 
trophy, or perhaps a talisman.^8 


Without Athenaios’ word for it, we would not have been able to iden- 
tify the poem with certainty as a paian. It contains none of the formal 
hallmarks of a paian, and, although Hygieia is more closely connected to 
Apollo/Asklepios than other gods, a prayer addressed to her need not be 
classified as a paian.*? As we show in the commentary in vol. II the con- 
tent of Ariphron’s poem — a prayer for Health as the prerequisite for other 
forms of happiness — was reflected, or anticipated, in other popular poems; 
an Attic skolion (no. 7), possibly by Simonides, is preserved, which places 
Health at the head of a list of blessings bestowed on man; Socrates in 
Plato’s Gorgias (451e) refers to this poem as a well-known sympotic song. 
The scene on a late fifth-century rf Attic pyxis also illustrates the theme of 
Hygieia as central among other personified abstractions of human bless- 
ings: the full tally (not all visible in fig. 6.2 on p. 226) is: Eunomia, Paidia, 
Eudaimonia, Himeros, Harmonia, Kale, (Aphrodite), Pothos, Hedylogos 
and, centrally, Hygieia.? 

The poem contains two principal ‘movements’ (Bremer, 1981): lines 
1-2 summarize the singer's purpose in naming his addressee, according her 
the highest honours among gods, and expressing a wish that she bless the 
remainder of his life. The lines are a miniature prayer-hymn in their own 
right. The theme is then amplified in the following eight lines (cf. γάρ), 
whose main argument is that all the possible pleasures and rewarding ex- 
periences of human life are futile if unaceompanied by health. The ailing 
king, sickly lover, afflicted parent — all these are presented as possibili- 
ties of good fortune spoiled by the absence of health (10 σέθεν δὲ χωρὶς). 
There is a syntactic and rhythmic sweep to these eight lines — which move 
from a rapid exposition of the blessings of life, through the rhythmic break 
of ἀμπνοὰ πέφανται corresponding to the sense (a relief from pain in life's 
hurly-burly) to close with the definitive statement of Health's vital contri- 
bution to happiness — which explains the poem's timeless appeal and pop- 





“For epigraphic evidence of a cult of Hygieia at Epidaurus see Wagman T1-19 (from 
4^ c. BC). 

"Whether they understood what was written on the stone is highly doubtful, as the text 
of Ariphron's paian is corrupted to the point of nonsense. 

“Cf. Schröder (1999a, 51-53), who further argues, against Kappel, that the poem is 
characterized more by ‘hymnische Sprechhaltung’ than the ‘gebetshafte Sprechhaltung’. 

See Shapiro (1993, figs. 19, 37, 60, 76, 82, with text). 
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Figure 6.2: Hygieia and related personified blessings. Rf pyxis in the British 
Museum. Late 5" c, BC. 


ularity. This is effective speech of a very high order: the singer might well 
feel that he had effectively given voice to his recognition of the importance 
of health, and taken a step toward securing Health's goodwill. 

Neither the language of the poem (lyric koine) nor the metre (dactylo- 
epitrite) prove composition in the classical period.?! There are three points 
which might indicate a closer affinity to sensibilities in the Hellenistic pe- 
riod. First, the expression “kingly power which raises men to the level 
of gods” (4 τᾶς ἰσοδαίμονος ἀνθρώποις βασιληΐδος ἀρχᾶς) seems more 
suitable in an era when monarchs aspiring to divine cult were a reality 
rather than an insult to the democratic or even oligarchic norm.?? In its 





3 Wagman (1995, 169-71) musters subtle arguments about the development of dactylo- 
epitrite from archaic to post-classical usage to suggest that Ariphron's poem bears close 
affinities to 4th-c. compositions such as Aristotle's ode to Arete (no. 7.4) and the Scolia 
Septem Sapientium (SH 521-26). 

52Compare Theseus’ harsh criticism of tyranny/monarchy in Eur. Hik. 429-55 (ἀνὴρ 
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recognition of ‘divine kingly power’, this poem is more like the obsequious 
passages of Callimachus’ hymns, when Ptolemy’s achievements and court 
are ranked with those of gods. Second, the expression “loves, which we 
pursue with the stealthy snares of Aphrodite” (4-5) has a very Hellenistic 
ring. Bion fr. 13, describes a boy’s pursuit of Eros in terms of a fowler 
trying to capture an elusive bird, and the numerous parallels in Hellenis- 
tic epigrams adduced by Hopkinson in his edition of this poem show that 
the picture of Eros himself as a fowler laying traps and snares for his hu- 
man victims became familiar in that period (Hopkinson, 1988, 216). The 
subtlety of courtship is altogether a more Hellenistic than classical mo- 
tif. Whilst earlier lyric poets such as Ibykos or Anakreon had described 
their succumbing to Eros as a violent, stormy process, Ariphron’s picture 
of “the stealthy snares with which we pursue desires” is more in key with 
the etiquette of courtship common in Hellenistic poetry.” A third possibly 
Hellenistic element in the poem is the expression λάμπει Χαρίτων ὀάροις, 
to express how an activity or condition “thrives and shines, endowed with 
charm” if blessed by Health. This note of ‘charm’ and ‘radiance’ (λάμπει) 
might be seen to chime with the Hellenistic poets’ aim to charm with small 
masterpieces of perfection, rather than move their audience with epic or 
tragic power and scale. The image involved, literally “in converse with the 
Graces” (Χαρίτων ὀάροις) itself has a Hellenistic refinement: the Graces 
converse with a person as Theocritus talks to his Graces in the sixteenth 
idyll; cf. Callimachus’ expression ὄαροι Νυμφᾶν, “conversation with the 
Nymphs’ (H 5.66). There are, then, some reasons for thinking that this 
poem was composed in a period when hymns to abstract entities such as 
Tyche, Fate, Health had become more commonplace, and when Hellenis- 
tic sensibility was beginning to make itself felt. Late fourth, or third c. BC 
seems appropriate. 


6.4 Isyllos’ paian to Apollo and Asklepios 


Isyllos Epidauros last quarter of 4th c. BC 


The text, which was discovered during excavation of the Epidaurian 
temple of Asklepios toward the end of last century, is divided into sev- 


βασιλεὺς in 444). If we equate the author of this hymn with the Ariphron mentioned in an 
Attic inscription of c. 400 BC, his composition is only a decade or two later than Euripides. 
Cf. A. Schnapp, ‘Eros the hunter’, in: AAVV. A City of Images, Princeton 1989, 71-87. 
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eral sections, distinct in content and (mostly) metre, and indicated as such 
by the stone-cutter who chiselled horizontal paragraphoi at the points of 
division. 


A 


After a prose title, Isyllos introduces, in trochaic tetrameters, the lex sacra 
of which he is the author. 


Isyllos of Epidauros, son of Sokrates, dedicated (sc. this inscrip- 
tion) to Apollo Maleatas and Asklepios. 

“When a people raises its menfolk in proper manner toward aris- 
tocracy, it is stronger itself. For it is held upright by manly excel- 
lence. But if a citizen who has been properly brought up engages in 
wickedness, going back on his training, the people do better to pun- 
ish him. I held that opinion then and I expressed it and I say it now. 
I vowed to inscribe (sc. it), should the motion which I proposed be 
approved as law by us. And that happened, not without (the help of) 
the gods." 


B 


The lex sacra itself, delineating the rite to be performed in honour of 
Apollo and Asklepios. Metre: dactylic hexameters. 


“I, Isyllos formulated this law by divine grace as an undying 
and everlasting honour to the immortal gods, and the whole people 
passed it as a law of our country by raising their hands into the wide 
heavens toward the gods: 

‘An assembly is to be held of those men who hold leading po- 
sitions in this city of Epidauros, and an announcement made in the 
phylai to those who possess statesmanlike virtue and respect in their 
hearts: these men should be summoned to conduct a procession with 
unbound hair in honour of lord Phoibos and his son Asklepios the 
Healer. They are to approach Apollo in holy fashion wearing white 
dress and garlands of laurel, Asklepios with garlands of cultivated 
olive. They are to pray (to these gods) to grant all citizens and their 
children everlasting good health, civic concord and peace and af- 
fluence without reproach; further (to grant that) nobility always be 
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dominant among the menfolk of Epidauros. They are to honour this 
ritual always, year in, year out. In this way far-seeing Zeus may 
spare our lives.’ " 


C 


The cult of Apollo Maleatas at Epidauros (dactylic hexameters). 


"Malos was the first to build for Apollo Maleatas an altar and to 
enhance his precinct with sacrifices. Not even in Thessalian Trikka 
would one go down into Asklepios' sanctuary and seek his favour if 
one had not first sacrificed on the sacred altar of Apollo Maleatas.” 


D 


Isyllos consults the Delphic oracle about his paian (prose). 


"Isyllos commissioned Astylaidas to consult the oracle in Delphi 
about the paian which he had composed for Apollo and Asklepios, 
whether it would be beneficial for him to inscribe the paian. The 
oracle responded that it would be beneficial both immediately and 
afterwards for him to inscribe (it).” 


E 


The paian itself (in prose translation): 

"People of this holy city of Epidauros, praise Paian the Lord in 
song. This is the tradition which reached the ears of our forefa- 
thers, Phoibos Apollo: Zeus is said to have given the Muse Erato 
to Malos as his wife in holy matrimony. Phlegyas, however, whose 
native city was Epidauros, married the daughter of Malos whom Er- 
ato, her mother, bore, and Kleophema was her name. Phlegyas had 
a daughter Aigla. That was her real name; she was called Koronis 
because of her beauty. Now Phoibos of the golden bow saw her in 
Malos' home and put an end to her virginity by entering her enticing 
bed, O son of Leto with the golden hair. I worship you. Aigla gave 
birth to a child in the sweet-smelling sanctuary and Zeus' son him- 
self delivered her assisted by the Fates, including reverend Lachesis. 
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Apollo called this child after his mother Aigla Asklepios, the healer 
of illnesses, giver of health, great boon to mankind. Hail Paian, hail 
Paian! Praise to you, Asklepios: foster your native city Epidauros, 
grant radiant health to our minds and bodies, O paian, paian!" 


A proof of Asklepios' protective care. Dactylic hexameters. 


“You gave the following proof of your efficacy, Asklepios, at the 
time when Philip led his army against Sparta with the intention of 
destroying its royal power. Asklepios came swiftly to their rescue 
from Epidauros out of respect for the descendants of Herakles, and 
Zeus saved their lives. He went (sc. to them) at the time when my 
son arrived (sc. in Epidauros) from Bousporos, sick, and as he ap- 
proached you met him, shining in golden armour, Asklepios. When 
my son saw you he stretched out his hand to you and spoke an im- 
ploring word of address: ‘I do not enjoy the blessings of your gifts, 
Asklepios Paian, please have mercy on me!’ And you spoke to me 
the following clear words: “Take courage. I will come to you in 
due course of time. You stay here while I ward off disaster from 
the Spartans, since they justly observe the oracles of Phoibos which 
Lykourgos imposed on the city after consulting the Delphic oracle.’ 
Thus he went on his way to Sparta, but an impulse moved me to 
go to Sparta myself and announce to the Lacedaemonians the divine 
epiphany down to the last detail. They listened to me as I recounted 
the message of salvation, Asklepios, and you saved them. They pro- 
claimed that everyone was to welcome you as saviour in a holy feast, 
spreading the word throughout wide Lakonia. These events, O great- 
est of the gods, Isyllos recorded in honour of your greatness, Lord, 
as is right and proper.” 


General considerations 


The overall logic of the inscription should be considered first. Isyllos be- 
gins by stating his name and nationality. Then he proclaims his political 
allegiance to the aristocratic party, that is, to the government of the many 
(δᾶμος) by the few (ἀριστοκρατία). The lex sacra which he proposes 
to further this political goal involves an annual procession and sacrifice 
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to Apollo Maleatas and Asklepios to be performed by a select group of 
citizens chosen for their nobility of character (16 πολιοῦχος ἀρετὰ xai 
αἰδώς). This elite group of male citizens is to pray for health, peace, order 
and wealth for the whole community, and that masculine excellence (24 
καλοκἀγαθία ἀνδρῶν) will continue to hold sway (24 ῥέπεν) in Epidau- 
ros. In this way, the aristocratic principle of selection applied to celebrants 
of the annual rite is intended to reflect and support the desired political 
order: noblemen will be selected to worship the town’s most important 
deities; their prayers will serve to secure divine favour for an aristocratic 
constitution. 

The paian itself follows a declaration that Delphi had sanctioned its 
inclusion in the inscription. The text must have been intended for per- 
formance at the ritual inaugurated by Isyllos’ law and at subsequent cele- 
brations (l. 25). The paian consists mainly of an unimaginative recital 
of Asklepios’ birth-myth. Finally Isyllos provides an instance of Askle- 
pios’ power (ἀρετά) which both justifies Isyllos’ personal devotion to the 
god and links the cult at Epidauros with the ancient constitution of Sparta. 
Isyllos records how, at the time of Philip’s invasion of Lakonia, a sick boy 
saw a vision of the healer god Asklepios in shining armour. The message 
conveyed by the god was that he would heal the boy in due course, but first 
he had to help repel the Macedonians under Philip from Lakonia. Isyllos 
records that the god revealed this intention to him personally. Accordingly 
he felt motivated to go to Sparta to reveal Asklepios' intention to the Spar- 
tans. The ensuing battle was decided in the Spartans' favour and Asklepios 
was celebrated as their saviour in a theoxenia festival (81). Hence, Isyllos 
concludes, he erected this memorial to Asklepios' divine glory. 

We see that Isyllos’ paian, and the festival it accompanied, was po- 
litical in two senses. First, it sought to promote the ideal and practice 
of aristocracy in Epidauros;^ an elite of Epidaurian citizens was to be 
made responsible for the public ceremonial accorded Asklepios; second, 
this same god was linked by an instance of his power with the political and 
military fortunes of neighbouring Sparta. Isyllos says quite explicitly that 
Asklepios chose to defend the Spartans against the Macedonians because 





For ‘aristocracy’ read ‘oligarchy’ in the terms e.g. Thucydides uses to describe vying 
constitutions in the late fifth century. ‘Aristocracy’ is clearly the more flattering term as it 
suggests that limiting power to a select few is justified by some kind of natural superiority. 
In fact the superiority was a factor of i) birth and, related to that, ii) wealth in land and 
Property. Cf. Wilamowitz (1886, 5). 
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they upheld the ancient law-code of Lykourgos, which derived from Del- 
phi?? The Macedonians wished to erase Sparta's βασιληΐδα τιμήν, that 
is, their ancient monarchy. Asklepios’ decision to defend Sparta against 
Philip was — in the eyes of Isyllos -- further evidence that Asklepios cham- 
pioned conservative political ideals. Thus both the political theorizing 
which opens the inscription, in which Isyllos declares his allegiance to 
aristocracy/oligarchy, and the final exemplum of Asklepios’ power, point 
in the same direction: cult and politics must work together to maintain an 
aristocratic order such as Sparta always championed, and other Pelopon- 
nesian states more intermittently (see Sineux, 1999). 


If we had only the text of the paian, it would appear quite innocent of 
any overt political intention. There is nothing in the birth-myth of Askle- 
pios or the prayer to him for health which favours one social group over 
another.?Ó In context, however, we see how the paian was one element of a 
ritual designed to establish a model for political aristocracy. At other times 
and in other cities we hear of political changes being marked by festivities 
or rites in a religious context, without being told the details of the cere- 
monies. For example, when the oligarchy of the Four Hundred was ratified 
in Athens in 411 B.C., we are told that the Assembly met at the sanctuary 
of Poseidon Hippios outside Athens at Kolonos (Thuc. 8.67.2) and that the 
elected oligarchs were installed in power by means of 'prayers and sacri- 
fices’ (ibid. 70.1: ὅσα πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς εὐχαῖς καὶ θυσίαις καθιστάμενοι 
ἐς τὴν ἀρχὴν ἐχρήσαντο); conversely, when the oligarchs were ousted 
later that year, the Assembly met in the theatre of Dionysos in Athens to 
restore the democracy (ibid. 93.3). Since meetings of the Assembly were 
opened by religious formalities in honour of the presiding deities, we are 
entitled to assume that Poseidon and Dionysos respectively received wor- 
ship at these ceremonies? The texts of the hymns or prayers used were 


ἐσπούδασε τὴν ἀρχὴν ὁ Λυκοῦργος ὥστε μαντείαν ex Δελφῶν κομίσαι περὶ αὐτῆς, 
ἣν ῥήτραν καλοῦσιν: “Lykourgos took this office so seriously that he obtained an oracle 
from Delphi concerning it, which they call the ‘rhetra’”. See West (1972, vol.ii, p.151). 
Perhaps Isyllos even saw a parallel between his own {εχ sacra following consultation of 
Delphi and the famous precedent set by Lykourgos of statesmanship in harmony with reli- 
gious authority. 

36Sineux (1999, 165) suggests that χλέος in the name Kleophama and Aigla herself 
(“celle qui rayonne, n'est pas sans évoquer le kudos, l'éclat extérieur, visible, dont est 
illuminé le guerrier aristocratique qui a remporté la victoire") represents the aristocratic 
virtue of ‘brilliant fame’ in a military context. 
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no doubt politically innocent, like that of Isyllos, but the context gave them 
an overt political slant. Similarly, when democracy was restored to Athens 
in 403 B.C. following the demise of the Thirty, a procession in honour 
of Athena, undoubtedly accompanied by hymn-singing, marked the event 
(Lysias 13.80-81). Isyllos’ inscription affords the unique opportunity of 
observing the text of a religious hymn in its political context, as well as a 
glimpse of its author’s background. 


Dating 


A number of points within this general frame require closer consideration. 
First, the date of the inscription. The majority of editors agree in identi- 
fying the invasion of Lakonia by Philip mentioned in lines 63-4 with that 
of Philip II of Macedon in 338 B.C., shortly after Chaironeia. Some 
support for this dating comes from the letter forms of Isyllos’ inscription 
which match those of the Epidaurian iamata of the late fourth/early third 
century? Although the conflict between Philip and the Spartans referred 
to by Isyllos may relatively securely be assigned to Philip II's incursion 
into the Peloponnese in 338 BC, there are discrepancies between Isyllos’ 
account and other sources; Hammond & Griffith (1979, 616-17) point out 
that it can hardly have been Philip’s intention to ‘overthrow’ the Lakonian 
kingship, as Isyllos asserts, and secondly that “in what sense Asklepios 
could be thought of as having 'saved' Sparta in this crisis, as Isyllos cele- 
brates it, is wholly obscure". z 

However, if we have a terminus post quem in Philip II's invasion in 338, 
we do not have an absolute date for the inscription, as section F describes 
a sequence of events earlier than the ratification of the sacred law itself. 





See A. Andrewes’ commentary in HCT vol. V, Oxford 1981. Prayers and sacrifice at 
the commencement of an assembly meeting: Mikalson (1983, 13). 

5'Wilamowitz, Powell, Edelstein, Hammond & Griffith (1979, 616-19) all prefer the 
earlier invasion of Philip II. Only Blass (1885, 822f.) argued for a possible alternative -- 
Philip V's presence in the Peloponnese in 218 BC. Polybios' narrative of the events of 218 
B.C. (V 20-23), however, certainly does not square with Isyllos' claim that Asklepios had 
helped the Spartans to rout the Macedonians. On the contrary, in 218 BC the Epidauri- 
ans erected a statue of Philip V because he had defeated Sparta (cf. IG IV 1372 and R.A. 
Tomlinson, Epidauros, London/Toronto/New York 1983, 30), a decision hardly compatible 
with Isyllos’ monument, if dedicated in that same year. Admittedly, Philip V is not men- 
tioned by name in this inscription, but the editor princeps states that all the circumstances 
point in his direction. 

*Wilamowitz (1886, 36); on the iamata see Lidonnici (1995). 
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Isyllos’ argument runs: “Asklepios showed his power then; therefore I am 
devoting this inscription now.” The question is: how much time passed 
between the historical exemplum of Asklepios’ power and the passing of 
the sacred law? This question is bound up with the identification of the boy 
(παῖς) mentioned at lines 67 and 69 of F. There are three possibilities: (i) 
the boy is Isyllos himself. In that case he was young and ailing when Philip 
invaded and the inscription must be dated to his maturity. Wilamowitz 
chooses to think that Isyllos was an old man when he finally recorded the 
inscription, around seventy, so that the text dates to c. 278 BC (1886, 36). 
(ii) the boy is not Isyllos himself, but his son or possibly slave. In that case 
we do not need to assume nearly such a long interval between epiphany 
of Asklepios and recording of the inscription. It could be dated to the last 
quarter of the fourth century; (iii) the boy is someone quite unrelated to 
Isyllos; this is the least likely option. 

Of these options we prefer the interpretation which makes the boy Isyl- 
los’ son, although there are problems here which require discussion. In line 
67 Isyllos abruptly introduces ‘the boy’ (6 παῖς), who is said to have been 
ill at the time of Philip’s invasion and to have come from Bousporos®! to 
Epidauros to seek Asklepios’ help. The boy approached Asklepios, saw 
him (69 παῖς 8’ ἐσιδών σε), and entreated him to help him. Then Isyllos 
changes from third person narrative to a first person account of how he, 
Isyllos, heard the god's answer: “You (sc. Asklepios) spoke the following 
truthful words to me.” (72 τὺ δέ μοι κτλ.). The narrative continues in the 
first person, recounting how Isyllos reacted to his personal sighting of the 
god. Now Wilamowitz' view that the boy is identical with Isyllos at an 
earlier stage of life explains the switch from third to first person narrative 
in that the narrator speaks of himself first from third person distance (ap- 
propriate to the span of dividing years), then switches to first person when 
he wants to emphasize his personal vision of the god. But it does not ex- 
plain the abrupt introduction of 6 παῖς to begin with (the reader cannot help 
wondering: which boy?). A further — in our opinion, insurmountable — dif- 





$9 Wilamowitz (ibid. 24) rejects the possibility that Isyllos may have been referring to his 
son (or slave) here. Sineux (1999, 155), without argument, adopts the view that the ‘boy’ 
is Isyllos himself. 

6l Probably an outlying village near Epidauros, see Wilamowitz (1886, 24). An in- 
scription from 272 BC (H. Collitz, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, νο], 
ii, Göttingen 1899 no. 2563, 1. 41) mentions a διδάσκαλος [Ἴ]συλος Χρυσολάου 
Βοσπορίτης who led a chorus to victory at Delphi — not our Isyllos as he was the son 
of a man called Sokrates, but obviously from the same village. 
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ficulty is also involved in this interpretation. If the boy was the youthful, 
sick Isyllos, how did he jump up from his sickbed after seeing Asklepios 
and report the sighting to the Spartans? Would the Spartans have listened 
to a boy from an Epidaurian village? That the message to the Spartans was 
contemporaneous with Philip’s invasion, and hence with the epiphany of 
Asklepios is guaranteed by the construction of line 77 in which Asklepios' 
departure to help the Spartans is paired with Isyllos’ decision to tell the 
Spartans about his promise of help (Oc ὃ μὲν... ἐμὲ δ᾽...). Moreover 
lines 79-80 make it clear that Isyllos’ announcement to the Spartans came 
before their salvation.® Following this, they declared a festival for Askle- 
pios as saviour, which they might not have done if told some time after the 
event that Asklepios had helped them. These considerations seem to us to 
preclude the possibility of Isyllos himself having been the sick boy who 
consulted Asklepios at precisely the moment the god was occupied with 
going to the Spartans’ aid. 

The problem is solved if we assume that the boy was Isyllos’ son and 
that father and son together sought the god’s help in Epidauros. The father 
was there when the son entreated the god; he, the father, saw Asklepios 
and heard his words. Various sources show us how a patient supplicating 
the god might go escorted by a close relative: in many cases the patient 
was no doubt not capable of going alone. We have one example in the 
Epidaurian iamata (no. B 21) of the mother of one Arate who under- 
went incubation on behalf of her daughter and saw a healing dream which 
resulted in her daughter's recovery.“ Or again, when the blind Ploutos 
in Aristophanes’ play visited the Athenian Asklepieion, Karion escorted 
him, helped him lie down in the temple (662) and, after some typically 
Aristophanean tom-foolery under cover of night, saw the god going on 





*Isyllos makes it sound as if the Spartans defeated the Macedonian aggressors; in fact 
their ‘victory’ appears to have consisted in the fact that the victorious Philip did not lay 
their city to waste (Polybius 9.28.7). 

Edelstein (1945, vol. i nos. 423, 447) shows someone undergoing incubation on behalf 
of the sick person. Ο.Α. Meier, Antike Inkubation und moderne Psychotherapie, Zürich 
1949, 61, cites instances of ‘substitute’ incubation, when the real patient was too sick to 
visit the sanctuary: Strabo 17.1.17 (=801) (cult of Sarapis: ἐγχοιμᾶσθαι αὐτοὺς ὑπὲρ 
ἑαυτῶν jj ἑτέρων); Hdt. 8.134; Pausanias 10.38.13; cf. Deubner, De incubatione 85. 
Kerenyi (1948, pl. 21) shows a father and boy sacrificing to Asklepios. Similarly one 
person could consult the Delphic oracle on behalf of another, as e.g. Kreousa pretends to 
do in Eur. Jon 330ff. 

“Cf. Krug (1984, 138-9). 
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his rounds of the patients (708ff.). A reverse instance of the situation we 
envisage between Isyllos and his son occurs in Aristophanes, Wasps 122- 
3, where Bdelykleon brings his father for treatment to the Asklepieion 
on Aigina and makes him undergo incubation (122-3 εἶτα ξυλλαβὼν / 
νύκτωρ κατέκλινεν αὐτὸν εἰς Ἀσκληπιοῦ). 


The well-known phenomenon of the omission of possessive pronoun 
when family relations are concerned (e.g. Callimachus, HDem 94) would 
explain why it sufficed for Isyllos to write 6 παῖς for 6 παῖς µου. Moreover, 
one should not forget that for Isyllos himself, and perhaps for the first 
generation of readers of his inscription, it was totally obvious whose son 
was intended. If this supposition is correct, we should envisage Isyllos’ 
son coming in to Epidauros from an outlying village, Bousporos, to seek 
help from the healing god in the company of his father. Isyllos’ devotion 
to the god would be motivated just as strongly if the god helped his ailing 
son, as himself, Isyllos. If the father shared the incubation with the son, 
there is no reason why he should not have ‘seen’ Asklepios and received a 
communication from him during the night. 


The consequences of this reasoning for the dating of the inscription 
are that it may have followed relatively soon after 338 B.C., perhaps only 
a few years. Line 7 refers to the passage of some time between Isyllos’ 
first resolve to promote aristocracy — a time which we can perhaps equate 
with his receiving the communication from Asklepios and his successful 
mission to Sparta — and his subsequent authorship of the sacred law: “I 
held that opinion then and I expressed it and I say it now”. On the other 
hand line 8 seems to equate this time-span between ‘then’ and ‘now’ with 
Isyllos’ resolve while he was drafting the proposal in his mind and its sub- 
sequent ratification as sacred law by the authorities of Epidauros (εὐξάμην 
- sc. then - ἀνγράψεν. al x’ εἰς τάνδε τὰν γνώμαν πέτη / ὃ νόμος 
ἁμὶν öv ἐπέδειξα — that is, after its passage into law). It seems to us most 
natural to equate the ‘then’ of Isyllos’ resolve with his first vision of Askle- 
pios combined with proof of the god’s efficacy in supporting the Spartans 
against Philip. The ‘now’ of the inscription should then follow on quite 
soon after official ratification of Isyllos’ motion. One or two years would 
seem to us sufficient for this process. As a tentative date we would accord- 
ingly suggest 335-330 BC. 
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The ritual 


Isyllos’ law seems to envisage the inauguration of a new ceremony in hon- 
our of Apollo Maleatas and Asklepios.© The ceremony he proposed con- 
sisted of traditional elements: a procession followed by a prayer to the 
gods concerned, to be repeated annually. That a sacrifice accompanied the 
prayer is self-evident, but not actually mentioned in the law. Onto this 
traditional frame Isyllos projects his personal ideology by careful stipula- 
tion of the active participants in the ceremony: only the leading aristocrats 
of Epidauros and the surrounding phylai, who will represent, and pray 
for, the whole community. The criteria for their selection — nobility (14 
ἀριστεύωσι), the governing temper (16 πολιοῦχος ἀρετά) and respectabil- 
ity (αἰδώς) ~ are congruent with the ideology which they will represent 
before Asklepios and Apollo (24 καλοκἀγαθίαν). One aspect of their ap- 
pearance — the long flowing hair — reflects both a traditional attribute of 
Apollo and the hair-style favoured by Spartiates.°° The white robes they 
are to wear are characteristic of priests in Asklepios' cult (see Edelstein 
& Edelstein, 1945, vol. ii 192 and n. 5). We note how the sacred plants 
they are to carry diplomatically combine the joint cult of Apollo Maleatas 
and Asklepios: the celebrants will wear garlands of laurel in honour of 
Apollo (20 δάφνας στεφάνοις), and carry sprigs of olive for Asklepios 
(20 ἔρνεσι ἐλαίας). That the procession is in honour of both gods is em- 
phasized in lines 18 and 27-31, in which Isyllos recognizes the priority of 
Apollo Maleatas over Asklepios at Epidauros,® citing Trikka as another 
instance of Asklepios' cult at which honour must first be paid to Apollo. 
The paian which Isyllos composed and recorded in the inscription af- 
ter first consulting the Delphic oracle no doubt provided accompanying 
music and song for the procession to the temple, and perhaps at the sac- 
rifice too (Sineux, 1999, 156). The paian of Isyllos is not impressive for 
its poetry. Its language is flat, with only a faint poetic gleam in the de- 





“Thus Wilamowitz and Edelstein & Edelstein (1945, vol. ii 196 n. 6) against Nilsson 
(1957, 1 410), who believes that Isyllos’ law applied to the main festival of Asklepios at 
Epidauros. 

SCF. Wilamowitz (1886, 39): long hair of celebrants is a ‘gutlakonische adelssitte’. 
Apollo himself, of course, is ‘unshorn’, ἀχερσεχόμης. 

VA priority which is borne out by the archaeological record; cf. Nilsson (1955, I 539 
with references); Edelstein & Edelstein (1945, vol. ii 99 with notes). The first temple of 
Asklepios at Epidauros was begun in 420: before that he had an altar and abaton in Apollo's 
temple; cf. A. Burford, The Greek Temple Buildings at Epidauros, Liverpool 1969, 47-51 
with fig. 4. 
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scription of Apollo's lust for Koronis (49-50 παρθενίαν ὥραν ἔλυσε, “he 
loosed the season of her virginity”; λεχέων ἱμεροέντων ἐπέβας “you be- 
strode her desirable bed"). Most of the poem consists of pedantic genea- 
logy, with awkward repetitions (45-7 Κλεοφήμα δ᾽ ὀνομάσθη... Αἴγλα 
δ᾽ ὀνομάσθη... δὲ Kopovic ἐπεκλήθη. 49 and 53: ὥραν ἔλυσε... ἔλυσεν 
ὠδῖνα) and barely grammatical expressions (46 Ey δὲ Φλεγύα γένετο...: 
"from Phlegyas was born (2), and she was called Aigla" (for the difficul- 
ties here see vol. ID); 55 ἐπίκλησιν δέ νιν Αἴγλας µατρὸς...: “And by the 
name of his mother Aigla he called him Asklepios...”). 

Its originality lies in the determinedly local slant which Isyllos gives 
both to the cult of Asklepios at Epidauros and his birth-myth.® He claims 
that the version he is about to recount is the traditional one received by 
the ancestors of the Epidaurians. The cult of Apollo was founded by one 
Malos, certainly considered an indigenous inhabitant of Epidauros (al- 
though this is not made clear in the paian). Of the traditionally Thes- 
salian Phlegyas Isyllos boldly affirms that “Epidauros was his home town" 
(πατρίδ᾽ Ἐπίδαυρον ἔναιεν 43) and that he married the daughter of Ma- 
los, Kleophama. From this union Aigla/Koronis was born, who conceived 
Asklepios by Apollo. The god was born in Epidauros, helped by Apollo 
and the Fates. Now this version flies in the face of an otherwise dominant 
tradition going back to the Hesiodic Catalogue (see note on 1. 43). Wil- 
amowitz convincingly demonstrates how the Thessalian version of Askle- 
pios’ birth® derives, with modifications, from the Hesiodic account which 
placed Phlegyas in Thessaly (the Dotian plain) and told the story of his 
daughter Koronis’ infidelity to Apollo:'? after conceiving Asklepios by 
Apollo, Koronis prepared to marry Ischys. When a crow informed Apollo 
of the betrayal, the god ordered Artemis to shoot Koronis; however, he 
saved his baby son Asklepios from Koronis’ funeral pyre. Isyllos has 
transferred the birth-myth from Thessaly to Epidauros — even claiming in 
ll. 29-31 that practices at Trikka derive from Epidauros — and suppressed 
the story of Koronis’ infidelity to Apollo."! Instead of punishing the preg- 





Full discussion of the Epidaurian bias of Isyllos’ account in Sineux (1999, 161-166); 
Sineux suggests that Isyllos' version was meant to refute the rival claim of the Messenians 
to Asklepios' birthplace, following the restoration of Messenia. 

S Found in Pindar P 3, Pherekydes ap. X Pindar P 3.59,60a Drachmann, Apollodorus 
Bibl. 3,10, 3. 

P Hes. fr. 60 M.-W.; Wilamowitz (1886, 58ff.); cf. Edelstein & Edelstein (1945, vol. ii 
24ff.). 

71 An interesting parallel for the transference of Asklepios’ birth to a particular locality 
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nant Koronis as in the Hesiodic account, Apollo in Isyllos helps her give 
birth to Asklepios. 


Isyllos’ account contains local bias even compared with another Epi- 
daurian version recorded by Pausanias (2.26.3-6, cf. Sineux (1999, 164)). 
In this, Phlegyas came with his pregnant daughter Koronis to Epidauros 
with a view to spying out the land. His daughter gave birth to Asklepios 
while they were in Epidauros.’? It is clear that the author of this version 
intended to combine local conviction that Asklepios was born in Epidauros 
with the dominant mythical tradition that Phlegyas was a Thessalian. Isyl- 
los takes the matter a step further in claiming that Phlegyas himself was a 
local. 


The suppression of τὸ ἀπρεπές, the unseemly, is well-known from Pin- 
dar but can also be paralleled in hymns. Aristonoos, for example, in his 
paian to Apollo omits the killing of Python and Apollo's ensuing wander- 
ings in search of purification from the blood-taint (see no. 2.4). In HDem 
17-18 Callimachus prefers not to relate that which will pain the goddess, 
but rather that which will cheer her. In the same way Isyllos makes no 
mention of the motif of Koronis' infidelity to Apollo and the god's result- 
ing anger. This leads to a little difficulty with the name Koronis: tradition- 
ally the name was connected with the myth relating how a crow (κορώνη) 
informed Apollo of Koronis' infidelity. When Isyllos drops this story, he 
needs an alternative explanation for the name Koronis: his solution is to 
name Phlegyas' daughter Aigla in the first instance, adding that she re- 





for political purposes comes in SEG 38, 1988, no.1476, a decree from Xanthos respond- 
ing to an embassy from Kytenion requesting aid for rebuilding the city's defences. The 
Kytenian ambassadors appealed to the ancestral ties (συγγένεια) which obtained between 
Xanthos and Kytenion because Leto had given birth to Apollo and Artemis at Xanthos and 
Apollo's son Asklepios had been born to Koronis, daughter of Phlegyas, in Doris: Λητοῦν 
γάρ, thy τῆς πόλεως ἀρχηγέτιν τῆς ἡμετέρας, γεννῆσαι Ἄρτεμίν τε καὶ Ἀπόλλωνα 
παρ᾽ ἡμεῖν' Ἀπόλλωνος δὲ xal Κορωνίδος τῆς Φλεγύου τοῦ ἀπὸ Δώρου γενέσθαι ἐν 
τῆι Δωρίδι Ἀσκληπιόν: τῆς δὲ συγγενείας ὑπαρχούσης αὐτοῖς πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τῶν 
θεῶν τούτων κτλ. Thanks to A. Chaniotis for this reference. Further parallels: on the 
strength of a local fountain called Tritonis, the people of a small Arcadian town Aliphera 
claimed that Athena (Tritogeneia) was born on their territory: Paus. 8.26.2; the Boeotian 
town of Delion claimed Apollo was born there because of the local mountain named Délos: 
Plut. Pelop. 16. 

"This account, with its wilful manipulation of tradition, reminds one of Luke's account 
of the nativity: (2.3-6; cf. Matthew 2.1-6): Joseph went with the pregnant Mary from 
Galilee to Bethlehem so that the baby could be born in David’s city. Thanks to R. Gordon 
for the comparison, who refers to R.L. Fox, The Unauthorized Version, 1991, 27-38. 
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ceived the nickname Koronis for her beauty. The logic of this is considered 
in the commentary. 


6.5 Hymn to Pan 
Anonymous Epidauros ?mid-Hellenistic 


“Of Pan, leader of Nymphs, 
darling of Naiads, I sing, 
star of the dance-floor, 
prince of popular music. 

5 From sweet-sounding pipes 
he coaxes heavenly notes, 
stepping lightly to the tune, 
prancing in shady dives, 
acting a body pantomime 

10 gifted dancer and good-looker 
sporting a golden beard. 
A panoply of harmonies 
wafts to the starry heavens 
where the company of gods 

15 soak up his heavenly strains. 
The whole earth and sea 
join in your delight. You 
are everything's support! 
O hail! Pan, Pan!” 


This charming little piece neither calls Pan to Epidauros, nor asks a specific 
request of him, but contents itself with describing and praising the god's 
nature and character as musical entertainer of the gods. In this it stands 
in a direct line with the Homeric Hymn to Pan, but the constant references 
to Pan's cosmic universality (through harping on the sense of παν in lines 
9 παμφυὲς, 13 πανωιδὸς, 18 ἔρεισμα πάντων) are an indication that the 
composition can hardly be earlier than the Hellenistic period. Pan only 
becomes elevated to the status of ‘omnipotent god of all’ at a late stage: "^ 





For an attempt to reconstruct another Hellenistic hymn to Pan see A. Barigazzi, ‘Un 
frammento dell’ inno a Pan di Arato’, RAM 117, 1974, 221-46 (cf. CA p. 131f.). 
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to the texts quoted by Maas (1933, 133) (Orphic Hymn 34 to Apollo, and 
11 to Pan) one can add the magical hymns nos. I and II in PGM.?? Line 9 
παμφυὲς νωμῶν δέµας represents an interesting transition from the earlier 
picture of a Pan whose body can contort into all manner of dance positions 
and steps, into a Protean figure whose body can undergo metamorphosis, 
presumably into the various cosmic elements. The word παμφυὲς, ‘of all 
natures’, goes further than ‘of all shapes’, which a single nature could 
assume. 6 


The first four lines delineate Pan’s character as god of music and dance, 
which he performs in wild nature, accompanied by nymphs and Naiads; the 
following lines (5-11) elaborate on this general statement by describing in 
timeless present tense what the god does: he plays on his pan-pipes, dances 
to the beat, cutting a fine figure. Then the poet links this rather solitary oc- 
cupation on earth to the community of gods: the sound of Pan's revelry 
rises to heaven, where it ‘waters’ (ῥαίνουσα i.e. refreshes, entertains) the 
company of Olympians. The piece closes, rather in the manner of the Epi- 
daurian hymn to the Mother of the Gods (no. 6.2), by stating the universal 
recognition Pan receives (land and sea join in his praise). 

In fact these two Epidaurian hymns share a number of features: both 
use short lines with stichic metres (with occasional katalexis). Both com- 
positions open with a declaration of intent (‘I sing’ and ‘Muses, sing’), 
contain in their main body either simple narrative or description of a defin- 
ing moment/activity in the god’s life, and close with a definition of the 
god’s right to cosmic honours. The last line of each contains a formula of 
salutation; there is no prayer in either. 





Cf. W.H. Roscher, ‘Pan als Allgott’, in: Festschrift J. Overbeck, Leipzig 1893, 58ff. 

Νο. 1, which does not name Pan directly ~ although, by analogy with 1], he is clearly 
the 'Allschópfer' - employs similar harping on the root παν-: 5 πάντων γενέτωρ, 6 πάντα 
χρατύνεις, 11 κύριε παντοκράτωρ, ἅγιε καὶ δέσποτα πάντων. In II we find Δεῦρο 
(σύ), παντὸς χτίστα, θεῶν θεέ, κοίρανε (πάντος), / Πάν κτλ. and in l. 4 6 τὰ πάντα 
Χτίσσας. 

Note Pindar fr. 96 (= Aristotle, Rhet. 2.24, 1401417) à μάκαρ, ὅν τε μεγάλας θεοῦ 
κύνα παντοδαπὸν / καλέοισιν Ὀλύμπιοι, “Ὁ Lord, whom the Olympians call the dog- 
of-all-shapes of the Great Goddess. ..”. Wagman (1995, 84) observes a similar transition, 
or divide, in the poem between a ‘Pan tradizionale’ (“imagerie di tipo pastorale: v. 1, Ninfe, 
v. 2 Naiadi; v. 5 zampogna; v. 8 grotte") and ‘il Pan cosmico’ (“Imagerie di tipo cosmico: 
v. 12 firmamento: v. 16 terra e mare"). 
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Date 


Is it possible to be more precise about the dating of the piece? Maas saw 
no objection to a fourth or third c. BC date, although he admitted that ‘cos- 
mic’ Pan cannot be traced earlier than the Hellenistic period. However, 
as Haldane (1968, 22 with n. 15) points out, it was only at a much later 
(Roman) stage that the notion of Pan as a universal cosmic force became 
so current that a literary text (like the Pan piece) could refer to it as self- 
evident. Wilamowitz and Latte had already argued that the piece might be 
contemporary with Mesomedes' trochaic hymns (Hadrian's reign). Wag- 
man has mustered further arguments in support of this view; in particular 
he points to the combination of artificially ‘literary’ language (with many 
echoes of Pindar) with simple stichic metre; the use of rhyme, half-rhyme, 
internal rhyme and sonorous alliteration "sembrano infatti riflettere la tran- 
sizione da una metrica quantitativa ad una non-quantitativa" (1995, 90).7 
A further argument is the relatively uncorrupted state of the text, by con- 
trast with that of, e.g., the Epidaurian hymn to the Mother of the Gods 
(no. 6.2) with its various signs of textual corruption. The intact state of 
the Pan hymn is, according to Wagman, a sign that not many generations 
of performance had passed between its composition and its recording on 
stone (2nd/3rd c. AD). 

The author's use of prepositions may also point to late idiom. Latte 
had already pointed out that “dancing to the tune" (ἐς µέλος... βαίνων 7) 
represents a post-classical use of ἐς, where classical Greek would use πρὸς 
or perhaps κατὰ with the accusative. One wonders about κατ’ ἄντρων in 
l. 8 as well. Classical usage would require a meaning such as ‘down from’ 
or ‘down into’ (see note in vol. II), whereas what appears to be the natural 
sense here (Pan dancing in, or perhaps in the mouth of, mountain caves) is 
a late use of κατὰ + gen. (Wagman ‘per’). 

Are there arguments in support of Maas' view that the piece may be 
quite early (4th/3rd c. BC)? One can exaggerate the degree to which 'cos- 
mic' Pan is present in this poem; true, there are allusions to cosmic uni- 
versality, but they are not nearly as pronounced as in the texts mentioned 
above (n. 75). Moreover, the other Olympians are in evidence in this poem 





"Equivalent to Haldane's first and second arguments (1968, 22 n. 15): “The over- 
sophisticated style suggests a late archaizing hand" and "Simple stichic metres, especially 
iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic, are a characteristic feature of the lyric hymns of the Hadri- 
anic age". 
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as heavenly audience to Pan’s dance; they are not ousted by a monotheistic 
concept of Pan-'All-Schópfer' as in PGM hymn I. Whilst it is true that 
the poem uses self-consciously literary language and a number of phonic 
effects alien to the classical age, it need not therefore be later than Hel- 
lenistic, an age which produced some bizarre experimentation with rhyme, 
line-shape, acrostics etc. It is not true (pace Wagman) that the principles of 
quantifying verse seem on the point of being replaced by stress and rhyme. 
On the contrary, the author uses strict trochaic measures (with catalexis); 
nor do prosodic errors reveal a faltering grasp of syllable quantity as, for 
example, in the hymns to Telesphoros (no. 7.7), known to be late by the 
age of the cult which they serve. Why is the piece anonymous if it was 
written down at, or shortly after, the time of composition? Other hymns 
recording a particularly good composition for a specific event — e.g. those 
by Limenios, Aristonoos, Philodamos — bear the author’s name and the 
honours accorded him. If Haldane’s suggestion (1968, n. 15) were cor- 
rect that this poem was “an exhibition piece, designed in all probability for 
performance by an individual kitharode at a musical ἀγών and published 
in token of victory” it is surprising that there is no indication of author or 
event. We possess various anonymous hymns recorded on stone from sanc- 
tuaries — the hymn of the Kouretes, the hymn to the Mother of the Gods, 
the Erythraean Paian — which are anonymous presumably for the reason 
that the texts are a good deal older than the date of their inscription. In 
our opinion, the same is likely to be the case with this hymn to Pan. We 
assume that it is several centuries older than the inscription (314 c. AD), 
although it is impossible to be more precise than this. 


6.6 A prayer to Asklepios in Herodas 


Herodas, Mimiambus 4 ?Kos early 3rd c. BC 


“We greet you, Lord Paieon, who rule in Trikka 

and have founded lovely Kos and Epidauros! 

And Koronis, who bore you, and Apollo, 

greetings! and on your right, whose hand you hold, 
5 Health, and you to whom belong these sacred altars, 

Panake and Epio and leso, we salute you all! 

And the sackers of Leomedon's house and walls, 
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brother healers of rampaging illnesses, 
Podaleirios and Machaon, we greet you; 

10 and all the gods who share your residence 
and goddesses, father Paieon! Come kindly 
and receive this cockerel, crower on the rooftop, 
which I sacrifice to you as a tasty morsel. 
For our resources are limited and poor: 

15 — we'd rather sacrifice an ox or piglet rich 
in luscious fat and not this cock as doctor's fee 
for the diseases which you cured us of by laying 
your healing hands upon us, O our deliverer!" 


The prayer is spoken by a woman, Kynno, on arrival at the temple of Askle- 
pios (probably on Kos, see note on 1. 2 in vol. 11), where she and her friend 
Phila wish to sacrifice a cock as a thank offering for Asklepios' healing 
offices (lines 11-19). Herodas' mimes imitate the events and people of real 
life, and there is nothing in Kynno's prayer which is discordant with other 
surviving texts. The humour begins when she suggests to Asklepios that 
he look on their rather meagre offering — a cock not an ox or a fat pig — as a 
kind of side-dish (τἀπίδορπα 13) rather than a full meal, which she cannot 
afford. The remark picks up the tradition of jokes about the gods being 
hungry for their sacrificial offerings, which goes back to Hermes' greed 
in the Homeric Hymn, and, in particular, Aristophanes. Whilst Kynno's 
listing of gods (11. 3-11) is in accordance with the traditional language of 
hymns to Asklepios, it also serves Herodas’ mimetic purpose in setting the 
scene in front of the temple: we learn which gods are represented by stat- 
uary, and also something about their posture (in 4-5 Asklepios is holding 
Hygieia's hand, who stands on his right side). 


6.7 Hymn to All the Gods 
Anonymous Epidauros 7? 


5 *...and Asklepios, master practitioner, 
and call on the twin Dioskouroi 
and the dignified Graces and the famous Muses 
and the merciful Fates 
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and tireless Helios and the full-bodied Moon 

10 — and all the heavenly bodies which crown the sky. 
We pray to all the gods who live forever 
and the immortal goddesses: protect this temple 
in Epidauros, bless its congregation of Greeks 
— you mighty saviours — 

15 with honourable gain!” 


Worship of All the Gods at Epidauros is probable as early as the end of the 
fourth c. BC (Wagman, 1995, T 4), but inscriptions relating to a cult proper 
date only to the imperial period (T 1 and 2). That the cult was subsidiary 
to the main local cult of Asklepios is indicated by the dedication made by 
one priest of Asklepios, Diogenes, to ‘Zeus and Helios and all the Gods’.”8 
Historically, it is likely that an official cult of All the Gods developed out 
of acommon formulation in prayers whereby petition of individual deities, 
either singly or in combination, concluded with an all-encompassing bow 
to all the gods and goddesses, no doubt to avoid the sin of omission."? 
The precise gods named in the lost lines of the present piece cannot be 
reconstructed. That the text itself is older than this inscription (late third 
c. A.D.), is probable, as in the case of the Epidaurian hymn to the Mother 
of the Gods (no. 6.2), but how much older is difficult to say. Maas argues 
for a Hellenistic date, to judge from the “lack of taste evidenced by the 
clumsy inclusion of Homeric hexameters” (sc. 11. 9-10). Wagman (1995) 
compares the metre of this piece (which he calls a ‘pasticcio’ on p. 59) with 
verse dedications to All the Gods by the priest Diogenes (T 2-3) in 297 
A.D., which are dactylic and show some Homeric touches, and speculates 
whether this hymn might not also be his work — an intriguing possibility. 





"T2 (A.D. 297) [Z]nvi καὶ Ἠελίωι καὶ πᾶσιν ἀειγενέεσσιν... Διογένης Δηοῦς 
πρόπολος, Παιήονος ἱρεύς (cf. T3). 

On the cult cf. F. Jacobi, Πάντες Θεοί, Diss. Halle 1930. Examples: Aristoph. Birds 
866 ὄρνισιν Ὀλυμπίοις xol Ὀλυμπίηισι πᾶσι καὶ πάσηισιν; Aesch. Suppl. 222 πάντων 
δ᾽ ἀνάκτων τῶνδε χοινοβωμίαν following a list of named deities; Cho. 800f.; Eur. Med. 
745; the prayer to Asklepios in Her. Mim. 4 (our no. 6.6, 1. 10); note the comparable hymn 
to All the Gods quoted by Stobaios 1.1.31a (p. 38 W.-H.). 


Chapter 7 


Athens 


No chapter shows up the disappearance of the texts of cult hymns more 
bleakly than this one on Athens. We are better informed about the cults of 
ancient Athens and Attica than any other Greek city-state, and yet barely 
anything survives of the hymns which -- we are informed, and can safely 
assume -- accompanied almost every step of religious ritual. The Atheni- 
ans seem to have been less concerned to record the texts of notable hymns 
on stone than were the temple authorities of Delphi and Epidauros. A few 
lines of Sophocles’ famous paian to Asklepios survive on stone; then a gap 
of nearly seven centuries until we discover a few mutilated remains of sa- 
cred songs from the healing cult of Telesphoros and an oddly anomalous 
‘morning song’ to Asklepios. If we wish to flesh out these pathetically in- 
adequate bones we must turn to the literary and dramatic arts which flour- 
ished at Athens: the four chapters following this one present a selection of 
hymnic texts composed by the four major playwrights of Athens proving 
that the hymn-writing art flourished in fifth-century Athens for the stage 
and orchestra of Dionysos’ theatre. 

In addition to the scanty inscriptions, we include in this chapter several 
texts which may on the one hand be classed as literary, but which also were 
attached to a particular social or religious setting and which are therefore 
closer to ‘cult hymns’ than to literary fictions. Athenaios records the texts 
of a number of short poems known collectively as ‘Attic skolia’, that is, 
traditional songs which were learned and then sung by one or more guests 
at the symposion. They are, by definition, sympotic poetry and much of 
what was said in the introduction to the chapter on sympotic poetry of the 
earlier lyric poets of Lesbos and the islands applies here. Some of the Attic 
Skolia are devoted exclusively to individual gods, or groups of gods, and, 
since their performance at the symposion constituted some kind of prayer 
to the divinity addressed, perhaps accompanied by a wine libation, they 
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may be seen as traditional hymnic texts; their short and formulaic charac- 
ter indicates that they were repeated routinely by generations of symposion 
guests, like ‘graces’ spoken at mealtimes, although these skolia were un- 
doubtedly sung. 

Equally regrettable is the loss of nearly all the highly finished texts per- 
formed at such festivals as the Thargelia or Anthesteria, at which cult songs 
such as dithyrambs and paians were performed by carefully trained cho- 
ruses of boys and grown men; Pindar’s ‘Athenian dithyramb’ (our no. 7.1) 
is a fragmentary exception here, revealing the high literary art which must 
have characterized the majority of compositions entered for the Athenian 
dithyramb competitions by such poets as Simonides, Pindar and Bacchyl- 
ides. We include here our general remarks about the development and 
character of the dithyramb, as (1) the dithyrambic competitions in Athens 
were certainly among the most famous in the first half of the fifth century, 
and (2) by way of introduction to Pindar’s dithyramb for the Athenians. 

A curiously moving, but also strikingly anomalous, text also finds its 
appropriate place in this chapter: Aristotle’s ‘hymn to Virtue’ (7.4), which 
was composed to celebrate the memory of his dead friend Hermeias and 
which may have been performed jointly by members of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophical school at Athens. If nothing else, this text, composed in faultless 
dactylo-epitrite metre and exhibiting complete familiarity with all the topoi 
of the hymn-maker’s art, shows that there was no real divide between the 
philosophers and the artists in fourth-century Athens: modern tendencies 
to separate prose writers from poets, philosophers from artists, university 
departments and libraries from each other, do not match similar divisions 
in the education or abilities or even interests of the ancient Greeks. This 
should not surprise us when we consider the age following Aristotle: then 
learning and research went hand-in-hand with original poetic composition, 
indeed learning was intended to mine earlier literature with a view to re- 
deploying traditional knowledge and language in innovative forms. Nev- 
ertheless it is a sobering and, we repeat, moving experience to find this 
hymnic eulogy by the master of the analytic prose treatise. 


Dionysos and the dithyramb 


In his taxonomy of hymns Proklos states of the dithyramb: 


“On the one hand the dithyramb is written for Dionysos; on the other it 
is named after him, either because Dionysos was raised in a two-doored 
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cave in Nysa or because he was discovered when the stitches in Zeus were 
removed or because he appears to have been born twice, once from Semele 
and a second time from the thigh. Pindar says that the dithyramb was 
discovered in Corinth; Aristotle maintains that it was Arion, the leader of 
the song, who first instituted the circular chorus.”! 


He goes on to compare the wild and exuberant music and dance of the 
dithyramb with the stately nome for Apollo: 


“The dithyramb is lively and displays a high degree of enthusiasm com- 
bined with dance; in reflecting in its composition the passions most closely 
allied with the god, it employs frenzied rhythms and makes simpler use of 
diction.” 


In Plutarch, de E ap. Delph. 9 p. 388e-389c (Kappel, 1992, Test. 89) we 
find a similar comparison of the agitated dithyramb at Delphi, this time 
with the paian: 


"They sing for the one god (sc. Dionysos) dithyrambic songs full of pas- 
sions and with a variety which exhibits irregularity and dislocation (...) 
to the other (sc. Apollo) the paian, an orderly and restrained form of mu- 
sic; and in their paintings and statues they depict Apollo as ageless and 
youthful, Dionysos as multi-faceted and polymorphous.”? 


‘In Phot. Bibl. 320a26-33 Henry: ὁ δὲ διθύραμβος γράφεται μὲν εἰς Διόνυσον, 
προσαγορεύεται δὲ ἐξ αὐτοῦ, ἥτοι διὰ τὸ κατὰ τὴν Νύσαν ἐν ἄντρωι διθύρωι 
τραφῆναι τὸν Διόνυσον ἢ διὰ τὸ λυθέντων τῶν ῥαμμάτων τοῦ Διὸς εὑρεθῆναι 
αὐτόν, ἢ διότι δὶς δοκεῖ γενέσθαι, ἅπαξ μὲν ἐκ τῆς Σεμέλης, δεύτερον δὲ ἐχ τοῦ 
μηροῦ. εὑρεθῆναι δὲ τὸν διθύραμβον Πίνδαρος ἐν Κορίνθωι λέγει τὸν δὲ ἀρξάμενον 
τῆς ὠιδῆς Ἀριστοτέλης Ἀρίονά φησιν εἶναι, ὃς πρῶτος τὸν κύκλιον ἤγαγε χορόν. The 
quotation from Aristotle (fr. 677 Rose) is not preserved elsewhere; one wonders whether 
Photios’ ‘Aristotle’ is not a slip for ‘Herodotus’ (1.23, see below n. 10); Sutton (1989, 14), 
following Edmonds, suggests that Aristokles, author of Περὶ τῆς Ἑρμιόνης ἱερῶν (FGrH 
463F 1), may be meant. 

"Ibid. 320b12-16: ἔστι δὲ ὃ μὲν διθύραμβος κεχινηµένος xal πολὺ τὸ ἐνθουσιῶδες 
μετὰ χορείας ἐμφαίνων, εἰς πάθη κατασχευαζόµενος τὰ μάλιστα οἰκεῖα τῶι θεῶι 
καὶ σεσόβηται μὲν τοῖς ῥυθμοῖς καὶ ἁπλουστέρως κέχρηται ταῖς λέξεσιν. 

?xal ἄιδουσι τῶι μὲν διθυραμβικὰ μέλη παθῶν μεστὰ xal μεταβολῆς πλάνην 
τινὰ χαὶ διαφόρησιν ἐχούσης ... τῶι δὲ παιᾶνα, τεταγμένην χαὶ σώφρονα μοῦσαν, 
ἀγήρων τε τοῦτον ἀεὶ καὶ νέον ἐκεῖνον δὲ πολυειδῆ καὶ πολύμορφον ἐν γραφαῖς καὶ 
πλάσμασι δημιουργοῦσι. For an explanation why Proklos compares the dithyramb with 
the nome, whilst Plutarch compares it with the paian, see Rutherford (1995b). 
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From these remarks it is evident that Plutarch and Proklos considered the 
dithyramb a Dionysian type of song-dance on account both of the god ad- 
dressed and of the characteristic quality of the music, dance and words. 
The various pseudo-etymologies cited by Proklos all relate to the birth- or 
childhood-myth of Dionysos, either by relating the ‘di-thyr-’ element to 
two doors (= birth canals, one in Semele and one in Zeus:* or the alleged 
two entrances of the cave in Mt. Nysa where Dionysos was raised), or by 
relating ‘di’ to Zeus’ name (genetive Dios) and ‘ramb-’ to the ‘stitches’ 
(rhammata) in Zeus’ thigh in which the embryonic Dionysos was enclosed 
after his premature birth from Semele? These popular etymologies cor- 
respond to Plato’s casual remark in the Laws that there is another type of 
song: “Dionysos’ birth, I suppose, which is called ‘dithyramb’ ".Ó 

When we look at the main extant fragments of Pindar’s dithyrambs 
(S.M. frr. 70b and 75, our nos. 5.2 and 7.1), the general descriptions of the 
dithyramb seem to be confirmed by the content of these songs: in fr. 75 
Dionysos is prominent as addressee of the song-dance and in fr. 70b he is 
the centre of attention at a wild Bacchic orgy celebrated by the gods on 
Olympos. However, when we turn to Bacchylides’ dithyrambs, the oppo- 
site is true: barely a mention of anything Dionysiac, no overt references 
to any festival or myth of Dionysos. Since Pindar and Bacchylides were 
contemporaries, one wonders how to explain this glaring discrepancy.’ 


Zimmermann’s monograph (1992) on the dithyramb contains not only 
chapters arranged in historical sequence devoted to the main periods from 
which evidence of dithyramb composition survives, but also attempts to 
link features of the dithyramb in any one period with the political and 
socio-historical context of its performance. Commencing with the famous 
fragment of Archilochos, in which the poet says: “I know how to take the 





“Cf. Etym. Gud. s.v. διθύραμβος, ὃ Διόνυσος, ὁ δὶς βεβηκὼς τὴν θύραν, τοῦτ᾽ 
ἔστι τὰ τῆς μητρὸς, xal δὶς τὸν τοῦ Διὸς μηρόν, "Dithyrambos — Dionysos, who twice 
passed the door, that is, that of his mother and a second time the thigh of Zeus”. 

"The Et. Magn. 274.50 records that Pindar played upon the words dithyrambos and 
lüthi rhamma (‘loose the stitch!’) (Pickard-Cambridge, 1927, 35-6). 

$700b1-5: Διονύσου γένεσις οἶμαι, διθύραμβος λεγόμενος. Pickard-Cambridge 
(1927, 14-15) discusses the possible etymological connection of dithyrambos with iambos 
and, more closely, thriambos (? ‘three-step’), concluding that the latter is equivalent to Lat. 
triumphus. 

"The loss of Simonides’ dithyrambs, successful fifty-six times in competition according 
to an epigram (Page, 1975, xxvii), (Pickard-Cambridge, 1927, 25-6), is particularly regret- 
table in itself and for comparison with the surviving fragments of Pindar and Bacchylides. 
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lead in singing the dithyramb, a beautiful song in honour of Lord Dionysos, 
once my mind has been struck by the lightning of wine”,® Zimmermann 
argues that, already at this early stage, the dithyramb was a choral song 
led (ἐξάρχω) by an exarchon, ‘chorus-leader’? (in this case Archilochos), 
of drunken Dionysiac character. As he recognizes, the word ‘lightning- 
struck’ (συγκεραυνωθεὶς) is itself Dionysiac as it alludes to the god’s 
thunder-birth from Semele. The next step in his argument concerns Ar- 
ion’s innovative work on the dithyramb in Corinth; Herodotus says that 
Arion (in the time of Periander of Corinth) “was the first man we know 
of who composed, named and taught the dithyramb in Corinth”.!° Clearly 
this statement, if taken literally, conflicts with the previous quotation from 
Archilochos; Zimmermann assumes that Arion developed the already ex- 
isting, but primitive, form of dithyramb into a fully-fledged choral song 
performed in a circle (kyklios choros, ‘circular chorus’) (Zimmermann, 
1992, 25f.).!! 

But it was in Athens that the dithyramb became fully institutionalized 
and integrated into the city's major festivals. In conjunction with the start 





Sao Διωνύσοι ἄναχτος καλὸν ἐξάρξαι μέλος / οἶδα διθύραμβον οἴνωι συγχερ- 
αυνωθεὶς φρένας (fr. 117 Tarditi). 

?Cf. Aristotle Poet. 1449a11 τῶν ἐξαρχόντων τὸν διθύραμβον. 

101.23: καὶ διθύραμβον πρῶτον ἀνθρώπων Gv ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν ποιήσαντά τε xal 
ὀνομάσαντα xai διδάξαντα ἐν Κορίνθωι. Without naming Arion, Pindar, too, locates 
the origin of the dithyramb in Corinth: O 13.18-19, tal Διωνύσου πόθεν ἐξέφανεν / 
σὺν βοηλάται χάριτες διθυράµβωι; “where did the Dionysian Graces (= song-dance) 
arise with the ox-driving dithyramb?” (answer: in Corinth). The adjective ‘ox-driving’ 
(βοηλάται) indicates that this event started with a procession of singers accompanying (lit- 
erally: ‘driving’) a bull/ox to a place of sacrifice. In view of the frequent use of βοηλατεύω, 
‘drive oxen’ and βοηλάτης, 'cattle-driver', this interpretation is more probable than what 
the scholiast suggests, viz. that the ox was given as prize, διὰ τὸ βοῦν εἶναι νικήσαντι 
ἔπαθλον (see Pickard-Cambridge, 1927, 6-7). Note also the anecdote recorded in connec- 
tion with this fragment of Archilochos (test. 4 Tarditi, lines 23-40): Archilochos went to 
market with a bull and met a crowd of women at night, who received him with laughter 
and joy. They took the bull from him and gave a lyre in return, then disappeared: are these 
the bacchants who will use the bull for omophagia and sparagmos? 

" Pickard-Cambridge (1927, 48) writes: “The name χύχλιος χορός, which always 
means dithyramb, was probably derived from the dancers being arranged in a circle, instead 
of in rectangular formation as dramatic choruses were. (The circle may have been formed 
round the altar in the orchestra)". D'Angour (1997, 346-50) argues that, whilst Arion may 
have been a key figure in the development of the dithyramb, it was Lasos of Hermione 
who established the circular chorus as its defining property at the end of the sixth century; 
for further discussion of D’ Angour's theory of the origin of the kyklios choros see vol. II, 
no. 5.2. 
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of the City Dionysia, probably at the end of the sixth century,!? dithyra- 
mbic competitions involving competing choruses of fifty men from each 
of the ten Attic phylai, and an equivalent number of boys’ choruses, were 
introduced.!? In addition to the tragedies and satyr-plays performed at the 
Dionysia at this time, one day was allocated to the competitive perfor- 
mance of these twenty dithyrambs, involving — one may easily calculate -- 
one thousand active participants (men and boys) each year. There is further 
evidence (from the fifth and fourth centuries) of dithyrambic competitions 
at other Athenian festivals not devoted to Dionysos: the Great Panathenaia 
(Athena), Thargelia (Apollo), '* Hephaistia and Prometheia.? Zimmer- 
mann argues that the development of the dithyramb at Athens followed that 
of these national festivals: it became a popular and democratic institution 
designed for the edification and entertainment of the masses. As tragedy 
emancipated itself from the cult of Dionysos and came to treat any myth, 
and even on occasion some momentous contemporary events, as long as 
the performance was within the festival of Dionysos Eleuthereus, so the 
dithyramb changed from a cult song to Dionysos and came to embrace all 
manner of myths for their entertainment value and for the greater scope 
they offered to satisfy the demand for new songs each year. Competi- 
tive song-dance is essentially different from traditional cult song: whereas 


P? Parker (1996, 68) writes: '... the record of victories at the festival (sc. the Dionysia) 
apparently began in the last decade of the century, or at most a few years earlier". 

D According to the Suda a master-musician, Lasos of Hermione, was hired initially to 
supervise the entire contest: Λάσος Χαρβίνου Ἑρμιονεύς ... πρῶτος δὲ οὗτος περὶ 
μουσικῆς λόγον ἔγραψε καὶ διθύραμβον εἰς ἀγῶνα εἰσήγαγε κτλ. [Plut.] De Mus. 
xxix, p. 1141b,c attributes various innovations in dithyrambic technique to Lasos, in par- 
ticular a greater musical range and variety. For further evidence about, and discussion of, 
Lasos' relation to the Athenian contest of dithyrambs, see Pickard-Cambridge (1927, 22- 
25), G. Privitera, Laso di Ermione, Roma 1965, 86-88; Sutton (1989, 15-17); in particular, 
D'Angour (1997, 334-39) argues that it was Lasos who established the circular chorus as 
the definitive form of competitive dithyramb. The Marmor Parium (46 FGrH 249 F 46) 
records for the year 510/0 or 509/8 a first victory in the men's dithyramb by one Hypodikos 
of Chalkis. 

"Note the tripods devoted by victorious competitors in the temple of Pythian Apollo; 
see Pickard-Cambridge (1927, 9), who suggests that the dithyrambs in Apollo's cult may 
be due to the influence of Delphi (where dithyrambs were performed during the winter 
months, Plut. de Ei ap. Delph. 388e,f) or simply to the desire to enliven other gods’ cults 
with this attractive spectacle. 

5Zimmermann (1992, 27n.15), Herington (1985, 184-5), Pickard-Cambridge (1927). 

'6Zenobios 5.40 explains the proverb ‘nothing to do with Dionysos’ (οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν 
Διόνυσον) primarily with reference to the dithyramb (Pickard-Cambridge, 1927, 48n.2). 
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the latter is legitimized by adhering to tradition, the former wins the prize 
through innovation and artistic creativity (cf. Bremer, 2000). 

But we have still not answered the question: why are Pindar’s dithyr- 
ambs Dionysian and Bacchylides’ not? Zimmermann’s answer to this 
question is that Pindar’s dithyrambs represent a reaction to the tendency 
represented by Bacchylides (and others, no doubt) to reduce the overt cult 
content of the dithyramb in accordance with the new artistic mandate: to 
create a song for the Athenian public which would bolster their civic iden- 
tity and narrate myths to which they could relate (1992, 115-16). Pindar, on 
the other hand, harked back to the roots of the dithyramb: he, too, praised 
Athens (see no. 7.1), but adhered to the original aim of the dithyramb, to 
call Dionysos to his festival.'7 Since our focus is on recognizably cul- 
tic poetry we have decided to include the surviving opening lines of Pin- 
dar’s ‘Dionysiac’ dithyrambs and, by the same token, to omit Bacchylides’ 
dithyrambs.!? Admittedly, if we possessed entire dithyrambs by Pindar 
the balance between mythical narrative (as practised by Bacchylides) and 
cletic invocation (omitted by Bacchylides) might become more even. 1° 

To return to Plutarch and Proklos: the dithyramb was originally (and 
remained so in Pindar’s work) a song-dance involving wild movements and 
driving rhythms in honour of, and in deference to, the nature of the god. 
Ample confirmation of the ecstatic dances performed by female maenads 
and satyrs in Dionysos’ train comes from vase painting: often the god is de- 
picted (as a mask or cult statue) amidst the wild cavortings of his drunken 
thiasos (e.g. fig. 7.1 on p. 255). On one red-figure Attic vase illustrated by 
Pickard-Cambridge (1927, fig. 3) a Silenos playing the phorminx and fol- 
lowed by another figure carrying the Bacchic thyrsos is named ‘Dithyra- 





"Recently, Kappel (2000) has suggested a different answer. According to him, the 
fifth century saw a shift away from a functional appreciation of the dithyramb (=song for 
Dionysos) toward a formal one, whereby the defining quality of the dithyramb became its 
performance by a circular chorus (xóxAtoc χορός). One immediately asks, however, why 
Bacchylides, who was Pindar's contemporary, should have represented a different stage of 
the historical process as Kappel sees it. Moreover, if ‘circular chorus’ became the defining 
quality of the dithyramb, why did the Alexandrian editors (as Kappel recognizes) consider 
“mythical narrative’ to be its defining quality, and how did they know whether a poem was 
performed by a circular chorus or not, if there were no indications in the text? 

"See further Z.A. Ryünkina, Le dithyrambe de Bacchylides et le destin de ce genre de 
la lyrique chorale, Leningrad 1977 (with summary in French); Romero (2000). 

The title of fr. 70b ‘Descent of Herakles, or Kerberos' points clearly to the Theban 
myth narrated after the opening invocation; we know nothing about the myth of fr. 75 and 
can only assume that one followed. 
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mphos’; as Pickard-Cambridge says, the name clearly refers to the cult 
song which the Silenos, as exarchon of the Bacchic revel, is playing. An- 
other such Attic Silenos is named ‘Tyrbas’, no doubt referring to the dance 
known as tyrbasia which Hesychios explains as a dance accompanying 
the dithyramb (cf. Pickard-Cambridge, 1927, 50).70 Plutarch and Proklos 
emphasize the excited and orgiastic character of the dithyramb in contrast 
to the dignified Apolline forms of paian or nome; Aristotle Pol. 8.7.9-10, 
p. 1342a-b, similarly describes the stimulating effect of the Phrygian mode 
in which the aulos accompanies all Dionysiac song-dance, including the 
dithyramb, calling both Phrygian mode and dithyrambic aulos-music ‘or- 
giastic and stimulating’ (ὀργιαστυκὰ xal παθητικά). It is not difficult to 
assimilate the two major Pindaric fragments of dithyrambs to this ‘orgias- 
tic’ atmosphere; considerably more difficulty is encountered when we at- 
tempt to discover anything orgiastic about the measured heroic narratives 
of Bacchylides; Zimmermann (1992, 106-112) seeks a way out of the diffi- 
culty in recognition of the complex rhythmic patterns used by Bacchylides 
in his dithyrambs compared to his epinicians (mainly dactylo-epitrite); he 
argues that this rhythmic complexity may reflect the greater musical vari- 
ety and tempo which ancient writers attribute to the dithyramb. 


Performers of the dithyramb wore crowns of ivy in deference to the 
‘ivy-clad’ god Dionysos; an exarchon led, or conducted, the chorus con- 
sisting of men or boys to the accompaniment of the aulos played in the 
Phrygian mode, and sometimes to that of stringed instruments (lyre, phorm- 
inx, pektis). The vase in Copenhagen referred to on p. 26 seems to illustrate 
the respective roles of exarchon and chorus in the dithyramb. What the 
dithyramb meant to the Athenians by the end of the fifth century emerges 
clearly from Aristophanes' lampoon of Kinesias, the dithyrambic poet, in 
the Birds. The poet himself is ‘much sought after’ (1404 περιμάχητος) 
among the Attic tribes, as he was capable of securing victory for them in 
the boys' or men's dithyramb competitions. He presents himself in Cloud- 
Cuckoo-Land declaring his intention of 'taking off' by acquiring wings 
through his poetic recitals (1373-4); his delivery employs rapid changes 
of poetic direction (1374); his diction is what one might term ‘highly- 
charged' with a profusion of excited epithets and word-play (see espe- 
cially lines 1393-97, intended to be a sample of his dithyrambic compo- 
sition); in lines 1382-4 he explains why joining the Bird-City in the sky 








2ς v. ἀγωγή τις τῶν διθυραμβυκῶν; cf. Pollux 4.104. 
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Figure 7.1: Dionysos Lenaios amid the Bacchants. Rf cup by Makron. Berlin. 
C. 480 BC. 


will inspire him: “By acquiring wings from you I wish to fly on high and 
receive from the clouds new wind-driven and snow-white inspiration?! ". 
Pisthetairos questions this plan, and Kinesias replies: “My poetry depends 
on that. Really fine dithyrambs are windy, shady, darkly-gleaming and 
wing-borne” (1387-90). The exposition which follows (1393-97) illus- 
trates above all the analogy between poetic flights of fancy and bird flight. 
This is a different thing to the Olympic orgies described by Pindar’s ‘Her- 
akles’ dithyramb, but Aristophanes’ parody of Kinesias makes it clear — 
even given the loss of the accompanying music and dance — how different 
the aesthetic impression made by such a dithyramb was to that of a digni- 
fied nome or paian uttered in earnest supplication.? When the chorus in 
Clouds express their intention of going to Athens, they highlight attractive 





|The word we have loosely translated here as ‘inspiration’, ἀναβολαί, seems to have 
been a terminus technicus for astrophic ‘lyric solos’ in the dithyramb (Pickard-Cambridge, 
1927, 55). 

= This is not the place to go into the question of the ‘new dithyramb’ which emerged 
toward the end of the fifth century and of which Kinesias may be seen as a proponent 
along with others such as Timotheos and Philoxenos. Zimmermann (1992, 129-132) dis- 
Cusses the major musical and poetic innovations which are attributed to this later phase of 
the dithyramb, but points out that the association with things Dionysiac was maintained 
throughout; for an earlier discussion see Pickard-Cambridge (1927, 53-79). 
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features of that city’s cult: the Eleusinian Mysteries, the ‘high-roofed tem- 
ples’ and cult statues, the festivals celebrated to the gods throughout the 
year, of which they single out: “The festival of Bromios at the beginning 
of spring with its competitions between sweet-sounding choruses and the 
deep-sounding music of auloi.”?? The reference is to the City Dionysia cel- 
ebrated on 8-13 Elaphebolion, specifically to the dithyrambic competitions 
held then (the emphasis on 'sweet-sounding choruses’ and 'deep-voiced 
aulos’ show that tragedy or comedy are not what the Clouds principally 
have in mind). 


Texts 
7.1  Pindar's dithyramb to Dionysos 


Pindar after 478 BC 


"Come here to our dance, Olympian gods, 

and bestow upon it your famous beauty, 

you who are accustomed to visit in holy Athens the navel of 
the city, 

where people throng and incense is burnt, 

and also the renowned market-place, 

5 which shows on all sides the products of its artists. 

Take your share of wreaths, bound with violets, and of spring- 
plucked songs. 

Be my audience, now that I, having taken my start from Zeus, 

have travelled here a second time with splendour of songs 

towards the god who is expert in ivy, 

10 whom we mortals call Roarer and Loud-shouting 

whenever we celebrate him, offspring of the Supreme Father 

and of the Kadmeian Lady. 

Like a seer, I perceive the distinct signs which tell 

when the chamber of the purple-robed Horai opens 

15 — and honey-sweet plants introduce fragrant spring. 

This, this is when people scatter lovely petals of violets on 

immortal earth 





2311-13 Hol τ’ ἐπερχομένωι Βρομία χάρις / εὐκελάδων τε χορῶν ἐρεθίσματα / 
καὶ μοῦσα βαρύβρομος αὐλῶν. 
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and mingle roses with their locks; 
when voices of songs resound, accompanied by pipes, 
and choruses approach crown-wearing Semele...” 


This poem, a dithyramb as Dionysios of Halikarnassos informs us (see 
vol. II),24 will probably have been performed at the City Dionysia which 
took place in spring;?? since the reforms of Kleisthenes a dithyrambic agon 
was an essential part of this festival. The words ‘visiting a second time’ 
(πορευθέντ’... δεύτερον) in line 8 are best explained if we assume that 
this was Pindar’s second performance at the Athenian Dionysia. His first 
had most probably been with the dithyramb (fr. 76-77 S.-M.) performed 
around 478 BC., shortly after the battles of Artemision, Salamis and Plata- 
iai in which the Athenians had played such a prominent part. This provides 
a terminus post quem for fr. 75. The opening words of that first dithyramb?ó 
were often quoted in antiquity (see van der Weiden, 1991, 206-7): 


*O you brilliant, violet-crowned and celebrated in song, 
bulwark of Greece, famous Athens, divine city. . "7" 


Evidently on this first occasion Pindar had thought that an invocation of 
Athens itself should be the 'far-shining front' (O 6.1) of his song. But 
in this his ‘second’ dithyramb the praise of Athens, its acropolis and its 
agora, its music and dancing are again prominent. The first line summons 
all the Olympian gods at once to come: Δεῦτ᾽. They are accustomed to 
visit Athens (3ff.), but this is a special occasion, for which he invites them 
to deck themselves with festal wreaths (6). He has arrived with splendid 


"Dionysios quotes this dithyramb as an example of the ‘austere’ or ‘harsh’ style in 
poetry (see van der Weiden, 1991, 21-26); its characteristics, according to Dionysios, are 
‘great spacious words’, ‘words firmly planted and separated by intervals’, ‘stately rhythms’ 
and ‘syntactic variety and disregard of natural sequence’. 

"There are two spring festivals of Dionysos: the Anthesteria and the City Dionysia. In 
view of the flowers described in vv. 15-17, one would be inclined to think of the Antheste- 
ria, which means ‘flower festival’, But in Greece flowers appear in mid-April, which is the 
time of the City Dionysia (the Anthesteria take place in mid-March). Another and stronger 
argument is that the textual evidence for the Anthesteria (see Pickard-Cambridge, 1988, 
1-8) does not refer to any performance of dithyrambs. There are a few other festivals with 
performances of dithyrambs, none of them Dionysiac, cf. van der Weiden (1991, 16). 

The certainty that fr. 76-77 was a dithyramb is based on Schol. Aristoph. Ach 637, 
παρὰ τὰ éx τῶν Πινδάρου διθυράμβων: αἱ λιπαραὶ καὶ ἰοστέφανοι Ἀθῆναι. 

57 Ὦ xal λιπαραὶ καὶ ἰοστέφανοι xal ἀοίδιμοι, / Ἑλλάδος ἔρεισμα, κλειναὶ Ἀθᾶναι, 
δαιμόνιον πτολίεθρον. 
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poetry (7-8); with characteristic bravura he urges them to be the spectators 
of his performance (ἴδετε). He then passes on (9ff.) to the god who is at 
the centre of the present celebration, Dionysos, without actually naming 
him; the identity of the god is revealed by his attribute, ivy, and by two ep- 
ithets, *Roarer' and ‘Loud-shouting’. Tradition demands of the composer 
of hymnic poetry that he include a reference to the god’s parents; Pindar 
shows his superior poetic talent by giving a periphrasis for both (‘supreme 
father’ and ‘Kadmeian lady’) and presenting these in the honorific plural 
(11-12). 

Once again the poet places himself in the centre of attention (13): like a 
µάντις he is able to observe the signs and to tell ordinary mortals when and 
how to worship their god(s). Now, because of the unmistakeable presence 
of spring, he mobilizes the Athenians to honour Dionysos together with his 
mother, Semele. References to Semele are found in other dithyrambs, by 
implication in Pindar’s Theban dithyramb (70b in S.-M., our no. 5.2), lines 
27-31, and explicitly in Bacchylides 19.48-51; cf. also Ar. Thesm 990- 
1.25. Similarly, in a paian to Apollo and Asklepios (πο. 7.3), Sophocles 
associates Asklepios and his mother, the θεοτόχος, in his praise. 


7.2 Attic skolia 


Anonymous drinking songs early 5th c. BC 


Athenaios (694c ff.) has preserved for us twenty-odd drinking songs called 
skolia (see p. 247 above). This name is explained in various ways, the most 
probable being that the word ‘crooked’ (σκολιός) refers to “the zigzag 
course taken by the proceedings as one member of the company took up a 
song from another and capped it, at the same time taking a myrtle bough 
from him" (Bowra, 1961, 374). The songs are not presented in a random 
sequence but in a meaningful ordering: four stately hymnic ones come 
first. For this compare the four hymnic poems which open the Corpus 
Theognideum. 

There are good reasons for situating the entire series of skolia, and es- 
pecially the four hymnic ones, in Athens of the last decades of the sixth 
c. BC and in the first decades of the fifth. The first of the four qua- 
trains, to Athena, is openly patriotic. The second one relates to Demeter 





28For women's choruses for Semele see p. 186. 
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and Persephone, the deities of the Eleusinian Mysteries which were the 
Athenian equivalent of the panhellenic cults at Delphi, Delos, Olympia; 
moreover, the last line addresses them as protectors of Athens. The third 
one, about the Delian trinity, is firmly connected with Athens by the epi- 
thet Agrotera given to Artemis; the Athenians venerated Artemis Agrotera 
as the goddess who had helped them to victory at Marathon in 490 (see 
vol. II p. 338). The fourth, too, contains a link with the Athenian vic- 
tory at Marathon. Herodotus (6.105) tells us that the Athenians sent a fast 
runner to Sparta with the urgent request that the Spartans should come 
and help them against the Persians, who had already taken Eretria. Near 
Tegea, in the heartland of Arkadia, the runner encountered the god Pan, 
who promised that he would help the Athenians although they had been 
negligent in worshipping him. After the Athenians — without Spartan help 
— had beaten the Persians on the plain of Marathon, they built a shrine to 
Pan in a cave on the NW slope of the Akropolis. 


7.2.1 Athena 


“Pallas, Triton-born, Lady Athena, 
preserve this city and its inhabitants 

free of troubles and civic strife 

and premature deaths: you and your father.” 


7.2.2 Demeter and Persephone 


“Mother of Wealth, Olympian Demeter 
among the garlanded Seasons I sing, 
and you, daughter of Zeus, Persephone; 
and pray: protect this city carefully!” 


7.2.3 Leto, Apollo and Artemis 


“Leto once gave birth to twins on Delos: 
Phoibos Apollo, lord with the golden hair, 
and the deer-shooting huntress of game, 
Artemis, who holds sway over women.” 


Although this four-liner consists of no more than one sentence of narrative 
plus relative clause, it moves into hymnic strain in its accumulation of 
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epithets of Apollo (l. 2) and Artemis (l. 3), combined with the relative 
clause defining Artemis’ power. Some of the piety of the paian which was 
regularly sung at symposia is apparent in this drinking song. 


7.2.4 Pan 


“O Pan, overlord of famous Arkadia, 
dancing-partner of Dionysos’ Nymphs, 
flash a smile, o Pan, at my merriment 
and take delight in these joyful songs.” 


This skolion raises an issue relevant to the genre of skolia generally. A 
papyrus find (POxy 2298, fr. 1) shows that symposiasts sometimes adapted 
a well-known song by a lyric poet to the more humble format of a skolion: 
PMG 891 is an adaptation of Alkaios fr. 249.29 From a longer poem with 
its own music and its own poetic structure, another poem was produced; 
easier to memorize and detached from its original context. The situation 
is not so clear in the case of the present Pan-skolion. The opening line 
coincides exactly with the first line of Pindar fr 95 S.-M.?? Unfortunately 
the fragmentary remains of this Pindaric poem (frs. 95-100 ibidem) do not 
allow us to identify other ‘parent’ elements of the skolion. The coincidence 
in the opening line, however, makes it plausible that this Attic skolion was 
a simplified adaptation of a longer Pindaric original. 

Pan gained wide popularity in the fifth century BC; apart from the fa- 
mous distichon (ascribed to Simonides) commemorating Pan's aid to the 
Athenians at Marathon, “I, the goat-footed Pan, the Arcadian, enemy of 
Medes / ally of the Athenians, was erected by Miltiades" (Page, 1975, Si- 
monides πο. 5-Anth. Plan. 232)?! another lyric poem (POxy 2624, fr. 1 
= SLG 387) mentioning the ‘goat-shinned god’ (δαῖμον αἰγίκναμε) in line 
5 evidently addressed Pan. Lobel, first editor of this text, places it in the 
late archaic period, possibly by Simonides(?). Janko (1982, 185) dates the 
HHPan too to the end of the sixth or beginning of the fifth c. BC. Evidently 
our skolion was carried on this wave of popularity. 





Cf. W. Rösler, ‘Die Alkaios-Überlieferung im 6. und 5. Jahrhundert’, Actes VIT 
Congrés FIEC 1978, Budapest 1983, 187-190. 

WO Πάν, Ἀρχαδίας μεδέων / xal σεμνῶν ἀδύτων φύλαξ, “O Pan, ruling over 
Arkadia, guardian of the sacred sanctuary...” 

τὸν τραγόπουν ἐμὲ Πᾶνα, τὸν Ἀρχάδα, τὸν κατὰ Μήδων, / τὸν μετ᾽ Ἀθηναίων, 
στήσατο Μιλτιάδης. 
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7.3 Sophocles’ paian to Asklepios 


Sophocles Athens 420 BC 


“Daughter of Phlegyas, celebrated mother of the healing god... 
...1 will commence my exultant hymn... 

...mixed with tones of the Pan-flute. . . 

. .. helper of the Kekropidai ... come!” 


The inscription was found in the vicinity of the Athenian Asklepieion and 
dates to the third century A.D. That the surviving lines were the opening of 
Sophocles’ famous paian to Asclepius?? has been doubted by some,?? but 
a transition from address of Koronis, the mother, to Asklepios himself is 
not difficult to imagine.?^ The ‘classic’ status of the text (some six hundred 
years old when a new epigraphical record of it was made) and the categor- 
ical title ‘Sophocles’ Paian' leave little doubt in our minds that these were 
the opening lines of Sophocles' famous paian to Asklepios.?? 

The cult of Asklepios arrived officially in Athens from Epidauros in 
420 BC during the Eleusinian Mysteries.” According to tradition Sopho- 
cles made his own house a place of worship for Asklepios until the god's 
temple was completed.? Before that he had been priest of a minor healing 
cult at Athens. It seems possible that he composed this paian for the occa- 
sion of the official arrival of Asklepios in Athens. The optative µόλοις in 
line 5, more than a routine appeal to a god to come, may mark the Athe- 
nians' invitation to Asklepios to take up permanent residence in Athens. 
There was an annual celebration of his arrival in subsequent years, proba- 
bly held in the house of Sophokles Ῥοχίδη (‘Receiver’) as long as he lived, 





Lucian, Encom. Demosth. 27, iii 274 Macleod; Philostratos, Vit. Apoll. Tyan. 3.17: 
"the paian of Sophocles which they sing to Asklepios in Athens" (o παιὰν 6 τοῦ Lo- 
φοχλέους, ὃν Ἀθήνησι τῶι Ἀσχληπιῶι ἄιδουσιν) = TrGF 4 Ta. 

Bergk, PLG “ambigo, utrum nobilis ille paian fuerit,...an peculiare carmen in hon- 
orem matris Coronidis"; Oliver 119. 

*Note the transition from Apollo, the father, to Asklepios in the paians by Makedonikos 
and Isyllos (nos. 7.5 and 6.4). For Koronis in the genealogy of Asklepios see p. 238. 

"Connolly (1998, 3) argues against those sceptical whether the Sophocles of the title 
was the famous 5th-c. tragedian. 

SIG 88. On the introduction of Asklepios' cult in Athens cf. Garland (1992, 116-35); 
K. Clinton, ‘The Epidauria and the arrival of Asclepius in Athens’ (in Hägg, 1994, 17-34); 
Parker (1996, 175-85). 

Blut, Numa 3; Etym. Magn. s.v. Δεξίων = TrGF 4 T69 Radt. 
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then in the (recorded but as yet unlocated) shrine of the hero Dexion.?? 
Philostratos records a tradition that Sophocles on one occasion calmed un- 
seasonable (storm-)winds by the use of ‘magical persuasion’,?? and Heim 
has referred the anecdote to Sophocles’ composition of a paian to Askle- 
pios. Nothing, of course, would have prevented the use of the same paian 
to Asklepios on several occasions. Several hymns in our collection (e.g. 
Ariphron's paian to Hygieia, no. 6.3, and the Erythraean Paean, no. 6.1) 
were inscribed on stone at various localities and ages. 


7.4 Aristotle's hymn to Virtue 
Aristotle 338 BC 


"Excellence, for human beings hardest-earned, 

most coveted prize of a life-time's hunt, 
for your sake, like a pretty girl's, 

even dying is considered in Greece a desirable fate, 

5 and also putting up with crushing, endless tasks. 

So precious is the fruit you nurture in the mind: 
godlike, it surpasses gold 

and parents and soft-eyed sleep. 


For your sake Zeus' son Herakles and the sons of Leda 
10 laboured at their numerous tasks 
(thirsting) for your power. 
And out of sheer desire for you Achilles and Aias 
descended to Hades' house. 


Passion for your beauty led the native son 
of Atarneus to leave the light bereft. 





Clinton, ‘Epidauria’ (in Hägg, 1994, 26). Connolly (1998, 14) believes the paian 
was probably sung at the inauguration of Asklepios’ cult but that the story of Sophocles’ 
reception of the god in his own house, and his subsequent heroisation, was a Hellenistic 
fabrication based on the content -- lost to us — of the paian. What Connolly does not allow 
for is the possibility that Sophocles had a ‘visitation’ from Asklepios and then took active 
steps to receive the god in Athens. We find this combination of visitation by the god 
followed by inauguration of a new cult in the case of Isyllos: no. 6.4 above. 

Vit, Apoll. 8.7.28 ἐννοήσας δὲ Σοφοχλέα τὸν Ἀθηναῖον, ὃς λέγεται xol ἀνέμους 
θέλξαι τῆς ὥρας πέρα πνεύσαντας; Heim (1892, p. 519). 
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15 Therefore his achievement is praiseworthy, 
and the Muses, daughters of Memory, 
will promote him to immortality, 
celebrating the awesome power of Zeus, god of friendship, 
and the distinction of lasting loyalty.” 


The occasion and nature of the poem 


Aristotle composed this poem to commemorate and celebrate Hermias. 
Around 350 BC, Hermias,*° a man of humble origin and a former student 
of Plato’s Academy,*! had acquired power over a territory in Asia Mi- 
nor opposite the island Lesbos; in this territory Assos and Atarneus were 
the most important cities. Most probably Hermias was in political contact 
with Philip Π of Macedon; Demosthenes describes him as “the agent and 
accomplice of everything which Philip plans against the King” (6 πράττων 
xai συνειδὼς ἅπανθ’ ἃ Φίλιππος κατὰ βασιλέως παρασκευάζεται 10.32). 
He invited Aristotle to come to Assos with some pupils; Aristotle accepted 
the invitation, and stayed there a few years, from 347-345. One is tempted 
to think that he wanted to add lustre to his court by the foundation of a 
school directed by this formidable scholar, just as Dionysius II had invited 
Plato. But there will have been more than mere opportunism to it: the 
two men were, or became, friends.*2 Hermias gave his niece and adoptive 
daughter Pythias to Aristotle in marriage. Around 345 Aristotle went to 
the island Lesbos (for the purpose of research into marine fauna); in 343 
he returned to Greece proper, first for a short stay at Stageira, his home 
town, and then to the court of king Philip Π of Macedon; for the king 
had invited him to be young Alexander’s teacher. There he was when in 





? For the evidence concerning his life and death see P. von der Mühll, RE Suppl. III 
(1918), col. 1126-1130 and D.E.W. Wormell, YCS 5 (1935), 55-92. 

^!$o Strabo says, 13.1.57. In his 6th letter, addressed to Hermias, Koriskos and Erastos, 
Plato seems to say that he had not been personally acquainted with Hermias (322E), but 
Hermias' presence at Athens may have coincided with one of Plato's Syracusan periods. 

“Didymos 6.6; p. 23 Diels-Schubart: "through enthusiasm for the philosophers of 
repute he entrusted the city of Assos to them; of them all Aristotle was his favourite 
and he became on very intimate terms with him" (ὑπερησθεὶς τοῖς εἰρημένοις φι- 
λοσόφοις ἀ[πένειμεν] τὴν Ἀσσίων πόλιν, μάλιστα δ’ αὐτ[ῶν ἀποδεξ]άμενος Ἆρισ- 
τοτέλην οἰκειότατα [διέκειτο πρ]ὸς τοῦτον). 
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342/341 the news arrived that Hermias had been taken prisoner by a fel- 
low Greek, Mentor of Rhodes, appointed by the Persian king Artaxerxes 
III as satrap of the west coast of Asia Minor (Diod. Sic. 16.52). Hermias 
was ‘removed’ to Susa (ἀνάσπαστος γέγονε, Demosthenes, ibid. 10.32) 
by Artaxerxes, who expected Hermias to ‘come clean’ under torture, and 
to reveal Philip’s plans. Hermias did nothing of the sort. Before he was 
put to death he requested that “a letter be sent to his friends and compan- 
ions that he had done nothing unworthy of philosophy or shameful” (πρὸς 
το[ὺς φ]ί[λους te xoi ἑ]ταίρο[υς ἐπισ]τέλλειν ὡς οὐδὲν ἀ[νάξιον εἴ]η 
φιλοσοφία[ς οὐδ᾽ ἄ]σχημον διαπεπραγμένος, Didymos, 6.15-17).? 

This must have made a deep impression on Aristotle, for when he re- 
turned to Athens in 338 and started living and working there with friends 
and pupils in the Lykeion, he took care to keep the memory of Hermias 
alive in two ways. In the first place, he erected for him a statue in Delphi 
with this epigram: 


“In breach of the sacred law of the immortal gods 

the king of the bow-carrying Persians killed this man unlaw- 
fully, 

without defeating him in a fair fight openly with his spear, 

but exploiting the confidence of a treacherous man." ^^ 


In the more private context of the Lykeion he introduced a custom of 
singing, every day after meals, a song in honour of Hermias which he 
had composed himself. It was probably in 323, when, after Alexander's 
death, Athenians dared to voice anti-Macedonian sentiments, that a cer- 
tain Demophilos came forward to accuse Aristotle of impiety, "because he 
was singing every day at their communal meals the paian to Hermias" (ὡς 
ἀσεβοῦντος xal ἄιδοντος ἐν τοῖς συσσιτίοις ὁσημέραι εἰς τὸν Ἑρμείαν 
παιᾶνα Athen. 696b). This Demophilus was less than honest when he ac- 





“3We follow Renehan in his supplements of the lacunas in the papyrus. R. is sceptical 
about the authenticity of these famous last words: "Scholars have accepted the literal ac- 
curacy of this account at face value. Human nature being what it is, one wants it to be true. 
But there are difficulties. The splendid words of Hermias are lacunose in the papyrus, what 
we have is in part restoration — including the key word ‘unworthy’. And it may be doubted 
whether the king of Persia was considerate enough of the victims of his torture to provide 
for the preservation of their last words." (252) 

^ Diog. Laert. 5.6; Didymos 6.39-43: τόνδε ποτ᾽ οὐχ ὁσίως παραβὰς μακάρων θέμιν 
ἁγνήν / ἔκτεινεν Περσῶν τοξοφόρων βασιλεύς, / οὐ φανερῶς λόγχηι φονίοις ἐν 
ἀγῶσι κρατήσας, / ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδρὸς πίστει χρησάμενος δολίου.. 
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cused Aristotle of impiety: wanting to inflict harm on the unpopular Aris- 
totle, he had found a weapon in the innocuous ritual practised by Aristotle 
cum suis. In defence of Aristotle, Athenaios (696e,f) points out that the 
text of the poem (14), far from invoking Hermias as a god, stresses his 
death, and that it does not contain τὸ παιανικὸν ἐπίφθεγμα (=invocation 
of the addressee as Saviour), which is found in other paians composed to 
honour a man (Lysander, Krateros, Ptolemaios) as if he were a god. 

For his specific purpose Aristotle chose the form of a Pindaric hymn 
addressed to Areta, the personification of human excellence. That he wanted 
his poem to sound like a hymn is clear from the repeated second person ad- 
dress (Norden’s ‘Du-Stil’): σᾶς, παρθένε (3), σεῦ (9), σὰν (11), σοῖς (12), 
σᾶς (14). Pindar had also often started his epinikia with a hymnic invo- 
cation to a divinity (Zeus in O 4, the Charites in O 14, Tycha in O 12, 
Hesychia in P 8, Theia in / 5), before passing on to a mythical paradigm 
of heroic valour (i.a. Herakles, Achilles and Aias) and celebrating the ex- 
cellence of his laudandus. As we shall see, Aristotle follows precisely this 
pattern. In much the same way his poem, a hymn to Areta, is at the same 
time primarily a tribute to Hermias who was no god but a mortal. “The 
only explicit reference to him is oblique - Ἀταρνέος ἔντροφος is scarcely 
an honorific description appropriate to a god” (Renehan, 1982, 255). 

It is generally believed that Aristotle, however sincere in his feelings 
towards his friend, was far from original in this composition. Bowra points 
out that there are striking similarities between Aristotle’ poem and Ari- 
phron’s widely popular paian to Hygieia (our no. 6.3), not only in metre 
(dactylo-epitrite),/? but also in diction.*© As he firmly believed that the 
latter song was composed around 400 BC (Ariphron of Sikyon being iden- 
tical with a poet Ariphron mentioned in an Attic inscription of that date JG 
Π.3 3092), he was convinced that Aristotle had imitated this popular poem 
in composing his own. But there are two reasons for questioning the early 
date for the Hygieia song: 1. several important features of it are Hellenistic 
rather than classical, 2. all evidence for its popularity comes from 2nd and 





In itself this metrical similarity does not prove much: “Dactylo-epitrite (...) becomes 
in the fourth and third centuries the normal metre for what may be called educated bour- 
geois lyric.” (West, 1982b, 139). 

"5Bowra (1938) points to the following coincidences in vocabulary between the two 
poems. In Ariphron 1. βροτοῖσι, 7. θηρεύομεν, 5. ἰσοδαίμονος and πόθων, 8. πόνων. In 
Aristotle 1. γένει βροτείωι, 2. θήραμα, 3. ἰσαθάνατον, 12. σοῖς πόθοις, 5. πόνοις. Most 
critics, including Renehan, follow Bowra in taking Aristotle as the imitator, Ariphron as 
his model. 
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3rd c. AD (see p. 226f. above). Even if it could be proved that Ariphron’s 
poem antedated Aristotle’s, it must be stressed that the similarities are su- 
perficial, and the difference profound: Aristotle’s earnest praise of Areta 
for whose sake heroes toil and die, and his loyal celebration of Hermias’ 
death, form the strongest possible contrast with the hedonism discernible 
in Ariphron's song.” 

The structure of the poem is clear (as one might expect from its author): 


* 1-8 Hymnic praise of Areta, for whose sake man is prepared to suffer 
pain, even death: obtaining her is equivalent to immortality. 


* 9-12 Heroic examples prove this: by their quest for Areta Zeus' sons 
gained immortality, as did Achilles and Aias (thanks to Homer, but 
this point remains implicit). 


* 13-18 In the same way Hermias, who died for the sake of Areta, will 
be celebrated by the Muses in this song which honours unshakeable 
friendship. 


7.5 Makedonikos' paian to Apollo and Asklepios 
Makedonikos of Amphipolis I* BC- 15 AD 


Title: Makedonikos of Amphipolis composed (the following hymn) on the in- 
structions of the god. 


“Praise the Delian son of Zeus of the fine quiver and silver bow 
with glad hearts and reverent voices — O Paian! 
Set the suppliant bough in your hands, of lovely olive and of laurel 
a fetching sprig, Athenian Youth — O Paian! 
5 Youth, let your faultless hymn resound to Leto's son, the Archer, 
leader of choral song — O Paian! 
the Saviour who once bore the healer of ailments and 
misery, the kindly youthful god Asklepios — O Paian! 
to whom on Pelion's peaks the Centaur taught the whole secret 
10 range of medical art — the antidote to pain — O Paian! 





"In fact the poem bears quite marked similarities to Euripides’ ‘ode to virtue’ at Andr. 
768-801: in metre, subject and use of mythical exempla the poems may usefully be com- 
pared. 
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child of Koronis, kind to mortals, O most holy Paian! 
From whom descended Podaleirios and Machaon, field marshals 
of the Greeks — O Paian! 
and Jaso and Akeso and Aigla and Panakeia, children of Epione 
15 with far-famed Hygieia ~ O Paian! 
We salute you, Helper of men, most famous god — O Paian! 
Asklepios, grant that we who sing your wisdom may forever 
flourish in life accompanied by delightful health — O Paian! 
Protect Athens, city of Kekrops, with your everlasting presence, 
20 be gentle, Lord, and defend us from the bane of illness, we pray.” 


The main fragment of this inscription was found in the Athenian Askle- 
pieion at the end of last century and published by Kumanudes. A second 
substantial fragment from the upper right half of the inscription was pub- 
lished by N. Platon in 1963.^9 Peek's edition (1980) combines the readings 
now available and provides many valuable supplements. Curiously, he still 
gives the author's name as Makedonios although Makedonikos is the cer- 
tain reading of the stone and the author is unlikely to have tolerated a mis- 
spelling of his own name. The letter forms of the inscription were thought 
by Kirchner to date no later than the end of the first c. B.C.*? Pardo (1984, 
108-9) argues that the name Makedonikos itself points to a date in the 
first century B.C. or A.D. The title says that Makedonikos came from Am- 
phipolis and the location of the inscription shows that he composed and 
recorded the paian in honour of Asklepios at Athens. It was intended for 
performance at a ceremony in which a chorus of young male Athenians 
(1. 4) hymned Apollo and Asklepios as they carried suppliant branches of 
olive and laurel to (sc. place them on) the altar of the latter god (1. 3). 


7.6 A morning-song for Asklepios 


anon. ?Roman period 


“Wake up, Healer Asklepios, lord of the people, 
kind-hearted child of Leto's son and holy Koronis. 
Shake the sleep from your eyes, hear the prayer 





^* Arch. Delt. 18B, 1963, 20; cf. SEG 23, 1968, no. 126. 
? IG IP 4473. 
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of your worshippers, who joyfully entreat you, 
S kind Asklepios, for your greatest blessing: health. 
Wake up, take pleasure in the hymn we sing." 


This is the first of the sacred texts on the Kassel stone (see p. 224). The 
prayer to Asklepios is followed by a (very corrupted version of) Ariphron's 
paian to Hygieia (our no. 6.3), then by two short hymns to one and the same 
god, the minor healing deity Telesphoros, who is worshipped as a child of 
Asklepios (no. 7.7). Since the cult of Telesphoros in Athens is not attested 
before the second century A.D., the inscription itself can be no earlier.?? 
Ariphron's paian is, of course, considerably older. As for this short hymn 
addressed to Asklepios, there is no reason why it should not also belong to 
older tradition, but it is impossible to be more precise. 

A comparison with similar cult inscriptions from Epidauros (cf. Maas, 
1933, 154-5) suggests the possibility that the Kassel stone, too, records 
texts to be sung in a certain order in the course of a day's worship. The 
third hymn on stone B, col. II, from Epidauros has the heading Seat τρίτηι, 
an indication that the text beneath was to be sung 'at the third hour', and 
that the preceding texts had to be sung earlier in the day. The present hymn 
to Asklepios calls on the god to wake up and tend to his congregation: the 
hymn is an early-morning prayer; this accords with the fact that it is the 
first text on the Kassel stone. We note that the lex sacra accompanying the 
Erythraean paian to Asklepios instructed pilgrims to Asklepios' sanctuary 
to sing sacred texts on the day following incubation, two of which follow 
in the inscription. It seems a reasonable conjecture that the Kassel stone 
served a similar function at Athens, probably at a shrine of Telesphoros. 


7.7 Two hymns to Telesphoros 


Anon. 2nd c. AD 


7.7.1 Hymnl 


"Immortal young offspring. .. 
Telesphoros, your virtues. . . 





S Dittenberger in JG III i 171, dates the inscription itself as not earlier than 3 c. AD. 
This is only a terminus ante quem for the morning-song. 


7.7.2 
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... all-knowing, relieving pain. .. 

... (two lines are lost). .. 

wake the generations of men from affliction 
by driving away their deeply-troubling illness. 
Long-haired Paian is delighted 

with you, his offspring, Telesphoros, whom he dearly loves, 
and often, when from a serious illness 

he leads a person into the clear light of day, 
he sports, o (?) progeny of Leto, 

— All hail! O healer, O 

much-honoured Telesphoros — with you. 

You light our shining faces with the laughter 
which goes with holy merriment!" 


Hymn 2 


“We hymn you, lord, giver of light and goodness, 
child of Paian, famed and skilled Telesphoros. 

Not only grateful Epidaurians sing your praise 

with pain-removing hymns, and call you ‘Healer’ 
because you bring men ease from painful woes; 
Athenians hymn you too, ever since you drove 
illness from earth's crops and brought the comfort 
of an ample harvest in the season's ripeness, lord. 
Nor is that the only reason for your name: 

Bakchos himself — Hail, Lord! — gave life-supporting 
wine by virtue of the healing arts of long-haired Paian.” 


These texts follow the preceding hymnic address to Asklepios and a ver- 
sion of Ariphron's paian to Hygieia on the Kassel stone, which originated 
in Athens. Maas divides the lines into three hymns to Telesphoros by mark- 
ing a division after our line 13 and giving lines 14 to 17 the status of an 
independent piece — although he admits that the sense is not clear owing to 
corruption of the text. With the alterations indicated in our text we believe 
tolerable sense can be obtained by seeing in lines 14-17 the closing address 
and prayer of the first piece. 
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Telesphoros is the small, gnome-like figure dressed in a hooded cape 
and placed at the feet of Asklepios in Epidaurian iconography.?! The ear- 
liest surviving cult image of Telesphoros dates to the second half of the 
second century BC (Thessalonika, LIMC s.v. no. 34); his name is first at- 
tested in a Pergamene inscription of around 100 AD (Inscr. Perg. VIII 3, 
125); the full flow of iconographic evidence for Telesphoros at Pergamon 
and Epidauros comes in the 2nd c. AD (reign of Hadrian)? The second 
text documents his worship at Athens (6 Κεκροπίδαι). 2 His name de- 
notes ‘he who brings to fulfillment/fruition', that is, a kind of catalyst in 
Asklepios’ cult: he ‘finalizes’ the healing process.?^ 

The most striking feature of the first hymn is the fact that Asklepios 
and his son Telesphoros rejoice and indulge in merry antics whenever a 
mortal is healed, “led from the gloom of illness into the bright light of 
day”. The divine doctors share in the joy of their restored patients. 

The second piece gives two explanatory ‘etymologies’ of the god: (1) 
that Telesphoros was on one occasion responsible for saving a harvest 
threatened by blight and ‘bringing it to a fruitful conclusion’ (πυρηφόρον 
ἐς τέλος)᾽᾽ and (2) that Dionysos too had recourse to Asklepios’ healing 
arts to ‘bring forth life-giving wine (ζωοφόρον τέλεσ᾽ οἶνον). Hence we 
see that the area of Telesphoros' efficacy was much wider than the mere as- 
sistance of Asklepios' healing practice: his good deeds had a wider, civic 
dimension too. The piece is also a striking example of a tendency often 
considered characteristic of a late stage of Greek religion: the ‘combining 





5! LIMC s.v. nos. 37-46; T. with Asklepios and Hygieia nos. 55-61; see W. Déonna, ‘De 
Télesphore au "moine bourru". Dieux, génies et démons encapuchonnés', Coll. Latomus 
21, 1955; Krug (1984, 125 with figs. 52a and b). G.D. Hart, Asclepius the God of Medicine, 
London 2000, suggests that Telesphoros' origin may be sought in Celtic Dei Cucullati 
(‘hooded gods’), possibly brought to Asia Minor by Celts in 278 BC; Telesphoros may 
have become a 'supporting deity' in the Pergamene cult of Asklepios, and thence have 
travelled to e.g. Athens. 

See F. Schwenn, RE 5A (1934) 387-90. LIMC s.v. records the earliest mention of 
T. at Epidauros in 98-102 AD. Telesphoros’ most illustrious cured patient was the orator 
Aristides (Hier. Log. 4.45-46), who dedicated a silver tripod to Asklepios, Telesphoros and 
Hygieia in Pergamon. 

53 Cf. ephebes’ inscription /G Π/ΠΙ 2127. 

5 Schwenn, loc. cit. col. 388 “...eher wird er als Gott der Erfüllung der im Traum 
geschauten Heilungen und Heilungsversprechen zu verstehen sein (ὀνείρατα τελεσφόρα 
sind Träume, die Wirklichkeit werden)". Nilsson (1957, 59n.4) calls him "Der Gott der 
Rekonvaleszenz". 

>The adjective τελεσφόρος means ‘bringing to fruition/fulfilment’; its opposite is 
ἄφορος (e.g. Aesch. Eum. 784), meaning ‘preventing fruition’. 
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and mixing of gods’. For here Telesphoros, Asklepios, Apollo, Deme- 
ter (the goddess of Athenian corn-harvesting) and Dionysos all appear to- 
gether. 


Chapter 8 


Hymns in Drama I: Aeschylus 


General introduction: hymns in tragedy 


Drama is an imitation of life, to speak with Aristotle (Poet. 1450a17), and 
the singing of choric hymns in multifarious situations was a universal fea- 
ture of Greek life. Hence when we find in drama a huge variety of lyric 
passages which, in being addressed to one or more gods, in an attitude of 
prayer or supplication, may be classed as hymns to the gods, this may be 
nothing more than an aspect of drama’s imitation of life. If Sophocles, 
for example, wishes to show the citizens of Thebes responding to an orac- 
ular response from Delphi about the plague that is afflicting them, what 
could be more natural than that he depict a chorus of Thebans singing and 
dancing a paian in the hope of delivery from affliction? It is an element 
in an artistic construction but at the same time it corresponds to ‘normal’ 
behaviour in a similar situation. From one point of view, then, dramatic 
hymns may be considered part of the dramatic illusion created in order to 
present before a receptive audience the impression of events happening in 
mythical time. 

There is another factor, however, which makes hymns particularly ger- 
mane to the theatre. Whatever our convictions about the precise origins 
of Attic tragedy and comedy, there can be little doubt that choral song 
and dance performed both at religious festivals and at celebrations of hu- 
man achievement provided an important source of poetic inspiration and 
precedent for the early tragedians. As Herington (1985) has shown be- 
yond doubt, tragedy developed as a composite literary genre which drew 
on a variety of already existing poetic forms. When we compare this view 
with the sketch Aristotle gives of the early development of tragedy, we 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that the tragic chorus was a development 
of earlier choruses, which performed, among other things, hymns to the 
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gods. Aristotle says that tragedy was developed by those ‘leading the 
dithyramb’ (Poet. 1449a11 τῶν ἐξαρχόντων τὸν διθύραμβον), that is, 
the lead singers of circular song-dances for Dionysos, and his subsequent 
thumb-nail sketch of the further development of the tragic form points to 
a gradual increase in the number of solo voices interacting with the chorus 
from one to three. It is clear that Aristotle viewed tragedy as a dramatic art 
which grew from song-dances performed for Dionysos. This tallies, pre- 
sumably, with another remark of his that in the early days of tragedy, the 
chorus marched into the orchestra "singing a hymn to the god”.! This is 
clearly not the place to go into the vexed question of the historical veracity 
of Aristotle’s theories. The modest claim that tragic and comic choruses 
are the descendants of earlier religious choruses and that, for this reason, 
religious hymns are germane to the dramatic form, will, presumably, meet 
with little dissent. 

Attic tragedy dramatizes mythical (and occasionally historical) events 
in a wide variety of localities known to the Athenians, from their own 
city-state to others such as Thebes and Argos, and even as far afield as 
Susa in Persia. The audience needed to be convinced of the authenticity 
of the setting from their own point of view. Thus Euripides increases the 
verisimilitude of the Delphic setting of his Jon by having the chorus march 
in and express their admiration of a number of works of art visible to the 
visitor to Delphi, and familiar, no doubt, to a good proportion of his Athe- 
nian audience. In the same way the hymns a tragedian uses to indicate the 
religious dimension of his story reflect (to a certain extent) features of the 
local pantheon. When Electra, for example, is characterized in Euripides' 
Electra as not wishing to participate in community celebrations, it is the 
festival of Hera which the poet chooses to illustrate her withdrawal from 
Argive society:? the chief local goddess for Argive women features natu- 
rally in a play about Argive Electra. Similarly, the hymn to Dionysos in 
Sophocles' Antigone (no. 9.1.2) is coloured to a considerable extent by that 
god's Theban identity. 





'Quoted by Themistios 26.316d τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ó χορὸς εἰσιὼν fiev εἰς τοὺς θεούς. 

?When the other girls of Argos are preparing to dress in their finest clothes and put on 
jewelry in order to perform partheneia in honour of Hera (174-5: πᾶσαι δὲ παρ’ " -/ 
pav μέλλουσιν παρθενικαὶ στείχειν), Electra demurs because she is still in mourning: 
“I am not in the mood for celebration, friends, or for golden necklaces. I will not join the 
dance of Argive girls and beat my foot to the rhythm” (175-180 οὐκ ἐπ᾽ ἀγλαῖαις, φίλαι, 
/ θυμὸν οὐδ᾽ ἐπὶ χρυσέοις / ὅρμοις ἐχπεπόταμαι / τάλαιν’, οὐδ᾽ ἱστᾶσα χοροὺς / 
Ἀργείαις ἅμα νύμφαις / εἰλοκτὸν κρούσω πόδ᾽ ἐμόν.) 
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In a way, then, a dramatic hymn is an impostor: it is not a genuine cult | 


hymn but rather an imitation of a cult hymn written for the fictional situ- : 


ation and performers of the play.? When an Athenian audience watched a 
chorus of Argive elders, say, performing a hymn to Zeus within the con- 
text of a myth about Agamemnon's return to Argos, they brought to bear 
at least two areas of experience on their understanding of the spectacle: on 
the one hand their experience of Zeus from genuine Athenian cult and on 
the other their familiarity with the literary Zeus transmitted through written 
and spoken forms of story-telling, of which Argive myth was a part. And 
the playwright, in composing the hymn, knew he had to situate his fictional 
act of worship at the meeting point of these two worlds. His depiction of 
worship abroad could not be too recondite or the audience would fail to 
relate to it in the emotional way which appreciation of the play required; 
conversely, his composition had to satisfy the audience's preconceptions 
about the geographical setting of the play. The debate over the ‘Persian’ 
elements in the ghost-raising scene in Aeschylus’ Persians (629ff.), for 
example, reflects this ambivalence: some argue that the scene draws ex- 
clusively on Greek literary models (esp. the nekuia in the Odyssey), others 
that the atmosphere and detail of the scene are deliberately foreign in or- 
der to convince the Athenian audience that they are watching a Persian 
ritual.4 The truth is likely to lie somewhere in between: Aeschylus gave 
his production sufficient Persian colouring to maintain the necessary dra- 
matic illusion of performance in Susa, but at the same time he modelled 
this scene (and others) on Greek ritual practice with its reflection in earlier 
literature. 

These considerations mean that one cannot treat a dramatic hymn as 
documentary evidence for cult at the locality postulated. Even if the play- 
wright was completely faithful to local detail, the hymn would still not be 
‘genuine’ in the sense of constituting an actual act of worship, because it 
is situated in, and represents a response to, a dramatic, not a real life, sit- 
uation. Nor can dramatic hymns be treated as genuine Athenian hymns, 





"CE. C. Segal, ‘The chorus and the gods in Oedipus Tyrannus’, Arion 4.1, 1996, 20- 
32: "Although the odes of tragedy are modelled upon traditional choral songs like paeans, 
epinicians, dithyrambs and so on, they are not independent ritual acts. They are fictitious 
rituals for mythical characters. . . Because of this distance from an actual ritual, the drama- 
tist can use ritual forms with greater freedom and even reflect on the nature of ritual." 
(p. 20) 

‘See E. Hall (ed.), Aeschylus Persians, Warminster 1996, 5-7 (on the general problem), 
151f. (on the necromancy). 
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although all the agents involved may be Athenian. A parallel might be 
found in dramatic ‘court scenes’. No-one will deny that such scenes as 
used in tragedy or comedy — e.g. the trial scene of the Eumenides, or that 
in Aristophanes’ Wasps — reflect in a general sense actual Athenian insti- 
tutions, but nevertheless it would be hazardous to base a reconstruction of 
the historical institution on such literary fictions. Hence dramatic hymns 
are source material for the history of Greek religion only at one remove: 
they are a category in themselves with close ties to historical realities in 
Athens and elsewhere. 

The fictional quality of hymns in drama and the mix they represent of 
genuine cult practice and assimilation to the play mean that the playwright 
was free to draw on traditional forms such as paians, dithyrambs, wedding- 
songs etc. in order to illustrate stages of a play's action, but at the same time 
these traditional forms had to be adapted to their new dramatic setting. The 
chorus of Sophocles' Philoctetes sing a hymnic invocation of Sleep (lines 
827-32) when they wish to pacify the frantic Philoktetes: in form the lyric 
is a perfect hymn but it hardly corresponds to actual cult as Sleep was not 
a god to whom altars were built and sacrifice offered. Rutherford's study 
(19954) of tragic usage of the paian shows how this traditional form — in 
cult normally sung by a chorus of young men representing their polis in 
worship of Apollo — was used freely by tragedians to suit the demands of 
a particular context: in drama we find paians sung by women, solo paians, 
paians sung for underworld deities, in short a whole range of applications 
which probably corresponded to nothing in real cult. Playwrights were not 
restricted in their use of hymns by existing cult practice, but rather were 
free to use ‘touches’ of cult song where it suited their dramatic purpose. A 
fine example of the elevation of a traditional form to literary effect comes 
in the parodos of Sophocles’ OT: the chorus sing a paian to express their 
hopes that relief from the plague is at hand (no. 9.2). The consequence of 
playwrights’ free use of traditional forms for the interpretation of dramatic 
hymns is that we must be careful not to use labels such as ‘paian’ or ‘hyme- 
neal’ or ‘enkomion’ too rigidly: choral odes are likely to blend previously 
separate poetic genres and to allude to genres where it suits them, with- 
out necessarily committing themselves to exclusive identity with any one 
traditional form.? A playwright would hardly include a hymn in the partic- 








5 Pace Pickard-Cambridge (1927, 38), on J. Harrison's view (Themis 130) that the first 
chorus of the Bacchae was ‘in part a dithyramb': “What Greek poem", he asks, “was ever 
in part of one species, in part of another?" — Further examples: the chorus in Eur. El. 
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ular form which he chooses for a given context unless he felt it added to the 
dramatic effect he wished to create at that point. That means that dramatic 
hymns are expressions of the chorus’ hopes and fears in a given dramatic 
situation in a way quite different from genuine cult hymns performed at 
calendrical festivals. The latter are characterized by timeless statements 
about the god’s power and the community’s wish to secure his/her good 
will, whilst dramatic hymns reflect, and relate to, the dramatic situation 
immediately. The hymns the chorus of women in Euripides’ Hippolytos 
sing to Aphrodite and Eros by way of response to Phaidra’s fatal passion 
for Hippolytos reflect the destructive power of love as demonstrated by 
the plot, and would have been quite inappropriate if women had met at the 
sanctuary of Eros on the N slope of the Athenian Acropolis in order to wor- 
ship the god in a regular manner. Even more clearly, the hymn to Zeus in 
the parodos of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon suits the mood of foreboding and 
anxiety among the Argive elders in the play admirably, but would surely 
have been considered madness in an actual cult context. 


Hymns of certain sorts can be used to create atmosphere by the play- 
wright, either to increase tension in an already fraught situation or as ironic 
backdrop against which the subsequent action unfolds contrary to expec- 
tation. A good example of the latter comes in Sophocles’ Aias, when the 
chorus believe that Aias has recovered his sanity and they sing a short, ju- 
bilant invocation of Pan to match their dancing for joy. Hymns are used 
in an emphatically ironical way by Euripides too. While the hymeneal is 
sounding out in celebration of Phaethon’s-imminent marriage, the audience 
know that the young man has already come to grief in his father’s chariot. 
In the Alkestis a reverse effect is achieved: the chorus confirm the audi- 
ence’s fears that Alkestis is irreversibly dead by singing an ode in hymnic 
form to Ananké, ‘Inevitability’; her return from Hades, led by Herakles, 
shortly afterwards is all the more surprising for this reason.’ 


There is, then, an intrinsic distinction between cult hymns and dra- 
matic hymns composed for a particular theatrical context. But to say that 





860-65, strike up a ‘kallinikos’ song, or epinician, when they hear of Aegisthus’ death; in 
Eur. Phaethon 227-244, the chorus sing what appears to be a combination of hymeneal 
for Phaethon's impending wedding and hymn to Aphrodite (and ?Hymen) as goddess of 
marriage; in Eur. HF 348-441 the chorus sing an ‘enkomion’ to celebrate the invincible 
Herakles, which is at the same time a ‘threnos’; for they consider him to be dead. 
5693-705 ἔφριξ᾽ ἔρωτι, περιχαρὴς δ᾽ ἀνεπτάμην. / ἰὼ ἰὼ Πὰν Πάν, κτλ.. 
"See Furley (20002). 
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tragic hymns tend to be all gloom and doom whereas real hymns empha- 
size the sunny side of the gods’ nature is an oversimplification too. For 
real hymns were not only performed at calendrical festivals in a mood of 
celebration and euphoria. There was also supplication of gods through sac- 
rifice, prayer and song in emergencies threatening individuals and commu- 
nities: illness, famine, attack, bloodshed all posed a threat which elicited a 
ritual response from individuals or groups. The gods were approached in 
a spirit of entreaty with gifts of animals, liquids and words. Although we 
might imagine that verbal entreaties in such circumstances might be more 
in the nature of impromptu prayers than finely-wrought literary hymns, it 
is clear that the dividing line between repeated, rhythmic prayer-chants and 
full-blown hymns is shifting and blurred.® In particular the paian appears 
to have been a type of cult song which suited such entreaty of the gods in a 
situation of peril. When in the liad (6.297ff.) the Trojan women proceed 
to the citadel to offer sacrifice and prayer to Athena to save their imperilled 
city, this no doubt reflected reality: grave emergencies, such as were reg- 
ularly depicted in tragedy, called for a religious response in real life. The 
anxious and foreboding odes to the gods which are common in tragedy 
only represent a more highly finished version of the prayers and entreaties 
which real Greeks addressed to the gods in moments of crisis. 

In the last few decades there have been a number of compilations 
and partial studies of hymnic passages in Attic tragedy: Haldane (1977), 
Mantziou (1981) (with particular reference to Euripides), Dorsch (1983), 
Lattke (1991), Devlin (1994). What we have attempted in this and the fol- 
lowing chapters is to present a selection of the many and varied religious 
hymns in Attic drama, drawing on all four major dramatists and illustrating 
a range of gods addressed and manners of address. A comprehensive treat- 
ment of dramatic hymns is impossible for reasons of space, but we believe 
that the examples presented here suffice to illustrate the manner in which 
all four major dramatists utilized hymns to structure the development and 
significance of their plots. Our emphasis in these chapters is on the hymnic 
character of the passages selected in order to show their affiliation with the 





*See Pulleyn (1997, 54f.). An interesting example of a finished literary hymn com- 
posed for relief in an emergency (probably the plague which afflicted Pergamon under M. 
Aurelius in the years after 166 AD) is found in M. Fraenkel, Inschriften von Pergamon, 
vol. II, Berlin 1895, #324. The text, in hexameters, calls on Zeus, with Eunomia, Eirene, 
Themis, Athena, Hermes and the Moirai, to come and bring Hygieia to the Pergamenes. 
The accompanying oracle is also preserved: C/G 3538 (= SIG 229); cf. F. Graf, ‘An oracle 
against pestilence', ZPE 92, 1992, 267-79. 
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cult hymns treated in this collection, but we have tried to provide enough 
contextual orientation and comment to indicate how, in our opinion, the 
hymns functioned within the plays concerned. 

Aeschylus 


We begin with an overview of the main hymnic passages in Aeschylus. 


Table 8.1: The main hymnic passages in Aeschylus’ extant plays 








| play | lines Gods addressed? 

Seven 109-180 | city gods of Thebes 
Suppliants | 77-102 | Zeus* 

524-599 Zeus* 

625-709 Zeus and local gods | 
1018-1073 | Artemis, Aphrodite and Zeus 
Agamemnon | 160-183 Zeus* 

355-366 Zeus and Night* 
Choephoroi | 783-818 Zeus and Hermes 
Eumenides 321-346 Erinyes' desmios hymnos* 
1032-1047 | Erinyes (= Eumenides)* 

















8.1 Hymns to Zeus in the Suppliants 


"In Aeschylus the hymn-form is reproduced on an elaborate and majestic 
scale. The major hymns are great symphonic poems in which the tradi- 
tional frame-work has been expanded to accomodate a narrative and de- 
scriptive, as well as a liturgical element. Throughout its singing the chorus 
is emotionally active, fear alternating with calm, hope with despair." (Hal- 
dane, 1977, ch. 5) One thinks of the desperate series of hymnic prayers 
in Seven against Thebes, addressed by the chorus to the gods of Thebes 
(109-80); of the parodos in Ag. 40-257 and the kommos in the Choephoroi 
(306-456). 

Haldane's observation applies particularly to Aeschylus' Suppliants. 
Throughout this tragedy the daughters of Danaos, who fear the impending 
marriage with Aigyptos' sons and seek asylum in Argos, take refuge with 





° An asterisk indicates that we include the passage. 
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Zeus. With their first words they address him (1-3), and continue with a 
prayer to the gods of Argos, to the ‘gods above’ and the chthonic divini- 
ties, and again to Zeus Saviour (22-40). Their invocation of the ‘ancestral 
gods’ (79 ff) is followed by a meditation upon Zeus’ inscrutable will and 
irresistible power (86-102); their song continues until 176. 

After the supplication-scene in which king Pelasgos hesitates to grant 
them asylum, the daughters resume their hymnic prayer; they feel entitled 
to Zeus’ help, as he has loved the Argive princess Io and fathered on her 
Epaphos, their forefather (524-99). When the news arrives that the Argives 
have granted them asylum, they ask the gods, Zeus especially, to reward the 
Argives with prosperity and peace, and to protect them against pestilence 
and war (625-709). 

At the end of the play they sing a choral duet with a chorus of young 
citizens of Argos: the Danaids proclaim their loyalty to the gods of Argos, 
and pray that Artemis and Zeus may keep marriage far away from them 
(1018-33); the Argives remind them that one should not forget to worship 
Aphrodite (1034-74). The entire series of hymnic prayers of this tragedy 
is linked together by verbal and thematic repetition to form a litany of 
supplication. 

Presenting all these songs here with a commentary would come close 
to writing a full edition of the tragedy. We choose just two passages, first 
77-102, then 524-537 with 590-600. The first passage is the central part 
of the parodos in which the Danaids present their case to the gods (and the 
audience). !° 


8.1.1 Ancestral gods and Zeus 
Lines 77-102 


*O ancestral gods, look closely at justice, and hear our prayers! 

If you do not give the bloom of youth in marriage against destiny 
81 and if you abhor violence, 

then you will be involved in the right or wrong of (our) wedding. 

Even hard-pressed fugitives from war 

find protection from disaster 





'Tn the two stanzas 86-95 we follow the text as printed by recent editors (Page, Johansen 
& Whittle, West): this involves a change in the sequence of lines found in the MS, viz. 88- 
90 and 93-95 change places. See our notes in vol. II. 


85 


90 


95 


100 


8.1.2 
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at an altar, centre of the gods' worship. 


May Zeus’ will — if it is truly his! — 

bring this to a good end. It is not easily tracked down, 
for the paths of his thoughts 

tend to be overgrown, 

thick-shadowed, invisible to our eyes. 


Whatever Zeus, by a nod of his head, has decided to fulfil, 
lands safely, not falling on its back, 

it shines in all directions 

even amidst darkness, 

accompanied by a black destiny for the tribes of men. 


From the high castles of their illusions 

he hurls mortals into destruction, 

without mobilizing any violence. 

Divine action is effortless: 

sitting, he consummates his thought nevertheless, 
from where he is, mysteriously, 

even from his holy throne." 


"Lord of Lords' 


Lines 525-599 


The following hymn is sung by the Danaids immediately after their 
long scene with Pelasgos, king of Argos, in which they have persuaded — 
pressured even — him into presenting their case to the men of Argos and 
asking whether they agree that the Egyptian girls should be granted asylum 
in Argive country. Hence their emphasis (in lines 533-537 and passim) on 
their descent from the Argive princess Io. 


525 


"Lord of lords, 
most blessed of the blessed ones, 
supreme authority of all those who have power to fulfil their will, 
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530 


535 


590 


595 


599 
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Zeus, god of happiness, listen to us 

and keep far away from your offspring 

the brutality of men — hate them properly 
and smash their black-benched bewilderment 
deep into the purple sea. 


Share our women’s point of view, 

look at our race’s famous descent 

from the ancestral mother — you loved her — 
and renew the tale of your kindness. 

Do not forget it, you who gently touched Io: 
we claim to be Zeus’ own by birth, 

born from her who lived in this country.” 


(we omit lines 538-589, a lyrical narrative about Zeus, lo, 
Epaphos) 


“Whom of the gods can I reasonably invoke 

arguing from claims more just? 

Our father, who planted us by his own hand, the Lord, 
powerful architect, long ago, of our race, 

he is all deliverance, succouring Zeus. 


He does not hurry at the command of any other authority, 
nor does he rule on a lower level, subject to superior powers. 
Nor does he worship anyone sitting above him. 

He executes a deed as swiftly as he utters a word. 

What of all this is not produced by Zeus’ mind?” 


A first and important observation should be made about both these pas- 
sages in contrast to many of the non-literary hymns collected in these vol- 
umes. Here there is no trace of the traditional and sometimes trite phrase- 
ology found in some cult-hymns, nor the easy confidence that divinity will 
grant fulfilment of prayers. The language of these songs is contrived and 
sometimes tortured, not because Aeschylus — like Hellenistic poets — was 
seeking erudition for its own sake, and wanted to use words in a highly 
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unusual sense, but because he has searched for, and found, powerful words 
and phrases to express the religious feelings of the chorus: “hope alternat- 
ing with despair’, as Haldane put it (above). In these lyrical prayers the 
impact of the drama makes itself felt with perhaps even more force than in 
the trimeter scenes acted out between mortals. 

A surprising feature is the doubt and distance felt by the girls vis-a-vis 
Zeus: they are not certain which way his decision will fall: “Zeus’ will — if 
it is truly his!” (87), and “the paths of his thoughts tend to be overgrown” 
(88-9). Nor are they certain how precisely his power will make itself felt: 
they know that he will remain aloof and distant, seated on his holy throne; 
but even so they are confident that he will put into effect what he has in 
mind, mysteriously (see our notes in vol. II on 101-2). 

This uncertainty is more than matched by a boundless belief in Zeus’ 
omnipotence and superior power: “Whatever Zeus, by a nod of his head, 
has decided to fulfil, lands safely” etc. (91-100); in 524-6 Aeschylus uses 
an unusual cumulation of words to express the girls’ belief that Zeus’ 
power outshines and outranges any other. For this feature compare Aeschy- 
lus’ other Zeus-hymn in the Agamemnon (our no. 8.2.1) where Zeus’ vic- 
tory over his predecessors is celebrated: “if one shouts out Zeus’ triumph 
/ one will truly hit the mark” (174-5). Another formal similarity deserves 
to be noted: in Ag. 160-183, as in Suppl. 86-102 and 590-599 Aeschylus 
uses the so-called ‘Er-Stil’: the hymnic meditation deals with divinity in 
the third person, and does not address Zeus directly using a second person. 

Scholars tended in the past to detect in these lyrics the poet’s personal 
profession of faith in Zeus’ sublime omnipotence;!! this cannot be proven 
or refuted. It is rather that Aeschylus — far from stepping out of the dra- 
matic frame for the delivery of a personal statement — has invested these 
hymns with his full poetic power in order to obtain an intensely dramatic 
effect within the frame of the plot.'? 





!! As so often Wilamowitz takes an extreme point of view: “diese Gottheit trägt den Na- 
men des Zeus, aber mit der mythischen Person, die als Stier die Kuh Io besprang, hat dieser 
Zeus nichts zu tun: er ist der Gott, an den der Dichter glaubt... Diese Gedanken gehen die 
Danaiden nichts an: so redet der Dichter zu seinem Volke, kaum anders als Pindaros. Das 
hat er getan, ohne zu bedenken, daB der Chor aus der Rolle fällt.” (Aischylos, Interpretatio- 
nen, Berlin 1914, 31-2). In the twentieth century there has been much scholarly discussion 
of Aeschylus' personal belief in Zeus. The reader Wege zu Aischylos (ed. H. Hommel, 
Wege der Forschung LXXXVII, Darmstadt 1974) contains no less than three papers on this 
theme, by W. Nestle, H. Lloyd-Jones and G. Grube. 

"One notes that the trilogy won first prize: POxy 2256 fr. 3. 
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This effect may have been even more poignant if recent scholarly re- 
constructions of the trilogy to which the Suppliants belonged are correct. 5 
According to some ancient scholia to other poems Danaos had consulted an 
oracle (the Egyptian oracle of Zeus-Ammon?!^) whether he should give 
his daughters away in marriage; the oracle had answered that he would 
be killed by the hand of a son-in-law.'? Nothing of this is mentioned in 
the text of Suppliants, so scholars had until now neglected this informa- 
tion. But in 1986 Sicherl drew attention to line 37 of this play, where the 
Danaids wish that Aigyptos' sons may die at sea "before they can enter 
upon beds from which themis keeps (us) away.” A scholion to this line 
paraphrases: "from which justice (to dikaion) keeps us away, in order to 
prevent our father being killed".!Ó Sicherl relates this to the oracle men- 
tioned in other sources, and argues that the scholiast did not pick this piece 
of information out of the blue but from one of the other two tragedies of 
this trilogy which he had -- most probably — complete before him ‘on his 
desk'. He suggests that the oracle's response was an element of decisive 
importance in Aeschylus’ trilogy." 

Assuming that Sicherl had hit upon the truth, and pursuing further 
suggestions by Rósler, Sommerstein (1995) has put forward the follow- 
ing hypothesis: contrary to what has been generally assumed until now, 
the Aigyptioi is the first play of the trilogy, opening with a prologue!? in 





3M. Sicherl in MH 43, 1986, 81-110, W. Rösler in RhM 136, 1993, 1-22, and A. Som- 
merstein in Drama 3, 1995, 111-135. 

For Ammon as chief of the Egyptian pantheon, equated by the Greeks with their own 
Zeus see Hdt. 2.42 and also the lemma Amun in Dictionary of Demons and Deities in the 
Bible, ed. K. v.d. Toorn, B. Becking, P.v.d. Horst, Leiden 1995. 'Amun' means the 'hidden 
one’. It is tempting to take Aeschylus’ emphasis on Zeus’ inscrutability as an allusion to 
this meaning, but in the present state of our knowledge about the trilogy as a whole (or 
better: lack of it) this is certainly too far-fetched. 

159! Aesch. Prom. 853 (ed. Herington, 1972); © Eur. Or. 872 (ed. Schwartz); the D- 
scholion to Iliad 1.42; Σ (Lact. Plac.) Statius Theb. 2.222 and 6.269. One would like 
to believe that Aeschylus used the version of the oracle found in Statius 2.222: Danaus 
responso comperit quod generi sui manibus interiret. 

Ι6ῶν θέμις ] ὧν τὸ δίκαιον ἡμᾶς εἴργει διὰ τὸ μὴ θανατωθῆναι τὸν πατέρα (ed. 
O.L. Smith, Teubner 1976). Johansen & Whittle ad loc. quote the scholion in full, and add: 
“the scholiast appears to be making a garbled reference to a version of the Danaid legend 
not followed by Aeschylus”. It is slightly perverse to discard in this way what is perhaps 
the most precious piece of evidence we have! 

"For full discussion of this question see the papers mentioned in n. 13. 

184 prologue which sets out the ‘pre-history’ may seem Euripidean, but one should 
not forget that of Aeschylus’ seven preserved tragedies there are four opening with an 
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which Danaos informs the audience of what Zeus has told him in an oracle. 
Then his brother Aigyptos enters and suggests that his sons marry Danaos’ 
daughters. Danaos rejects this suggestion out of hand: he is scared by the 
prospect of imminent death; he tells his daughters that he cannot give them 
away in marriage as this goes against Zeus’ will, most probably without 
revealing that he will lose his own life if one of them marries. He decides 
to leave Egypt with his daughters. Next tragedy: the Suppliants. 

If this hypothesis is correct, it would explain why in the Suppliants the 
Danaids conduct an extended ‘hymnic debate with Zeus’. It would also 
explain the curiously phrased lines 80-83 and 86: these girls have heard 
from their father that for them to marry would go against the gods’ will, 
and have 'internalized' this divine warning without understanding it fully; 
hence their stress upon the inscrutability of Zeus’ will.? 

The term ‘dramatic irony’ is not used often in Aeschylean criticism. 
But if the hypothesis sketched above about the plot of this trilogy is correct, 
then these hymns may have had an ironical effect at the first performance 
of this trilogy. Having watched the first part of it, the audience would have 
known that the girls on stage are threatened by the masculine egoism, not 
of their suitors, but of their own father. It would also know that Zeus had 
only given Danaos an ‘early warning’ about the death which awaited him 
and had not forbidden his daughters to marry. If the girls who address 
Zeus with such intensity and abandon are not aware of this, an element of 
dramatic irony lends their prayers added poignancy. 

It is also striking that they repeatedly bow to Zeus' superior might 
compared to other deities (524-526, 595-597): they fail to realize that 
Aphrodite is an irresistible and dangerous god, and that one can expect 
Zeus to sanction what she wants mortals to do. This is what the chorus of 
benevolent Argives tries to impress upon the daughters of Danaos (1034- 
1042, esp. 1035 and 1048-51). The unique fr. 44 (Radt) of the third part of 
the trilogy is there to prove that at the end of the trilogy Aphrodite's power 
prevails. 





informative prologue: Seven, Agam., Choephoroi, Eum. 

P? It would also explain why at the end of Suppl., when the maidens appear to have 
found safety in the city of Argos, Danaos embarks upon an harangue (991-1013) urging his 
daughters to behave as modestly as possible, eschewing the eyes of all too lustful menfolk. 
This moral sermon may make Danaos seem a slightly comic figure in our eyes, comparable 
to Polonius in Hamlet. However, within the frame of Aeschylus' plot as we take it, Danaos 
is utterly serious; he knows (and the audience with him) that any potential son-in-law 
means death for himself. This is the main point made by Rósler (1993). 
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8.2 Zeus in the Agamemnon 


8.2.1 


"Zeus, whoever he may be' 


Agamemnon 160-183 


160 


165 


170 


175 


180 


“Whoever Zeus may be, if he likes 
being called by this name, 

Iuse it now in my address: 

I know no other approach, 

although I have long pondered, 

except 'Zeus', if I must relieve my mind 
effectively of its useless burden. 


He who was once great 

exalting in his conquering might 

is now a nameless entity. 

His successor too — 

more than met his match. 

But if one shouts out Zeus' triumph 
one will truly hit the mark, 


who set men on the path 

of insight, lawgiver who 

insisted suffering taught. 

The sleepless eye reviews in agony 
the drip of past atrocity. Light 
dawns even on the reluctant. 

A ruthless charity descends 

from gods on lofty thrones." 


458 BC 


This can be called a hymn in so far as it is a poetical text, sung by a cho- 
rus and composed to celebrate a god, his supreme power and its effects 
upon mankind. Notwithstanding the painstaking invocation of 160-162, 
the chorus does not implore the god to come and alleviate suffering; the 
hymn is more like a statement about the god, admirably paraphrased by 
Fraenkel (vol. 2,114): "It is not happiness, not even forgiveness, that the 
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powerful god who rules by force grants to mortals: at the end of the hard 
path there is nothing but φρονεῖν... inexpressibly Greek in its dignity and 
in its refusal to accept any false consolation.” 

The hymn interrupts a long narrative. The chorus has started telling 
with authority (104: χύριός εἰμι κτλ.) how the Atreidae declared war on 
Troy and assembled the fleet at Aulis. It then reports Kalchas’ words (126- 
155), which point obscurely but unmistakeably to the imminent sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia; the refrain αἴλινον αἴλινον εἰπέ, τὸ δ᾽ εὖ νικάτω (159) sounds 
more like a cry of despair than of hope that all will end well. It is at this 
point that Aeschylus has the chorus interrupt its narrative for these three 
stanzas about Zeus. Fraenkel comments: "The narrative with its luxuriant 
details, delivered in a language both artificial and cryptic, is succeeded by 
a concise hymn of great lucidity and simple, if powerful structure. Most 
startling of all, the account of what happened in Aulis ten years ago is 
broken off immediately before reaching its climax. Abruptness, then, there 
is, but no loose arrangement (...) The chant leaves the story, at any rate 
for the moment, and turns to him who alone, in such a conflict, is capable 
of relieving man's mind from the burden of idle speculation: Zeus.” (ibid. 
112-3). — This semantic break in the text gua discourse is underlined by a 
rhythmical break: lyric dactyls (104-159) make way for a trochaic-iambic 
rhythm. 

Bollack’s words also help to understand the effect of the hymn in con- 
text: "(L'hymne) a pour fonction de définir l'horizon signifiant dans lequel 
s'inscrira le récit particulier (i.e. of the.sacrifice of Iphigeneia). L'acte 
de l'individu agissant n'a de valeur que dans la structure definie par le 
prophéte, qui est prise dans la contradiction de deux exigences divines 
et engage tout l'avenir qui tourmente le choeur. S'il interrompte bien 
l'évocation des événements passés, on ne peut donc dire que l'hymne in- 
troduise seulement une rupture. Il fournit la clef et le point de départ du 
récit qui va suivre"? Conacher's remarks about the effect of the hymn in 
the trilogy as a whole are also worth quoting: “The victory of Zeus as the 
final ruler of the universe anticipates, perhaps, the advance in understand- 
ing which, under Zeus' new dispensation, society will learn at the end of 
the sufferings experienced in the trilogy.”*! 





"J, Bollack et P. Judet de la Combe, L'Agamemnon d'Eschyle, le texte et ses interpreta- 
tions, Lille 1991, vol. 2, 238. 

“DJ. Conacher, Aeschylus’ Oresteia, a literary commentary, Toronto 1987. His com- 
ments on the hymn are to be found pp. 12-14 and 83-85, the words quoted on p. 12. For 
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The piece can be seen to exemplify a phenomenon discussed in the 
introduction to this chapter: the adaptation of the traditional scheme of 
a hymn to suit whatever type of poetic discourse a poet is in the process 
of composing. So, in mid-narrative, Homer has Achilles utter a hymnic 
prayer (Il. 16.233-248), in order to emphasize the anxiety of his hero. In 
PMG 357 Anacreon uses the hymnic formula for what is in fact a lyri- 
cal love-song (our no. 4.5), as does Sappho in her hymn to Aphrodite 
(fr. 1). Hellenistic poetry provides further examples: Theocritus includes 
the hymn to Adonis sung by a woman in his mimetic fifteenth idyll Women 
at the Adonia, and Herodas opens his fourth mime (in which two women 
admire the statuary in a sanctuary of Asklepios) with a formal prayer to 
Asklepios and his attendant deities (our no. 6.6). Here in the Ag. the hym- 
nic contemplation of Zeus' power is embedded in a lyric narrative relating 
the background of the Trojan expedition. 


8.2.2 ‘Almighty Zeus and friendly Night’ 


Agamemnon 355-66 


355 "Almighty Zeus and friendly Night, 
acquirer of enormous glories, 
who have cast over Trojan battlements 
a foolproof net such that no man, 
great, or still a boy, may escape 

360 the huge trawl-net 
of slavery, the undoing of all. 
I bow to you, great Zeus of friends, 
who saw to this, who aimed his bow 
long ago at Alexander, with a view 

365 neither prematurely nor overstepping the mark 
to waste an idle shot." 


The chorus of Argive elders sing this hymnic address to Zeus and Night 
after hearing Klytaimestra's confirmation of the news that Troy has fallen. 
Before they had merely heard the report that a fire-beacon had carried the 





this view on the "morals and politics of the Oresteia" Conacher acknowledges his debt to 
E.R. Dodds, PCPS 186 (1960), 19-31. 
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news all the way from Troy to Argos; now Klytaimestra has spelled out the 
path the fire-signal has taken (281-316) and sketched the situation (as she 
imagines it) in the captured Troy (320-350). On hearing the news the cho- 
rus feels minded to utter a hymn of praise to the gods (352-3 “On hearing 
these credible assurances from you I feel equipped to praise the gods”), 
The choral ode which follows begins with a hymn of tribute to Zeus and 
Night, then explains why Zeus has seen fit to punish Troy (because of the 
hybris done to the royal house of Argos through the elopement of Helen 
with Alexander/Paris), and elaborates on the atrocities of war which the 
crime has precipitated. Zeus is the main recipient of praise because in this 
and other passages of the play (esp. 60-62) he is perceived as the avenger 
of the wrongs done to the ‘table of guest-friendship’ which Menelaos of- 
fered Paris (701-3); Night is included for praise because it cast the veil of 
invisibility over Troy necessary for the success of the ruse with the Trojan 
Horse. In the divine tandem of Zeus and Nyx we see a typical combination 
of one or more Olympian deities and a personified abstraction supporting 
the action of the main god. In the same choral ode we find two other such 
entities, Ate (‘Undoing’) and Peitho (‘Persuasion’), similarly described as 
having prepared the ground for Paris’ crime of abducting Helen.” Al- 
though such personifications did not receive cult worship in the first half 
of the fifth century,** they were fully realized in the pictorial and narrative 
imagination of the Greeks and appear alongside gods and immortals in lit- 
erature and art.*> The hymnic articulation of a response to events such as 
the present one represents a religious analysis or ‘diagnosis’ of the forces 
which have brought it about. In this case Zeus stands for the justice of the 
retribution which Agamemnon has brought on Troy and Night stands for 
the success of the plan which enabled it. 





Reva δ᾽ ἀκούσας πιστά σου τεκμήρια / θεοὺς προσειπεῖν εὖ παρασχευάζομαι. 

P Compare also Suppl. 1039-42, where Pothos (Desire), Peitho (Persuasion), Harmonia 
(Togetherness), and the Erotes are said to be Aphrodite's companions in action. 

*4Parker (1996, 227-37) describes how in 4th-century Athens sacrifice was made to per- 
sonified abstract nouns such as Democracy, Peace, Good Fortune, Persuasion, Fame and 
so on. 

5For the question of when personified abstractions make their appearance in Attic vase 
painting, see Amy C. Smith, ‘Eurymedon and the evolution of political personifications in 
the early classical period’, JHS 119, 1999, 128-141; generally Shapiro (1993). 

**See Furley (20002). 
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8.3 The Erinyes in Eumenides 


8.3.1 A ‘binding song’ of the Erinyes 


Eumenides 321-346 


325 


330 


335 


340 


345 


“Mother who bore me, Mother Night, 
to those in darkness and in light 

a bane, listen! The son of Leto 

robs me of my honour 

snatches from my grasp 

the hare, the expiation 

owed for murdering his mother. 


Aimed against the victim 
this my song, insanity, 
mind-destroying madness, 
the hymn of the Erinyes 
binding the brain, lyreless, 
a withering to humans. 


This my lot penetrating Fate 
has decreed to hold for good: 
to track down mortals whose 
own hands have perpetrated 
atrocities, track them 

to the grave; and even dead 
they are hardly free. 


Aimed against the victim 
this my song, insanity, 
mind-destroying madness, 
the hymn of the Erinyes 
binding the brain, lyreless, 
withering to humans.” 


458 BC 
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The Erinyes who form the chorus of the third play of Aeschylus’ trilogy 
announce this song as a ‘binding hymn’ (306 ὕμνον δέσμιον) directed at 
Orestes whom they intend to pursue to the grave as punishment for the 
murder of his mother Klytaimestra. The word ‘binding’ (δέσμιος) im- 
mediately puts us in mind of the ‘binding spells’ which individuals in an- 
tiquity wrote on small pieces of lead sheeting, folded up and buried in the 
ground in an attempt to gain power over an opponent. These katadesmoi, as 
they are called, have been found in many parts of Greece, Athens included, 
from the fifth century on, and have received considerable attention in re- 
cent studies of ancient Greek magic.”’ In particular Faraone (1985) points 
out that the ‘binding hymn’ of the Erinyes is comparable to katadesmoi 
employed against an opponent in a law-suit, where the intention of the 
practitioner is to ‘bind’, or render powerless, the intellectual powers of 
the opponent. In this piece we find a comparable focus on the ‘mind- 
destroying’ powers of the song (lines 329-32 ‘insanity, / mind-destroying 
madness,/ ... binding the brain’) and the play does in fact culminate in a 
lawsuit in which Orestes’ case is heard before the Athenian Areopagus. 
The analogy with judicial katadesmoi should, perhaps, not be pressed too 
hard, as the litigants in the case turn out to be Athena (for Orestes) and 
the Erinyes (as plaintiffs), whilst Orestes hardly speaks. Nevertheless, it 
is clear that we have here in literary form a magical binding-spell uttered 
by the powers of darkness themselves, the Erinyes, against their intended 
victim. 

No doubt as a reflection of the typical invocatory opening of a Greek 
hymn, the Erinyes here, too, begin their binding spell with an appeal to 
their mother, Nyx (Night), to listen; they state their case: Apollo is at- 
tempting to thwart their purpose of punishing the matricide Orestes, thus 
depriving the victim (Klytaimestra) of the retribution (ἄγνισμα) due for 
her spilled blood. They stigmatize their quarry as a ‘trembling hare’ (326 
πτῶκα), ‘as good as butchered’ already (328 τεθυμένωι). The ephym- 
nion, repeated once to ram home the point, spells out the Erinyes’ pur- 
pose in performative speech: their song is intended to drive Orestes mad, 
‘bind his mind’ (332 δέσµιος φρενῶν), cause him to ‘shrivel’ or ‘wither’ 
(333 αὐονά) physically. Repetition of expressions for madness (παρακοπά, 
παραφορά φρενοδαλής, δέσµιος φρενῶν) combined with the staccato cre- 











ΟΕ recent discussions see especially H.S. Versnel, ‘Beyond cursing: the appeal to 
justice in judicial prayers’ (in Faraone & Obbink, 1991, 60-106) and C.A. Faraone, ‘The 
agonistic context of early Greek binding spells’, ibid. 3-32. 
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tic rhythm which, we are told in line 332-3 (ἀφόρμυκτος), was uttered 
without musical accompaniment, serves to underline the efficacy of the 
spell in a way familiar from other magical formule. Then the Erinyes 
back up their case by appealing to the ‘abiding law’ laid down by Fate 
(Moira) that murderers must pay for their crime with their own death.”8 

The presence of the Erinyes on stage must have been Aeschylus’ visual 
coup de théatre in this play:? the snaky, crawling, hissing or barking ‘hell- 
hounds’ which haunted the guilty consciences of murderers and other mis- 
creants were familiar to the audience from earlier poetry and painting.*° 
The Erinyes feature in magical prayers and spells from the fifth century on 
as underworld powers determined on exacting retribution from a culprit.?! 
Hymn no. 25 in Preisendanz et al. (1973-1974, vol. ID, lines 16-17, shows 
the magical practitioner invoking an Erinys to come from the nether re- 
gions to plague the sleep of the woman at whom the incantation is aimed. 
A good illustration of an Erinys roughly contemporary with the Oresteia 
appears on an Attic lekythos of c. 460-50 BC (LIMC s.v. Erinys no. 1): the 
winged female figure with snakes in her hands and hair strides forward, 
no doubt in pursuit of a victim. In the present play we do not see Orestes 
suffering the madness inflicted on him by the Erinyes, although in the pre- 
vious play, Choephoroi, he is shown cringing under the first pangs of their 
attack (1048ff.). Euripides depicted Orestes’ madness in several plays (/T, 
Orestes) in a realistic and disturbing fashion. In the Eumenides Aeschylus 
personifies, dramatizes, as visible beings what became in Euripidean plays 
the invisible inner mental anguish of Orestes.?? 





15 Although the stasimon continues for another three pairs of stanzas, the tone changes 
somewhat: from direct incantation the Erinyes turn to a lyric exposition of their functions 
and powers which justify and permit their present action against Orestes. We omit these 
lines for the sake of brevity, but they are taken by commentators as a continuation of the 
‘binding song’. 

308 A.L. Brown, ‘The Erinyes in the Oresteia. Real life, the supernatural and the 
stage’, JHS 103, 1983, 13-34. 

°Sommerstein (1989, 7) assigns the following retributive functions to the Erinyes of 
epic: (1) implementing the curse of a parent (typically the mother) wronged by a child; 
(2) punishment of perjury; (3) (once) preventing the miscarriage of natural law (when 
Achilles’ horse speaks, //. 19.418); (4) punishing a murderer (case of Althaia and Melea- 
ger). His analysis shows that epic Erinyes had a number of functions not limited to the one 
emphasized by Aeschylus in lines 316-320 (the punishment of murderers). 

3! Versnel in Faraone & Obbink (1991, 64 with n.17). 

?'See further M.A. Visser, The Erinyes. Their character and function in classical Greek 
literature and thought, Diss. Toronto, 1980. 
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8.3.2 Banishing the Erinyes 
Eumenides 1032-47 458 BC 


“(2)Away with you, home, ambitious and mighty 
un-daughterlike daughters of Night, with seemly pomp! 
1035 Athenians, chant the prayer! 


In the primeval caverns of the Underworld 
may you enjoy honours and sacrifice in worship! 
Everyone, chant the prayer! 


1040 X Visit this land, O Reverend Ones, 
with kindly grace, relishing 
the fiery torchlight on the way. 
Women, raise the song's refrain! 


Peace (...) 

1045 for the citizens of Pallas. All-seeing Zeus 
and Moira have jointly decreed it thus. 
Women, raise the song's refrain!" 


At the end of the play a chorus of women attendants of Athena?? escort 
the Erinyes back into the ‘recesses of the Underworld’ (1036),*4 now that 
they have concurred with the judgement of the Areopagus and Athena 
that Orestes should be pardoned. The play’s traditional title ‘Eumenides’, 
‘Kindly Ones’ — although post-Aeschylean — reflects the fact that by the 
end of the play the Erinyes have turned from ravening demons of revenge 
into pacified spirits well-disposed toward Orestes and Athens. Aeschylus 
himself draws attention to this change of heart: in line 992 they are called 
‘Kindly’ (Εὔύφρονας, cf. 1030 εὔφρων), 1039 ‘righteous’ (εὐθύφρονες), 
and in 1041 ‘Reverend Goddesses’ (Σεμναὶ (θεαί)).7᾽ 





?1024 ξὺν προσπόλοισιν αἵτε φρουροῦσιν βρέτας τοὐμὸν, “attendants who guard 
(my) wooden cult image”. 

“CF. 1007 κατὰ γῆς σύμεναι, ‘hurrying beneath the earth’;1022-3 πέμψω τε φέγγει 
λαμπάδων σελασφόρων / εἰς τοὺς ἔνερθε καὶ κάτω χθονὸς τόπους, “I will send you 
amid the glow of light-bringing torches to the lower regions underground”. 
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The hymn sung by the women’s chorus at the play’s close is designed 
to escort the Erinyes in their new, benevolent mood to the safety (from a 
human point of view) of the Underworld. They have been promised by 
Athena a new sanctuary and worship to secure their continuing goodwill 
towards Athens.?6 Since the Erinyes in this play come to be addressed as 
Semnai [Theai] in line 1041, it seems that this line refers to the historical 
cult of the Semnai Theai, which was located beside the Areopagus,?" and 
the torchlit procession with hymn-singing which concludes the play is in- 
tended to inaugurate a future calendrical celebration.?9 Athena leads the 
procession (1003-5), the women attendants form the main hymn-singing 
body (1024), sacrificial offerings are carried in the procession (1006-7) 
and the Areopagites, representing the male citizenry of Athens, accom- 
pany the chorus (1010-1 1).? The admonition by the women Propompoi at 
the close of each stanza to sing a refrain takes two forms, one addressed to 
the ‘landsmen’ (χωρῖται) or the ‘whole citizen-body' (ravdauel), and the 
other, presumably to the women present, to raise the ololyge;?? this twofold 





and 1030, since Euphrones is synonymous with Eumenides. Following A.L. Brown (CQ 
34, 1984, 266-7), Sommerstein (1989, 7ff.) suggests that the title 'Eumenides' was given 
to the play at a date after Euripides' Orestes of 411 BC, in which play the demons pursuing 
Orestes are referred to as Eumenides even before the peripeteia. 

36854-5 καὶ σὺ τιμίαν ἕδραν ἔχουσα πρὸς δόμοις Ἐρεχθέως, "you will obtain a 
respected seat of worship beside the temple of Erechtheus". 

37See Sommerstein (1989, 10 and π. 35) and Podlecki (1992, 5). In that case one needs 
to take the description ‘beside the house of Erechtheus (= the Acropolis)’ in a loose topo- 
graphical sense. 

38The procession (of unknown date) appears to have been a particularly magnificent 
one, organized by a genos called Hesychidai, ‘Silent Ones’; see Hesych. s.v. Ἡσυχίδαι; 
Polemon ap. X Soph. OC 489; Parker (1996, 298-9). Polemon describes the preliminary 
sacrifice of a ram to Hesychos before the main sacrifice to the Semnai; after a lacuna a 
shrine (?of Hesychos) is mentioned “beside the Kyloneion [?] outside the nine gates” and 
a ‘priestess’. Callimachus fr. 681 also refers to female Hesychides who offer sacrificial 
cakes to the goddesses; it is tempting to equate the ‘attendants of Athena’ who feature 
in the procession in the play with these Hesychides. The name seems to derive from the 
silence which characterized ritual honouring the Semnai. We learn from other sources 
(Parker, 1996, ibid.) that high-ranking hieropoioi were recruited from outside the genos of 
Hesychidai to serve the Semnai, and inscriptions record the participation of ephebes in the 
procession. 

See Sommerstein (1989, 275-78) for an attempt to reconstruct the constitution of the 
procession more precisely. We agree with him that Athena's temple attendants were present 
on stage in the play, carried the torches alluded to by Athena and sang the final hymn. 

“For women’s ololyge see p. 90. 
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formulation points to two different refrains or ritual epiphthegmata divided 
between the sexes of the citizen body accompanying the procession.*! 


A hymn accompanying a deity’s departure to a new cult centre is called 
by Menander Rhetor ‘apopemptic’; although he acknowledges that such 
hymns are much rarer than their counterpart, cletic hymns calling on the 
deity to come to a place of worship, he recognizes them as a distinct 
class and cites Bacchylides as a known composer of such hymns.? The 
present piece seems to fall into this class, as it is designed to mark the 
departure of the Erinyes from the Athenian Areopagus to their new sub- 
terranean dwelling.*? The first hymn we discussed in the Eumenides was 
seen to consist of a magical binding spell placed by the Erinyes on Orestes. 
This ‘apopemptic’ hymn at the close has the effect of formalizing the 
Erinyes' relinquishing their hold over Orestes; with their ritual departure 
from the scene, their magical powers are likewise banished to the Under- 
world whence they came. Indeed this was a general problem for the prac- 
tising magician: he might summon dangerous spirits from the underworld 
to act upon an enemy, but the reverse procedure was also a necessity: he 
needed to banish them again into safe-keeping when he had finished ex- 
ploiting their powers. A magical hymn we possess“ addresses precisely 


*! As Sommerstein (1989, 277) notes: "a trilogy which has been full of opposition and 
conflict between male and female at both the human and divine level (...) thus ends with 
men and women united in honouring a united company of divine beings". 

ΤΠ. ἐπιδευκτυκῶν (Russell & Wilson, 1981, vol. I, 333): τῶν ὕμνων οἱ μὲν κλη- 
τυκοί, ot δὲ ἀποπεμπτικοί... κλητικοὶ μὲν οὖν ὁποῖοί εἰσιν οἱ πολλοί τε τῶν παρὰ 
τῆ. Σαπφοῖ ἢ Ἀναχρέοντι ἢ τοῖς ἄλλοις μετρικοῖς, xAfjow ἔχοντες πολλῶν θεῶν. 
ἀποπεμπτιχοὶ δὲ ὁποῖοι καὶ παρὰ τῶι Βακχυλίδηι ἔνιοι ηὔρηνται, ἀποπομπὴν ὡς 
ἀποδημίας τινὸς γινομένης ἔχοντες. Ibid. 4 (336) περὶ ἀποπεμπτικῶν. .. ἐλάχιστον 
δὲ τοῦτο τὸ εἶδος... ἐπιλέγονται δὲ ἀποδημίαις θεῶν νομιζομέναις ἢ γινομέναις, 
οἷον Ἀπόλλωνος ἀποδημίαι τινὲς ὀνομάζονται παρὰ Δηλίοις καὶ Μιλησίοις, καὶ 
Ἀρτέμιδος παρὰ Ἀργείοις. In the latter passage Menander again mentions Bacchylides as 
author of apopemptic hymns; cf. fr. 1a Snell, entitled EIS ΑΠΟΛΛΩΝΑ, AIIOITEMII- 
TIKOX. On Menander's classification of hymns cf. Bremer (1995). 

“SCf. Furley (2000b); Sommerstein (1989, 276) calls the hymn ‘a hymn welcoming the 
Semnai at Athens’ and it is true that line 1041 includes a summons to the Semnai to ‘come 
here!’ (δεῦρ᾽ ἴτε). However, Athena has clearly stated that her purpose is to provide an 
escort for the Erinyes into the underworld and the song of the attendants makes this clear 
as well (1036). Therefore we may take ‘come here!’ as equivalent to ‘follow me’ (sc. in 
the procession offstage, i.e. to the Underworld; cf. Sommerstein (note on 1041-2). 

“PGM vol. I, HI 257-262 (= P. Louvre 2391), an invocation of Apollo (not collected 
in PGM vol. ID, which closes a valedictory address to Pythian Apollo. Cf. ibid. Pl (= P. 
Berlin 5026), line 183, a dismissal of the god Apollo following the hymn of invocation 
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this problem: at the end of the invocation of divine power (Apollo) the 
hymn takes express leave of the god. 





(lines 81-100 (= hymn no. 11 in Preisendanz et al. (1973-1974, vol. II) and the procedure 
for burnt offering. 


Chapter 9 


Hymns in Drama II: Sophocles 


Sophocles’ strategy in using hymnic forms sometimes resembles that of 
Aeschylus, e.g. in the OT (no. 9.2). The impressive parodos of this tragedy 
serves to express the feelings of the Theban community: deeply distressed 
by the disease which has come over them they implore the gods of their 
city, in succession, to bring them relief from misery: this is comparable to 
the desperate hymnic prayer to the Theban gods uttered by the chorus in 
Aeschylus’ Seven 97-181. 

More characteristic of Sophocles is his way of giving the chorus a hym- 
nic song of joy and relief immediately before the catastrophe, or a terrible 
truth, is revealed to them. This dramatic technique allows the poet to un- 
derline the delusions of men vis-a-vis the workings of the gods and/or their 
fellow humans. As we mentioned above (p. 277), the protagonist in Alas 
has succeeded by means of a subtle speech (646-692) in deceiving his sol- 
diers. Convinced that their leader has recovered from his madness and will 
be reconciled with the sons of Atreus (716-8), they sing a song the first 
stanza of which (693-705) is a joyful invocation of Pan and Apollo to join 
them in their dance (see vol. II p. 196). From the next scene onwards it 
becomes inexorably clear that Aias’ fate and theirs is sealed, by the gods 
and himself. 

A close parallel is the song of joy raised by the women in Trach. 205- 
224. A messenger has reported that Herakles is on his way home. The 
chorus rejoices that now the house will witness, as it were, a second wed- 
ding of Herakles and Deianeira (205-7); they invoke Apollo, Artemis and 
her nymphs, and even Dionysos.! But in the following scene Lichas is 
forced to reveal the bad news which will lead to the deaths of Deianeira 
and Herakles. 





'In her commentary P. Easterling observes that the song is introduced as an ololygmos 
(205), continues as a paian (210), and seems to end on a dithyrambic note (216-21). 
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In Antigone Sophocles uses a similar dramatic technique. In the open- 
ing song the chorus expresses joy and relief in hymnic form. They address 
first Helios (100ff), for by the light of the new day they have been able 
to see with their own eyes that the invading army has disappeared.* They 
assume that Zeus has punished the Argives for their boastfulness (127ff.), 
and observe that Ares, Theban god that he is, has crushed their enemies 
(139-40). They welcome the arrival of the goddess Victory and announce 
their pious intention of going round all temples of the gods to worship them 
with song and dance, led by that other Theban god Dionysos (152-4)? At 
this point their song might have passed into a regular hymn addressed to a 
series of gods but their religious impulse is cut short by Kreon's entrance. 
From this moment on the tragic action takes its distressing course, marked 
by two other hymnic songs in which the chorus, as in the parodos, is com- 
pletely mistaken as to what is really going on. We discuss these two songs, 
the hymn to Eros and Aphrodite (781ff.) and the cletic hymn to Dionysos 
(1115ff.), in more detail below (nos. 9.1.1 and 9.1.2); suffice it here to ob- 
serve that just as at the end of the parodos the chorus expects Dionysos 
to be their leader in choral worship, so they address him again in 1115ff: 
equally hopeful, equally misguided. 

At the end of his life Sophocles composed a very different hymnic song 
for the end of his OC (1557ff.). This time the chorus is not under any delu- 
sion anymore. In the preceding scene they have been astonished witnesses 
to the full gale of Oedipus' anger blasting Polyneikes. Then the old man 
tells Theseus that he is going to die in a mysterious way and that his grave 
will be an eternal source of strength and safety for Athens. He, the blind 
man, will now lead his daughters and Theseus as far as they are allowed to 
go, and he ends by wishing Theseus and the Athenians happiness after his 
death.^ At this moment the chorus sings a hymn, a prayer for euthanasia. 
Like Oedipus, who has been so miserably the victim of his own ignorance 
and delusion and who now possesses superior knowledge, they know. Al- 
ready in 1220 they had expressed the sombre conviction that for everyone 





? Burton (1980, 91): “The first strophe salutes the newly risen sun with apostrophes 
and appositional clauses that suggest a ritual song, possibly a paean, if we may recall the 
opening words, ἀχτὶς ἀελίου, of Pindar’s ninth Paean". 

2θεῶν δὲ ναοὺς χοροῖς / παννύχοις πάντας ἐπέλ-/ θωμεν, ὁ Θήβας δ᾽ ἐλελί-/ 
χθων Βάκχιος ἄρχοι. 

"ἐγὼ γὰρ ἡγεμὼν / σφῶιν αὖ πέφασμαι καινός, 1542-3; εὐδαίμονες γένοισθε, 
κἀπ᾽ εὐπραξίαι / µέμνηισθέ µου θανόντος εὐτυχεῖς ἀεί 1554-5. 
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death comes as a much expected ‘helper’ (1220), and that not to be born 
at all is best (1224-5). They direct their request to the lords of the nether 
world, Persephone and Hades, praying that Oedipus may have ‘safe pas- 
sage’ to the Underworld and may now receive some divine recompense for 
the afflictions — some of them undeserved — he has endured (1561-7; our 
no. 9.3). 

The following is an overview of the main hymnic passages in Sopho- 
cles’ extant plays: 


Table 9.1: The main hymnic passages in Sophocles’ extant plays 











| play | ] lines — Gods addressed? | 
"Ajax 596-608 | Pan B 
Oedipus Tyrannus | 151-215 Apollo, Artemis, Dionysos* 
Antigone 100-109 Helios 


781-800 Eros and Aphrodite* 
1115-1152 | Dionysos* 

Women of Trachis | 205-224 Apollo and Artemis 

| Philoctetes 391-402 Ge 

827-832 Hypnos 

Oedipus Coloneus | 1085-1095 | Zeus, Athena, Apollo, Artemis 
1556-1578 | Aidoneus (Hades)* 
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9.1.1 Eros and Aphrodite 
Lines 781-800. 7441 BC 


“Love invincible in battle, 
Love, who molests animals, 
who nests in the soft cheeks 
of girls, who infiltrates 

785 sea and dry acres of land: 
no immortal god can escape you 





s EN T AT PES: 
An asterisk indicates that we include the passage. 
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or man who lives a day: 
790 who has you, raves. 


You twist just minds 

to misjudgement and folly; 

you've stirred this feud 

between members of a family; 
795 lust for the lovely girl 

which shows in the eyes 

prevails, agent of the ordinances 

made on high. For Aphrodite’s 
800 tricks are irresistible!" 


The chorus sing this ode to Eros and Aphrodite after Haimon has left the 
stage following an angry exchange with the tyrant of Thebes, Kreon. It is 
Kreon's intention to put Antigone to death, as she has disobeyed his edict 
forbidding the orthodox burial for Polyneikes, whom he considers a traitor 
to Thebes. However his son, Haimon, is engaged to be married to Antigone 
and disputes the father's decision. The chorus thematize the power of love 
which has manifested itself in Haimon, making him disobey the authority 
of his father and threaten disobedience. The strophe invokes Eros as the 
power detected behind the present behaviour of Haimon through relative 
predication of his powers and areas of influence. The antistrophe moves 
from psychological generalization, “you lead men’s wits astray” (791-2) to 
the relevance of this facet of Eros’ power to the case in hand (793 τόνδε). 
Race (1990) has drawn attention to the tendency of hymns first to invoke or 
celebrate a divinity in general terms, then pass on to the more specific cir- 
cumstances and qualifications relevant to the case in hand: the tendency is 
clearly visible here. One notes the ring composition opening with "invin- 
cible Eros" and closing on "irresistible Aphrodite", where the shift from 
Eros to Aphrodite permits inclusion of both members of the inseparable 
duo, goddess of love and her young male consort Eros. 





®Eros and Aphrodite are not quite ‘co-terminous’, however: for the Greeks Aphrodite's 
power concerns sexuality itself (aphrodisia means ‘sex’; the verb aphrodisiazein ‘have 
sex’), whilst Eros stirs amorous desire (i.e., the prerequisite for sex); perhaps that explains 
Eros' precedence in this piece: Haimon is still only engaged to Antigone. 
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9.1.2 A hymn to Theban Dionysos 
Antigone 1115-54 


1115 “You of many names, 
glory of the Kadmean bride, 
begotten by deep-thundering Zeus, 
your power reaches as far as renowned Italy 
and you rule also over the hospitable 
1120 bay of Eleusinian Deo. 
But, o Bacchic god, it is in Thebes 
that you are at home, 
the maenads' mother-city, 
besides Ismenos’ placid stream, 
1125 and on the very spot where the dragon's teeth were sown. 


You have also been seen 

above the twin-peaked rock 

by the dark light of torches, 

where the bacchic nymphs of the Korykian Cave tread their dance 
1130 and the Kastalian spring flows. 

And you are escorted 

by the ivy-clad slopes of Mount Nysa 

and by the green coast lined with rich vineyards 

on your way to Thebes, 
1135 where immortal poetry hails 

your coming to its avenues. 


Together with your mother, visited by Zeus' lightning, 
you have always honoured Thebes, 
far above all other cities. 
1140 At this moment, however, our entire people 
is held in the grip of violent disease. 
Therefore, come with cleansing foot 
all the way down from Parnassos' heights 
1144/5 or across the sounding straits. 


You, chorus-leader 
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of the fire-breathing stars, 
lord of the nightly shoutings, 
offspring of Zeus, 
1150 — appear, o Lord, 
together with your attendant Thyiads 
who evoke you with their ecstatic 
1153/4 all-night dancing: Iakchos, the steward.” 


There is an ambiguity about Sophocles' treatment of the god Dionysos. 
On the one hand there is the fact that while in eight, possibly ten cases 
Aeschylus chose a Dionysiac myth as material for a tragedy, Sophokles 
did this only once or twice (we know the titles of 122 of his plays). On 
the other hand, in several instances Sophokles creates a powerful cultic 
presence of Dionysos. In Ant. 147-154 the chorus wants him to lead the 
nocturnal celebration in dance and song of Thebes' liberty. In OC 668-718, 
a song which celebrates Attica and the gods venerated by its inhabitants, 
Dionysos occupies pride of place (678-80). In Trach. 216-220 the chorus, 
having addressed Apollo and Artemis, speaks of being aroused by aulos 
music, ivy and Dionysos (ὦ τύραννε τᾶς ἐμᾶς φρενός). At the end of the 
parodos of OT, the desperate paian sung by the Theban elders (no. 9.2), 
Dionysos is also addressed (209-215). The present piece is the most elab- 
orate invocation of Dionysos in Sophocles. It seems that, while Sophocles 
preferred heroic to Dionysian themes for his plots, he was frequently keen 
to show the god's involvement in the action, perhaps in particular by way 
of deference to the patron god of theatre. 

There is a striking 'catholicity' in this hymn to Dionysos, in so far as it 
does not concentrate on one location or attribute of the god to the exclusion 
of others. The chorus is of course intent on underlining his ‘Theban con- 
nection' (1115, 1122-5, 1135-410), but the god's power is shown to extend 
to Magna Graecia (1119), to Attika with its Eleusinian sanctuary (1121- 
2), to Phokis where Delphi is said to be frequented by him and his female 
companions (1126-30), and to Euboea with its famous vineyards (1131-3). 
As for attributes and domains of power, Dionysos is said to have a relation 
to the chthonic origin of the Theban population (1125), but he is also in- 


7Το which Radt draws attention in ‘Sophokles in seinen Fragmenten’, Entretiens Hardt, 
XXIX 1983, (185-231) p. 196. 
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voked as a cosmic god, ‘chorus-leader of the fire-breathing stars’ (1146-7). 
He is the god of vine and wine (1133), but also a god with power to heal 
diseases (1142). The Theban elders who pray to him have not forgotten 
that this god, when roaming over the mountains, prefers the company of 
ecstatic females, be they divine or human (1122, 1129, 1150-1). At the be- 
ginning (1120) and end (1152) Dionysos is associated with the Eleusinian 
mysteries which promise happiness even after death.? 


As Henrichs has observed, Dionysos in cult tends not to represent — 
as frequently in myth — a destructive force which upsets and deranges hu- 
man society; on the contrary, he is called here its guardian and supervisor 
(ἐπισχοποῦντ᾽ 1136), and he is invoked to come ‘on purifying foot’ to 
heal the community.” Even in the turmoil of flaming stars, which is the 
celestial counterpart of maenadic dancing, Dionysos is the leader (yopayé 
1147) and, again, supervisor (ἐπίσχοπε 1148). As a result of this control, 
the female dancers do not behave like furies, as the maenads in Eur. Ba 
1088 do when they are summoned by the god to come in action: they tread 
quietly (στείχουσι 1129) and perform their dance (χορεύουσι 1152). Ro- 
hdich analyses these poetical data philosophically: “In this choral song 
Dionysos is depicted as unified with Apollo; he is not the chaotic power 
of untamed nature but rather the power of nature as expressed in the world 
order, equipped with its own regulative principle by which it both controls 
itself and rids the world of threatening excrescences." (1980, 214) 


This hymn sustains the powerful effect of the tragedy as a whole. The 





8Burton writes of the poem: “Constructed on the pattern of a cult hymn and marked by 
ritualistic turns of phrase, the song from beginning to end is alive, vigorous and astonishing 
in its poetic intensity. (...) In addition to the splendour of its poetry, it breathes a deep 
religious feeling, communicable from the chorus who sing it to the audience who hear it. A 
prayer addressed by Theban citizens to the Theban god would awake a quick response from 
the Athenians who sat in the theatre of this same god Dionysos to watch plays performed 
as part of the worship due to him (...) This god was as real to them as he was to the elders 
of Thebes, and the religious sense of the audience would be marvellously stirred by this 
hymn.” (1980, 134) 

? A. Henrichs, ‘Loss of self, suffering and violence: the modern view of Dionysos from 
Nietsche to Girard’, HSCP 88, 1984, 205-40, shows how this ‘modern view’ stems from the 
Dionysiac myth in its most gruesome form: Eur. Bacchae. In ‘Between country and city: 
Dionysos in Attica’ (M. Griffith & D.J. Mastronarde (eds.), Cabinet of the Muses, Atlanta 
1990, 250-277) he stresses the importance of cult for a full understanding of Dionysos. In 
cult the gods are viewed as potential helpers: men invoke them to mobilize this help, or at 
least to ward off the god's dangerous attack. For explanation of the puzzling phrase ‘on 
purifying foot' see comment in vol. II. 
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chorus, having heard the dialogue between Teiresias and Kreon, is full of 
apprehension and urgent excitement: there is a continuum of emotion from 
the actors' speeches to their own song. The hymn serves a precise dramatic 
purpose in creating a religious expectation that Kreon, by prompt action, 
can prevent the catastrophe from happening; thus it heightens, if only for 
a brief moment, the dramatic suspense. But this religious expectation is 
followed not by an epiphany of the saviour god but by the entrance of the 
messenger who reports the death of Antigone and Haimon.!? 


9.2 A paian in time of plague in OT 
Oedipus Tyrannus 151-215 ?428 BC 


“O sweet message from Zeus, in what form 
150 — are you arriving in lovely Thebes 
from Delphi, plentiful in gold? 
My nerves are stretched in shaking 
agitation of the heart, 
— Hail! Delian Apollo! -- 
155 Tam in awe of you. What claim 
do you intend to make on me, 
new, or one with a long history? 
Tell me, please, child of Anticipation, 
news from heaven. 


First I call on you, daughter of Zeus, 
immortal Athena, 
160 and your sister, earth-owning 
Artemis, who sits in fame on her 
circular throne in the agora, 
and Phoibos, accurate archer, please, 
all three of you come and ward off evil. 
165  Ifeverin past cases of destruction 





The effect of this sequence is comparable to the scene in Soph. ΕΙ where Klytaimestra 
prays to Apollo (637-659); then it seems that her prayer is answered by Apollo, when 
the Paidagogos enters (660ff.) and reports Orestes’ death. Cf. H.D.F. Kitto, Sophocles, 
Dramatist and Philosopher, London 1958. In both tragedies Sophocles uses the effect of a 
moment of high religious tension for his own dramatic purpose. 
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threatening the city 
you extinguished misery’s flame, 
come now too. 


Help me, for I suffer unlimited 

misery. My whole people is ill, 
intelligence has lost its cutting edge, 
its self-defence. No crops grow 

in the famous fields, the womenfolk 
do not survive delivery with child. 

One after another you can see them die 
like birds flying off to the evening sun 
rising like sparks from the fire. 


Endless are the city’s losses. 

Pitiful corpses lie unmourned 

on the ground bringing more death. 

Wives and grey-haired mothers 

gather by the altar from all directions 

wailing for mercy in their troubles. 

The paian flames and families voice their grief: 
it is for this, golden girl of Zeus, 

we beg you send relief. 


May marauding Ares, who 

now without bronze armour 
consumes me as he shouts attack, 
turn on his heels, quit my land, 
let the wind blow him out 

to sea, Amphitrite’s realm, 

or to the hostile ocean 

lapping round Thrace. 

In the end, if night relents, 
daylight will arrive. 

You who wield the power 

of explosive lightning-shafts, 
shoot him down, Zeus, with thunder. 
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Apollo Lykeios, may indomitable arrows 
from your bow-string of twisted gold 
205 fly in scatter-formation as defensive 
cover for us, and the fiery brands 
of Artemis, with which she races 
among Mt. Lykeios’ peaks. 
And I beseech the golden-mitred 
210 eponymous god of this land, 
dark-faced Bakchos, celebrated 
leader of the Maenads, to come 
in fiery shape, brandishing 
the brilliant torch, our ally 
215 against the ungodly of the gods.” 


Sophocles has given us as an integral part of the play a vivid picture of 
religious supplication on behalf of a city in trouble. Thebes is suffering 
from drought, human infertility and plague; no one knows the cause. Ac- 
cordingly its ruler, Oedipus, sends Kreon on a mission to Delphi for di- 
vine guidance. Kreon returns with news which gives Oedipus and his 
subjects hope that a solution may be found — a ‘solution’ which in fact 
results in Oedipus’ demise, as he himself is the polluting agent causing 
Thebes’ afflictions. On receiving this news from Delphi the chorus take up 
the hopeful note and beseech a plurality of gods for deliverance from the 
present evils. Their hymn commences with personification of the message 
(Φάτι) from Delphi. Then it names three gods who are to come to their 
aid: Athena, Artemis and Apollo.!! The priority given to Athena should 
not surprise us in view of the importance of Athena Pronaia at Delphi. !? 
Artemis is shown on vases assisting Apollo with libations over Earth’s om- 
phalos at Delphi:'? her description here as the ‘earth-holding sister’ also 
accords with Delphic tradition.!^ 





"When Brennus with his army of Gauls attacked Delphi in 278 B.C., it was the same 
trinity of gods (Apollo, Artemis, Athena) who were believed to have appeared out of the 
blue to defend the Delphic oracle against the barbarians: cf. Pompeius Trogus 24, 6-8 (and 
our πο. 2.6.1, note on |. 22-3). 

"Cf, Aesch. Eum 21; Aristonoos’ Paian to Apollo (no. 2.4) 25ff., where Apollo is said 
to owe a special debt of gratitude to Athena at Delphi. 

PE .g. Simon (1985, pl. 135). 

"Cf. Aristonoos’ Paian to Apollo (no. 2.4) 38-40, and HHArtemis, 13ff.: when Artemis 
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Then the chorus describe their miseries, so as to move the gods to pre- 
ventive action. At line 186 their hymn becomes self-referential (“the paian 
flames”), as it itself is one of the paians sung in Thebes for deliverance 
from plague (see introduction p. 60). In the third pair of strophes Ares is 
identified as the god who has run amok against Thebes: not in his normal 
form as war-god, but ‘stripped of armour’ (190-1). Ares’ attack is depicted 
through more fire-imagery as something which might be quenched in the 
ocean. Zeus is invoked to repel him, then Apollo and Artemis together, 
finally Dionysos, as the eponymous god of Thebes. The final mention of 
Dionysos still does not leave the Delphic frame of the hymn, as Dionysos 
was second only to Apollo in importance at Delphi (see esp. no. 2.5). These 
gods are invoked to fight fire with fire: flaming Ares is to be routed with 
Zeus’ thunderbolt, Apollo’s and Artemis’ fiery arrows, and Dionysos is to 
come alight with fire. 

The whole piece, then, is a supplicatory paian!? addressed to Apollo 
and the gods most closely associated with him at Delphi.'® Its tripar- 
tite structure shows how invocation of the deity could be interwoven with 
graphic description of why the deity should take mercy on the supplicant. 
Sophocles' imagery raises the poetry from the formality of a set-piece to 
a tone of urgency conveyed by violent, burning imagery. Here is religion 
in action; what Thebes suffered in this myth, Athens had been through re- 
peatedly in the first years of the Archidamian War.!” According to Thucy- 
dides (2.54), public opinion connected the great plague of 430-426 with 
the agency of Delphic Apollo (2.54). The.cries uttered by Sophocles' cho- 
rus are, we can be sure, a reflection, on the level of high dramatic art, of 
recent Athenian experiences. 





has had enough of hunting, she joins her brother at Delphi and organizes choruses of Graces 
and Muses. 

"See principally the formal markers in lines 154 and 186 (Rutherford, 1995a, 119). 

Note Aristoph. Clouds 595ff.: a hymn to a similar grouping of Delphic gods: Delian 
Apollo, Artemis Ephesia, Poliouchos Athena, Dionysos at Delphi. 

"Knox (1979, 112-20) argues strongly that Sophocles’ references to plague in Thebes 
connect with the Athenian experience of plague between 430 and 426 BC. He points out 
that earlier (and subsequent) accounts of the Oedipus myth make no mention of the plague; 
in particular he argues that features of the parodos of OT are only understandable when 
compared with descriptions of plague in Attica during these years by Thucydides and 
Diodorus. He suggests that the wording of the parodos points to the second main visi- 
tation of Athens by the plague in 426; this, then, is the terminus post quem for the play. 
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9.3 Hades and Kore in OC 
OC 1556-1578 


“If I may, I call on the hidden goddess 
and I invoke you with my prayers, 
Lord of the Shades, Aidoneus, 
1560 Aidoneus, I implore you 
that this man’s passage 
to the all-engulfing lower realm of the dead 
and the Stygian abode 
may not be burdened with a painful death. 
1565 Despite all his afflictions 
— some of them unearned -- 
a just god could raise him up again. 


Nether goddesses, and you, invincible 
beast, who the story says 
1570 sleeps at the much-frequented gate 
and whines from your kennel-hole, 
Hades’ indomitable guard-dog: 
I ask a favour, son of Earth and Tartaros: 
1575 easy passage for the man 
when he sets forth for the lands 
belonging to the dead below: 
I call you, everlasting sleep!" 


The chorus sing these lines after Oedipus has announced his imminent 
death, and prior to the messenger-speech which describes the miraculous 
manner of his death (wafted from earth). Their words are an invocation to 
Hades (Aidoneus) and Persephone to receive Oedipus gently. Assuming 
he is about to die, they pray that his death may be easy, a reversal of his 
previous ill-fortune (11. 1565-7). Kore and Hades are the prime addressees, 
but the hymn extends its range to include the Erinyes (1568), Kerberos 
(1568ff.), and Death (‘Sleep eternal’) at the end. Strophe and antistrophe 
follow the same structure: invocation of the powers who might grant the 
request, then the prayer for easy passage to the underworld. The concept 
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of ‘peaceful death’ is mythologized as a journey untroubled by such un- 
canny monsters as Kerberos and the Erinyes. It is worth recalling that the 
main function of the ‘Orphic’ gold lamellae was to instruct the soul of the 
deceased precisely how to traverse the paths and byways leading into the 
underworld. Sophocles’ chorus here are offering a similar prayer on behalf 
of the soul of Oedipus. 


Chapter 10 


Hymns in Drama III: Euripides 


In this chapter we examine a small selection from the wide variety of reli- 
gious and quasi-religious hymns which Euripides uses in his plays. There 
are faithful imitations of cult hymns among them such as the cletic hymn 
to Athena Nike and Artemis in the Jon (no. 10.3.2) as well as innova- 
tive combinations of traditional forms with lyrics suited to the dramatic 
context (e.g. Ion’s quasi-paian in the Jon, no. 10.3.1). Some plays con- 
tain hymns to abstract or semi-philosophical concepts such as Necessity 
(Alkestis 962-983) or Holiness (Ba 370-376). In particular Euripides uses 
hymns to establish the atmosphere conventionally associated with the par- 
ticular genre of hymn as counterpoint to the dramatic moment: we noted 
above (p. 277f.) how the hymeneal in Phaethon coincides in dramatic time 
with the audience’s awareness that Phaethon is already dead, or how the 
ode to Necessity in Alkestis prefigures Alkestis’ release from Hades (con- 
trary to necessity). An inverse contrast is found at the close of JA when 
Iphigeneia organizes a triumphant paian song to accompany her march to 
death. As one might expect of the experimental and challenging Euripides, 
his use of hymns shows the same tendency to exploit traditional forms for 
the dramatic effects he can achieve. ! 

We have selected a limited number of plays for consideration — the 
Hippolytos, Ion, IT — in order to show how the hymns fit in their dramatic 
context and how they contribute to the play’s meaning and momentum. 
The subject is, however, vast, and the reader is asked, as in the other chap- 
ters on dramatists, to consider this selection as a sample, perhaps pointing 
the way toward more comprehensive studies. The following table shows 
the main hymnic passages in surviving plays and fragments. 





'For more detailed treatment of these and other themes see Furley (2000a). 
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Table 10.1: The main hymnic passages in Euripides’ plays 








[ play | | lines ali _| gods addressed? ~ | 
Alkestis 568-606 | Admetos’ house and Apollo | 
962-983 Ananke 

Medea 824-845 Athens 
Herakleidai 748-783 Athena and others 
Hippolytos 58-71 Artemis* 
525-563 Eros and Aphrodite* 
1268-1281 | Eros and Aphrodite 
Herakles 348-435 Herakles 
Ion 112-153 Apollo* 
452-471 Athena Nike and Artemis* 
881-922 Apollo* 





1048-1060 | Einodia* 

Trojan Women 308-341 Hymenaios 

Iphigeneia in Tauris | 126-142 Diktynna 

1234-1282 | Apollo and Artemis* 
Helen 167-178 Sirens and Persephone 
1301-1368 | Mountain Mother 
1495-1511 | Dioskoroi 

Phoinissai 182-192 Nemesis, Artemis 
676-689 Epaphos 

784-800 Ares 

Orestes 174-186 Hypnos 

Bakchai 370-386 Hosia 

403-432 Dionysos 

519-575 Dionysos 

Iphigeneia at Aulis | 1521-1531 | Artemis 

Phaethon 227-244 Aphrodite and (?)Hymen 
Rhesos 224-232 | Apollo 























10.1 Purity and love in Hippolytos 


The Hippolytos is the story of a multiple family tragedy brought about by 
the socially unacceptable passion of Phaidra, King Theseus' wife, for her 





? An asterisk indicates that we include the passage. 
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stepson Hippolytos. The tension between Phaidra’s destructive passion and 
Hippolytos’ arrogant standoffishness is expressed by Euripides through the 
opposition of two gods: Aphrodite, who, in the prologue, announces her 
displeasure with Hippolytos’ rejection of everything she stands for, and 
her determination to punish him using Phaidra’s love for him as her tool, 
and the chaste huntress Artemis, to whom Hippolytos has dedicated his 
life.? Euripides employs antithetical hymns to these goddesses as one 
means of bringing out the aesthetic and religious characteristics of each, 
and, through the goddesses, the characters of their respective devotees, or 
victims, Phaidra and Hippolytos. Aphrodite announces her vindictive in- 
tention in the prologue, Artemis appears only at the end. But the hymns 
interspersed between the episodes serve to keep the attention of the au- 
dience focussed on the divine powers at work behind the scene. We see 
in this play a clear example of that diagnostic property of hymns in Attic 
tragedy: the playwright picks out crucial currents and forces structuring 
the unfolding of his drama and expresses them through the ‘grammar of 
Olympus’. As the gods and goddesses relate to, and oppose, each other in 
the Olympic pantheon, so are human characters in Euripidean plays subject 
to the push and pull of the gods working through their souls.* 


10.1.1 A hunter's song to Artemis 


Hippolytos 61-71 428 BC 


Hippolytos: 

“Follow me, follow me singing 

the heavenly daughter of Zeus, 
60 Artemis, to whom we bow." 


Chorus of huntsmen: 
“Most eminent and worthy goddess, 
offspring of Zeus, 
hear me, hear me, Artemis 
65 daughter of Zeus and Leto, 








"Cf. F. Zeitlin, ‘The power of Aphrodite: Eros and the boundaries of the self in Eu- 
ripides' Hippolytos’, in: P. Burian (ed.), Directions in Euripidean Criticism, Durham N.C. 
1985, 52-111. 


“For more on this subject see Furley (20003). 
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easily the prettiest of girls, 
you who live in a noble home 
in the wide span of heaven, 
the house of Zeus adorned with gold. 
70 Hear me, beautiful, most beautiful 
of the gods on Olympus." 


The chorus of Hippolytos' hunting party sing this hymn to Artemis to ac- 
company Hippolytos' appearance on stage. He gives the lead (58-60) and 
the chorus respond with a short devotional hymn. Barrett believes that 
Hippolytos joined in the singing of the hymn,” and that is a possibility. On 
the other hand, if the short hymn was sung repeatedly during the chorus’ 
relatively time-consuming entry into the orchestra along an eisodos, we 
might imagine Hippolytos at their head, repeating his injunction to hymn 
Artemis and the chorus joining in with repeated hymnic proclamations of 
Artemis’ virtues. As Barrett says, Hippolytos’ role in this entry is that 
of exarchos conducting a choral dance; the comparable situation in, e.g., 
Agathon's hymn in Aristophanes' Thesm. (no. 11.3.1), shows Agathon giv- 
ing a series of leads to his imagined chorus, to which they are to respond in 
the lines which he is in the process of composing. The chorus of huntsmen 
in this play is a secondary chorus consisting of different actors to those of 
the main chorus of Troizenian women.’ 

Aphrodite has already declared her intention of hounding Hippoly- 
tos to his death for his excessive devotion to Artemis and neglect of her. 
The hunters' song serves to set the tone of Hippolytos' life-style: celibate 
devotion to the sporting life as exemplified by Artemis. There is subtle 
characterization of Hippolytos through the epithets applied to Artemis in 
the hymn: she is ‘very haughty’ (σεμνοτάτα) as Hippolytos is ‘arrogant’ 
(ceu vóc) to a fault (93ff.). Artemis is a virgin (66) just as Hippolytos is 
sworn to celibacy; Artemis lives at the most important address on Olym- 
pus (Zeus' palace) just as Hippolytos is the son of Theseus, King of At- 
tica. These points of similarity serve to show the close affinity between 





5Ed., Oxford 1964, p. 169. He compares Eur. Phaethon fr. 781 (where Merops sings as 
exarchos with the secondary chorus of girls). Most mss. give the lines to the chorus. 

Rutherford (2001, 296) suggests that Pindar Pa 5 may have been sung repeatedly as 
the chorus processed from the harbour along the Sacred Way on Delos. 

7 As Barrett points out, there would not have been time between lines 71 and 121 for 
the ‘hunters’ to change into women's costume. 
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Hippolytos and the goddess favoured by him. She epitomizes his chosen 
way of life. 

Formally the hymn accompanies Hippolytos’ progress toward Artemis’ 
altar on which he deposits a garland of flowers picked in an unsullied 
meadow (73ff.). Thus the piece could plausibly be labelled a prosodion. 


10.1.2. The power of Eros and Aphrodite 


Hippolytos 525-564 


525 


530 


535 


540 


545 


550 


"Erotic love which pours drops 

of longing in the eyes, instilling a thrill 
of pleasure in its victim's heart, 

please don't visit me with ruin 

or come distressingly. 

No burn, no heavenly dart is deadlier 
than when Eros, child of Aphrodite 
and Zeus, takes aim and shoots. 


How misguided of us Greeks 

to butcher cattle in Olympia 

or in Apollo's Pythian temple, 

but not to honour and revere 

Eros, tyrant over men, key-holder 

of Aphrodite's most desirable bedroom, 
who pillages and revels in destruction 
when he calls on people. 


The girl from Oichalia, 
a filly unsubdued in bed, 
till then unmarried and untrothed, Aphrodite 
wrenched from Eurytos' house, 
a panicky nymph, in Bacchic frenzy, 
amid bloodshed, amid smoke, 
— marriage through murder -- 
and gave her as wife to Alkmene's son. 
Wretch in your nuptials! 
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555 O sacred wall 
of Thebes, o gush of Dirke, 
you can confirm the Cyprian’s approach. 
She married the mother of twice-born 

560 Dionysos to thunder and lightning, 
bedded her with death. 
Terrible her breath on one and all, beelike 
she goes, airborne.” 


The chorus-women’s song takes the form of a prayer to Aphrodite not to 
visit them with unseemly passion after it has emerged that Phaidra has con- 
ceived a fatal passion for her stepson Hippolytos. The strophe contains an 
interesting variant on the usual order of invocation-description-prayer in 
that the prayer is embedded in the middle of the description. The chorus 
acknowledges Eros’ power and prays that it may never be turned against 
them; in the antistrophe they pay further (apotropaic) homage to Eros in 
conceding that Greeks generally accord Zeus or Apollo lavish worship 
but fail to give Aphrodite and Eros their due, although love can be as de- 
structive as the mightiest war-god (541-2). The hymn continues with two 
mythological exempla (lole, 545ff. and Semele, 559ff.) to illustrate the 
destructive power of love. Although these exempla occupy their typical 
place in a hymn, following invocation, their function is not the conven- 
tional one. Normally mythical exempla are employed by the hymn writer 
to illustrate a god's power, which the god is then requested to bring to 
bear on a particular situation; here, however, the exempla serve a negative 
purpose, to illustrate Eros’ unwelcome and destructive power which the 
chorus-women wish to ward from themselves. Dramatically, the chorus 
is expressing its foreboding that erotic passion will be the death of their 
queen Phaidra. 


10.2 A patriotic hymn in time of war in Herakleidai 


Herakleidai 748-783 430-428 BC 


"Barth, and you, moon, shining 
all night, and you, most brilliant 
570 rays of the sun who shines on men, 


755 


760 


765 


770 


7715 


780 
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transmit this message, 

shout it to the heavens, 

to the throne of Zeus Almighty 

and blue-eyed Athena’s house: 

we intend on behalf of our fatherland, 

on behalf of our homes, 

to incur — because we protect suppliants - 
mortal danger through war’s sword. 


Terrible that a city like Mycenae, 
prosperous and renowned 

for its prowess in war, 

should nurse a grudge against my land. 
But wicked it will be, o my city, 

if, at the behest of Argos, 

we abandon strangers who petition us. 
Zeus is on my side, I feel 

no fear, Zeus will give me 

my just deserts. As far as it depends upon me, 
gods will never come second to humans. 


Athena -- yours is our land 

and city, you are its mother, 

ruler and protectress. 

Drive hence the wrongdoer 

who leads an armed invasion 

from Argos against us. On my merits 

I do not deserve to be driven from my home. 


For we bring sacrifices constantly 

to honour you, and we observe 

dutifully the day of the waning month 
with the choral celebrations of our youth. 
On the windswept heights 

the ritual cries ring out by night 

to the dancing footbeat of girls." 
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Of Euripides’ Suppliants an ancient summary said: “this tragedy is in fact a 
song of praise for Athens”.® His Herakleidai (‘Children of Herakles’) cer- 
tainly belongs in the same category: in this tragedy, too, the city of Athens 
is praised for being so generous as to go to war for the sake of refugees and 
suppliants. In Plato’s Menexenos Aspasia mentions the Athenians’ coura- 
geous stand against the Argives on behalf of Herakles’ children as one of 
the great feats of the forefathers, and comments: “in their musical compo- 
sitions our poets have celebrated this excellent generosity of the Athenians 
so well that now everyone knows all about it"? In view of this chauvinistic 
tendency it comes as no surprise that Herakleidai contains a hymn which 
celebrates the city of Athens and its protectress Athena. 

In the dramatic development of the action the hymn is sung when the 
Athenians — aided by Herakles' son Hyllos — are on the verge of going into 
battle. In the preceding scenes the audience has witnessed how Herakles' 
daughter volunteers for self-sacrifice in order to secure a victory over the 
Argive army (474-536), and also how Iolaos, who had initially succumbed 
to grief and defeatism (597-607), rises to the occasion, arms himself for 
battle (680-700) and leaves stage assisted by a servant (720-47). 

The stage is empty except for the chorus, which represents (and is in 
fact) a body of Athenian citizens. In the parodos (70ff.) they had en- 
tered stage in order to rescue Herakles' children, and in the first stasimon 
(353ff.) they had maintained this courageous attitude. Now, at the mornent 
supréme, they utter this hymn of prayer. We should not forget that this 
tragedy was performed most probably in the spring of the year 430 BC. !° 
The Athenian citizens recruited to form the chorus in this performance be- 
longed to the same generation of younger adults who were called upon to 
await and withstand the Spartan invasion of summer 430. 

In the first stanza they address three cosmic powers, earth, moon and 
sun and tell them to bring ‘the news’ to Heaven, Zeus and Athena. What 
news? —that ‘we’, the Athenians are going to fight Argos for the sake 
of the inviolability of suppliants. In the second they realize the danger: 
Mycenae, prosperous and militant, is their enemy; even so they refuse to 
hand over suppliants (759-65). Zeus will be on their side, they are assured 
of that (766-70). In the third stanza they invoke Athena in her various 

Stò δὲ δρᾶμα ἐγκώμιον Ἀθηνῶν. 

?239b7-8 ποιηταί τε αὐτῶν ἤδη χαλῶς τὴν ἀρετὴν ἐν μουσικῆι ὑμνήσαντες εἰς 
πάντας μεμηνύκασιν. 

See Zuntz (1963, 81-88); Furley (19955). 
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functions: founding mother of the city, ruler and guardian of its political 
domain. The request follows immediately upon the invocation, viz. that 
Athena ward off the danger of military invasion (773-5). They base their 
request upon a solid argument which occupies the last stanza: “remember 
that we honour you always, in every way” (777-83). 

This hymn represents a type of patriotic hymn which will have been 
performed in Athenian worship for many centuries. Specimens of this type 
survive in Aristophanes, viz. the patriotic songs addressed to Poseidon and 
Athena in his Knights, 551-64 and 582-94, and to Athena in Thesm. 1136- 
1147 (our nos. 11.1.1, 11.1.2 and 11.3.4). The Athenians celebrated every 
year on Hekatombaion 28 their major national festival in honour of Athena, 
the Panathenaia; every fourth year this was done with special splendour.!! 
Numerous sacrifices were made, and the goddess received a new peplos, 
woven and decorated by Athenian girls. Although no specimens of hymns 
sung on this occasion have survived, it is safe to assume that hymns, ei- 
ther traditional or (more probably) a new hymn ‘woven’ for the goddess 
by an Athenian poet, formed an essential component of the Panathenaia. 
That musicians participated in the procession is certain from the famous 
Parthenon frieze (‘Elgin Marbles’) where they are shown following the 
skaphephoroi ('bowl-carriers') and hydriaphoroi (‘pitcher-bearers’ ). 

This worship of the city-goddess was not only performed on a cal- 
endrical basis but also as occasion demanded, whether in celebration or 
propitiation. When in 403 the civil war between the Thirty and their sup- 
porters on one side (‘those in the city’) and Thrasyboulos’ party on the 
other (‘those in the Piraeus’) had been decided in favour of the latter, the 
victors held a triumphant procession all the way from the Piraeus to the 
Acropolis where they sacrificed to Athena. Our sources for this event 
(Xen. Hell. 2.4.39; Lysias 13.80) do not mention hymn-singing explicitly, 
but it is unthinkable that this celebration was a dumb show; compare the 
way in which in a Catholic community a ‘Te Deum laudamus' is sung to 
celebrate a victory or any sort of glorious event. 

In this context it is relevant to note the proud description of Athenian 
worship given in the last stanza. The chorus reminds the goddess that in 





" The Athenians had the peculiar habit of counting the last ten days of each month 
backwards: day #30, the last day of each month, they called #1; the penultimate ‘the 
second day of the waning month’ and the day before that was the ‘third day of the waning 
month’, τρίτη φθίνοντος (μηνός). This was the traditional day of the Panathenaia: see 
Mikalson (1975, 8, 23 and 34). 
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Athens she enjoys frequent sacrifices (777), that on "the waning day of 
the month" — an evident allusion to the day of the Panathenaia (see above 
n. 11) — she is celebrated in songs and dances of ephebes, and by noctur- 
nal choruses of girls on the Acropolis (779-83). The generosity of Athe- 
nian worship in general is clear from another Aristophanic passage: the 
chorus of Clouds praises “the lavish land of Pallas ... where people con- 
duct mysteries with due reverence, where one is led to the guesthouse for 
holy initiation-rites; one sees votive-offerings to the gods in heaven, well- 
roofed temples, statues and holy processions to the blessed ones, everyone 
present at sacrifices wearing garlands in every season. And when spring 
arrives, they celebrate Bromios [=Dionysos] with competitive dancing and 
sonorous blowing of oboes.” (Clouds 300-313)!” 


10.3 The hymns in Ion 


10.3.1  Ion's monody 
Ion 112-153 c. 413 BC 


Ion (to his broom): 
*Now then, green-from-the-tree 
assistant sprung from loveliest 
115 laurel, who sweep the floor 
of Phoibos Apollo's temple, 
who grew in the sacred gardens 
where droplets of holy liquid 
producing 
a never-ending stream 
120 moisten the holy myrtle-leaves: 
with you I sweep the god's floor 





72, λιπαρὰν χθόνα Παλλάδος... οὗ σέβας ἀρρήτων ἱερῶν, ἵνα / µυστοδόχος 
δόμος / ἐν τελεταῖς ἁγίαις ἀναδείκνυται: / οὐρανίοις τε θεοῖς δωρήματα, / ναοί 
θ’ ὑψερεφεῖς καὶ ἀγάλματα, / xal πρόσοδοι μακάρων ἱερώταται / εὐστέφανοί τε 
θεῶν θυσίαι θαλίαι τε / παντοδάπαις ἐν ὥραις, / hel τ᾽ ἐπερχομένωι Βρομία χάρις 
/ εὐκελάδων τε χορῶν ἐρεθίσματα / xai μοῦσα βαρύβρομος αὐλῶν. In his note on 
Clouds 310 Dover compares Soph. OC 1006f., Thuc. 2.38.1, [Χεπ.] Ath. Pol. 2.9 and 3.2, 
Isokr. Ραπερ. 43-46: passages in which Athenian writers point out that their city is most 
prominent in Hellas especially because of its numerous festivals, sacrifices etc. 


125 


130 


135 


140 


145 


150 
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working all day every day in time 
to the sun’s winged chariot. 


O Paian, O Paian, 
long live your glory, 
glorious son of Leto! 


I enjoy the work I do for you, 

Phoibos, menial work at your door 
in honour of your oracle. 

The work’s an honour to me, 

being a dogsbody for the gods 

not normal people, no, for gods. 

And servile graft in a temple’s 

a job I'll never tire of. 

My legitimate father's Phoibos. 

I praise the hand that feeds me: 

who's good to me I give the name 

of father, Phoibos Apollo, 

resident of the temple. 


O Paian, o Paian, 
long live your glory, 
glorious son of Leto! $ 


Now Tl stop my work 

with sweeps of the broom 

and sprinkle instead from golden jugs 
earth's emission 

— drafts of water 

from the Kastalian Spring — 
sprinkling the ice-cold water, 
virginally pure myself. 

If only I could go on for ever 
working for Apollo, 

or stop, if I must, with honour!" 
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After the prologue spoken by Hermes, in which the god fills the audi- 
ence in on Ion's background - child of Apollo and Kreousa whom Kreousa 
was forced through shame to expose as a baby, and who was transported 
to safety at the Delphic oracle — Ion himself appears and demonstrates 
through his actions and his monody how his life consists of service to 
Apollo as his nedkoros, literally ‘temple-sweeper’. After an anapaestic 
overture (82-111) in which Ion greets the sunrise and sends other temple- 
attendants off to the Kastalian Spring to fetch some holy water, he sings 
this monody while he sweeps the ground in front of Apollo's temple (de- 
picted by the skene of this play), purifies it with lustral water, and (in lines 
which we omit) shoos away the birds from the temple area for fear they 
will dirty it. 

Ion's monody is not a cult hymn in the official sense. He sings it alone, 
without musical accompaniment, and not for the ears of anyone in particu- 
lar, except Apollo himself, who is addressed in the second person singular 
from line 125 onwards. Euripides lets his audience ‘overhear’ Ion's private 
monody in order to characterize the boy as a youthful innocent who knows 
nothing, and desires to know or do nothing (151-3) beyond the bounds of 
the oracle. The song consists of various snatches of song reflecting the par- 
ticular job Ion is engaged on - sweeping, sprinkling water, firing arrows at 
errant birds — and, while the activities are mundane, they are deliberately 
chosen to emphasize the Apolline setting and Ion's devotion to Apollo's 
service:? Ion's broom is made from green twigs of the laurel sacred to 
Pythian Apollo; the lustral water comes from the Kastalian Spring; the 
bow he uses to scare away the birds recalls the archer god himself. Ion's 
stage presence must have appeared to the audience like a human miniature 
of the god: a handsome youth equipped with laurel, water from the Kastal- 
ian Spring and bow-and-arrow. As Lee (1997, 171) notes, at the end of 
each snatch of song accompanying the separate stages of ritual cleansing 
of the oracle, Ion sings “a kind of sphragis or seal which stamps on Ion's 
work a sacral quality stemming from his permanent devotion to his patron 
Apollo". 

The refrain which Ion repeats at lines 125-27 and 141-43 is reminis- 
cent of the paianic epiphthegma found in many cult hymns to Apollo (see 
notes).'* Other elements of the song might be termed ‘para-hymnic’, in 





'3Qn the subject generally see R.P. Winnington-Ingram, ‘The Delphic temple in Greek 
tragedy’, in Bremer et al. (1976, 483-500); on Jon: 491-500; Sabine Vogt, ‘Delphi in der 
attischen Tragódie', Antike und Abendland, 44 (1998), 30-48. 
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that they employ devices and language typical of hymns to gods but are in 
fact concerned with the mundane objects Ion holds in his hands. The open- 
ing lines are a hymnic apostrophe of the broom with which Ion sweeps 
(112ff.). Then he describes the action of sprinkling water from a metal 
vessel over the ground. The contrast between sacred object and mundane 
action emerges most clearly in the next section, when Ion fires arrows at 
approaching birds to keep them from dirtying the sanctuary. And when the 
bird concerned is a swan, Apollo's bird par excellence (161ff.), one be- 
comes convinced that Euripides is depicting Ion as overstepping the mark 
in his zeal: to kill Apollo's bird in his sanctuary would surely constitute a 
form of sacrilege. In the course of the play Ion ‘grows up’; he is forced 
to concede that Kreousa has suffered unjustly at the hands of his idolized 
Apollo and, at the close, he leaves the sheltered security of the oracle to 
take up his rightful place as heir to the Athenian throne and founder of 
the Ionian line. His monody at the beginning of the play serves to mark 
his stage of development before the action commences: a cloistered youth 
whose untarnished innocence can only be soiled (and nearly extinguished) 
when confronted with the real world outside. ? 

Songs sung to accompany work were common in ancient Greece. The 
earliest example is found in the description of Achilles’ shield in the Jiad. 
The young men and women who gather in the grape harvest in baskets 
sing the ‘beautiful linos-song' as they work (18.570). Other work-songs 
accompanied e.g. ploughing, harvesting, milling, weaving, making pot- 
tery, and rowing (see Lambin, 1992, 131-171). Quite often these songs 
contained a religious or mythical element: the divine patron of the work 
involved (Demeter of work in the fields; Hephaistos or Athena of pottery 





"Rutherford (1995a, 129ff.) suggests that the refrain characterizes the whole of Ion's 
song as a kind of perverted cult paian: perverted because the paian was a choral song and 
lon sings it here alone. This, Rutherford thinks, serves to show Ion’s isolation from the 
community life of the city-state. He has grown up apart from his peers at the Delphic 
eracle, with only the Pythia and Apollo, his adoptive father, as company. We take a rather 
different view: in our view, the cultic refrain of Ion's song is intended by Euripides to show 
Ion's deep familiarity with the type of songs which rang out constantly at the oracle. While 
busy working, his aural memory is filled with the ring of Delphic paians. 

Lee (1997, 171-2) writes: “Ion’s monody is one of the most memorable in Eur. because 
of its charming naiveté and the deep attachment to Apollo it expresses. That so much 
emotional energy and verbal pyrotechnic are linked with the most mundane of tasks is 
certainly not tragic. . . But neither is it straightforwardly comic". For an historical example 
of a private ‘hymn’ composed from a sense of personal devotion to a god by his attendant, 
see Diophantos' hymn to Asklepios referred to on p. 4 n. 5. 
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and metal-working), or a hero or heroine who died in remarkable circum- 
stances. A good literary example comes in Theocr. Id. 10.42-55, where a 
reaper, Milon, sings a work-song addressed in its opening lines to *Deme- 
ter of the bountiful harvest and plentiful ears of wheat’. Work-songs pro- 
vided both entertainment to lighten the burden of monotonous and stren- 
uous labour, and also gave a religious or mythical focus to the work: the 
labour was depicted as a kind of divine service which would please the de- 
ity concerned and secure his/her blessing in the form of a plentiful harvest 
or a successful piece of handicraft.!© Ion's song is to be seen against this 
background, although he sings it alone, whereas work-songs tended to be 
sung by a group of people working together. !” 


10.3.2 Athena Nike and Artemis 
Ion 452-471 


Chorus of serving women: 
"Stranger to the pangs of labour 
in childbed, my own Athena, 
I beseech you, 
455. who was delivered by Titan Prometheus 
from the crown 
of Zeus' head, blessed Victory, 
come to the Pythian house, 
from the golden chambers of Olympus 
460 flying to these byways 
where the central hearth of earth 
belonging to Apollo 
utters his oracles 
amid dancing round the tripod; 
465 you and Leto's daughter, 
two maiden goddesses, 


'5Lee (1997, 171) comments on the ritual quality of Ion's song: “The form and tone 
show that what Ion is doing is to be understood as a kind of ritual: activity which is time- 
less, predictable and with a meaning which goes beyond what is actually done". 

ΠΑ good example in this very play: Kreousa's work-force of women slaves tell the 
story (that is, sing it, presumably) of Iolaos as they weave (196-200): "is this the man 
whose story is told beside my looms, the spear-thrower Iolaos, who shares the labours of 
Zeus' son Herakles?" 
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reverend sisters of Apollo. 

And you, women, pray to them 

that the ancient tribe of Erechtheus 
470 be granted a clear mantic promise 

of fertility, however delayed.” 


In accordance with Xouthos’ instructions to his wife (422-4) to pray that 
their marriage might, after long childlessness, be granted an issue, the 
chorus of Athenian serving women sing this prayer to Athena Nike and 
Artemis for a royal child. They choose Athena Nike because they, as 
Athenians, are familiar with her (note 453 ‘my own Athena’) and because 
Athena plays an important supporting réle at Delphi, and Artemis as Apollo’s 
sister and close associate at Delphi (see pp. 49ff.). The chorus empha- 
size the virginity of both goddesses; in 466 they are called ‘two god- 
desses, two virgins’ (δύο θεαὶ δύο παρθένοι); in 453 Athena is described 
as a ‘stranger to childbed’ (ἀνειλείθυιαν).ἰΣ Perhaps there is an impli- 
cation that Kreousa has been a virtual virgin to date (she has failed to 
conceive a child by Xouthos!?) and that these goddesses should help her 
now to cross the threshold of childbirth. The chorus’ words reflect their 
preoccupation with childbirth: “unacquainted with Eileithyia, goddess of 
labour pains” (453 ὠδίνων λοχιᾶν / ἀνειλείθυιαν), ‘delivered in childbed’ 
(455 λοχευθεῖσαν) — leading up to the actual prayer for fertility (470 
εὐτεκνίας). In her identity as Loch(e)ia Artemis was traditionally the 
goddess to whom girls consecrated their virginity prior to marriage and 
childbirth.” 

The hymn is a classic 'cletic' hymn, in that Athena is called down 
from Olympus to Delphi to hear the women's prayer.?! The hymn invokes 
Athena both by precise description (452-57) and by an explicit request to 
appear. The fact that Athena is asked to act in tandem with Artemis is fully 
in accordance with the *teamwork' frequently invoked in hymns. 





I5See our note in vol. II on the ambiguity of this expression: Athena was neither born 
naturally nor ever gave birth. 

The chorus are not aware that in earlier youth she had a son, Ion, by Apollo. 

"Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 676-7; Euripides /T 1097; Hipp. 166 εὔλοχον; Hik. 958-9: Artemis 
Lochia ‘will not talk to the childless’; and p. 1401. 

7 Analysed as such by Mantziou (1981, 27-45). On p. 44 she offers the original and in 
our view plausible suggestion that Euripides prepares the ground for Athena’s appearance 
at the end of the play with this invocation. 
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10.3.3 Kreousa’s denunciation of Apollo 


Lines 881-922 


881 


885 


890 


895 


900 


905 


910 


“You who sing your song 

to the seven-stringed lyre which rings 
on the lifeless horns of cattle 

to melodious hymns of the Muses: 
it’s you I blame, o son of Leto, 
expose to the light of day. 

You came to me, your gold hair 
glistening, when I was gathering 
golden flowers in my dress’s fold 
to match the yellow in my clothes. 
You took me by my pale wrists 
and led me to a cavern’s floor 
while I cried ‘Mother! Help!’ 

but you, a god, my lover, 

raped me ruthlessly 

doing Aphrodite’s will. 

In my misery I bore a child, 

a baby boy, whom in a young mother’s 
panic I exposed on the spot 

you chose to wed me, your poor victim, 
in a union of misery. 

Icry woe. And then, a meal 

for the vultures of the air, he’s 
gone, my son and yours. 

Brute! On your lyre you make 

the paian songs ring out! 

It’s you, I say, son of Leto, 

whose property is the navel 

at the golden residence 

and the central seat of Earth. 

I proclaim the word abroad: 

look at this low-down lover, 

who, without prior compensation, 
awards my lawful husband 
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915 ason to raise in my house! 
While my natural son and yours — brute! 
— is dead, carrion for birds, 
stripped of his mother's wrappings. 
Delos loathes you and the shoots 

920 of laurel by the soft-fronded palm, 
where in holy childbed Leto gave birth 
to you in Zeus’ gardens.” 


When news that Xouthos has a son after all — an illegitimate son by an as 
yet unidentified girl — reaches Kreousa's ear, her resentment against Apollo 
boils over and she delivers what amounts to the emotional climax of the 
play: her monody of accusation, in which she sings of Apollo's crimes 
against her. Her words repeatedly take up aspects of Apolline glory — his 
music-making, his oracle, his golden appearance, his physical attractive- 
ness — only to turn them against the god in a lyrical tirade. 

The lyre on which Apollo traditionally plays divine melodies in his 
function of Musagétés, ‘Muse-leader’, has become an instrument made 
from ‘dead horn’, to which Apollo 'screeches his paians’ (903-4 κλάζεις 
παιᾶνας). When sex and childbirth are perverted in the way Kreousa sees 
them in her case, the gold in which Apollo traditionally glories becomes 
obnoxious, as in the case of King Midas. Kreousa's song takes up topoi of 
Apolline song in order to show them up as the dazzling facade of a brutal 
god. The incumbent at the Delphic Oracle is a rapist and child-murderer; 
a hypocrite who grants Xouthos an illegitimate child but lets his own die. 
Delos, with its sacred topography, hates Apollo; Kreousa's shame is the 
antonym of Leto's sacred delivery on Delos. 

In this way, Kreousa's narrative of how the god appeared to her is a 
kind of perverted ‘epiphany’.”* Her anti-hymn denouncing Apollo matches 
and balances Ion's private paian of adoration to Apollo earlier.” These are 





?1ee (1997, 258): "the monody presents his (sc. Apollo's) only substantial *appearance' 
in the play". 

Lee (p. 257) writes: "This monody contrasts with Ion’s monody of praise, subverts 
the conventional form and language of a hymn by using it to express dark and troublesome 
thoughts, long kept secret... Kr. uses the conventions of praise to attack bitterly the god 
whom she believes has treated her unjustly. Just as Apollo is presented as physically at- 
tractive but a brute in action, so Kr.’s hymn is beautiful in form but its content and intentions 
are violent and shocking.” 
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the two poles of the play, expressed through monodies with para-hymnic 
and anti-hymnic elements. 


10.3.4  Einodia 
Lines 1048-1060 


*Einodia, daughter of Demeter, who decides 
the success of nocturnal attacks, 
1050 look after the brew 
in day-time cauldrons too; 
see they go where they're sent 
by my mistress, mixed from drops 
1055 from the severed throat of infernal Gorgo, 
against the pretender 
to the house of the Erechtheids. 
Let no one of alien blood 
ever rule our city 
1060 except a true-born member of the clan.” 


The chorus commence their song with this prayer to Einodia to assure the 
success of their mistress Kreousa's attempt to kill Ion by poison.”* Ein- 
odia, usually identified with Hekate, is the goddess particularly responsible 
for spells and potions; here she is invoked to ensure that the poison goes to 
the right recipient. There is poignant irony in this request, in that Kreousa 
thinks she wants to kill Ion as pretender to the Attic throne; she is as yet 
unaware that the boy is her own son, conceived of Apollo, and rightful heir 
to the throne. His life is saved by a timely intervention. 

In the poison we see a typical woman's weapon,” aided by prayer 
to the female divinity most closely associated with witchcraft.” Euripi- 
des complicates the matter somewhat, however, by calling Einodia here 

3308, F. Graf, ‘Prayer in magic and religious ritual’, in Faraone & Obbink (1991, 188- 
213). 

5 Like the poison administered by the ‘wicked stepmother’ in Antiphon Rhetor 1; also 
POxy 413 (‘Giftmischermimos’) 43ff. 

Note Medea's predilection for Hekate in Eur. Med. 395ff.: Medea prays to Hekate, 


whom she reveres most of all, and who resides "in the cubby-holes beside my hearth" 
(μυχοῖς... ἑστίας ἐμῆς); Simaitha in Theocr. 2 (‘Pharmakeutria’) 11-12 prays to Selene 
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‘daughter of Demeter’, i.e. Persephone/Kore, whilst tradition made Hekate 
daughter of Perses and Asteria (Hes. Th. 409ff.).2” The close association of 
all three chthonic deities - Demeter, Persephone and Hekate — is, however, 
indicated by the passage in HHDem. in which Hekate is, with the Sun, the 
sole deity to hear Persephone’s cries of distress when abducted by Hades 
and to report them to Demeter.78 

The prayer falls into the category of ‘black magic’, in that an under- 
world divinity is called upon to assist destructive action directed against 
a person. It is comparable to the texts of defixiones (Greek κατάδεσµοι) 
by which an individual seeks to ‘bind’ an opponent by means of a mag- 
ical spell.? An interesting example of vindictive cursing in archaic po- 
etry comes in ᾖ. 9.448ff., where Phoinix relates how he became involved 
in a competition with his own father for the love of a woman (448 παλ- 
Aaxíc); his father Amyntor cursed him, invoking the ‘baneful Erinyes' (454 
στυγερὰς Ἐρινῦς), and swore that no son of Phoinix would ever sit on his, 
Amyntor's, knee. Phoinix says that Zeus Katachthonios and 'dire Perse- 
phone’ (457) heard the curse and caused him to flee his parental home. 


10.4 A narrative hymn in Iphigeneia in Tauris 


IT 1234-1282. 


“What marvellous children - 
1235 Leto bore in Delos’ fruitful land: 
the golden-haired one, 
gifted with the lyre, and she who 
revels in archery! She took her son 
from the sea-encircled rock, 
1240 leaving the famous birthplace 





and Hekate to hear her prayer for revenge in love. In Ap. Rh. 3.842 and 986 Hekate is 
central to Medea’s use of magic. 

ο the various identities of E(i)nodia see T. Kraus, Hekate, Studien zu Wesen und Bild 
der Göttin in Kleinasien u. Griechenland, Heidelberg 1960, 77-83. 

Lines 24-25: ei μὴ Περσαίου θυγάτηρ ἀταλὰ φρονέουσα / ἄϊεν ἐξ ἄντρου, Ἑκάτη 
λιπαροχρήδεμνος and 52 ἤντετό οἱ Ἑκάτη, σέλας ἐν χείρεσσιν ἔχουσα. 

2C A. Faraone, ‘The agonistic context of early Greek binding spells’, in Faraone & 
Obbink (1991, 3-32). On p. 6 Faraone writes: “Hermes, Ge, Hecate and Persephone are 
(in that order) the most common deities to appear on the tablets”. 
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for Mt. Parnassos' snowy peak 
which dances to Dionysos' tune. 
There a darkly patterned dragon, 
scales glinting under laurel cover, 
1245 Earth's hideous monster, 
guarded her oracle. 
While still a baby, still 
in your mother's arms you leapt 
1250 and struck, Phoibos Apollo, 
killed it, and took control of the oracle, 
on the golden tripod assumed 
your place, the unerring throne. 
There you gave prophecies to men 
1255 from the holy temple by the spring 
Kastalia, the nub of earth in your command. 


But when [Apollo] ousted 
1260 her child from Earth's sacred 
oracular seat, mother Earth 
fashioned dream visions of the night 
which inform communities of men 
1265 about the future, near and distant, 
when in darkness they lie asleep 
on the ground. Earth robbed Apollo 
of his oracular prerogative, 
for she was hurt about her daughter. 
1270 Off went Apollo urgently to heaven, 
wound his baby hand round Zeus’ throne 
imploring him to put a stop 
to Earth’s revenge on Delphi. 
Zeus laughed: that so young a child 
1275 should want a lucrative job so soon. 
But he swayed his hair and agreed 
to stop the night-time visions, 
to take prophetic truth in sleep 
from the grasp of human beings. 
1280 — So he restored honour to Apollo, 
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and gave men confidence in the prophet’s song 
at the busy, crowded Delphic oracle.” 


The hymn within the play 


The chorus sing this hymn to Pythian Apollo while important stage busi- 
ness is going on: Iphigeneia, accompanied by Orestes and Pylades, leaves 
the stage at the head of a sacrificial procession from the temple of Artemis, 
where she serves as priestess, toward the sea. She has persuaded King 
Thoas that the young Greeks — who, according to Tauric custom, are to be 
sacrificed to Artemis Tauropolos — and the statue of Artemis must be pu- 
rified in the sea before the sacrifice. In fact this is a ruse permitting her to 
set sail from the beach with her brother and Pylades and return to Greece 
bearing the image of Artemis, as Orestes has been instructed by Apollo. 
The actual sacrifice was due to take place at Artemis’ temple (=the stage 
building in the play). This procession, then, with the accoutrements of pu- 
rification (1223 young lambs, 1224 torches) was supposed to make its way 
to the seashore and then return, with pure victims, for the sacrifice in a 
fiery pit (cf. line 626). In fact it never returns as Iphigeneia and her brother 
manage (barely) to escape by boat from the strand; a messenger returns to 
King Thoas waiting at the temple to inform him how he has been cheated 
of the human sacrifice. The chorus’ stasimon at this point, then, bridges 
the gap in dramatic time while Iphigeneia. and Orestes make their escape 
(offstage). Some critics have complained that the hymn is extraneous to 
the drama. In fact it constitutes an essential element of the deception being 
practised by Iphigeneia. The chorus consists of captive Greek women who 
are both privy to Iphigeneia’s plan and sympathetic to it (cf. lines 1052 
and 1063-4). When the deception is discovered, the messenger reporting 
to King Thoas accuses the chorus of Greek women of complicity (1299) 
and King Thoas vows to punish them for their part (1431-3). 

In this ode, then, Euripides is utilizing an element of divine ritual to 
further the action and intrigue of his play. What seems like a suitably pious 
account of Apollo’s birth and accession to power at Delphi is, in fact, what 
one might call operatic wool pulled over the eyes of King Thoas. The ode 
affords a fascinating example of how a playwright like Euripides could 
pluck a scene from real life (procession and sacrifice) and transform it into 
an element of drama. The technique shows how far removed a dramatic 
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hymn can be from a real-life hymn, in which ulterior motives can hardly 
be ascribed to the performers.?? 

Perhaps it is a little surprising that Apollo receives most of the atten- 
tion in the hymn although the sacrifice belongs to Artemis. However, many 
hymns treat Artemis and Apollo as a linked pair, both of whom are con- 
cerned by worship of either. Perhaps there is the additional link between 
the divine sister and brother in that Iphigeneia, priestess of Artemis, is act- 
ing on behalf of her brother Orestes in a joint escape. The hymn starts 
with recollection of the twins’ birth on Delos, moves on to description of 
Apollo’s main heroic feat in assuming control of the Delphic oracle, and 
closes with description of his successful defence of this position against 
the machinations of Gaia on behalf of Themis. The Apolline success story 
is perhaps intended to reflect vicarious glory on Orestes, the young hero 
who has terminated the machinations of a corrupt mother and snake-like 
Aigisthos, and is on his way home to claim his rightful place as heir to the 
Argive throne. As Apollo overcomes the gauntlet posed by Python and the 
machinations of Gaia, so Orestes will win through to final triumph. 


The form of the hymn as narrative 


This hymn is unlike any known cult hymn in that it consists entirely of the 
pars media, the narrative of the god’s exploits and achievements without 
any introductory invocation and with no closing prayer. The chorus are 
not, in fact, appealing to Apollo and Artemis in any sense; it is true that 
the sacrifice which should follow the ritual purification of the victims was 
to Artemis, but that the chorus — comprising Greek women who wish to 
help Iphigeneia and Orestes escape the clutches of barbaric King Thoas -- 
should appeal to Artemis (or Apollo) to “receive this your sacrifice gra- 
ciously” would be dramatically impossible in this context. The question 
remains: is this novel form of narrative hymn in this play merely a stop- 
gap while the action takes place off-stage — vaguely relevant in that Artemis 
and Apollo are the main gods involved in the unfolding of the dramatic ac- 
tion — or is the ode modelled on an existing form of cult hymn? Were the 





It is worth pointing out that a very low parody of this Euripidean plot exists on a pa- 
pyrus preserving lines from a mime, or popular street theatre: POxy 413 (1/2 c. BC), most 
recently edited by 1.C. Cunningham, Herodas, Mimiambi, Leipzig 1987, no. 6 (‘Charition 
Mime’). Discussion in Η. Wiemken, Der griechische Mimus. Dokumente zur Geschichte 
des antiken Theaters, Bremen 1972; S. Santelia, Charition Liberata (POxy 413), Bari 1991. 
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chorus in fact singing a recognizable form of cult hymn, as King Thoas 
would certainly expect them to be doing at this stage of the proceedings 
(preparations for the sacrifice)? One feels that the deception practised by 
the chorus would be more effective in the play if their hymn to Apollo and 
Artemis appeared authentic.?! 

One type of ancient Greek hymn -- the dithyramb — seems, to judge 
from one or two remarks by ancient writers, to have been characterized 
by mythical narrative. Plato distinguishes the dithyramb from drama and 
epic as being a form which consists nearly exclusively of narrative by the 
poet himself as opposed to imitation of action (drama) or a mixture of im- 
itation and narrative (epic).?? Aristarchos appears to have classified Bac- 
chylides’ (lost) ‘Kassandra’ ode as a dithyramb because it contained the 
mythical narrative of Kassandra and such themes were typical of dithyra- 
mbs.? Whether Bacchylides 17 (‘Eitheoi’) is a dithyramb (as the papyrus 
indicates) or a paian (as Maehler and others conclude) is a question which 
may never be resolved, but if it is a dithyramb, it certainly tends to corrob- 
orate the view that dithyrambs consisted almost exclusively of narrative. In 
this case mythological narrative showing Theseus’ descent from a god (Po- 
seidon) dominates the poem, with only three closing lines requesting good 
fortune for the chorus from Keos which is singing the song. If we look 
at the surviving fragments of Pindar’s dithyrambs, mythical narrative cer- 
tainly plays a conspicuous part although Pindar found room in the form for 
introductory lines in one case commenting on the origin of the dithyramb 





*'Similar questions surround the notorious ‘Mountain Mother’ ode in the Helen, also a 
narrative of divine events sung by the chorus prior to an escape by the heroine by ship from 
her place of captivity. One would need more space to do justice to the problems involved 
in the Mountain Mother ode. 

?* Rep. 394b8-c4: τῆς ποιήσεώς τε xal μυθολογίας ἢ μὲν διὰ μιμήσεως ὅλη ἐστίν... 
τραγωιδία τε καὶ κωμωιδία, ἢ δὲ δι’ ἀπαγγελίας αὐτοῦ τοῦ ποιητοῦ εὕροις δ’ ἃ 
αὐτὴν μάλιστά που ἐν διθυράμβοις ἡ 8’ αὖ δι’ ἀμφοτέρων ἔν τε τῆι τῶν ἐπῶν 
ποιήσει κτλ.; cf. Kappel (2000, 15-17). 

933; POxy 23.2368, col.1.9-20 = X: Bacch. c. 22-23 p. 124 M. = SH 293; for text and sup- 
plements see Schroder (1999a, 110-11 with n. 1): [ταύτην τ]ὴν ὠιδὴν Ἀρίσταρχ(ος) [μὲν 
διθ]υραμβυκὴν εἶ[ναί φησι]ν διὰ τὸ παρειλῆ[φθαι ἐν α]ὐτῆι τὰ περὶ Κασ[σάνδρας;] 
ἐπιγράφει δ’ αὐτὴν [...Ι(άσσ]ανδραν, πλανη[θέντα δ᾽ α]ὐτὴν κατατάξαι [ἐν τοῖς 
Π]αιᾶσι Καλλίμαχόν [φησιν ὡς] οὐ συνέντα ὅτι [Puu òv? διή]γημα κοινόν ἐ[στι 
τοῖς δ]ιθυράμβοις, “Aristarchos says that this ode belonged to the dithyrambs because the 
events surrounding Kassandra are contained in it and he gives it the title ‘Kassandra’, and 
he says that Callimachus made a mistake when he classified it among the paians because he 
did not understand that (?mythical) narrative is typical of dithyrambs"; cf. Küppel (2000, 
158). 
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in Bacchic revels on Olympos (our no. 5.2), in another praising the place 
on earth where the dithyramb is to be performed, Athens (no. 7.1). What 
is fair to say, however, is that an attitude of supplication, ‘Du-Stil’ invo- 
cation of the deity and explicit prayers for individual or community wel- 
fare, seem, on the present evidence, to be rare or lacking altogether in the 
dithyramb form. 

But to say that Euripides’ narrative hymn in this play is like a ‘dithyr- 
amb’ is almost certainly wrong. For one thing, it contains divine narrative, 
whereas the instances just mentioned (with the exception of Plato) point 
to heroic narrative (Herakles, Kassandra, Theseus etc.) as the typical mat- 
ter for dithyrambic narrative. Moreover, although the dithyramb lost its 
Dionysiac character in the fifth century, it remained, as an art-form, most 
closely associated with festivals of Dionysos, and we are dealing here with 
a sacrifice to Artemis. Another form of hymn - the kitharodic nome — 
may offer a closer model for the hymn in the /T. As we have seen in the 
introduction to the Delphic hymns (p. 91), the earliest musical competi- 
tion at Delphi was for a kitharodic composition, at first probably a dactylic 
prooimion and, later, a nome, in honour of Apollo. Herakleides of Pontos 
fr. 157 Wehrli (in [Plut.] de mus. 11328) says that the first choral hymn at 
Delphi had as its subject the birth of Apollo and Artemis from Leto (the 
subject of the opening lines of Euripides’ hymn). The instrumental compo- 
sition known as the ‘Pythian Nome’, on the other hand, which presumably 
constituted a development and refinement of the kitharodic nome, related 
in distinct phases the course of Apollo's battle with the Python, whereby 
musical elements mimicked the noises of battle (above p. 92). Both the 
nome generally, then, and the Pythian nome specifically, were genres of 
hymn devoted to Apolline cult with strong narrative content. 

The invention of the kitharodic nome is attributed in our sources to 
the seventh-century poet Terpander. [Plutarch] de mus. 1132d says that 
“Terpander wrote kitharodic prooimia in hexameters", and goes on to say 
that the early nomes of Timotheos combined hexameters with ‘dithyrambic 
diction', in imitation of traditional nomes.?^ The first line of Terpander’s 
orthios nomos to Apollo became proverbial: ἀμφιαναχτίζειν, ‘to strike up 
the nome’ (sc. in the style of Terpander) was coined from the first line (see 





3πεποίηται δὲ τῶι Τερπάνδρωι xol προοίμια κιθαρωιδικὰ ἐν ἔπεσιν: ὅτι δ᾽ οἱ 
κιθαρωιδικοὶ νόμοι οἱ πάλαι ἐξ ἐπῶν συνίσταντο Τιμόθεος ἐδήλωσε: τοὺς γοῦν 
πρώτους νόμους ἐν ἔπεσι διαμιγνύων διθυραμβικὴν λέξιν ἦιδεν, ὅπως μὴ εὐθὺς 
φανῆι παρανομῶν elc τὴν ἀρχαίαν μουσικήν. 
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p. 52). Proklos, too, attributes the invention of the kitharodic nome to 
Terpander, and describes its subsequent development as follows: "Terpan- 
dros seems to have been the first to perfect the nome, using heroic metre 
(= hexameters), then Arion of Methymna added a number of (features), 
whereby he worked both as poet and as kitharode. Phrynis of Mytilene re- 
fashioned the form; for he combined lyric metres with hexameters. . . Later 
Timotheos brought the nome to its present form”.*© 


Originally at least the kitharodic nome appears to have been choric. 
Callimachus refers to Olen’s ancient nome which a chorus of Delian men 
sang whilst women danced to their singing (H 4.304f.; for Olen’s hymns 
see p. 147f.). Plato’s classification of the forms of lyric poetry prior to the 
Persian Wars includes the kitharodic nome as one ‘type of song’ (εἶδος 
ὠιδῆς) without specifying whether the form was sung by a chorus or a sin- 
gle musician. The other forms he mentions in this context are, however, all 
what we call choric.? Proklos says that the nome was originally danced 
by a chorus in honour of Apollo Nomimos (hence the name) but that on 
one occasion Chrysothemis of Crete “dressed up in fine apparel and, tak- 
ing up the kithara in imitation of Apollo, sang the nome solo. Because he 
won fame thereby, this manner of the competition has remained".?8 In a 
later passage, however, Proklos compares the dignity and stately measures 
of the Apolline nome with the excitement and fervour with dancing (μετὰ 
χορείας) of the Dionysian dithyramb. For this comparison to be meaning- 
ful, one feels that the forms must have been comparable; in the case of the 
dithyramb we know that a lead singer (ἐξάρχων) led the singing and danc- 
ing of a large circular chorus (comprising fifty men or boys in Athenian 
competitions), to aulos accompaniment. The nome was certainly sung to 
kithara accompaniment and one feels that a similar arrangement of lead 





Cf. Suid. s.v. ἀμφιανακτίζειν: ἄιδειν τὸν Τερπάνδρου νόμον τὸν καλούμενον 
ὄρθιον. 

Proklos, Chrest. ap. Phot. Bibl. 32025: Δοχεῖ δὲ Τέρπανδρος μὲν πρῶτος 
τελειῶσαι τὸν νόμον ἡρώωι μέτρωι χρησάμενος, ἔπειτα Ἀρίων ὁ Μηθυμναῖος 
οὐκ ὀλίγα ξυναυξῆσαι, αὐτὸς χαὶ ποιητὴς καὶ χιθαρωιδὸς γενόμενος. Φρῦνις 
δὲ ὃ Μυτιληναῖος ἐκαινοτόμησεν αὐτόν: τό τε γὰρ ἑξάμετρον τῶι λελυμένωι 
συνῆψε... Τιμόθεος δὲ ὕστερον εἰς τὴν νῦν αὐτὸν ἤγαγε τάξιν. 

31 Laws 700b5-6 νόμους τε αὐτὸ τοῦτο τοὔνομα ἐκάλουν, ὠιδὴν ὥς τινα ἑτέραν: 
ἐπέλεγον δὲ χιθαρωιδυκούς. 

3 Chrest. ap. Phot. Bibl. 320b1-4: Χρυσόθεμις ὁ Κρὴς πρῶτος στολῆι χρησάμενος 
ἐκπρεπεῖ xal κιθάραν ἀναλαβὼν εἰς μίμησιν τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος μόνος Joe νόμον, 
εὐδοχιμήσαντος δὲ αὐτοῦ διαμένει 6 τρόπος τοῦ ἀγωνίσματος. 
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singer and accompanying chorus must have comprised the vocal element. 
Perhaps the reason why Proklos compares the nome — and not the paian -- 
with the dithyramb is that both these genres were competitive whilst the 
paian (as far as we know) never was.?? 

We have then, in the nome a hymnic composition in Apollo's honour 
which, by the end of the fifth century tended to be composed in a mixture 
of dactylic and lyric measures and to have had as its subject the glories 
and exploits of Apollo. To judge by the Pythian Nome, it was Apollo's 
battle with Python which formed the narrative backbone of the composi- 
tion. These attributes of the kitharodic nome are discernible to a consid- 
erable degree in the hymn which Euripides puts into the chorus' mouth in 
the /T. The first lines exhibit just that mix of dactylic with lyric measures 
which Proklos attributes to Timotheos' early nomes. Herakleides' remark 
(p. 334) that the first choral hymn at Delphi (probably a nome) told of the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis may be compared with the opening of Euripi- 
des’ hymn here, which commences with the birth of the divine twins on 
Delos. The strophe then focuses on Apollo’s conquest of Python (as did 
the Pythian Nome), whilst the antistrophe describes his triumph over an- 
other opponent. But perhaps it was in its pure narrative to the exclusion of 
opening invocation and closing prayer that this stasimon was closest to the 
nome. Certainly, to judge from Timotheos’ Persai, the form provided an 
ideal vehicle for vivid narrative. We suggest, then, that this narrative hymn 
by Euripides most closely resembled, among ancient categories of hymn, 
the nome. 


Rutherford (19950) explains Proklos’ comparison of nome and dithyramb differently: 
according to him the paian lost its predominantly Apolline character in the course of time, 
whilst the nome did not; hence a comparison of Apolline dignity with Dionysian fervour 
was better made through the terms nome and dithyramb. 


Chapter 11 


Hymns in Drama IV: Aristophanes 


An average classicist, if asked to give the names of Greek poets who had 
composed cult songs to the gods, would certainly mention Pindar, Aeschy- 
lus, Callimachus; perhaps (s)he would also think of Cleanthes’ impressive 
hymn to Zeus. Aristophanes would certainly not spring to mind at once. 
This poet, famous for his outspokenly critical and irreverent attitude, not 
only pokes fun at powerful politicians such as Perikles or Kleon, he also 
seems to show little or no reverence for the gods. For example, in his 
Frogs he presents the god Dionysos as such a coward that when the Door- 
keeper of the Underworld appears at the door and addresses him severely, 
he has the god actually shit in his pants — and admit it (479). In the Birds, 
Peisetairos tells the chorus that they should prevent the gods from walking 
through the countryside with their divine erections (557) and from seduc- 
ing poor mortal women like Alkmene, Alope and Semele. If the gods 
manage to break through the blockade, the-birds are advised to arrest them 
and to seal up their genital organs in order to prevent them from indulging 
in further intercourse (560). If this is not irreverence towards the gods, 
what is? 

Even so, it is important to realize that the poet Aristophanes shared the 
traditional religious feelings of his fellow-Athenians. His eleven come- 
dies contain seventeen songs which can be qualified as hymns, serious cult 
songs. They are the following: 


Table 11.1: The main hymnic passages in Aristophanes’ extant 
plays 










gods addressed! 
Phales 
Poseidon* 















Acharnians 
Knights 


263-279 
551-564 
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Table 11.1: The main hymnic passages in Aristophanes’ extant 
plays 























cp 
play lines gods addressed — | 
582-594 Athena* 
Clouds 563-574 Zeus, Poseidon, 
Aither, Helios 
595-606 Apollo, Artemis, 
Athena, Dionysos 
Peace 974-998 Eirene 
: Birds 731-151 the Muse 
; 769-784 the Muse 
| Lysistrata 1246-1272, 1279-1290 | Artemis Agrotera* 
Thesmophoriazousai | 103-129 Apollo, Artemis, 
Leto* 
312-331 Zeus, Apollo, 
Artemis inter al.* 
947-1000 Apollo, Artemis 
inter al.* 
1136-1159 Athena, Demeter, 
Kore* 
Frogs 323-353 Iakchos* 
372-382 Kore (?)* 
385-393 Demeter* 
397-413 Iakchos* 









































Much of what was said in our introduction about hymns found in 
tragedy applies in a general sense to those found in Aristophanes: here, 
too, hymns sung by the chorus cannot be taken as genuine cult hymns, 
although as a rule they purport to be. The playwright uses hymns when 
it suits his purpose, not in slavish obedience to ritual requirements. One 
difference may, however, be noted at the start: all the extant plays of Old 
Comedy are set in Athens, or in a fantastic version of that city, so that 
Aristophanes’ hymns are not influenced by non-Athenian cults in the same 
way as some tragic hymns are. 

Although we are in the dark with regard to the early development of 
comedy as a form before it becomes fully visible in the earliest plays of 
Aristophanes, certain formal elements in the parabasis appear — with vari- 
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ations — with such consistency that one is tempted to conclude that they 
are traditional. Eduard Fraenkel was the first to give systematic attention 
to the hymnic songs found in these parabaseis.? Concentrating on their 
specifically metrical and musical qualities, he observes that in the earliest 
comedies they come after the so-called ‘anapaistoi’: as a pair of songs each 
followed by a speech in trochaics: e.g. Knights 551-64 (to Poseidon) and 
581-594 (to Pallas Athena); Clouds 563-74 (to Zeus, Poseidon etc.) and 
595-606 (to Apollo, Artemis, Athena, Dionysos). 

Fraenkel suggests that this feature goes back to the period before Aristo- 
phanes, when Attic comedy started with the parabasis in which the poet 
presented himself and his chorus and made his chorus sing official hymns 
to the gods.? The composer of comedy may have been obliged by tradition 
to introduce both a non-dramatic harangue of the audience by the chorus 
and to make a bow to the gods of the city which permitted such fun and 
games. Fraenkel assumes that at a later date this traditional opening was 
displaced to a later position by the adoption of a prologue in imitation of 
tragedy; he is convinced that it is precisely in their relative simplicity that 
these parabasis hymns reveal what must have been the quality of archaic 
hymns in Athens.^ In his more recent study, Sifakis agrees with this last 
point: “the invocation hymns by which the chorus (...) celebrates its own 
festive activities and asks the gods to join in with them. . . seem to be a relic 
of genuine Kultlyrik".? Therefore they deserve full attention in the frame 
of the present undertaking. 


























? Beobachtungen zu Aristophanes, Rome 1962, 191-215; reprinted in H.-J. Newiger 
(ed.), Aristophanes und die Alte Komódie (=Wege der Forschung cclv), Darmstadt 1975, 
30-55. 

*[n Fraenkel's own words (he refers to Knights 551-64 and 582-94): “Gebete wie diese 
machen es uns leicht, uns in die betrüchtlich vor der Epoche des Aristophanes liegende Zeit 
zu versetzen, in der solche Gebetlieder am Anfang des komischen Spiels standen, von wo 
die Parabase erst verdrüngt wurde als die Komódie von der Tragódie den exponierenden 
Prolog übernommen hatte.”(195 =WdF 34). 

^Fraenkel quotes an observation made half a century earlier by O. Crusius (in his book 
of 1894 about the newly found Delphic hymns): "Die Gebethymnen in den aristophanis- 
chen Parabasen ~ offenbar treue Nachbildungen der uns verlorenen attischen Kultlyrik.” 
(194 = WdF 33). 

5G.M. Sifakis, Parabasis and Animal Choruses, London 1971. He does not agree with 
Fraenkel’s view that archaic comedy opened with a parabasis including hymns; on the 
contrary, he presents arguments for viewing the ‘parabasis proper’ (the usually anapaestic 
Parts in which the chorus speaks on behalf of the poet) as a relatively late invention by fifth- 
century poets. But then he goes on to recognize the archaic tone of the hymns themselves, 
as quoted above (the quotation is found on p. 69). 
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A tragedian includes hymns to heighten the tragic effects he intends 
and to convey the religious mentality of characters involved in, or observ- 
ing, the action. A comedian’s first job is to make the audience laugh, and 
Aristophanes hardly failed at that. However, the hymns we find in Aristo- 
phanes do not belong to the uproariously funny parts of the plays; the 
parabasis hymns, in keeping with the more serious tone of the parabasis 
as a whole, do not make fun of the gods they invoke; they may address 
the gods in a somewhat cheeky manner when they ask for divine favour 
in winning the competition, but they do not invite the audience to laugh 
at them. As mentioned above, his comedies contain quite a few ribald 
remarks at the gods’ expense, referring to their lewd and profligate life- 
styles, but the lyric hymns tend to retain some of the sacred purity typical 
of the genre. Even the lewd phallic song performed by Dikaiopolis in the 
Acharnians is, one feels, suited to the ritual it imitates, the rural Dionysia, 
and not a lampoon of Dionysos in any way. The genre of lyric hymn to 
which Dikaiopolis’ song belongs evidently precludes its use as a medium 
for mocking fun. This is particularly true of the series of hymns addressed 
to Eleusinian deities found in the Frogs (our no. 11.4): one hears the cho- 
rus of mystai singing hymns which have nothing funny about them. In 
trimeters (336-7 and 414) interspersed between the cult hymns, Dionysos 
and Xanthias allow themselves an occasional joke about the smell of roast- 
ing pork or about the joy of fooling with a girl, but the songs themselves 
maintain a — by Aristophanic standards -- reverent tone. 


Are we suggesting that each and every hymnic song found in Aristo- 
phanes is first-rate poetry? No, we are not. Discussing the status of Aristo- 
phanes as a lyric poet, Silk (1980, 107) reaches some distinctly negative 
conclusions. According to him, Aristophanes' lyrics are often the worse 
for “triteness, inflation and pervasive lack of point". With his reproach of 
‘triteness’ Silk means that the writing of these poems is in many cases con- 
ventional, repetitive and unimpressive, by ‘inflation’ he means that Aristo- 
phanes uses words from a more elevated poetic register without making 
them bearers of any specific message, and by ‘lack of point’ that sim- 
ple themes are distended to fill up many verses without wit or invention, 
let alone intellectual point. Silk has analysed in detail a good number of 
lyrical passages in Aristophanes. He points indeed at quite a few weak 
spots in them and shows that earlier scholars have all too easily pronounced 
generalizing statements like: “Aristophanes is a master of lyric poetry in 
every vein” (Dover), or “A.’s enchanting manner is among the glories of 
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Greek lyric poetry” (Bowra). For Silk, Aristophanes is original only where 
he combines attention for the trivial and particular with fantastic extrava- 
ganza. Two examples: in Frogs 209-223 croaking frogs sing a lovely song 
around Dionysos’ little boat; in Peace 595 the farmers greet the goddess 
Peace with rapture: “to us farmers, you were groats and salvation” (τοῖς 
ἀγροίχοισιν γὰρ ἦσθα χῖδρα καὶ σωτηρία); ‘groats’, perfectly ordinary 
things, are linked with ‘salvation’, a sublime word in every context. 

This critical evaluation is sensitive and judicious, though perhaps slight- 
ly severe. Silk measures Aristophanes by the wrong yardstick when he 
states that Aristophanes’ lyrics do not show ‘universality’ or ‘metaphys- 
ical seriousness’. In comedy one should not expect the profundity — or 
sublimity — found in Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus. For our present purposes 
it is enough to state that there are two powerful arguments for viewing 
Aristophanes’ hymns as excellent specimens of serious® cult song: 


1. As far as content is concerned, they are quite distinct from those 
parts of his comedies in which the comic action is presented; during 
these choral interludes the action of the play comes to a halt and is 
virtually forgotten, and one looks in vain for boisterous obscenities 
or critical jabs at persons in the audience.’ 


2. It is precisely what Silk calls the triteness and traditionality of these 
lyrics, their lack of sophistication and metaphysical sublimity which 
in our opinion warrant their authenticity; by ‘authenticity’ we mean 
that qua realistic imitations of their Conventional models in cult, they 
help us to realize and to visualize how Athenians of the 5th century 
B.C. addressed their gods on festive occasions.? 





By ‘serious’ we mean that there is genuine religious feeling behind these hymns, and 
that the poet is not using them to poke fun: he is not inviting his audience to burst out 
laughing. These hymns are occasionally full of joy (esp. the third hymn, Thesm. 947-1000), 
but joy and seriousness are not incompatible. In the first chapter of St Luke's Gospel, 
Maria’s ‘Magnificat’ is full of joy, and nobody will deny that it is a serious religious song. 
~ On the other hand, in a few instances Aristophanes starts a hymnic song seriously enough, 
in an elevated tone, but then veers off into the funny or ludicrous as he proceeds, cf. Frogs 
399-416. 

"This point of view is shared by C. Kugelmeier in his recent Reflexe früher und zeit- 
genüssischer Lyrik in der Alten attischen Komödie, Stuttgart- Leipzig 1996. Writing about 
Aristophanes' cultic poems, esp. the odes in the parabaseis, he observes: "Oft vermit- 
teln diese Chorlieder den Eindruck, sich von ihrer witzigen und burlesken Umgebung 
abzuheben. In der Tat bilden sie manchmal eine Handlungspause, zuweilen durch den 
unerwarteten Ernst fast einen Fremdkörper.” (83) 
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As in many tragic instances, hymns are used by Aristophanes to set 
the scene. When Aristophanes wants to show Dikaiopolis enjoying rural 
peace in a manner denied to the rest of the Attic population, he shows 
him organizing a private celebration of the rural Dionysia, complete with 
a phallic hymn as befits the occasion. The wedding celebrations which 
conclude certain plays (Peace, Birds) include lyric allusions to hyme- 
neals in order to create the authentic ‘sound’ of a real wedding. For the 
purpose of the present collection we have concentrated on hymns in four 
plays. Two short hymns from Knights show how hymns function within 
the frame of a parabasis (no. 11.1). The examples taken from Lysistrata 
are part of the merry scene of reconciliation between the warring parties 
in the play, but they no doubt reflect also the reality of religious ceremo- 
nial which accompanied similar state business in real life (no. 11.2). The 
hymns in Thesmophoriazousai provide further important suggestions of 
ritual worship, this time performed by women at a festival reserved for 
them (no. 11.3). The series of songs to Eleusinian deities in Frogs is a very 
special case; the mystai conducting their procession in the Underworld re- 
flect the hymn-singing performed by Athenians on their way from the city 
to Eleusis (no. 11.4). 


11.1 Two parabasis-songs in the Knights 


In the course of the parabasis of this play, in which the chorus of hippeis? 
comment on Aristophanes! own career as comic playwright in the com- 
pany of his predecessors and rivals, they appeal to two deities — Poseidon 
and Athena — to come and favour their performance. The choice of gods 
reflects the patriotic stance of the knights, sons of “men worthy of their 
country and of Athena's peplos" (566).!° According to myth these two 
gods divided the honours when Attica was founded,!! with Athena tak- 





There is a good explanation for the different views taken by Silk and by us. He writes 
as a literary critic, whilst our attention is focussed primarily on questions of religious 'au- 
thenticity'. Silk himself agrees that: “(...) the ultimate affiliations of Aristophanic lyric 
are, for better or for worse, with popular culture.” (125) 

? Athenian citizens who served in the cavalry. 

Ὀἄνδρες τῆσδε γῆς ἄξιοι καὶ τοῦ πέπλον. This refers of course to the long peplos wo- 
ven for Athena’s festival, the Great Panathenaia, and carried to her in a splendid procession 
all the way up to the old temple of Athena Polias on the Acropolis. 

"This was the scene depicted on the west pediment of the Parthenon: Athena won 
the contest for Attica when her blow on the ground produced olive-oil, whilst Poseidon’s 
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ing pride of place as goddess of the fruits of the land, and as figurehead 
of the hoplite phalanxes, whilst Poseidon became emblematic of seafar- 
ing (mercantile and military) and the Athenian cavalry, as his connection 
with horses was traditional.!? The scene on the bf. amphora by the Amasis 
Painter (see fig. 11.1 on p. 344) shows these two Attic gods in a pose of 
peaceful confrontation: armed Athena wears her snakey aigis; Poseidon 
holds the trident (cf. Simon, 1985, 84). The most patriotic song composed 
by Sophocles, OC 668-719, is filled from start to finish by the presence of 
these two gods. It is presumably the same Athenian pairing of Athena and 
Poseidon which inspired Euripides, for example, to show them debating 
the fate of the city of Priam at the beginning of the Trojan Women. Note 
also the twin temples of Athena and Poseidon at Sounion (I. 560). In the 
first song we see both the marine and the equine associations of Posei- 
don: he is said to like horses in their military and sporting role, as well as 
triremes and dolphins. 





produced brine. 

"See HHymn 22 (Poseidon) 4-5: “a twin honour the gods accorded you, Earth-shaker, 
to be the breaker of horses and the saviour of ships” (διχθά τοι, Ἐννοσίγαιε, θεοὶ τιμὴν 
ἐδάσαντο, ἵππων te δμητῆρ᾽ ἔμεναι, σωτῆρά τε νηῶν). See Burkert (1977, 217-8); N. 
Robertson, ‘Poseidon’s festival at the winter solstice', CQ 78, 1984, 1-16. For a votive 
offering to Poseidon in the form of a miniature bronze horse see Basel, Antikenmuseum 
inv. Kà 522, a gift of one Erasias to Poseidon, early 4" ς BC, from the Peloponnese. 
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Figure 11.1: Athena and Poseidon. Bf neck amphora by Amasis Painter in Paris. 
C. 530 BC. 


11.1 Two parabasis-songs in the Knights 


11.1.1 Poseidon Hippios 


Lines 551-564 (strophe) 


555 


560 


564 


“Poseidon, equestrian king, 

fond of the metal clang of hooves, 
of the high whinnying of steeds, 
also of swift, black-beaked warships 
with professional crews, 

and of young stars of the race-track 
competing in chariots 

and sometimes coming to grief: 
come, join in our song, with golden trident, 
god of Sounion, keeper of dolphins, 
god of Geraistos, son of Kronos, 
Phormion’s favourite god 

of all — and the Athenians’ too 

in the present circumstances.” 


11.1.2 Athena Nike 


Lines 582-594 (antistrophe) 


585 


590 


"Pallas, keeper of our city, 

you rule over this country, 

which is the most holy of all 

and absolutely superior 

in warfare and in poetry. 

Come here and bring Victory with you. 
When we're on military campaign 

she joins her force with ours, 

she is our lady-friend when we go a-dancing 
and when we outwit our rivals. 

Therefore, come here, show yourself to us, 
for it is up to you to grant us Victory. 
You've done it before; then by all means 
do it now as well." 


345 


424 BC 
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The antistrophe is no less chauvinistic than the strophe. The invocation 
of Pallas Athena (581-585) is a thin pretext for unashamed praise of the 
country of Attica. The following prayer (586-594) is chauvinistic in the 
same degree: as the armies and battles of the Athenians have always been 
accompanied by Victory, in the same way, the chorus say, may Victory be 
ours now in the comic competition! These songs serve the overall purpose 
of the parabasis: to present the poet and his chorus in the most favourable 
light. These ‘riders’, upper-class citizens, speak in one breath of the honour 
of victory in war and in poetry: it is all part of the same game for these 
gentlemen. 

The mention of Victory has also a strong local relevance. About ten 
years before the Knights the sculptor Pheidias had finished an enormous 
statue of Athena for the Parthenon, carrying a small Victory in her right 
hand. And in the very year in which this comedy was performed, 424 
B.C., the construction of the small but very smart Nike temple in the S.E. 
corner of the Acropolis was completed. On his way to the theatre to watch 
the Knights’ first performance, an Athenian citizen had only to look up to 
the Acropolis with its Parthenon and Erechtheion, the two sanctuaries of 
Athena: there, on a bastion-like corner of the rock he could see the brand 
new third one: the sanctuary of Athena Nike, designed by Kallikrates.? 


11.2 Hymns to ratify a peace treaty in Lysistrata 


Lysistrata 1246-1294 411 BC 


Spartan Ambassador: 
*Hunting mistress of the kill, 
come here, unmarried goddess, 
witness our treaty, 

1265 and keep us joined for an age. 
May friendship permanently 
promote our treaty; and let's stop 


"The cult of Athena Nike did not commence in 424 B.C.; it was considerably older. 
Between 1935-1940, when the (5"-c.) Nike temple was reconstructed (an earlier, 19"-c. 
reconstruction was in imminent danger of collapse), remains of an older small temple and 
an altar of poros stone were found there, bearing an inscription dated to 566 BC: “This is 
the altar of Athena Nike. Patrokles made it". See Travlos (1971, 148-49), with references 
to the relevant archaeological publications. 
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1270 tricking each other like foxes. 
We repeat: come here, 
virgin mistress of the pack.” 


Athenian Ambassador: 
“On with the dance, on with the music: 
1280 summon Artemis hither, 
her twin brother the Healer, the dance-master, 
kind to mortals, call Dionysus 
whose eyes spark madly among the maenads, 
1285 and Zeus with his leaping flame, not to 
forget his lovely lady wife. 
Add the spirits to whom we appeal 
to sollemnly witness and not forget 
Our Lady Peace of the Kindly Nature 
1290 whom Aphrodite brought about.” 


Chorus: 

"Alalai, ee-ay paion! 
Onwards and up, ee-ay! 
On to victory, ee-ay! 
eu-oy eu-oy, eu-ay eu-ay!” 


Taken together these two pieces offer an interesting example of the reli- 
gious side of diplomatic proceedings. The women of Greece have forced 
their warring menfolk (in the twentieth year of the Peloponnesian War by 
Thucydides' reckoning) to make peace by denying them sex until they do. 
In the final scene of the Lysistrata, an Athenian and a Spartan ambassador 
meet to discuss terms for peace. Once these have been agreed, celebratory 
hymns and dancing ensue. The Spartan ambassador sings first of mili- 
tary victories over the Persians (by way of introducing a note of historic 
celebration), then invokes Artemis Agrotera, who is to witness the signing 
of the peace treaty with Athens. The Athenian responds by agreeing that 
Artemis should attend, then he calls on a plurality of gods to join in the 
festivities. After these two monodies, the chorus adds a jubilant refrain.!4 





"There is some uncertainty about the order of hymns and speakers at the end of Lysis- 
trata, van Leeuwen placed lines 1295-1320 after 1272, thus making the two Spartan songs 
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We can expect more fun and games in Aristophanes than in real life, 
but the scene is not divorced from reality. Π. 3.245ff. shows how prayer to 
the gods and sacrifice regularly accompanied the taking of oaths between 
warring parties; the gods are invoked as witnesses to the proceedings: they 
are to punish the transgressor and his descendants. This formula was ob- 
served throughout antiquity.'? It is a fair assumption that religious cere- 
mony accompanied treaties during the Peloponnesian War itself. Thucy- 
dides gives few details, but he states that the text of the ‘Peace of Nikias' 
concluded in 421 BC was displayed on stelai at the religious centres of 
Olympia, Delphi and the Isthmus; thereafter the Spartans were to attend 
the Athenian Dionysia and the Athenians the Spartan Hyakinthia in order 
to renew their oaths; stelai recording their oaths were to be erected beside 
the Parthenon in Athens and in Apollo's temple at Amyklai respectively 
(5.18-23).!6 There can be little doubt that religious texts (hymns) would 
have been sung on these commemorative occasions.'’ At least one mem- 
ber of the Athenian delegation which signed the original treaty in 421, 
Lampon,? was a religious expert (Thuc. 5.24): one of his duties may well 
have been the composition, or choice, of a suitable hymn to be sung on the 
occasion. 

Hymn-writing diplomats were not such a rare breed. A Delphic in- 
scription records official honours paid by Delphi to a Chian ambassador, 
Hermokles, who not only represented his country well but also performed 
religious ceremonies appropriately and composed a hymn to Apollo (Fou- 
illes de Delphes III 3, 224 = Syll. 579: καὶ ὕμνον γέγραφε τῶι θεῶι). 
A Cretan inscription records similar honours awarded to a Tean diplomat, 





follow consecutively. His suggestion has the advantage of putting something after 1320 
(and one expects something because the final lines call for a hymn to Athena Chalkioikos); 
Wilamowitz kept the transmitted line order and assumed that the final hymn was lost; Hen- 
derson counters van Leeuwen's suggestion with strong arguments, and suggests that the 
final hymn to Athena Chalkioikos was not transmitted in the text of the play, because it 
was traditional, i.e. not by Aristophanes. 

‘Eor 5" and 4" c. Athenian evidence see Mikalson (1983, 30-8). 

‘6Note the mention of Athena Chalkioikos and Apollo at Amyklai in lines 1298-9; 
Aristophanes has the Peace of Nikias in mind. 

"Note Aristophanes Peace 796 Χαρίτων δαμώματα χαλλικόμων. .. ὕμνων: “[sing] 
public hymns of the beautiful-haired Graces”, where δαμώματα = τὰ δημοσίαι ἀιδόμενα, 
“songs sung in public”; cf. Stesichorus fr. 37; Hsch. s.v. The hymns sung in public which 
Aristophanes has in mind concern the declaration of peace in 421 after years of war. 

'8For Lampon see Gomme HCT on Thuc. 5.19.2; W.A. Maharan, NP 6, 1999, 1087 s.v. 
Lampon (2). 
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partly for his skill in singing, to kithara accompaniment, the songs of Tim- 
otheos, Polyeides and local poets (/C I 8.11). Another Cretan inscription 
records how the same diplomat had trained a circular chorus to recite, no 
doubt to music and dance steps, Cretan history culled from many sources 
QC I xxiv.1).? Skill in such cultural activities was clearly an asset for the 
diplomat. 

Formally, the Aristophanes passage illustrates the contrapuntal tech- 
nique known from ritual laments, hymns (see Agathon's hymn, no. 11.3.1), 
and paians. Individual voices alternate, while a chorus sing a simple refrain 
(epiphthegma) which may consist of formulaic words or shouts. There is 
a metrical stepping up of pace between the first and second hymn through 
frequent resolution. The number of gods invoked in the Athenian response, 
the excited, fiery state ascribed to Dionysos and Zeus, recall Pindar's sec- 
ond dithyramb (fr. 70b Snell=our no. 5.2). 


11.3 The hymns in Thesmophoriazousai 


Before presenting the four hymns which functioned in Aristophanes' comic 
persiflage of the Thesmophoria, a few introductory words about this fes- 
tival are in place.?? It was not a minor affair; on the contrary it was the 
most widespread Greek festival, and the principal occasion of worship for 
Demeter and Kore; held in Pyanopsion (~our October) just before the sow- 
ing season. Demeter represented in her name and mythical character Earth 
and Mother and the fertility of both. Celebration of the festival was re- 
stricted to married women; girls and young unmarried women were ex- 
cluded. It lasted (in Athens, at least) three days, the first of which was 
called Anodos ('access, road upwards’), the second Nesteia (‘fast-day’, 
‘abstinence’), the third Kalligeneia (‘fair offspring’). Its central concern 
was the promotion of fertility. The women met in a precinct called Thes- 
mophorion, which was situated halfway between the Agora and Acropo- 





We owe the references to an unpublished lecture in Heidelberg by A. Chaniotis, ‘Als 
die Diplomaten noch tanzten und sangen'. Aristophanes’ Peace 974ff. gives the anapaestic 
Prayer with choric response when the statue of Peace is dedicated. Here sacrifice, libation, 
prayer and banqueting follow the ceremony, terminating in the wedding-song for Trygaios 
and Opora. 

This sketch is based on treatments by specialists: Deubner (1932, 50-60), Burkert 
(1985, 242-46); M. Detienne, 'Violentes "eugénies": En pleines Thesmophories: des 
femmes couvertes de sang', in: M. Detienne, J.-P. Vernant (edd.), La cuisine de la sac- 
rifice en pays grec, Paris? 1979, 183-214; Versnel (1993, vol. II, 235-61). 
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lis, close to the Prytaneion, and actually already on the NW slope of the 
Acropolis?! 

The women camped there in makeshift shelters, and in the course of 
these three days they established ritual contact with death and decay, but 
also with human and cereal fertility. Just as war belongs to men (everything 
goes wrong if women interfere with it), so fertility belongs to women, and 
their ritual ceremonies would be ruined by any contact with the male. The 
women indulged in toying -- ritually and no doubt otherwise — with dough 
models of male and female genital organs, and this went together with 
verbal obscenities (aischrologia); but ritual prescriptions were severe and 
excluded every trace of actual licentiousness — males were strictly forbid- 
den to enter the area; on the second day fasting was prescribed; probably 
there was no wine available on the occasion.” 


11.3.1  Agathon's song to Apollo, Artemis and Leto 
Lines 101-129 


Agathon: 

101 "Take up this torch, girls, 
sacred to the earth-goddesses 
and dance out my cry 
with liberated country. 


— Which god are we dancing for? 
105 Name him - for I am willing 
to sing divinities’ praise. 


I want you to honour in song 
the Archer with the golden bow, 
Phoibos, who built the walls 

110 in the country round Simois. 


-- Hear us, Phoibos, bearer 





21 See Travlos (1971, 8 and 198); also Hooker in JHS 98, 1978, 191. 

221 wine had been allowed, why would the woman of Thesm. 689ff. have taken a bag 
into the Thesmophorion which supposedly contained her baby-daughter but was actually 
full of wine? The episode makes it seem likely that nursing mothers were admitted, with 
their babies, into the sanctuary. 
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of the sacred prize for heavenly song 
in musical celebration. 


Sing also Artemis the Huntress, 
115 virgin of the oak-forested mountains. 


- Willingly I salute 
Her Majesty, child of Leto, 
Artemis who refuses marriage. 


120 And Leto and the off-beat, on-beat 
Oriental dance-steps to the rhythm 
of Phrygian melodies. 


— I worship Leto, the queen, 
and the kithara, mother of hymns, 
125 with their resonant masculine ring. 


Through it?? light came flashing to the eyes 
of the gods, and also by our sudden voice. 
For all this, exalt Lord Phoibos. 


- Hail, glorious son of Leto!” 


In the opening scene of this play Euripides pays Agathon a visit with a 
view to enlisting his services in counter-espionage against the women who 
are plotting against Euripides. It will emerge that Agathon is not prepared 
to do anything of the sort. But even before Euripides can ask him any- 
thing, Agathon starts singing a song (101-129). It is a song in ionics and 
anacreontics, which opens with a reference to the chthonic Goddesses, and 
is thus linked with the Thesmophoria. It addresses the Delian trinity in the 
traditional manner: Apollo as god of music-making and archery, Artemis 
as the virgin goddess of the mountains, and Leto as the mother of both. 
On closer inspection of the song one is struck by two phrases which 
seem to indicate that the intended chorus is a group of Trojan maidens 
(109, 121-2). They are in festive mood, possibly after the feigned departure 





3 γῃς kithara. 
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Figure 11.2: Chorus-leader and chorus of young women. Rf astragalos by Sotades 
in British Museum, 460-450 BC. 


of the Greek ships (so Sommerstein?*); their song concerns in the first 
and last place Apollo, who, they emphasize, built the walls of Troy. This 
heroic-epic element is prima facie completely at odds with the action of 
this comedy which is set in fifth-century Athens. On the other hand both 
Agathon and Euripides are professional composers of tragedy; perhaps we 
have here Agathon wanting to prove to his senior colleague that he can 
compose an original lyric suitable to tragedy. The tragic irony of Trojan 
girls expressing their joy after the feigned departure of the Greeks is also 
the subject of choral song in Eur. Hec. 914-28 and Troad. 522-555. The 
imagined situation — that of exarchos instructing a chorus of girls in song- 
dance ~ is nicely illustrated by the scene on a rf astragalos vase in London, 
in which a masked man gives lively instructions with gesticulations of the 
hand to a chorus of young woman forming up for the dance (fig. 11.2 on 
p. 352). 

As an example of hymn-composition the passage is instructive in sev- 
eral ways. It shows the relationship between the exarchos and his chorus 
in formulating praise: the former gives a theme (name of a god, attribute) 





24The observation that they are Trojan girls was first made by Bothe (1830, iv 11); cf. 
C. Austin, CR 45, 1995, 432. 
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and the chorus respond with lyric embellishment (the structure is termed 
amoibaion: cf. Frogs 384ff.; 397ff.; Peace 580ff.; 974ff.; also Eur. Hipp. 
58ff.). This is a pattern reflecting the formal articulation of prayer, whereby 
a leading figure introduces a theme, which is taken up by the assembled 
congregation (cf. Callimachus, HDem. 1-2). Agathon's hymn is another 
instance of the inseparability of Apollo-Artemis-Leto as a holy trinity (see 
the introduction to chapter 3 on Delos). There is no justification for Rau 
calling the hymn a paian — it lacks all the attributes of the genre. 


The text itself is not evidently parodistic; there is nothing transparently 
funny in the language.?? Perhaps some expressions are strained (see our 
notes on 108, 114, 124-5). Even so the audience will certainly have been 
amused, not by the tone and text of this hymn as such, but by the piquant 
contrast between this song, meant to be performed by a chorus of modest 
maidens (102-3), and the vanity of the person who actually performs it, 
Agathon himself, who is a man, but what kind of man??Ó Aristophanes 





The poet does indeed invite his audience to laugh at Agathon, but only in the long 
comical preparation (27-100) for the hymn. Against Kleinknecht (1937, 102) who sees the 
song as replete with meaningless statements and exaggerated pathos, P. Rau (104) argues 
that the style of this song is not at all extravagant and conforms to what one finds in normal 
hymns. - Parker (1997, 397; see also 402) calls this song “the parody of Agathon”. But 
she admits that no fragment of Agathon's poetry has survived, so it is impossible to check 
the ‘parodic’ tone of Thesm. 101-127. That in this song the ionics and anacreontics are 
handled with some liberty does not make the hymn as such parodic. See Frogs 1331-63 for 
an indisputable case of Aristophanic parody (of both content and metrical form) of another 
poet's lyrics. 

?éTheoretically it is possible that at this point a chorus of girls appeared on stage to sing 
104-6, 111-3 etc. in answer to Agathon. In Eur. Hipp. 61-71 a small secondary chorus 
sings in response to Hippolytos; but its entrance is explicitly announced in 54-55: πολὺς 
δ᾽ ἅμ’ αὐτῶι προσπόλων ὀπισθόπους κῶμος κτλ.. Here in Thesm. no such entrance is 
announced. All the Inlaw says when he sees and hears Agathon is: τί διαμινύρεται; “what 
is he warbling/humming?"(100) And the same Inlaw would have reacted with sexually 
aggressive jokes if a girls’ chorus had appeared before him. In fact he only reacts to the 
sweetness of the song itself: ἡδὺ τὸ µέλος... ὥστ᾽ ἐμοῦ y’ ἀκροωμένου / ὑπὸ τὴν ἕδραν 
αὐτὴν ὑπῆλθε γάργαρος: “what a delightful song!. ..as I listened to it I felt a prickle steal 
right up my backside..." 130-133), and then he addresses Agathon, 134. — E. Fraenkel 
(Beobachtungen zu Aristophanes, 112 n. 1) supposes that the part of the girls in Agathon's 
composition was performed by a group of choreutai who were not visible on-stage: "(der 
Chor) singt hinter der Szene". Not a very plausible hypothesis. The most sensible position 
is taken by a scholion which says that Agathon performs this song himself, monodically, 
not only the parts written for himself but also the parts intended for performance by a 
girls’ chorus: ἀμφότερα αὐτὸς ὑποκρίνεται. This view is also taken by Van Leeuwen 
("foras prodiit εἰ cantans secum meditatur"), Coulon-Van Daele, Muecke, Zimmermann 
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has taken care to introduce elements which underline the effeminacy of 
Agathon’s performance: 1. his feminine outfit: saffron gown, hairnet, bra, 
mirror (138-140); 2. the show he makes of himself, sitting on an ekkuklema 
(96).2’ These elements, external to the song itself, have an evident func- 
tion: just as Agathon, dressed as a woman, is the central person surrounded 
by an (imagined) chorus of girls, so Euripides’ relative, disguised as a 
woman, will take up a position in the congregation of adult women. Thus 
the singing of this hymn qua performance gives the audience a first taste 
of what is to be the pivot of this comedy. It is remarkable that, notwith- 
standing this comic business, Aristophanes has adhered in the text of this 
hymn to the traditional framework and refrained from obtrusive parodistic 
features. 


11.3.2 A song to All the Gods 


Lines 312-31 


“Amen. We beseech all gods to appear 
and to rejoice in our prayers. 


315 Zeus of world renown and you, Lord 
of sacred Delos with the golden lyre; 
and you, almighty, blue-eyed 
maiden of the golden spear who holds 
this fought-over city, come here! 


320 You too, many-titled animal-killing 
Artemis, child of radiant Leto, 
and you, grave ocean-god Poseidon, 
leave your salt-sea cavern 
with its fishes and eddying whirls, 





(vol. 2, 24) and Sommerstein. The text preceding the song contains a clue which makes a 
monodic performance most probable. In his solemn announcement of Agathon’s entrance 
the servant says that “the holy band of Muses is residing and composing a song within my 
master's halls”(40-42); the poet, all by himself, is communing inside his house with the 
Muses about the hymn: ‘immanent poetics’ in the most literal sense of this phrase. 

27Cf. the contributions of Muecke and Snyder. 
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you daughters of briny Nereus too, 
and Nymphs who roam the mountains. 


327 Let the golden lyre 
ring out to our prayers: 
may the assembly 
of true-born women of Athens 
be successful in its outcome.” 


The second song, the parodos of the play, is performed by the chorus of 
adult women who meet in the precinct of Demeter and Kore. The priestess 
opens the ceremony with a call for silence and a prose call to prayer (295- 
311). She urges the women to pray to “the two Thesmophoroi, Ploutos, 
to the goddesses called Kalligeneia and Kourotrophos, and to Hermes and 
the Graces” (295-300), all deities closely associated with the celebration 
of the Thesmophoria.?? She also points out that this meeting has a more 
general purpose, viz. to find “whatever is most profitable for the people of 
the Athenians" (308). Therefore it need not surprise that the hymn which 
follows has a general relevance. From the very first words of their song, 
it is clear that the women are addressing the gods collectively: *we be- 
seech the race of gods to manifest themselves and to take pleasure in these 
our prayers" (312-4). They go on to invoke a series of Olympian gods 
who are central in Athenian state religion: Zeus, Apollo and Artemis (the 
Delian Twins also invoked by Agathon in the first hymn), Athena and Po- 
seidon (the two traditional patron deities of Athens). At the end come 
the Nereids and Nymphs. 

Prayers to all the gods show a tendency to move from the major Olym- 
pians to lesser deities such as the Nymphs or local gods and heroes (see 
nos. 6.7 and 11.3.3). At Lys. 1279ff. (above) the Athenians conclude the 





Cf, Deubner (1932, 57) and Haldane (1965, 40). 

PDeubner (1932, 46) notes that in the Skirophoria, another Athenian festival intimately 
linked to the Thesmophoria, (the priests of) Athena Polias and Poseidon-Erechtheus oc- 
cupied a significant place. That may go some way towards explaining their place in the 
hymn Thesm. 312-331; but there is no similar explanation for why Apollo and Artemis are 
addressed here, let alone the Nereids and Nymphs. — Haldane (1965, 41) compares Aesch. 
Seven 109-49 and Soph. OT 159-215 (our no. 9.2) where the chorus invokes the gods of 
the Theban city state. Her suggestion that Aristophanes’ sequence of gods in this hymn 
corresponds to standard Athenian state prayers is probable. 
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peace agreement with the Spartans with a jubilant prayer to a selection of 
Olympians ending with unnamed ‘gods’ (δαίµονας); the Spartans respond 
with other Olympians, the Tyndaridai and Helen. Here two families of such 
collective divinities, the Nereids and mountain Nymphs (or Dryads), round 
off the invocation. It is only natural that these women have a predilection 
for these two groups of female deities.*° In view of the plurality of gods 
invoked it would be difficult for this hymn to have a narrative or argumenta- 
tive central section: in other hymns the myths or characteristics associated 
with a particular god are elaborated; here each god receives no more than 
a few standard epithets. 


The song contains only one imperative “come here" (319), addressed to 
Athena, but from the opening lines 313-4 it is clear that the entire company 
of gods is invited to appear in person. Ás in so many other cases we have 
here a hymnos kletikos, an invitation and urgent appeal to the gods to come 
and join this group of worshippers. Again the diction of the hymn is simple 
and traditional. 


We know that prayer and sacrifice (of a pig) prefaced regular meetings 
of the Athenian Assembly?! The women's unofficial meeting here mimics 
state procedure, no doubt to the amusement of the predominantly male 
audience.?? This hymn is the second part of the ceremony preceding the 
women’s mock-official debate, the overall form of which is a ‘syzygy’: la 
(295-311) prayer by the Kerykaina; 1b (312-330) response of the chorus; 
2a (331-351) second prayer of the Kerykaina, including a pronouncement 











3 Sommerstein draws attention to the special relation which Greek (esp. Athenian?) 
women appear to have with Nymphs: in 978 the chorus calls the Nymphs ‘dear ones’; 
in Frogs 1344 the lady in distress invokes the Nymphs first, and in Menander's Dysko- 
los Knemon's daughter worships them most loyally (36-37) and calls them “ο dearest 
Nymphs!” (197). -- Haldane (1965, 41) suggests that the Nereids and Nymphs are chosen 
because of their kinship with Poseidon and Artemis respectively. But this comment con- 
tradicts her own observation (41) that hymns to all the gods often conclude with a group of 
gods separate and distinct from the major Olympians addressed previously. 

* See Aischines 1.22-3 with scholion; Dem. 54.39; schol. Aristoph. Ach. 44; the meeting 
of the Assembly in Ekki. is opened by lustration of the Assembly area and the sacrifice of 
a pig (128ff.; see È ad loc.); before meetings of the Boule: Antiphon 6.45; Dem. 19.190; 
21.114-5. Cf. Mikalson (1983, 13); P.J. Rhodes, The Athenian Boule, Oxford 1972, 36, cit- 
ing A.G. Woodhead, Historia 16, 1967, 134, for the view that the rites used at the assembly 
closely resembled those of the boule. 

This point is effectively made by Haldane. She cites Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und 
Athen, Berlin 1893, II 352f., and Kleinknecht (1937), for the elements of verbal and polit- 
ical parody of official ceremonial in these lines. 
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of the ritual curse; 2b (352-371) response of the chorus. Thus the two main 
parts (prayer for divine blessing and curse of transgressors) each consist of 
a proposal by the presiding official and a sung response by the chorus. That 
this structure reflects official procedure is strongly argued by Haldane. 


11.3.3 ‘Come, join the dance’ 


Lines 947-1000 


947 “Come on, let’s dance as we women are accustomed to here, 
whenever we keep the holy ritual of the Two Goddesses at the 
Sacred season... 


953 Get started, get moving, 
form nimbly with your feet a circle, 
join hand with hand! 
Let everyone quicken the beat of the dance, 
step with swift feet, and, looking left and right, 
keep an eye on our choral formation. 


And as you do so, sing and celebrate with your voice 
960 — the family of the Olympian gods, 

every one of you, in ecstatic dance. 

If someone expects that I, a woman, 

am going to slander men here in this holy precinct, 
965 then he is out of his mind. 


But now I must apply myself to a new task 
and cease this pretty circular dancing step, 


Step forward with your foot, 
970 singing in honour of the Master of the Lyre 
and of her who sports bow and arrows, 
the chaste Lady Artemis. 
Hail, you who hit the mark from afar, 
grant us victory! 
Let's sing in honour of Hera, goddess of marriage, 
as is proper for us to do, for she shares the joys of all our dancing 
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and keeps the keys of marriage. 


I address my prayers to Hermes, god of flocks, 
also to Pan and his beloved Nymphs: 

may they laugh, applaud our dances, 

and take delight in them. 

Let us therefore rouse enthusiastically 

the double delight of the dance. 

Let’s dance, women, as custom allows us: 

we are fasting anyway. 


Come on, leap! wheel about, tapping your feet in time, 
intone your song loud and clear! 

— Come here and lead our dance, 

o Bacchic master, crowned with ivy, 

then I shall sing to you 

in revels which you love so much. 


Lord of ecstasy, son of Zeus you are, 
Roarer, and Semele's too. 

You take delight in the Nymphs' dancing 
supported by their lovely hymns, 

o Lord of ecstasy, hey-ho, 

dancing all night long yourself. 


Around you reverberates 

the echo of Mount Kithairon: 

a deep roar permeates 

the dark and shady mountain forests 
and the rocky glens. 

Ivy winds all over you 

with its tendrils and fair leaves." 


This hymn expresses in a lively manner the mood of Athenians enjoying 
themselves while dancing and hymning the gods. We have already pointed 
out (p. 60 above) that in the texts of hymns one occasionally finds the 
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chorus referring to its own activity of making music, dancing etc.? No 
other text in this collection contains so many explicit references to the 
technique and the pleasures of dancing: 


Technique: the entire stanza 953-958 consists of instructions by the chorus- 
leader: she orders the dancers to take up their position in a circular forma- 
tion (953), to link hands and to step nimbly (954); she wants them all to 
follow the accelerando (955-6) and at the same time to keep the formation 
intact (957-8). In 968 she commands them to stop the circular dancing and 
to step forward, as it were, to face the gods; she starts a kind of swirling 
choreography (985) as soon as Dionysos becomes the centre of attention 
(987-1000). Other references to dancing are found in 961, 969, 975, 980-1, 
983, 989, 992, 994. 


Pleasures: the verb used for dancing, (παίζω 947, 975, 983), has the con- 
notation of playfulness and fun. The passage 979-983 which ends on the 
concept of the reciprocity of the pleasure is crucial: the ‘double delight’ 
refers to the delight taken in the dance by the gods in whose honour it is 
performed, even to the point of their coming and joining the dance, but 
also to the pleasure experienced by the dancing worshippers themselves.?4 


Like the second hymn, this one is addressed to all the gods: the “family 
of the Olympian gods” (γένος Ὀλυμπίων θεῶν, 959-61). The women 
warn the audience that this is a serious hymn: one should not expect vulgar 
abuse of men (customary at this festival) here. They first (969-76) address 
Apollo, Artemis and Hera, then (977-84) Hermes, Pan and the Nymphs, 
divinities who are already more akin to their present business of dancing. 
After this review of a number of gods, from 985 to the end they turn to 
Dionysos: he is the leader and lord (987-8) of their dance. Their song ends 
with an evocation of how Dionysos himself dances, while Mt. Kithairon 
echoes his steps. For another description of Dionysos leading the dance of 
his female worshippers cf. Eur. Ba 144-169; for inanimate nature echoing 
and, as it were, joining their dance ibidem 726-7 (with Dodds ad loc.). 





P Choral self-referentiality in tragedy has been discussed by A. Henrichs, first in Arion, 
n.s. 3.1., 1994-5, 56-111, and again in Henrichs (1996). In the 1996 publication Hen- 
richs widens the scope of his discussion to choral lyric in general: "Die Unmittelbarkeit, 
mit der sich der Chor auf sein Singen und Tanzen bezieht, ist ein wesentliches Merkmal 
chorlyrischer Darstellung" (31). 

“For the atmosphere of religious joy and euphoria expressed by this hymn in Thesm. we 
refer to the fascinating remarks (stemming perhaps from Poseidonios) in Strabo 10.3.9-10 
(2467-8) quoted on p. 16. 
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We should not imagine that Aristophanes is presenting here a realistic 
imitation of actual worship. He could not do so, as the rites of the Thes- 
mophoria were strictly secret. But he takes care to place pointers to things 
which definitely belonged to the Thesmophoria: the ritual fasting (949, 
984), abuse and aischrologia (963-5); two references to nomos, ‘custom’ 
(947, 983) emphasize that the frame of reference of this song is traditional 
Athenian religion and ritual. 


11.34 Pallas Athena, Demeter and Kore 
Lines 1136-1159 


1137 "Custom requires me now to call on Pallas 
to come and join me in the dance, 
the virgin, untouched maiden. 
1140 She alone controls our city's life 
with obvious power. To her alone 
we give the name ‘key-holder’. 
Appear, you who hate tyrants, as is right! 
1145 We, the people, call upon you, we women: 
come and bring us 
peace, friend to celebration! 


You, too, come benevolently, kindly, 
mistresses, to this your grove 
1150 where men are not permitted to spy 
on the sacred orgies, where you reveal 
an immortal torchlit vision. 
Come here, I repeat, we beseech you, 
1155 high-powered goddesses of the Thesmophoria: 
if ever before in answer to prayers 
you responded, come now too, 
we entreat you, to us here!” 


This cletic hymn summons Athena, and then also Demeter and Kore, to 
come to the women’s meeting at the sanctuary where the Thesmophoria 
are celebrated (cf. no. 11.1.2). 
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The hymn has nothing to do with the uproarious fun of the preceding, 
thoroughly parodistic, scene in which Euripides came down from the ma- 
chine (apo tés méchanés) dressed up as Perseus, and tried to liberate his 
relative who in turn acted the part of Andromeda while fettered to a large 
wooden board; the part of the monster which threatened Andromeda’s life 
was played by an illiterate Scythian policeman who had managed to scare 
Euripides out of his wits. Of all this hilarious fun there is not even a faint 
echo. The text expresses a profound religious trust in Pallas Athena, pa- 
tron of the liberty of Athens, and an equally religious desire that the Mother 
and Daughter of the Thesmophoria may come and preside over the sacred 
rituals. The last two stanzas form a kind of ring-composition with lines 
101-103 which opened the very first hymn in this comedy: there Agathon 
invited his imaginary chorus to sing in honour of the “two holy chthonic 
goddesses”. This ring-composition indicates that the four hymns form as 
it were a ‘hymnic microcosm’ within the ‘macrocosm’ of the comedy as a 
whole. 

It is well known that the Eleusinian Mysteries were not a matter of doc- 
trine preached in a discourse, but of actions performed and objects shown 
(droómena, phainomena). These actions and objects had to do with death 
and birth, with life and new life, and with afterlife. Burkert (1985, 289) 
observes: “It is remarkable that the concept of immortality [our italics] is 
never mentioned in connection with Eleusis". One is tempted to find here 
such a mention. The women declare their firm belief that Demeter and 
Kore “grant us an immortal vision", (1151 ἄμβροτον ὄψιν). Is it going too 
far to take this phrase as “a vision of immortality” ? (See our commentary 
in vol. II.) However that may be, this serene ending of the fourth hymn of 
the Thesmophoriazousai is another proof that in his comedies — which aim 
of course at frequent outbursts of uproarious laughter ~ Aristophanes has 
used hymns as quiet precincts of traditional piety where the hubbub of city 
traffic and dirty politics was inaudible. 


11.4 The hymns to Eleusinian deities in Frogs 


The parodos of Aristophanes' Frogs is sung by a chorus of initiates (318 oi 
μεμυημένοι) into the Eleusinian Mysteries. Dionysos and Xanthias have 
traversed the infernal swamp in their quest to fetch the recently departed 
Soul of Euripides from the underworld; the songs of the mystai which 
they now hear match Herakles' prediction of the sights and sounds which 
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await them in the underworld.? As Dover says, “The principal chorus 
...represents people who were initiated while they were alive on earth and 
now exist as happy souls close to the palace of Pluto, as described by Her- 
akles in 154-63" (p. 57). The happy souls are depicted performing the 
activity which was their passport to paradise: taking part in hymnic cele- 
bration of the Eleusinian deities as part of the initiation ceremony.” 

The songs they sing -- hymns to Iakchos, Demeter, ?Kore and Iakchos 
again — are performed in a sequence in response to cues from a chorus- 
leader. Thus, for example, in lines 383-4 the chorus-leader says "Sing 
another type of song now -- to Demeter”, and the chorus promptly respond 
with an invocation of that goddess. The situation is thus reminiscent of that 
in Thesm. in which Agathon instructs his tragic chorus in the singing of 
hymns to Apollo, Artemis and Leto (no. 11.3.1). Dover cites another par- 
allel from cult, preserved by a scholion on |. 479 and relating to the Lenaia: 
“The torchbearer says ‘Call the God!’, and his hearers cry, "Takchos, son of 
Semele, giver of wealth!’ 27 Callimachus preserves the same basic struc- 
ture in his sixth hymn, when the women gathered for the procession to 
Demeter repeat a one-line response — “Demeter, we salute you heartily, 
much-nourishing, bringing many bushels of wheat!" -- to exhortation from 
their leader.?? 





35154-58 ἐντεῦθεν αὐλῶν tlc σε περίεισιν πνοή, / ὄψει τε φῶς χάλλιστον, ὥσπερ 
ἐνθάδε, / καὶ μυρρινῶνας χαὶ θιάσους εὐδαίμονας / ἀνδρῶν γυναικῶν καὶ χρότον 
χειρῶν πολύν. / Av οὗτοι δὲ δὴ τίνες εἰσίν; "He: οἱ μεμυημένοι: “There a strain 
of flute music will surround you and you will see a miraculous light, like here, and myrtle- 
groves and the happy bands of men and women, and much clapping of hands”. Dionysos: 
“Who are these people?” Herakles: “The initiates...” 

6c ome have doubted that the rites referred to are really those of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
- which might constitute an offence against the cult -- and have argued that the Lesser 
Mysteries celebrated at Agrai are intended: T.G. Tucker, CQ 18, 1904, 416-18; G.T.W. 
Hooker. JHS 80, 1960, 112-17. M. Tierney, ‘The parodos in Aristophanes’ Frogs’, Proc. 
Roy. irish Acad. 42C, 1934/5, 199-218, prefers the Lenaia. For arguments against these 
alternatives see Graf (1974b, 40-50) and Dover, p. 62 n. 13. M. Guarducci, 'Le Rane 
di Aristofane e la topografia ateniese', in: Studi in onore di Aristide Colonna, Perugia 
1982, 167-72, analyses correspondences between Dionysos' descent in the play and the 
topography of Dionysos' temple at Agrai. 

TORVE 479 (= PMG 879 [1}). 

"E g. lines 1-2: TG καλάθω κατιόντος ἐπιφθέγξασθε, γυναῖχες' / 'Aápaxep, μέγα 
χαῖρε, πολυτρόφε, πουλυμέδιμνε’. There has been much discussion of the identity of the 
narrator, and the term ‘master of ceremonies’ has been introduced for want of anything 
better. It is more natural to see in Callimachus’ narrator a chorus-leader (who could also 
be the poet responsible for writing the composition and training the chorus) with amplified 
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With this sequence Aristophanes is ‘setting the scene’ for the ensuing 
action in the Underworld. Dionysos and Xanthias are accidental witnesses 
to an everyday scene of bliss in the afterlife. Both singers — Eleusinian 
mystai — and the songs they sing — hymns to the Eleusinian gods — serve to 
define the nature of the place at which Dionysos has arrived. Accordingly 
what Aristophanes has given us is a brief selection of the songs likely to be 
sung by Eleusinian initiates;*? first the mystai are introduced singing the 
typical processional chant to Iakchos, just as living initiates into the Mys- 
teries walked from Athens to Eleusis bearing Iakchos' image and chanting 
his name. Then, on instructions from the chorus-leader, other Eleusinian 
gods receive worship: possibly Kore (the identity of ‘thy σώτειραν᾽ in 378 
is not clear, see vol. II p. 370), certainly Demeter. We should not expect 
that the rapid sequence of hymns reflects cult reality strictly: the hymns 
to Iakchos, Demeter and Kore may have been longer and marked separate 
stages of the procession and ritual; Aristophanes’ desire to provide a syn- 
opsis of the mystai’s activities may have led to distortion and/or curtailment 
of true ritual rhythm and content. On the other hand, the dramatic need for 
scenic authenticity makes it as good as certain that songs resembling these 
were sung in the course of the mystai’s pilgrimage to Eleusis. 

We give the text of the cult hymns in the play together with the prompts 
from the chorus-leader, but omit the latter's lines of recitative at 352ff. 
and the interjections by Dionysos and Xanthias, which may be considered 
asides whilst attention focuses on the choric performance. 

The somewhat fearful Dionysos and Xanthias, after braving a number 
of perils on their descent to the underworld, suddenly hear strains of aulos 
music in the distance (313 αὐλῶν πνοῆς); Dionysos confirms that he has 
caught the smell of ‘mystic torches’ (314-5 δάιδων αὔρα μυστυκωτάτη). 
The chorus sing repeatedly (on their way along the parodoi toward the or- 
chestra): “Iakchos, ο Iakchos!"^? Xanthias exclaims: “There it is, master: 
the initiates he (sc. Herakles in lines 154-58) told us about must be cel- 
ebrating here. They are singing the Iakchos-song...”.*! Dionysos agrees 
and the pair listen in silence to the next full-scale hymn sung by the initiates 





Powers, whilst the role of the chorus has been reduced to single-line ephymnion. 

Parker (1997, 468): "The parodos of Frogs takes the form of a miniature cult- 
performance, a sequence of songs and dances, like Thesm 947-1000.” 

"Tox" ὦ Ἴακχε. / Ἴακχ᾽ à Ἴακχε. 

41318-20 τοῦτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐκεῖν’, à δέσποθ᾽- of μεμυημένοι / ἐνταῦθά που παίζουσιν, 
οὓς ἔφραζε νῶιν. ἄιδουσι γοῦν τὸν Ἴακχον κτλ. 
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to Iakchos. Strophe and antistrophe are divided in the play by Xanthias' 
interjection that the chorus of mystai have made the sweet smell of roast 
pork tickle his nostrils. The remark serves both as an allusion to the sacri- 
fice of a piglet as part of initiation at Eleusis, and to remind the audience 
that we are attending a comedy here, not the real Mysteries (which would 
be blasphemy). 


11.41  lakchos 


“Takchos, much-loved resident of these quarters, 
325  —IJakchos, Ὁ Iakchos! -- 
come to this field for the dance 
with your holy followers, 
setting in motion the crown 
which sits on your head, thick 
330 with myrtle-berries, boldly stamping the beat 
with your foot in the unrestrained 
fun-loving celebration — 
335 the dance overflowing with grace, 
dance sacred to the holy initiates! 


340 Wake the fiery torches which you brandish in your hands, 

— Takchos, O Iakchos! -- 

brilliant star of the all-night celebration! 

The meadow is aflame with light; 
345 old men's knees cavort! 

They shake off the pain 

of long years in old age 

in their holy excitement. 
350 Hold your light aloft 

and lead the youthful chorus, Lord, 

to the lush flowers of the sacred ground!" 
This cletic hymn extends a repeated invitation to Iakchos to come and join 
the chorus of his revellers; the qualities of dance which he is asked to 
exhibit (326-335) serve as paradigm for the joyful dance of his follow- 
ers, both real-life mystai, and Aristophanes' choreutai here. One notes the 
physical release caused by dance in the service of the god which permits 
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old men to frisk like young; Teiresias and Kadmos in Euripides’ Bacchae 
experience the same rejuvenation when they dance for Dionysos (200- 
214). The excited dance-steps described and enacted by the chorus find 
their corollary in the visual image of a meadow ‘aflame with light’; the 
flames dance and leap like the worshippers. 

Then the koryphaios announces in anapaests to all those present that 
anyone of impure soul should remove himself from the holy ceremonies 
(354-370). He lists a number of (comic) blemishes which would disqual- 
ify someone from attendance. We know that the actual Mysteries were 
prefaced by an announcement that only those who spoke Greek were eligi- 
ble; others should remove themselves. Then the chorus-leader turns from 
his congregation? and exhorts the chorus to strike up another song fitted to 
their all-night revels (370 ὑμεῖς δ᾽’ ἀναγείρετε μολπὴν / xal παννυχίδας 
τὰς ἡμετέρας at τῆιδε πρέπουσιν ἑορτῆι). 


11.42 ?Kore 


“Let every man now firmly walk 
toward the flowery folds 
of green, pounding the feet, 
cracking jokes 

375 and fooling around and being silly. 
You've had enough to eat. 


Step to it and make sure 
you raise the Saviour properly 
by singing the song: 
380 she promises 
to save our country for all time 
whether Thorykion likes it or not!" 


This piece is clearly a processional: the chorus march as they sing, pur- 
portedly on their way to the flowery Elysian fields — in fact, presumably, in 
circles so as not to leave the orchestra. We have to imagine a ritual move- 
ment from a starting point ever closer to a desired destination. There is 





“For the purposes of the play the congregation-the audience. It is a situation similar to 
that in Ach., in which the audience probably comprise the imaginary crowd at the Assembly 
scene at the beginning of the play. 
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time to joke on the way; here, as Dover says (57-60), it is difficult to dis- 
cern how much of the chorus’ ritual play (παίζειν) belongs to the genre of 
comedy, and how much to the revelry permitted and normal at Eleusis. On 
the identity of the ‘Saviour-Goddess’ in this piece see vol. II, p. 370; prob- 
ably she is Kore, daughter of Demeter. The chorus-leader then instructs 
his chorus to address their next hymn to Demeter: 


“Come then, strike up another type of hymn and celebrate with holy 
melodies the corn-bringing queen, Lady Demeter’? 


11.4.5 Demeter 


385 “Demeter, queen of sacred rites, 
stand close beside us 
and protect your choir of singers. 
Let me dance the whole day long 
and fool around unpunished. 


Let me make all kinds of jokes 
390 and plenty in earnest too. 
Let my jokes and jests 
be worthy of your festival -- and make 
me win the victory ribbon.” 


The chorus sing these lines more in their role of comic chorus, than as 
mystai (note 386 τὸν σαυτῆς χορόν, not e.g. θίασον as in 327). They pray 
that their humour may not cause offence (387 ἀσφαλῶς), that a serious 
message may underlie the silliness (389 πολλὰ δὲ σπουδαῖα), and, above 
all, that they may win the prize in the comic competition (391-2). Thus 
Aristophanes has shifted in this piece from dramatic scene-painting of the 
underworld back to the real world of the theatre. Such shifts are effortless 
and undisruptive in Aristophanic comedy. He can stimulate the audience’s 
imagination to wild flights of fantasy (here the descent to the Underworld) 
or rein it in with one swift topical allusion, ribald remark or reference to the 
theatre itself (‘meta-theatre’). However, we are not finished with Eleusis 
yet. The koryphaios bids the chorus sing another hymn to the initial subject 
of their worship, Iakchos.^^ 

43382-3: ἄγε vuv ἑτέραν ὕμνων ἰδέαν τὴν καρποφόρον βασίλειαν, / Δήμητρα θεάν, 
ἐπικοσμοῦντες ζαθέοις μολπαῖς κελαδεῖτε. 
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11.4.4 lakchos 


“Most honourable Jakchos, inventor of this sweetest 

festival song, join our procession, I beseech you, 
400 toward the Goddess, 

and show how effortlessly 

you put miles behind you. 

Iakchos, dance-lover, help me on my way! 


It was you who for a joke — to lower 
405  thetone -- tore my sandals 
and my coat to rags 
and discovered the dancer's art 
of playing the fool unpunished 
— Iakchos, dance-master, help me on my way! 


Just now I glanced to the side and saw — 
410 a girl, an absolute good-looker, 

partner in the dance, 

through a tear in whose cloak 

a titty peeked! 

Iakchos, dance-lover, help me on my way!" 


Here the chorus is speaking self-consciously in its role of comic chorus 
acting as Eleusinian initiates. The address praises Iakchos for inventing the 
mode of song which they are now singing, and which makes long marches 
(i.e. from Athens to Eleusis) easy (398-403); for introducing the custom of 
wearing old and possibly torn clothes during initiation for comic effect; 
the final stanza builds on the previous one by joking about a voyeuristic 
glimpse of a young girl's breast which a member of the chorus has just 
obtained through a tear in her clothing. Here the humour is down-to-earth: 
the situation is much more that familiar to the Athenian audience from 
their own experience of participation in the Mysteries, than a portrayal of 
bliss in the afterlife. 


“ἄγ᾽ εἴά νυν / καὶ τὸν ὡραῖον θεὸν παρακαλεῖτε δεῦρο / ὠιδαῖσι, τὸν ξυνέμπορον 
τῆσδε τῆς χορείας, “On then: invoke in song the youthful god to come, the companion of 
this processional dance”. 

cf. Dover 62-3 on this question. 
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After hearing this invocation of Iakchos, Dionysos says that he is happy 
to join the procession. There follows joint mockery of certain prominent 
Athenians (416-430), perhaps with its ritual correlate at Eleusis in the 
gephyrismos, or ‘mockery on the bridge’ (cf. Hsch. s.v. γεφυρίς). The 
chorus-leader ‘signs off’ in lines 440-446 with instructions to the chorus 
to proceed to the ‘flowery grove’ (442 ἀνθοφόρον &v' ἄλσος), whilst he 
will join the pannychis of women and girls. The chorus responds with a 
last processional song admonishing themselves to walk and dance to the 
meadows, and stating their claim as initiates of Demeter/Kore to heav- 
enly light in the underworld: μόνοις γὰρ ἡμῖν ἥλιος / xol φέγγος ἱερόν 
ἐστιν, / ὅσοι μεμυήμεθ᾽ (454-56). After this, the chorus sheds its identity 
as Eleusinian initiates and reverts to its róle as comic chorus. 


Chapter 12 


Some Miscellaneous Hymns 


In this final chapter we collect a number of hymns of widely differing sorts 
which are not meaningfully assignable to any of the cult localities which 
have provided the focus of previous chapters. This does not mean that we 
see their relation to local cult as different from that of all the other texts 
- on the contrary, two texts, the Elean women's song to Dionysos and the 
epigraphic text from Paros, are strictly local in their relevance — merely 
that we are dealing here with a variety of cult locations from which only 
individual texts are extant. 


12.1 Invocation of Dionysos by the women of Elis 


Anonymous Elis ? 


"Come, Lord Dionysos, 
to the sacred temple of Elis' people 
accompanied by the Graces, 
to the temple 

5  storming on your bovine foot, 
worthy bull, 
worthy bull.” 


This may be the oldest extant Greek cult song. There are two reasons for 
attributing this song to a very early stratum: (1) the extreme simplicity 
of its poetic form: a very short stanza followed by a simple acclamation 
repeated at the end, (2) its terminus post quem, +600 BC (as we shall see, 
the college of the ‘women of Elis’ dates from the reign of Damophon). 
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Plutarch’s quotation of this song is embedded in his discussion of the 
question: “Why do the women of Elis in their hymn-singing urge Dionysos 
to come to them with a bovine foot?” (Διὰ ti τὸν Διόνυσον αἱ τῶν 
Ἠλείων γυναῖκες ὑμνοῦσαι παρακαλοῦσι βοέωι ποδὶ παραγίνεσθαι πρὸς 
αὐτὰς;). Any attempt to explain this song must begin by investigating this 
contextual item: ‘the women of Elis’. Pausanias (5.16), having described 
the temple of Hera in Olympia, informs us that in the country of Elis there 
are ‘the sixteen women’! who weave a peplos for the goddess every fifth 
year, that they organize the Heraia, a competition for girls, that they orga- 
nize two choruses, one of them in honour of Dionysos. They seem to rank 
ex aequo with the Hellanodikai (the committee which runs the Olympic 
Games). According to Pausanias, this college of sixteen women stems 
from the time after the death of a certain Damophon, a king/tyrant of Pisa 
who around 600 B.C. had extended his power over the area of Elis. After 
his death the people of Elis chose from each of their sixteen cities a woman 
of senior age and superior rank to arrange settlements (διαλλαγαί) between 
the Eleans and the Pisans. The same college of sixteen women performed 
another political task at a later moment in history, 271 BC when they 
confronted the tyrant Aristotimos (Plutarch Mor. 251E). So originally they 
had political and religious competence, later probably confined to the re- 
ligious duties mentioned in Paus. 5.16? Among these duties the cult of 
Dionysos was especially important; in his narrative of Mor. 251E, which 
does not concern Dionysos, Plutarch calls them “the holy women centred 
round Dionysos called the ‘the sixteen’ " (αἱ περὶ tov Διόνυσον ἱεραὶ 
γυναῖκες ἃς τὰς ἑκκαίδεχα καλοῦσιν). An Athenian parallel for this 
Elean college of women dedicated to the cult of Dionysos is the group 
of fourteen Gera(i)rai presided over by the Basilinna, wife of the archon 
basileus.* 

For this hymn there is in addition to the historical context also an ar- 


lIn a forthcoming paper S. Scullion doubts the identity of the “women of Elis’ (who 
sing this hymn according to Plut. Mor. 299B) with the ‘sixteen women of Elis’ about 
whose activities Pausanias reports in 5.16. His opinion is shared by Renate Schlesier in 
a forthcoming paper in M. Horstmanshoff et al. (eds.), Kykeon. Studies in honour of H.S. 
Versnel, Religions of the Greek and Roman World vol. 142, Leiden (?)2001. 

2For the date and other references to Aristotimos, cf. H. Berve, Die Tyrannis bei den 
Griechen, München 1967, 403-5, and 713. 

?In 6.23.3 Pausanias mentions another: of performing a ritual in honour of Achilles for 
whom a cenotaph had been erected in the gymnasium of Elis. 

^Cf. [Dem.] 59.73-78 and Bekker Anecd. 1.231,32; Nilsson (1955, vol. I, 121-2). 
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chaeological one. Recently Austrian archeologists (see Mitsopoulos-Leon, 
1984, 282ff.) uncovered the agora of Elis, with an adjacent theatre (con- 
structed end of 4th c. BC) and a temple of Dionysos. In the W. corner of 
the theatre, they found tombs dateable to the 11th c. BC; the builders seem 
to have taken great care to leave these tombs intact, presuming them to be 
tombs of local heroes. Under the centre of the innermost range of seats 
of the theatre Mitsopoulos (285-7) found a carefully-constructed subter- 
ranean space (0.90 x 0.40 m.) on the bottom of which a bovine skull had 
been placed: “ein auf Ziegelfragmente gebetteter Rinderschüdel, Hörner 
und Stirnpartie gegen Osten blickend". One is tempted to ask: is it possi- 
ble that in this theatre the local population worshipped a heroised bull? Cf. 
(1) a Delphic inscription (SIG I 145,32) which states, literally: “the value 
of the bull -- the hero — (or possibly “belonging to the hero") is (to be) one 
hundred staters” (τοῦ Bods τιμὰ τοῦ ἥρωος ἑκατὸν στατῆρες») and (2) 
an Athenian inscription (IG II? 1006) praising the ephebes who “escorted 
Dionysos from the altar to the theatre amid torchlight; and at the Dionysia 
they gave ceremonial escort to a bull worthy of the god. . . ". 

In the context of dithyrambs, the Dionysiac song par excellence, bulls 
appear again: of Simonides it is said (AP 6.213) that he won a bull for every 
victory with a dithyramb; and in his praise of Corinth Pindar says (refer- 
ring to Arion, Hdt 1.23) that “the pleasures associated with the ox-driving 
dithyramb” (σὺν βοηλάται χάριτες διθυράµβωι, see p. 251) originated 
there. In general, there is no doubt that the Greeks associated Dionysos 
with a bull. Sophocles (fr. 959 Radt, connecting Dionysos with Mt. Nysa) 
refers to the god as βούχερως Ἴακχος, ‘ox-horned Iakchos’; Ion of Chios 
(ap. Athen. 2.35 d-e) refers to Dionysos as 'indomitable bull-faced boy' 
(ἄδαμον παῖδα ταυρωπόν); in de Is. et Osir. 35 (= Mor. 364E-F), Plutarch 
says: "many Greeks make bull-shaped images of Dionysos" (ταυρόµορφα 
Διονύσου ποιοῦσιν ἀγάλματα πολλοὶ τῶν Ἑλλήνων), and then goes on 





‘The context of this inscription does not refer to any local hero. Dittenberger compares 
IG IP 47 (= SIGI 44), an Athenian decree related to the cult of Asklepios. Among other 
rules for the distribution of sacrificial meat it prescribes giving the meat of the "leading bull" 
to the top magistrates: νέμεν τὰ χρέα τὸ μὲν ἡγεμόνος βοὸς τοῖς πρυτάνεσιν. The same 
phrase βοῦς ἡγεμών, also in the context of sacrifices, occurs in Xen. Hell. 6.4.29. 

εἰσήγαγον δὲ xal τὸν Διόνυσον ἀπὸ τῆς ἐσχάρας εἰς τὸ θέατρον μετὰ φωτός: 
xal ἔπεμψαν τοῖς Διονυσίοις ταῦρον ἄξιον τοῦ θεοῦ, ὃν xal ἔθυσαν ἐν τῶι ἱερῶι 
τῆι πομπῆι. In her comment on this inscription J. Harrison links it to the song of the Elean 
women: “The bull should be ‘worthy of the god’. Worthy of the god forsooth! Why, he 
was the god: ἄξιε ταῦρε, ἄξιε ταῦρε.” (Harrison, 1963, 209). 
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to refer, briefly, to this song of the Elean women. LIMC s.v. Dionysos lists 
four black-figure representations on pottery (end of 6th c. BC) of Dionysos 
with a bull: in two cases the animal seems to be about to be sacrificed to 
this god (nos. 427 and 514); on the others (nos. 435, 436) the god is sitting 
on top of the bull, on one he holds a double axe and rhyton, on the other he 
is pouring a libation from a kantharos. A red-figure stamnos in the Louvre 
(C10.754, c. 500-475 BC, Beazley, ARV p. 228.32) shows within the con- 
text of Dionysiac celebration a bull a few seconds before the actual killing, 
the bucket to catch its blood is waiting under its throat.’ 

Combining all this evidence, we suggest that the Elean women in their 
song address simultaneously the animal which is going to be sacrificed and 
will acquire quasi-heroic status, and the god Dionysos himself; their song 
is virtually identical to the cry of Euripides’ maenads who beseech him 
to appear as a bull (φάνηθι ταῦρος, Ba 1017). To the ‘unbelieving’ king 
Pentheus Dionysos manifested himself in the shape of a bull (ibid. 618- 
20, with Dodds’ note). In the words of Bérard (1976, 71): “nous sommes 
ici sur le plan du culte: grace à l'efficacité symbolique du rite, le taureau 
devient divin, et Dionysos devient taureau". The god is addressed in the 
guise of the ‘worthy bull’ that is being led along for sacrifice to the accom- 
paniment of song, σὺν Xapíxecot.? On one of the vases referred to above, 
LIMC no. 514, this relation between sacrifice and hymn-singing seems to 
be expressed: a bull walks from left to right, adorned for sacrifice; Hermes 
leads the way, a solemn Dionysos brings up the rear of the procession held 
in his honour, and the bull itself is accompanied by a singing Apollo with 
lyre. 


12.2 A hymn to Poseidon and the dolphins 


Pseudo-Arion ?4th c. BC 


“Highest of the gods, 


"For a discussion of the archaeological evidence for the close association between bulls 
and Dionysos, see Bérard (1976, 66-72), who also refers to earlier publications. The textual 
evidence is briefly presented by Jeanne Roux in her commentary on Eur. Ba, Paris 1972, 
279-80. Nilsson (1955, I 215) refers to the equation Dionysos-bull as *wohlbekannt', 
citing also six stelai from Thespiai with the inscription ‘[belonging] to the divine bull’ 
(θεοῦ ταύρου), presumably Dionysos (16 VII 1787; BCH 50, 1926, 393). 

*In a seminar paper (Fall Term 1997) M. Payne, of Columbia University, New York, 
put forward this suggestion, which we gratefully acknowledge. 
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marine Poseidon of the golden trident, 
earth-holder bulging with strength! 
Finned swimming creatures 
5  cavort around you in a ring 
in delicate dancing step 
keeping a light-footed beat, snub-nosed 
rippling-necked, fleet-footed hounds: the music-loving 
dolphins, oceanic children 

10 of the sea-nymphs, daughters of Nereus, 
whom Amphitrite bore. 

You conveyed me to the Peloponnese, 
to the shoreline of Tainaron, 
when I was adrift in Sicilian waters, 

I5 carrying me on your humping backs, 
carving a furrow through Nereus' lands, 
an untrodden path, when treacherous men 
threw me from the ship's buoyant hull 
into the purple salt-sea swell." 


Herodotus (1.23-24) describes how Arion left Corinth in the time of Pe- 
riander to earn his fortune in Sicily. On his return journey the sailors 
treacherously decided to rob him of his money and throw him overboard. 
As a last request Arion asked permission to sing a song before jumping 
overboard. This he did, whereupon a dolphin, drawn by his music, saved 
him from drowning and transported him safely to Tainaron in the Pelo- 
ponnese. There is nothing in this poem's account discordant with Hdt.'s 
narrative; in fact some details of it seem to require knowledge of Hdt. for 
their full comprehension (e.g. the ‘treacherous mortals’ (δόλιοι φῶτες) in 
1, 18). 

Aelian quotes the piece, along with an epigram also allegedly by Ar- 
ion, as evidence that dolphins are fond of music (hist. anim. 12.45). Bowra 
(1963) argues that neither the bronze votive offering of Arion at Tainaron 
(cf. Hdt. 1.24.8) on which the epigram stood nor this poem can be con- 
temporary with the historical Arion, who is dated to the last quarter of the 
seventh c. B.C.° He suggests that the polymetry of the piece, its predilec- 





?Suda s.v. Ἀρίων 38th Olympiad (628-25); Eusebius: 4" year of 40" ΟΙ. (617). Dé C. 
Steures, ‘Arion’s misunderstood votive offering’, in: R. Docter and E. Moormann (eds.), 
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tion for compound adjectives and tendency to use words with somewhat 
strained meaning assimilate it with the musical and poetic experiments 
of the dithyramb writers, such as Timotheos, of the late fifth and fourth 
c. Page assigns the poem to the fourth c.; West (1982a, 6), following 
Bowra, recognizes in it “the polymetric, linguistically exuberant style of 
the late fifth or early fourth century dithyramb.” Whilst Bowra's approxi- 
mate dating is likely to be correct, we should treat with caution his further 
suggestion (1963) that this was actually a dithyrambic composition, sung 
by a solo kitharode whilst a chorus dressed up as dolphins performed a 
‘circular chorus’ (cf. 1. 5) around him in imitation of the movements of 
dolphins.! ! The first-person narrative (12 and 15: u’), combined with the 
‘mimetic’ quality of the piece — the singer pretends he is hymning Posei- 
don after rescue from the sea — does not square with Plato's statement that 
the dithyramb is characterized by third-person narrative by the poet (above 
p. 333). 


Although the piece is complete in itself, narrating Arion’s rescue from 
the sea by dolphins down to his safe arrival in the Peloponnese, it might 
originally have formed an introduction to a longer piece, possibly even as 
a monody in drama.!? One notes a certain similarity between a Euripidean 





Papers of the Intern. Congress of Classical Archaeology, Amsterdam 1999, 397-99, de- 
velops the intriguing theory that the Arion story as narrated by Herodotus was in fact an 
invention (by whom, one does not know) based on the misinterpretation of Arion's votive 
offering at Tainaron. He argues that this offering, a bronze ‘appliqué’ originally from a 
Tarentine tripod, depicted in miniature a dolphin rider which did not represent Arion, but 
rather Tarentum's eponymous hero Taras, son of Poseidon; Tarentine coins depict Taras 
(identified by Pollux IX 80=Aristotle fr. 590 Rose) riding a dolphin; Arion had been to 
Tarentum, won a tripod, and dedicated its appliqué on safe arrival back at Tainaron. Visi- 
tors to the temple there had subsequently seen the offering and invented the story of Arion's 
dolphin-ride. However, we are concerned here with a literary reflex of the Arion story, not 
its possibly (certainly!) fictive origin. 

‘Op 125 “It has the appearance of having been composed in the period when reforms 
in music had prompted reforms in language, and especially it recalls the experiments of 
the dithyrambic poets which found their culmination in the Persae of Timotheus" How- 
ever Bowra (1963, 127) finds the ‘dithyrambic’ excesses of Timotheus less prominent in 
this piece, suggesting either that "he [sc. the anonymous author] is of a less adventurous 
temperament or that he wrote when the new style had not fully permeated all ranks of 
writers". 

11Zimmermann (1992, 26) also sees in the Nereids (traditionally fifty in number, cf. Eur. 
IT 427-9) an allusion to the dithyrambic chorus, which — at Athens at least — consisted of 
fifty members. 

27 B.L. Webster, The Greek Chorus, London 1970, 155, even considers comedy as a 
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ode (Elektra 432-441) and this poem. In the former the chorus narrate 
how a dolphin escorted Achilles’ ship to Troy. A number of motifs are 
picked up by [Arion]’s poem: the dances of the Nereids; the music-loving 
dolphin; the word πορεύων to describe the dolphin’s escort; the arrival 
on shore (ἀχτή) at the end. There are other shared points of language: 
in [Arion] the dolphins dance “with light flounces of the feet” (κούφοισι 
ποδῶν ῥίμμασιν 6); in Euripides it is Achilles who has “a light spring in his 
feet” (κοῦφον ἄλμα ποδῶν 439); in [Arion] the dolphins ἀναπαλλόμενοι, 
‘leap up’, in Euripides one dolphin ἔπαλλε, ‘leapt’ (435). In all events it 
seems to us likely that [Arion]’s poem reflects familiarity with Euripides’ 
lines. Bowra’s use of the word ‘forgery’ for the piece is inappropriate: the 
fact that the lyric narrator is clearly intended to be Arion does not mark the 
piece as a deliberate forgery; a mimetic poem of some kind on the subject 
of Arion would explain the persona adopted by the narrator. |” 

The piece is literary rather than devotional. Although the poet makes 
a bow to Poseidon at the beginning, he soon passes on to description of 
the dolphins and narrative of his rescue with their help. Mantziou tries to 
argue the case that the outer form of the poem — a hymn -- combined with 
the role played by dolphins in myth and cult suffices to attribute serious 
devotional purpose to the author of the piece,!^ but there are reasons for 
rejecting this thesis. First and foremost, dolphins were not the recipients 
of cult in Greece; they may have been considered sacred to various divini- 
ties (Artemis, Poseidon, Dionysos and Apollo),!> but they are attributes of 
divinity rather than cult figures themselves. Second, the poem, despite its 
formal affinities to hymnic poetry, is keener to describe, evoke and narrate 
than to worship or pray. Poetic description of the dolphins concentrates 
on the evocation of their particular characteristics on the literary level — 
they are βραγχίοις πλωτοὶ θῆρες, ‘swimming beasts with fins’, ‘light- 
footed’ (6), ‘snub-nosed’ (7), 'rippling-necked' (8) -- all features designed 





possible provenance of the piece. 

PBowra (p. 130) suggests that the piece would have been sung to flute accompaniment, 
as dolphins were particularly drawn by this instrument: cf. Eur. El 435 ὁ φίλαυλος δελφἰς, 
‘the aulos-loving dolphin’. But, according to Hdt. 1.24.5, Arion himself played the kithara 
while he sang his dolphin-drawing “swan-song’. 

"Mantziou (1989, 235-6): “. . . the tone, the ideas and the techniques of form as analyzed 
above mark the verses with religious solemnity. .. we could suggest some religious context 
for fr. adesp. 939P” On pp. 236-7 she disputes Bowra's classification of the poem as a 
dithyramb, preferring to call it a ‘hymn’. 

“CE. P. Somville, ‘Le dauphin dans la religion grecque’, RHR 201, 1984, 3-24. 
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to please the listener’s ear and inner eye rather than a godhead. Whilst 
narrative of a good deed (as here) can comfortably form a part of praise 
poetry, the narrative in this case seems to exist for its own sake, to describe 
how Arion came to the Peloponnese, rather than to lead up to a concluding 
prayer. 


12.3 A women's song to Artemis 


Anonymous, quoted by Athenaios 14, 636cd (3.404f. Kaibel) 


“Artemis, a god-given mood is on me to recite 
a pleasing song of praise to you: 

let another (take) in her hands 

the shiny, bronze-cheeked castanets. . . !” 


The Greek text of this fragment is severely corrupted; we translate our 
suggested restoration, which is by no means certain. The ‘I’ of the song is 
likely to be a girl, declaring her intent to sing a lovely hymn to Artemis. 
Another person is also involved (3 τις or perhaps τις ἄλλα) who holds 
‘bronze-cheeked castanets’ in her hand. The context is likely to be a girl’s 
chorus in honour of Artemis such as we hear of in HHAphrodite 118, Al- 
cman’s Partheneion or Callimachus HArtemis 170ff. Athenaios quotes the 
fragment as corroboration of Dikaiarchos' statement in his work On Greek 
Culture that castanets were often played by women to accompany music 
and dance.!© A rf. lekythos in Basel by the Bowdoin Painter shows the 
scene of a girl holding krotala!" in her hand while she dances to aulos 
music (fig. 12.1 on p. 377). The hymn entails another (3) dancing with 
castanets while the speaker sings the hymn. We do not hear of other musi- 
cal accompaniment, but nor can we exclude it. 

As we noted in the introduction (p. 22f.), girls’ choruses to Artemis 
were a widespread and important phenomenon in Greek society. The gen- 
eral term for such songs was partheneion, but we hear also of specialized 








16 εἰς τὸ προσορχεῖσθαί τε xal προσάϊδειν ταῖς γυναιξὶν ὄργανά τινά ποια, ὧν 
ὅτε τις ἅπτοιτο τοῖς δακτύλοις ποιεῖν λιγυρὸν ψόφον: “...akind of musical instrument 
for women to dance and sing to, which when touched by the fingers produced a sharp 
sound.” 

UOf which the krembala in this hymn appear to have been a type (de Martino ὅς Vox, 
1996, 1410). 
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Figure 12.1: A girl with krotala dancing to aulos music. Detail from rf lekythos 
by Bowdoin Painter. Basel. Early 5" c. BC. 


terms such as the oupingos (οὔπιγγος), a girls’ hymn to Artemis which 
Didymos restricts to her cult at Troizen.!8 Callimachus’ third hymn (to 
Artemis), 237-45, describes the dance-in-arms of ‘Amazons’ at the inau- 
guration of the cult of Artemis Ephesia, a dance he calls prylis: 


“The warlike Amazonian women consecrated your wooden image under an 
oaktree on the coast at Ephesos, and Hippo conducted the inaugural rite. 
They danced, Queen Oupis,'? a ‘prylis’ dance around it, first an enhoplian 
bearing their shields, then a circular dance with a full chorus. The clear 
notes of the Pan-pipes sounded an accompaniment so that they might dance 
in time -- for pierced fawn-bones?? had not been invented yet (an invention 
of Athena harmful to the deer)?! 


Callimachus goes on to say (248-50) that the later temple to Artemis Eph- 
esia was built on this sacred spot; presumably the ‘Amazons’ dance’ served 





"Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.972; cf. Athen. 14, 619b; Pollux 1.38. Lambin (1992, 330-40) al- 
lows οὕπιγγος a more general application to Artemis hymns outside Troizen; he connects 
with Oupis/Opis and the Hyperborean girls, 

^A cult title of Artemis, apparently. See Lambin (1992, 330-1). 

*°A reference to the manufacture of later wind instruments, esp. the aulos. 

"lool xai Ἀμαζονίδες πολέμου ἐπιθυμήτειραι / ëv xote παρραλίηι Ἐφέσωι βρέτας 
ἱδρύσαντο / φηγῶι ὑπὸ πρέµνωι, τέλεσεν δέ τοι ἱερὸν Ἱππώ: / αὐταὶ δ’, Οὔπι 
ἄνασσα, περὶ πρύλιν ὠρχήσαντο / πρῶτα μὲν ἐν σακέεσσιν ἐνόπλιον, αὖθι δὲ κύκλωι 
/ στησάµεναι χορὸν εὐρύν: ὑπήεισαν δὲ λίγειαι / λεπταλέον σύριγγες, ἵνα ῥήσσωσιν 
ὁμαρτῆι / (οὐ γάρ πω νέβρεια δι’ ὀστέα τετρήναντο, / ἔργον Ἀθηναίης ἐλάφωι 
xaxdv): 
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as mythical aition for similar dances which continued to be performed at 
her cult. It is not possible to be more precise about the identification of 
the present anonymous piece. Lambin (1992, 340) suggests that it might 
be called an oupingos, but that is to attach to this term wider applicability 
than Didymos gives it (above). It does not seem likely to have been a prylis 
in view of the different musical instruments mentioned. 


12.4 Ananonymous paian to Apollo 


P. Berol. 6870 v 


“Paian, O Paian! Let us praise in song Apollo 
to whom the rise of Delos and Inopos' vale appeal, 
Xanthos' eddying course and laurel-leafy Ladon, 
Ismenos' springs and Crete renowned for shrines. 
5 Paian, who lead the Muses’ hymns by Delphi's 
sacred streams, joining your fine voice to theirs, 
who with fiery glance and laurel-banded hair 
warded shame from Leto with your marksmanship. 
May fame eternal laud your everlasting light, 
10 you, for whom Zeus holds aloft a shining light, 
and grain turns golden in the furrowed earth." 


Again, the text is far from complete and our translation includes textual 
supplements for the sake of sense. This paian, with musical notation, was 
found on the reverse side of a military document dating to 156 A.D. Its 
composition entirely in long syllables aligns it with other religious chants, 
called ‘spondaic invocations’ by West (1982b, 55), such as the invocation 
of Apollo in Eur. Jon 125-7, ὦ Παιὰν ὦ Παιάν, / εὐαίων εὐαίων / εἴης, ὦ 
Λατοῦς παῖ. The poem opens conventionally with ἃ list of places favoured 
by Apollo. Lines 7-8 seem to allude to the slaying of Tityos by Apollo 
when the giant assaulted Leto (cf. no. 2.6.2, 27-8). The last two lines con- 
tain surprising elements — Zeus holding torches aloft in honour of Apollo, 
like an Eleusinian dadouchos, torch-bearer; crops growing in response to 
Apollo's light — which are late. It should be emphasized that many of the 
lines involve uncertain restorations by editors. 
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"I dedicate this work of art to you, goddess. .. 
Nikias, of the same name and house as his father, 
They fashioned the shining doors of your temple 


And they, too, paved your courtyard with a well-fitting floor, 
and built the sacred altars at their own expense. 

And they set at the head of the temple elevated statues 
three: two Victories and in the middle [ ? ]. 

Rejoice, goddess, in these, and be merciful to the Parians, 
as you raise twin torches aloft in your hands. 

And to those who favour Paros bring lovely light, 
but to its wrongdoers light a pyre of ills. 

Better, o Polo, make even those doers of evil 
desist from harm, and do all good to our city. 

Be merciful to all, blessed one, and to our pious city, 
to young women and men, and those still to come. 

Be especially merciful and give particularly great joys 
to Nikias and his wife and their lovely daughters 

and to their children’s children, who are yet to be born. 
Show your grace! — for (they built) your temple. 


379 


224 c. BC 


This hymn, ο torch-bearing child of Zeus, was written for you 


by Nikiades, who (supplicated) you...” 


Two citizens of Paros, Nikias and his wife (who is not named in the in- 
scription), recorded their benefactions to the cult of the ‘Torchbearer god- 
dess, child of Zeus’ (23) in the form of a ‘hymn’ composed in elegiac cou- 
plets by Nikiades (24). They list the following constructions paid for by 
themselves: doors of the temple, paved floor at the entrance, altars, three 
statues. Did they build the whole temple and were the missing elements 
(walls, roof) contained in the lost lines of the inscription? On the whole 
that looks unlikely as line 5, mentioning the doors, appears to head the list, 
and one cannot build doors before walls are already standing. Probably 
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they refurbished an existing temple with new doors, entrance-way and cult 
statuary. 

The early editors of the inscription believed that the goddess concerned 
was Persephone, as she is often depicted carrying torches, or possibly her 
mother Demeter, an important goddess on Paros and also commonly de- 
picted with torches (cf. Eur. Suppl. 260-1); however Queyrel’s identifica- 
tion (1981) of a cult epithet, Polo, of Artemis in line 15 has established 
beyond reasonable doubt the divine recipient of this dedication and the 
sacred architecture to which it was attached. 

Like most verse inscriptions? this one is in elegiac couplets; its au- 
thor Nikiades calls it a ‘hymn’ in line 23 and we should certainly imagine 
that it was performed at a dedicatory ceremony such as Aristophanes de- 
picts in Peace when the statue of Peace is re-instated in its rightful place 
as recipient of worship. Elegiac verse could, of course, be sung ~ one has 
only to think of the Corpus Theognideum containing elegiacs to be sung at 
symposia to aulos accompaniment -- as could hexameter verse. The new 
musical inscription from Epidauros shows that a hexameter hymn (proba- 
bly to Asklepios) was intended for singing (West, 1986). Nikiades’ hymn 
will have been sung by himself?* when the new building works were offi- 
cially unveiled; the ceremony will have comprised a sacrificial procession 
to aulos-music, hymn-singing (including this piece by Nikiades) at the al- 
tar, then sacrifice and feasting. The inscription is the lasting memorial to 
the couple’s benefactions to Artemis, and at the same time a record of the 
song composed by Nikiades for the occasion. 

This piece is unique among the epigraphic texts included in this book 
as it records private as opposed to public worship. The Delphic paians, 
for example, were inscribed as a permanent record of the official Pythais 
delegation from Athens to Delphi; the second of these (by Limenios, our 
no. 2.6.2) ends with a similar prayer for the well-being of Athens and the 
whole Roman empire, but, after the prayer for the well-being of all Paros, 





3» ΟΕ which the majority are grave epigrams; see Peek (1980). Kaibel (1878, nos. 738- 
842) collects epigrams dedicating cult objects (mainly statues) to the gods (‘Dis Dicata’); 
the majority of these pieces are much shorter than Nikiades’ hymn and probably not in- 
tended for recitation. The hymns collected by him (nos. 1025-28) are, with the exception 
of the hymns on the Kassel stone, all composed in dactylic hexameters. 

? Cf. also the hexameter hymn (πο. 1025; ΙΟ 1 2(5).893) from Tenos collected by Kaibel 
(1878); the address to Apollo Mousegetes (3) and to "celebration and choral song" (9) 
point to the musical quality of this piece. 

240r someone else, but not, in all likelihood, a chorus. 
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Nikiades’ hymn names two private individuals who are singled out for 
‘special honours’. These two people have paid for lavish embellishments 
of the cult of Artemis, and no doubt paid Nikiades to compose this hymn 
for the unveiling ceremony; it is only fitting that it should contain a prayer 
to Artemis for preferential treatment for themselves and their offspring. 

Nikiades has composed an adequate poem for the occasion: it is Strictly 
functional in listing the couple’s benefactions, praying for the whole com- 
munity of Paros and then in particular for the two cult patrons. There is 
no myth, no elaborate praise of Artemis. Sufficient appellations (10, 15, 
23) of the goddess are included to identify the recipient clearly, but there is 
no aretalogy of the goddess or ‘argument’ explaining the worshippers’ rea- 
sons for addressing her over others. One iconographic attribute ~ torches — 
receives some elaboration; Artemis’ statue is said to hold two torches in its 
hand, and she herself is addressed as ‘torchbearer’ (23); it is this attribute 
which permits her to perform an action requested by the singer: she should 
hold her torch aloft to bring ‘sweet light’ to those who wish Paros well; 
conversely (if the text is right) she is to light a ‘pyre of ills’ against those 
who wish Paros ill. In this one respect Artemis’ particular character in this 
cult is called upon to act in a way benefitting the petitioner. Since we know 
virtually nothing of the cult of Artemis Polo, it is difficult to say whether 
the hymn has qualities specific to this cult. If the name has anything to 
do with young animals (it may mean ‘colt’ or ‘filly’; see commentary in 
vol. ID, one might detect a connection between the emphasis on Nikias’ 
daughters and grandchildren (20-1) and Paros’ ‘young people’ (18) and 
the character of Artemis as ‘protector of young life’. 

Nikiades’ versification seems competent enough, once one has removed 
the numerous misspellings and omissions of the stone-cutter himself. The 
inscription is arranged in lines of one elegiac ‘couplet’ each. There are a 
number of descriptive epithets (5 ‘gleaming’ doors; 13 ‘sweet’ light; 17 
city ‘full of prayers’; 20 ‘lovely’ daughters) which show that Nikiades is 
conscious that he is writing poetry, but we cannot claim that this composi- 
tion takes its place in the great literary tradition. It is a small-scale, local, 
dedicatory poem, cut by a nearly illiterate mason and raising its voice in 
history as a record of two otherwise unknown people’s piety. For this rea- 
son it is invaluable, representing one of what must have been thousands of 
such acts of private piety and humble hymnic composition. 
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Hekate, 328 
Heliodoros 
Aith. 3.2, 30 
Helios, 298, see cosmic powers, 322 
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at Epidauros, 245 
Hephaistion 

de poem. 

4.8, 178 

Hera, 165 

at Argos, 274 

in Lesbos, 172 

prayers to, 166 
Hera, Zeus and Dionysos 

in Lesbos, 171 


location of cult in Lesbos, 173 


Herakleidai 


Athenians' defence of, 318 


Herakleides of Pontos 

fr. 157, 334 
Herakleitos All. 

5.9, 171 
Herakles, 159, 297 

enkomion to, 277 
Hermes 

speaks prologue, 322 
Hermias, 263 

heroic death of, 264 
Hermokles of Chios, 348 
Herodotus 

1.23, 251 

1.23-24, 373 

3.121, 43 

4.32-35, 146 

4.33.4-5, 150 

5.7.9, 149 

5.75.2, 167 

6.27.2, 24 
Herophile 

hymn to Apollo, 92 
Hesiod 

Th. 

36-44, 15 
W&D 
597-8, 609- 11, 72 

hesitation 

as hymnic topos, 56 
hieros gamos 
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of Zeus and Hera, 166 hymeneal, 349 
Hippolytos, 312 in Aristophanes, 342 
Homer hymn, see hymns 
at Delos, 38 adaptation in drama, 288 
Il. ancient definition of, 8-13 
1.37-38, 53 and private piety, 381 
1.472-73, 84 and character in drama, 314, 322 
1.472-4, 20 and prayer, 3-4 
3.243-44, 168 apopemptic, 295 
3.245ff., 348 argument in, 170 
4.193; 514-15, 207 as stop-gap in drama, 331 
6.297ff., 278 as agalma, 381 
9.448ff., 329 as part of dramatic plot, 331 


16.233-48, 288 as song-dance, 9 


1 8.570, 323 at inaugural ceremony, 379 
Homeric he eee: 5 at start of drama, 274 
cited in hymn, 24 cletic, 164, 165, 177, 325, 356, 
Homeric Hymns, 41—43 360 


and competitive performance, 42 
closing formula, 41 
place of performance, 43 


comic elements, 217 
in hexameters with musical no- 
tation, 380 


ος Row 5 80 in private worship, 322 

io Aphrodite monodic, 353, 374 
117-21,23 narrative, 332 

to Apollo, 140 nature of, 1-4 
147-64, 142 patriotic, 258, 346 
156-64, 151 playful, 177 
187-206, 14 political, 175 
388ff., 78 processional, 365 
445-50, 90 to Thetis and Neoptolemos, 31 
514-18,15 to Anubis, 48 

to Demeter, 39 to Artemis, see oupingos 
24ff., 329 to cult object, 323 

to Dioskouroi (33), 169 to personified abstraction, 289 
6-15, 169 to Phales, 340, 342 

to Pan, 240 with musical notation, 378 

to Poseidon (22) hymnodoi, 24 
4-5, 343 hymnos 

to the Mother of the Gods (13), as generic term, 10 

219 etymology, 8 
Hyakinthia, 348 hymnos desmios, 290 


Hygieia, 210, 224, 244, 278 hymns 
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Alexandrian classification, 10— 
13 

ancient classification, 10-13 

ancient collection of, 41 

and diplomacy, 347 

and generic freedom in drama, 
276 

and hero-worship, 9 

and myth, 6 

and audience, 59 

and dance, 33-34 

and diplomacy, 349 

and dramatic irony, 297, 304, 
311 

and dramatic performance, 219 

and joy, 358 

and literary genres, 41 

and manual work, see worksongs 

and mime, 219 

and mimesis, 275 

and mimesis, 17 

and music, 34-35 

and myth, 7 

and pan-Hellenic festivals, 35— 
40 

and para-hymns in tragedy, 276, 
322 

and state embassies, 78 

and versimilitude in drama, 274 

antithetical, 313 

as traditional songs, 28 

at private gatherings, 43 

at symposion, 32, 258 

at temple-doors, 31 

at the symposion, 43 

choral, 44—45 

cletic, 61 

definition of parts, 51 

disappearance of, 5 

dramatic, 40 

epigraphic, 45 

formal elements, 50-64 

in Aeschylus, 279 


in Aristophanes, 37, 337, 340 

in drama, 37, 273-279 

in Euripides, 311 

in Greek religion, 4—7 

in Homer, 4 

in parabasis, 37, 338, 342 

in Sophocles, 297—299 

literary, 375 

literary and hieratic, 38-39 

literary and non-literary, 112 

magical, 47—48 

mimetic, 46 

monodic, 43-44 

nocturnal, 365 

patriotic, 319 

performance, 20-28 

philosophical, 47 

place of performance, 28-32 

primitive, 39 

private, 32 

prose, 48—49 

repetition of, 314 

revelation in, 49 

rhapsodic, 42 

sequence of, 363 

solo performance, 26 

solo performance, 25 

sung in sequence, 268 

suppression of unseemly elements, 

239 

sympotic, 162 

to abstract entities, 227, 311 

to All the Gods, 38 

tripartite structure, 51, 307 
Hyperborean women, 150, 377 

grave in Delos, 146 

worship at Delos, 147 
Hyperboreans, 35, 149 

and Delos, 146-151 

offerings sent to Delos, 150 
Hypodikos of Chalkis, 252 
hypomnesis, 57 

in hymns, 7 


Iakchos, 362, 367 
chant, 363 
iamata 
Epidaurian, 209 
Ida 
in Crete, 74 
imagery 
fire, 307 
in Sophocles' hymns, 307 
incubation, 209, 235 
inscriptions 
CIG 
3538, 278 
Epidaurian Iamata 
B 21, 235 
IC 
I 8.11, 349 
III 4.7, 74 
III 4.8, 74 
IG 
I 2(5).893, 380 
II, 545, 371 
II-2, 1006, 371 
II? 3045, 124 
MI i Addenda no. 171a, 4 
V 1.1548-1551, 169 
VII 1787, 372 
XII 3.359, 169 
Inschriften von Pergamon 
II no. 324, 278 
Kassel Stone, 224 
SEG 
38 no. 1476, 239 
SIG 
579, 348 
II 695, 178 
invocation, 52-56 
Iole, 316 
Ton, 320 
forefather of Ionians, 323 
Ionian migration, 157 
Iphigeneia, 287, 329 
Isis, 48 
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Isyllos, 18 

and Lykourgos of Sparta, 232 
Isyllos of Epidauros, see Isyllos 
ivy 

and Dionysos, 254 


Kallikrates, 346 
Kassel Stone, 268, 269 
kastoreion, 167 
katadesmoi, see binding spells 
Keledones 

at Delphi, 94 
Keraton, 141 
Kinesias 

dithyrambic poet, 254 
kitharody, 243 
Kleanthes 

Hymn to Zeus, 47 
Kleoboulos 

and Anakreon, 177 
Kleochares of Athens, 120 
Kleophon Painter, 26 
koma 

in cult of Aphrodite, 165 
Kore, 329 
Koronis, 208, 229, 238 

mother of Asklepios, 261 
Korybantes 

in cult of Kybele, 220 
Kos, 208 

Asklepieion, 244 
Kouretes, 17 

and Palaikastro hymn, 75 
Kreousa, 328 

mother of Ion, 327 
Kronia, 217 
Kybele, 216 

hymns to, 220 

riotous processions, 221 
Kydonia 

in Crete, 173 
Kynaithos 

and HHApollo, 38 
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lament, 28 
Lampon of Athens, 348 
Lasos of Hermione, 251 
and dithyramb, 252 
laurel 
and Apollo, 237, 267, 322 
Lenaia, 362 
Lesbos 
and archaic lyric poetry, 159 
Leto, 142 
on Delos, 140 
temple at Delos, 141 
light 
as gift of god, 381 
Limenios of Athens, 129 
Linear B 
in Cretan documents, 67 
Linear B tablets 
Gh 3, 173 
Tn 316, 173 
Linos, 323 
lions 
in cult of Mother, 218, 220 
location 
in hymnic address, 54 
locus amoenus 
in hymn, 164 
Lucian 
de saltat. 
16, 31 
[Lucian] 
Demosth. laud. 
27, 214 
Lucretius 
dRN 
2.600-60, 222 
lustration, 323, 356 
of temple, 322 
Lyceum, 264 
Lykambes, 160 
Lykourgos 
rhetra, 232 
lyre 


and Apollo, 327 
lyric monody, 162 
Lysias 

13.80, 319 


magic, 329 

in hymns, 328 

spells, 291 
magical hymns 

to Pythian Apollo, 295 
magical spells 

in hymns, 48 
Magnesia, 178 

sacked by Kimmerians, 178 
Magnificat 

in Luke 1.46-55, 341 
Makedonikos of Amphipolis, 266 
Makedonios, see Makedonikos 
Malos, 229, 238 
Marathon 

battle of, 259 
Maximus of Tyre 

37.5, 179 
Medea, 328 
Melian Krater, 141 
Menander Rhetor 

Apollo Smintheus, 49 

Epid. 

333, 295 
336, 295 

Mentor of Rhodes, 264 
Mesomedes, 47 

hymns, 242 
Messenia 

and birth of Asklepios, 238 
metragyrtes, 216, 222 
metre 

cretic, 82, 291 

dactylic, 245 

dactylo-epitrite, 226, 265 

elegiac, 380 

ionic, 351 

lyric dactyls, 287 


paionic, 134 

polymetry, 373 

spondaic, 378 

Stichic, 241 

telesillean, 215 

trochaic, 243 

trochaic-iambic, 287 
Metroon 

in Athens, 222 
mimesis 

in hymns, 17 
Minoans, 65 
Mistress of Animals, 66 
monody 

hymnic, 322 

Kreousa’s anti-hymn, 327 
morning-song 

for Asklepios, 267 
Mother 

=Mountain Mother?, 216 

and Pindar, 221 

at Thebes, 221 

cult in Athens, 221 

cult in Greece, 220 

cult of in Attica, 216 

iconography, 218 
Mother Goddess, 66 

in pre-historic Aegean, 173 

Phrygian-Anatolian, 221 
Mother of the Gods 

and Asklepios, 223 

at Epidauros, 214, 218 
Mountain Mother, 219 
Mousaios 

Eumolpia, 95 
Muses, 15, 107, 136, 154, 216, 266, 

354 

music 

and Delphic paians, 132 

in cult, 16 
musical instruments, 34 
Myrsilos, 174 
mystai, 361 
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Mysteries, see Eleusinian Mysteries 
Lesser, 362 
mysteries 
and myths of wandering, 223 
myth 
as negative exemplum, 316 
in Pindar’s hymns, 154 


naming 

in hymns, 53-54 
narrative 

in hymns, 58 
nativity 

of Jesus, 239 
necromancy 

in Persians, 275 
neókoros, 322 
Neoptolemos 

at Delphi, 30, 106-112 
Nereids, 356, 374 
New Testament 

Luke 

1.46-55, 341 
2.3-6, 239 

Night, see Nyx 
Nike, see Victory 
Nikiades of Paros, 379 
Nikias 

and Delos, 30 

theoria to Delos, 152 
Nikias of Paros, 379 
nome, 44, 334—336 

contrasted with dithyramb, 335 

in Proklos, 13 

kitharodic, 334 

Pythian, 334, 336 
nomos, see nome 
Nymphs, 176 

as women's deities, 356 
Nysa 

and Dionysos' birth, 249, 250 
Nyx, 288, 291 


oath, 348 
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Index 


Oedipus, 298, 306 
Old Testament 
Haggai 
i 14-i1 9, 126 
Olen 
and Delian hymns, 36, 146-151 
at Delphi, 150 
hymn to Achaiia, 149 
hymn to Eileithyia, 148 
nome of, 335 
olive 
and Asklepios, 237, 267 
ololyge, 90, 294 
ololygmos, 297 
Olympians 
company of, 241, 257, 355, 359 
omphalos 
at Delphi, 81 
Orestes, 331 
and matricide, 291 
madness of, 292 
Orion 
and Palaikastro Kouros, 71 
Orphic Hymns, 49 
Orphic lamellae, 309 
Osiris, 71 
oupingos, 377 
Oupis, 377 


paian 
ancient definition of, 84 
and ephebes, 23 
and supplication, 278 
and Apollo, 24 
and initiation, 89 
and paionic metre, 82 
and state ceremonial, 232 
as healing song, 84 
as monody, 323 
as remedy to plague, 306 
at Delphi, 81—84 
cletic, 101 
epiphthegma, 322 


hymn of supplication, 86 
I.C. Rutherford's theory of, 88 
in Homer, 84 
in tragedy, 276 
L. Kappel’s theory of, 85-88 
Lesbian, 82 
national, 130 
occasions for singing, 85 
political character, 231 
refrain, 86, 90, 134 
S. Schréder’s theory of, 87-88 
sung by women, 144 
theory of, 84-91 
to Apollo 
at Erythrai, 212 
to Health, 225 
to Poseidon, 20 
paians 
in honour of men, 265 
Paieon, 82, 207 
in Homer, 84 
Palaikastro hymn 
and inscriptions from Itanos, 74 
dating, 69 
discovery of, 67 
Palaikastro Kouros, 71—73 
palm-tree 
at Delos, 141 
Pan, 240, 277 
and Apollo, 297 
and dance, 241 
and Nymphs, 34, 241 
cave of, 259 
cosmic, 242 
epiphany of, 259 
play on name, 240 
Panathenaia, 319 
pannychis 
at Eleusinian Mysteries, 368 
papyri 
P. Berlin 5026.183, 295 
P. Louvre 2391.257-62, 295 
PGM 


II hymns no. I and II, 241 
POxy 413, 332 
X POxy 23.2368, 333 
parabasis 
in Old Comedy, 338 
parabómion, 32 
Parnes, 133 
parody, 353, 356 
Paros, 379 
partheneia, 22 
for Hera, 274 
partheneion, 376 
Parthenon, 342 
Parthenon frieze, 319 
Pausanias 
1.18.5, 148 
2.26.3-6, 239 
5.16, 370 
5.7.7-8, 149 
6.22.9, 218 
7.24.4, 70 
8.21.3, 148 
9.27.2, 148 
10.12.10, 92 
10.24.5, 114 
10.33.11, 128 
10.4.3, 78 
10.5.5-7, 95 
10.7.2, 81, 91 
Peace of Nikias, 348 
Peithó, 289 
Pelasgos 
king of Argos, 281 
Peleiadai, 92 
Pentheus, 372 
peplos 
at Panathenaia, 319, 342 
for Hera at Elis, 370 
performative speech, 291 
Pergamon 
hymn to Zeus et al., 278 
Persephone, 308, 380 
rape by Hades, 329 
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personification 

of abstract entities, 47 
Phaidra, 312 
Pheidias 

statue of Athena, 346 
Philikos 

hymn to Demeter, 217 


Philip II of Macedon, 125, 231, 233, 


263 
Philodamos of Skarpheia, 121—128 
Philoktetes, 276 
Philostratos 

Vit. Apoll. 
8.7.28, 262 
Phlegyas, 229, 238 
Phoibe 
at Delphi, 96 
Phoinix, 329 
Phokas 
in Lesbos, 173 
Phrygian mode, 254 
Phrynis of Mytilene, 335 
Pindar 
Ist person statements, 157 
Ist person statements, 155 
and Athenian Dionysia, 257 
and Homer, 155 
cult songs on papyri, 45 
dithyrambs, 253, 333 


epinikia with hymnic proem, 265 


fr. 2.8-9, 221 
fr. 70 B, 15 
fr. 128c, 83 
N 
2.1, 42 
ο 
13.18-19, 251 
P 
3.47-53, 209 
3.77-79, 221 
10.37-39, 35 
Pa 
8, 93-95 
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paians for Delphi, 82 PMG 
poetic persona, 258 519 fr. 35, 133 
speaking voice, 113 519 fr. 55, 144 
structure of paians, 154—155 Podaleirios and Machaon, 207, 210 
works, 12 poison, 328 
Pindar’s throne Pollux 
at Delphi, 114 Onom. 
Pittakos, 174—175 138, 11 
aisymnetes, 175 Polybios 
Plato 4.20.8-11, 28 
Laws Polykrates of Samos, 140, 179 
700b1-5, 10, 11, 250 Poseidon, 375 
700b5-6, 335 at Delphi, 95 
712b, 165 Hippios, 232, 342 
Menex. Praisos 
" 239b, 318 in Crete, 73 
ep. prayer 
10.6072, 9 apotropaic, 316 
. 394b8-c4, 333 for childbirth, 325 
pleasing for wealth, 121 
to 800/62 in hymns, 60-61 
Plestiadas 


rhetoric of, 50 


um. ας to Tyndaridai, 167 predication, 56-59 
de E apud Delph. grammatical forms of, 56 
388-9, 127 procession 
de E apud Delph. of mystai, 363 
389c, 82 to Asklepios, 237 
Lyc. torchlit, 294 
6, 232 proimion 
Lys. kitharodic, 44 
12, 167 Proitos, 9 
Mor. Proklos, 49 
388e-89c, 249 Chrest. 
Nikias 320a12-17, 11 
3.4-6, 30 320a18-20, 12 
[Plutarch] 320a19-20, 10 
de Mus. 320a21-24, 84 
1132d, 334 320a26-33, 248 
14, 1135f., 100 320a5, 335 
17.1 136f., 23 320b1-4, 335 
6.1133c, 42 320b12-16, 249 


14, 35 321a, 19 


classification of choral lyric, 12— 


13 
prooimion, 41—42 
kitharodic, 334 
Propompoi 
attendants of Athena, 294 
prosodia, 158 
prosodion, 29, 132, 315 


paian and prosodion by Lime- 


nios, 131 
prosodion-hymn, 11 
Prote, 169 
proverb 


‘nothing to do with Dionysos’, 


252 

proxeny 

at Delphi, 120 
Ptolemais 

paian to Asklepios, 213 
purification, 331 
Pythais, 21, 129, 132-135 
Pythia, 93 
Pythian nome, 92 
Pythias 

wife of Aristotle, 263 
Pytho, 107 
Python, 336 


reciprocity 
as concept in worship, 62 
religion 
Aeolian, 173 
and politics at Athens, 232 
Minoan, 66 
Mycenaean, 67 
pre-Hellenic, 172 
repetition 
as device in hymns, 291 
Rhea, 220, 221 
Rheneia, 153 
ring composition 
in hymn, 178, 300 
ritual begging, 147 
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ritual play, 366 


Sacred Way 
to Delphi, 78 
Sakadas 
and Pythian nome, 92 
Sappho 
fr. 1, 177 
fr. 5, 171 
fr. 17, 172 
self-referentiality 
in hymns, 59, 307 
Semele, 251, 316 
in dithyramb, 258 
semi-choruses 
in hymnic performance, 219 
Semnai Theai 
at Athens, 293, 294 
Simonides, 160 
dithyrambs, 250, 371 
elegy for dead at Plataiai, 167 
Hymn to Achilles, 9 
Skirophoria, 355 
skolia 
Attic, 258 
skolion, 258 
Sleep 
hymnic invocation of, 276 
SLG 
S 317, 161 
Sophocles 
Ai. 
693-705, 277, 297 
Ant. 
100ff., 208 
as priest, 261 
calmed a storm, 262 
Dexión, 261 
El. 
637-659, 304 
OC 
1157ff., 298 
668-719, 343 
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OT 
151-215, 37 
parodos, 276 
paian to Asklepios, 214, 261 
Phil. 
391-402, 220 
827-32, 276 
Trach. 
205-224, 297 
Soteria 
at Delphi, 132 
Sparta, 347 
constitution of, 231 
St. Elmo’s Fire 
and Dioskouroi, 169 
Stepterion 
at Delphi, 97 
Stobaios 
1.131a, 245 
storm 
image of political turbulence, 171 
Strabo 
10.467-468, 16 
478, 74 
617, 175 
suppliants, 318 
swan 
and Apollo, 323 
symploké, 121 
in hymn, 177 
symposion 
and lyric poetry, 160 
hymns sung at, 161 
in sanctuary, 176 
syncretism, 217, 219, 271 
in hymns, 48 
syzygy 
in Old Comedy, 356 


Tainaron, 373 
Te Deum 

in Catholic church, 319 
Technitai, 129, 131, 135 


of Dionysos, 25 
Telesilla, 215 
Telesphoros, 268 

at Athens, 268 

at Epidauros, 270 

at Pergamon, 270 

iconography, 270 

popular etymologies of, 270 
Terpander, 159, 334 

ἀμφιανακτίζειν, 52 

and kitharodic prooimion, 44 

orthios nomos, 334 
Themis 

at Delphi, 95, 332 
Theocritus 

2 Pharmakeutria, 328 

10.42-55, 324 

Adonis-song, 288 
Theodoros hymnédos, 24 
Theognis 

773-78, 35 
theoria, 98, 134 

Naxians to Delos, 158 

of Athenians to Delos, 157 

of Athenians to Delos, 152 

to Delos, 21, 151-153 

to Delphi, 21, 77 
Theoxenia, 115, 231 

and Dioskouroi, 170 

at Delphi, 104, 121 
Theseus, 152, 333 

at Delos, 145 
Thesmophoria, 349 

elements of, 360 

gods of, 355 
Thesmophorion 

at Athens, 349 
thiasos, 177 

of women, 160 
Thucydides 

3.104.6, 151 
Thyiades, 78 
Thyone 


=Semele, 166, 172 
Timotheos, 374 

nomes, 334 

Persai, 336 
Tityos, 378 
torches, 381 
traditional language 

in hymns, 50 
Trikka, 208 
tripods 

and dithyramb competitions, 252 
Troizen, 377 
Trophonios and Agamedes 

temple-builders, 93 
Troy, 351 
ty(m)pana 

in cult of Mother, 220 
ty(m)panon, 216 
Tyndaridai 

=Dioskouroi, 167 
Tyrbas 

on Attic vase, 254 


Victory, 346 
virginity 
of goddesses, 325 


W.H. Auden 

Shield of Achilles, 40 
water 

in Asklepios’ cult, 210 
wedding 

in Aristophanes, 342 
Εελχάνος 

in Crete, 72 
women 

at Thesmophoria, 349 

of Elis, 370 
work-songs, 323 


Xanthos 

and birth of Asklepios, 239 
Xenophanes 

A 39, 170 
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A 45, 170 
fr. 1, 161 
fr. 1.11-14, 44 
Xenophon 
Ages. 
2.17, 28 
Hell. 
2.4.39, 319 


Zeus 
Ammon, 284 
and human suffering, 287 
and Mother of the Gods, 216 
and suppliants, 318 
anger, 217 
as young man, 67-71 
birth of, 222 
birth of in Crete, 70 
Diktaios, 73 
in Aeschylus, 283 
in Aeschylus’ Ag., 286—289 
in Aeschylus' Suppl., 280—285 
Katachthonios, 329 
torch-bearing, 378 
Xenios, 289 
Zeus, Hera, Dionysos 
l cult on Lesbos, 166 
Zonnysos 
=Dionysos, 172 
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Chapter 1 


Crete 


1.1 A Cretan hymn to Zeus of Mt. Dikta 


Ed. princ.: R.C. Bosanquet & G. Murray, 'The Palaikastro Hymn of the 
Kouretes', in: ABSA 15 (1908-9), 339-365.! 

Editions and Studies: Harrison (1963, 1-30); K. Latte, ‘De saltationibus 
Graecorum’ RGVV 13, 3, Giessen 1913, 43-51; Wilamowitz (1921, 499- 
503); Powell (1925, 160-162); Guarducci (1942); M.L. West, ‘The Dic- 
taean Hymn to the Kouros', JHS 5, 1965, 149-159; M. Guarducci (2), 
*Ancora sull' inno cretese a Zeus Dicteo', in: Antichità Cretesi, Studi 
Doro Levi Catania 1974 /1978, II 34-35; H. Verbruggen, Le Zeus crétois, 
Paris 1981, 101-111 and passim;? P. Perlman, ‘/nvocatio and Impreca- 
tio: the Hymn to the Kouros from Palaikastro', JHS 115, 1995, 161-167; 
MacGillivray et al. (2000). 


Ἰὼ μέγιστε κοῦρε, 
χαῖρέ μοι, Κρόνειε, 
παγχρατὲς γάνος, βέβακες 
δαιμόνων ἁγώμενος: 

5. Δίκταν ἐς ἐνιαυτὸν ἕρπε 
καὶ γέγαθι μολπᾶι, 


τάν τοι χρέκομεν πακτίσι 
μείξαντες ἅμ’ αὐλοῖσιν 





! Bosanquet, one of the British archaeologists who found the inscription in 1904, de- 
Scribes site and inscription; Jebb, invited to give an interpretation of the text, died before 
he could do so; his task was passed on to Gilbert Murray. 

208 the reviews of this book by P. Faure in REG 96 (1983), 295, R. Parker in CR 33 
(1983),144-5 and Y. Duhoux in RBPh 61 (1983), 236-7. 


20 


25 


30 


35 


3 γάνος Wilam.: Ύανους lapis, edd. pl.: γᾶν ὃς West 


εὐερχῆ Bosanquet 12 αμορτον lapis, corr. Bosanquet 


Crete 


καὶ στάντες ἀείδομεν τεὸν 
ἀμφὶ βωμὸν οὐερχῆ, 
ἰὼ μέγιστε χοῦρε Χτλ. 


ἐνθα γάρ σε παῖδ᾽ ἄμβροτον 
ἀσπίδ| 

πὰρ Ῥέας λαβόντες πόδα 

| 

ἰὼ μέγιστε κοῦρε XTA. 


(missing 
missing 
missing) 
τᾶ]ς καλᾶς Adc, 
ἰὼ μέγιστε κοῦρε κτλ. 


Ὧραι 8’ ἔβ]ρυον κατῆτος 
καὶ βροτὸς Δίκα χατῆχε 
[καὶ πάντα δι]ῆπε tól] 
& φίλολβος Εἰρήνα, 

ἰὼ μέγιστε κοῦρε κτλ. 


ἀλλ᾽, ἄναξ, θόρ᾽ ἐς στα]μνία 
καὶ θόρ᾽ εὔποχ᾽ ἐ[ς πώεα 
κὲς λάι]α καρπῶν θόρε 

κὲς τελεσφ[όρος οἴκος,] 

ἰὼ μέγιστε κοῦρε Χτλ. 


θόρε κἐς] πόληας ἁμῶν, 
θόρε xéc ποντοπόρος νᾶας, 
θόρε xéc ν[έος πο]λείτας, 
θόρε κὲς θέμιν κλ[ηνάν, 

ἰὼ μέγιστε κοῦρε κτλ. 


10 ουερχη lapis: 
13 ἀσπίδ[εσσι 


Κουρῆτες Bosanquet, Wilam.: ἀσπιδ[ηφόροι τροφῆες Murray, Powell 
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πολα lapis: πόδα Bosanquet: ὅπλα West (‘fortasse’) 15 κ[ρούοντες ἀπέχρυ- 
iav Murray: κ[υχλῶντες ἀπέκρυψαν] Wilam.: χ[ρούοντες ἀντάχον Powell 22 
Ὥραι δὲ β]ρύον Murray: χαρποὶ δὲ West ("fortasse") 24 xoi πάντα δι]ῆπε 


Cou’ Wilam.: πεζωαφιλολβοσειρηνα lap: πάντα v ἄγρι᾽ ἄμφ]επε ζῶι᾽ Mur- 
ray 27 ἀ[λλ᾽, ἄναξ West: ἀ[λλὰ βῶν θόρ᾽ ἐς ποί]μνια Wilam.: ἁ[μιν θόρε 
χὲς στα]μνία Murray: ἁ[μῶν δὲ θόρ᾽ ἐς ποί]μνια Guarducci (2) 28 ἐ[ς πώεα 
Wilam.: ἐ[ς μῆλα Guarducci (2): ἐ[ς ποίμνια Murray 29 xéc λήι]α Murray: 
λάι]α Latte 31 τελεσφ[όρως οἴκος Wilam.: -φ[όρους σίµβλους Murray: - 
φ[όρους ἄγρους Bosanquet: -φ[όρος βότρυς Latte 32 suppl. Murray 33 
ποντοφορος lap., corr. Powell 33 suppl. Bosanquet 35 χλ[ηνάν Wilam.: 
κα]λάν Murray: χλ[είτην Bosanquet. 


Metre 


The stanzas are composed in ionici a maiore (either ‘normal’ ——vv or 
‘anaclastic’ —~—v), and consist of four dimeters, the last running invari- 
ably in the form —v—v——-—. The final stanza, however, is in ionici a 
minore. The switch or swing from a maiore to a minore will have been 
intentional and expressive, to underline the importance of this last stanza. 
- In Greek poetry of the fifth c. BC ionici a minore were associated with 
processional songs: the parodos of the Elders in Aesch. Pers. from 65 on- 
wards, culminating in the deeply religious 93-114, of the maenads in Eur. 
Bacch. 64ff. and of the mystai in Ar. Frogs 323ff. (cf. Thesm. 101-129). 
This metre is also used in the paeans composed by Philodamos (339/8 BC, 
for the dating see section 2.5) and Isyllos (last quarter of 4th c.). If we go 
by the poetry which has come down to us, ionici a maiore do not occur at 
all in archaic or classical poetry; they are found for the first time in just 
two lines quoted from the fourth-century poet Kleomachos of Magnesia 
(SH 341, cf. West (1982b, 144)); cf. Koster, Traité 1966 (4th ed.), 199- 
200 and 207-9, and more recently West (1982a, 9-12). The refrain goes as 


follows: 
] o—o—eo—— ia dim cat 
2: lese ith 
3 -------ω--κ tr dim 
4 —o—-—-—u- tr dim cat 
5 Sees =) hipp 
6. Sue ith 


For the refrain West (1982b, 148) compares Archilochus 324 and observes 
that “the Cretan poet has evidently incorporated something of a traditional 
acclamation". 
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Date of the Hymn 


In vol. I we have considered in general terms how the dating of the inscrip- 
tion and the hymn involves at least three separate considerations: (1) the 
dating of the inscription; (2) the age of the text and (3) the age of the cult 
to which the hymn belonged. As to (1), Guarducci (1942) observes that the 
letter-forms prove beyond doubt that the actual chiselling was done in the 
third c. A.D. This tallies with some instances of late orthography like the 
itacism πολείτας; the form βέβαχες (instead of βέβηκας) by analogy with 
3rd person sing. βέβαχε: and the Attic/koiné ending κρέκομεν instead of 
the normal Doric ending on -μες. As to (2), it is certain that the text was 
re-inscribed from an earlier original, perhaps because an older inscription 
was damaged or had become difficult to read. A number of metrical and 
stylistic features indicate that the text belongs in mainstream Greek po- 
etry of the late classical period. For the metrical form see above; elements 
derived from the language of choral lyric are xoUpoc instead of Cretan 
χῶρος; the dat. plur. -οισιν; the acc.plur. πόληας instead of Cretan πόλινς 
or πόλϊς; Homeric words like βροτός, ἄμβροτος; and poetic compounds 
like παγκρατής, φίλολβος, ποντόπορος. These elements form a thin ve- 
neer over a text with basically (East-)Cretan features: ες = Attic εἷς, the 
length being metrically certain in the recurrent phrase ἐς ἐνιαυτόν, ἀδς = 
Attic ἠοῦς; ἁγώμενος = Attic ἡγούμενος; οὐερκῆ instead of εὐ-; ἕρπω is 
also Doric where Ionic-Attic would use ἔρχομαι; the acc. plur. of o-stems 
on -óc, as in βροτὸς (23) and ποντοπόρος (33), while in the law code of 
Gortyn (5th c. B.C.) one still finds forms ending on -ovc, and other Doric 
dialects, e.g. Laconian, have -ως. All this points to, or is at least compati- 
ble with, a date of composition in the 4th c. B.C. For (3), the age of the cult 
itself, see our remarks in vol. I, especially on the possible relation between 
this song and the (Minoan) Palaikastro Kouros. 


Notes 


1. µέγιστε: as often in religious contexts µέγας denotes power rather than 
size, cf. M. Bissinger, Das Adjektiv MEGAS in der griechischen Dichtung, 
München 1966, 67-71. 


κοῦρε: Other edd. (Guarducci, West) print Κοῦρε and take the noun as 
a theonym. In Homer κοῦροι is the normal word for young men (fliad 
2.510, 551, 562; 4.321; 9.86 etc.; twice for dancers 18.494; Od 8.286). 
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The word was not used in common Attic or Ionic (but Plato uses it in Laws 
772a, 785a). Significantly, Kritias (6,14 West) has Λακεδαιμονίων κόροι: 
in Doric speech the noun remained in use to denote adolescents. 


Who is this χοῦρος7 For the Greeks in the historical period, of course, 
Apollo is the adolescent god par excellence. Hesychius s.v. χουρίδιον 
tells us that the Laconians call Apollo κουρίδιος. In Theran inscriptions 
UG XII 3, 354,355) φορες, presumably to be understood as κορῆς occurs 
as the name of a god, presumably Apollo; some scholars have identified 
him with the young god of the Palaikastro hymn. However, since di-ka-ta- 
jo di-we, Auctatwt Aurei, is found on tablets from Knossos (KN Fp 1,2), 
and above all because this same κοῦρος is given the patronymic Κρόνειε 
in the next line, the identification of this god who is asked to come to Dikte 
as Zeus is beyond reasonable doubt. 


This hymnic text is something of an exception in not taking meticulous 
care to call the god by his name. In fact it does not even name the god at 
all, apart from the patronymic ‘son of Kronos’. Even so, one has to take 
this text as a hymn to Zeus: neither Poseidon nor Hades, the other sons 
of Kronos, would fit in the hymnic discourse which follows; and there 
is an unmistakable suggestion of the supremacy of this god in δαιμόνων 
ἀγώμενος (4). But κοῦρος is a surprising epithet for Zeus, who is tradi- 
tionally "father of gods and men". Ap. Rhod. 1.508-9 uses it, but only in 
the course of Orpheus' narrative about the three generations of gods: Ζεὺς 
ἔτι κοῦρος, ἔτι φρεσὶ νήπια εἰδώς, Δικταῖον ναίεσχεν ὑπὸ σπέος. We 
have already referred in vol. I p. 70 to the cult of Zeus as a boy at Aigion. 


2. χαῖρε. Greeks used χαῖρε as a greeting, but also to say farewell. Quite 
a few hymnic prayers start with a χαῖρε, as here: e.g. Eur. Hipp. 64 and 
Aristoph. Thesm. 111; a 6^-c BC hymnic text begins with χαῖρε rávat 
Πέραχλες (CEG 396). One also finds it at the end of hymns: in many 
Homeric hymns the poet takes leave of the god with xoi ob μὲν οὕτω 
χαῖρε κτλ. (3.545; 4.579; 9.7 etc.) or simply with χαῖρε (5.292; 10.4; 11.5 
etc.). Wachter (1998, 69) suggests that in archaic hymnic poetry yaipe 
functioned as “eine Aufforderung an eine Gottheit, eine Votivopfergabe 
freudig anzunehmen, wobei auf die Gabe selber mit einem grammatischen 
Komponent Bezug genommen werden kann”. The instance in this Cretan 
hymn confirms his point, for in line 6 the singers repeat and rephrase χαῖρε 
as γέγαθι μολπᾶι. — On χαῖρε and χάρις in general as key terms in worship 
See vol. I p. 61f. and Bremer (1998). 
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The expression χαῖρέ μοι is used in tragedy and comedy to express in- 
timacy between speaker and addressee: between parents and children in 
Eur. Hec. 426, Hipp. 1453, Troad. 458, Phoen. 618, Ba 1379, Men. Samia 
128. With more distance, but still as a sign of endearment and devotion, it 
is used by Oedipus in addressing Theseus at S. OC 1137, by Hippolytus' 
hunter-friends addressing Artemis Eur. Hipp. 64 and 70, by Iphigeneia to 
the light of life she is about to leave Eur. JA 1509. The χαῖρέ μοι here in 
this hymn is certainly an instance of this second category. 


2. Κρόνειε. The formation of patronymics in -ειος is common in Aeolic 
dialects (Boeotian, Thessalian, Lesbian) but not unknown elsewhere. The 
use of the patronymic here has particularly force as it is Zeus' youthful 
aspect which is receiving emphasis. 


3. ΓΑΝΟΎΣ. The word can be read three times on the stone; in the first 
case the stonecutter, having first written ΓΑΝΟΣ, inserted a diminutive Y 
between O and X; in the two other cases its is written ΓΑΝΟΥΣ. This 
opens the way for three possible readings: 


a. παγχρατὲς γάνους: so Murray (358), who translated the phrase: ‘lord 
of all that is wet and gleaming’. — Referring to Hesychius who gives 
παράδεισος as one of the meanings of γάνος, A. Motte, Prairies et Jardins 
de la Grèce antique, Brussels 1973, 59, interprets the phrase in our hymn 
as ‘almighty lord of the garden’. But Hesychius may be defining a sense 
of γάνος which derives from Semitic ‘gan’=‘garden’. — Guarducci (1974- 
8: 34-35) translates nayxpatés γάνους by ‘signore supremo della gioia’, 
taking the element παγ- as ‘completamente dominatore’; for the meaning 
of γάνος she, too, refers to Hesychius (who gives also χάρμα, ἡδονή). 


There are two serious objections to reading γάνους in this way, one syn- 
tactical, the other morphological: (i) wherever the vocative παγχρατές oc- 
curs — and one finds it in no less than twelve cases used as an attribute 
of a god or divine power — Simon. 541.5; Pind. N 4.62, fr. 70b15; Bac- 
chyl. 11.44, 17.24, fr. 14.4; Aesch. Suppl. 816, Eum. 918, Eur. Rhes. 231, 
Aristoph. Thesm. 317, 368 and Cleanthes’ hymn 1 — it is invariably a self- 
sufficient term without an object in the genitive. The παν- element already 
represents a kind of object to the action implied by χρατ-, making a sec- 
ond object syntactically impossible. Probably this was what Wilamowitz 
meant when he wrote in his apodeictic way: “der Genetiv ‘allmachtig über 
γάνος᾽ gibt gar keinen Sinn" (500). In a similar vein West (151): "it is 
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simply not Greek”. (1) γάνους would be an Atticism (or koiné form) in a 
text which shows several characteristics of East Cretan: the contraction of 
€ + o should lead to γάνως, as in ἀγώμενος. 


b. παγχρατές, γᾶν Oc. West's conjecture is intended to kill several birds 
with one stone: 1) he provides βέβακες with an object phrase (γᾶν, ‘to 
earth’) 2) he eliminates the asyndeton between the βέβαχες statement and 
the following ἕρπε, 3) he obtains an opening stanza which conforms to the 
traditional pattern of invocation (‘der Relativstil der Pradikation’, Norden 
(1913, 168ff.)), and 4) he is rid of the problematic genitive γάνους (see 
point a). For the presence of the T in ΓΑΝΟΎΣ he offers the ingenious 
explanation (151-2) that the insertion of this Y was prompted by the mis- 
reading of a rough breathing just above OD in the hand-copy? which the 
engraver used. 


But this reading, too, involves serious difficulties. To take the last point 
first: a rough breathing (of whatever shape) in the stonecutter's hand copy 
(if he had one) would have been positioned either before, or possibly 
above, the omikron of ΟΣ. It is not readily comprehensible why the cutter 
should have confused any sign in this position with an upsilon between the 
omikron and sigma of ΟΣ. Second, it is difficult to accept West's own in- 
terpretation of γᾶν ὃς βέβαχες as “who to earth art gone"^, for which he 
adduces as parallel Persephone "who vanishes below the earth in the winter 
months and returns in the spring" (156). If one looks in early Greek poetry 
for expressions denoting ‘going below the earth’, one finds ὑπὸ χθόνα or 
ὑπὸ χθονός (Pind. fr. 137; Semon. 1.14), γῆς ὑπὸ ζόφον (Aesch. Pers. 
839) or ὑπὸ χεύθεσι γαίης (Theognis 243). -- There are cases of γᾶν be- 
ing the destination to which someone has gone (or is requested to come), 
but then it is not the nether world: to take three examples from one text: 
Καδμείων ἔμολον γᾶν E. Phoen. 216, ἔβας ὢ γᾶν πατρώιαν ibid. 295, 
and βᾶθι τάνδε γᾶν ibid. 682. In all cases, however, γᾶν is specified 
(Καδμείων, πατρώιαν, τάνδε). Third, how are we to envisage the Kouros 





Most probably this was a copy written on a papyrus, see E. Turner in Greek 
Manuscripts of the Ancient World, Oxford 1971, 14, who points out that breathings are 
noted in papyri from the second century B.C., and that the rough breathing could take the 
form +, Lor v. 

“In his comm. on Hesiod’s Theog. (published in 1966, one year after his JHS article) 
West repeats this interpretation on p. 291. 

5Η. 6.411 has the phrase χθόνα δύμεναι. But there the verb implies the notion of going 
down. 
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“who to earth art gone” leading a retinue of gods (δαιμόνων ἀγώμενος)) 
If the idea is that the Kouros goes underground, then surely we are not to 
imagine the other Olympians following him; if he is thought to have come 
to this earth, i.e. Crete, what is the sense of the cletic appeal in the follow- 
ing line “come to Dikta!” (Δίκταν... Zone)? An awkward reduplication 
of the idea and construction “come to...” results. 


c. παγκρατὲς γάνος. Wilamowitz, comparing this phrase to Aratus 15 
χαῖρε πάτερ, μέγα θαῦμα, μέγ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι ὄνειαρ, takes the poet of this 
hymn to have meant something prior to, or beyond, myth: “der Mythos 
ist bereits nur ein Ornament, fast Rudiment, und er tritt ganz zurück vor 
einer universalen Lebensempfindung des παγκρατὲς γάνος, des univer- 
salen Lebensprinzipes, der allgegenwártigen Gottheit.” (501-2) Two other 
arguments support this reading: a general one, viz. that in the choice of 
words and phrases this hymn seems strongly influenced by fifth-century 
poetry, in which case a word used so prominently by Aeschylus and Eu- 
ripides is hardly surprising; and a more specific one, viz. that γάνος be- 
longs to the language of ritual and cult: it may refer to the god-givenness 
of what is decisive for the quality of human life: water, wine, honey. The 
word γάνος, not found in epic, elegiac or early lyric poetry, occurs sev- 
eral times in Aesch. and Eur. (not Soph.). In Aesch. Ag. 1391-2 διοσδότωι 
yáver refers to rain as Zeus’ gift; the miraculous supply of water in Egypt is 
called Νείλου γάνος in Eur. Hel. 462 (and perhaps also in Aesch. fr. 300.3). 
Wine is referred to as ἀμπέλου γάνος in Pers. 615 and Eur. fr. 146.3, as 
βότρυος γάνος in Eur. Ba. 261, 383, as Διονύσου γάνος in Cycl. 415; in 
IT 634 honey is described as ἀνθεμόρρυτον γάνος μελίσσης. E. Fraenkel 
observes in his note on Ag. 1392 : “...in this particular usage (of water, 
wine and honey) the word perhaps goes back to the language of ritual and 
cult". 


Therefore something like ‘almighty splendour’ by itself is acceptable as 
a hymnic invocation. One still has to explain an isolated βέβαχες. LSJ 
inform us that perfect forms of Batvew can mean stand or be in a place, 
e.g. Arch. 114.4 ἀσφαλέως βεβηκὼς ποσσί, ‘standing firmly on his feet’. 
In other instances’ an isolated βέβηκε (βεβᾶσι) means: ‘he is gone, dis- 





West prefers to think of the Kouretes following this Cretan Zeus: “perhaps the 
Kouretes are all the gods concerned in this religion” (156). 

* Aesch. Pers. 1002-3; Soph. El. 1151; Phil. 494, OC 1678; Eur. Alc. 392, 394, Androm. 
1022, Or. 971, Tro. 582, Suppl. 1138. 
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appeared, died’. This latter meaning is clearly inapplicable here, but the 
former gives good sense, particularly when taken closely with the follow- 
ing phrase δαιμόνων ἀγώμενος, “you stand at the head of (a train of) 
gods" (see next note); cf. in particular Eur. Hcld 910-11 ἔστιν ἐν οὐρανῶι 
βεβαχώς, “he (sc. Herakles) has taken up his position in heaven”. 


4. δαιμόνων ἁγώμενος: this expression must refer to Zeus’ leadership of 
the gods in general. Already in //. 1.494-5 one finds him walking ahead of 
the gods towards Olympus: xoi τότε δὴ πρὸς Ὄλυμπον ἴσαν θεοὶ αἰὲν 
ἐόντες / πάντες ἅμα, Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἦρχε. Cf. Terpander fr. 1 Ζεῦ, πάντων ἀρχά 
/ πάντων ἁγήτωρ.... As for the wording, Guarducci (1) adduces a strik- 
ing parallel from Plato's Phaedrus: ὃ μὲν μέγας ἡγεμὼν ἐν οὐρανῶι 
Ζεύς, ἐλαύνων πτηνὸν ἅρμα, πρῶτος πορεύεται, τῶι δ᾽ ἕπεται στρατιὰ 
θεῶν τε χαὶ δαιμόνων (246Ε). A magnificent rf. dinos in Basel by the 
Berlin Painter (inv. Lu 39) shows the scene of Zeus mounting his chariot 
at the head of a train of (six) gods; the picture captures in a visual image 
Zeus’ leadership of the god. 


5. Δίκταν. Although modern maps show Mt. Dikta (with a ‘cave of Zeus’ 
etc.) at the Lasithi massif near Agios Nikolaos, it is virtually certain that 
Dikta was the ancient name of the mountain, nowadays called Petsophas, 
close to the site at Palaikastro in E. Crete, halfway between the ancient 
towns of Itanos and Praisos. Here British excavators found remains of 
a Minoan town, and -- not at the highest point of this town but half way 
up the SE slope -- the remains of a Greek temple dating from the seventh 
century B.C. and later: an altar, remains of pediment and sima; an antefix 
and a bronze lion; and, some distance from all this, the stone with our 
hymn inscribed on front and back. “This lonely Hellenic temple, which 
stood a thousand years later on the ruins of the prehistoric town, occupied 
- by chance or by some direct religious survival — a site of immemorial 
sanctity.” (BSA 11, 1904, 310). — There never was a ‘Dictaean Cave’; this 





ἃς, Crowther, ‘A note on Minoan Dikta’, BSA 83, 1988, 37-44, points out that there 
are only relatively late, Hellenistic and literary references to a ‘Diktaian Cave’, and that 
there is no archaeological evidence whatsoever for it. In MacGillivray et al. (2000, 147) 
Crowther restates his case: “I conclude that the classical toponym Dikte, the mountain on 
which Cretan Zeus was believed to have been born, corresponds to Mt. Petsophas" ~ The 
identification of the /daean Cave, on the other hand, is beyond doubt. New investigations 
have been undertaken there, discussed by J.A. Sakellarakis, Kernos 1, 1988, 207-14; he 
Stresses that “the sequence from Minoan to Greek worship was unbroken: the Idaean Cave 
Went on to be a most important shrine". 
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conception probably arose out of a mistaken identification of Mount Dikta 
with Mount Ida in Central Crete (with its famous Idaean cave’). Strabo 
10.4.12 took pains to point out that Dikta was far from Mt. Ida and close to 
Praisos in Eastern Crete, ἐνταῦθα καὶ τὸ τοῦ Δυκταίου Διὸς ἱερὸν, xal 
γὰρ χιλίους ἡ Δίκτη τῆς Ἴδης ἀπέχει, πρὸς ἀνίσχοντα ἥλιον ἀπ’ αὐτῆς 
χειμένη. It must have been a sanctuary where worshippers of various cities 
came together. Zeus Diktaios occurs in oath-formulas of Praisos (/C III, 
vi 7, 15-16), of Itanos (ibid. iv 8,3) and of Hierapytna ibid. iii 5, 11-12); 
the sanctuary of Zeus Diktaios is mentioned four times in a treaty between 
Hierapytna and Itanos (ibid. iv 9, 38/69/82). The fact that a number of 
cities were linked to the cult of Zeus Diktaios fits in very well with the 
plural πόληας ἁμῶν in line 32. There is, finally, the interesting item in 
the (admittedly late) Etym. Magnum: Δίκτη" ἐνταῦθα δὲ Διὸς ἄγαλμα 
ἀγένειον ἵστατο. 


5. ἐνιαυτόν, In this context this word probably refers not to a ‘year’ as a 
span of time but to the celebration of the ‘anniversary’; cf. LSJ s.v. A good 
example is a Phocian inscription about rituals in honour of the deceased: 
μηδὲ τᾶι ὑστεραίαι μήδ᾽ ἐν ταῖς δεχάταις μήδ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ἐνιαυτοῖς μήτ’ 
οἰμώιζειν μήτ᾽ ὀτοτύζειν (C. Michel, Rec. Inscr. Gr., Brussels 1900, 995, 
C49). 


5. ἕρπε: in Homer this verb refers to walking on earth (of men and an- 
imals), as opposed to swimming (fishes) or flying (birds). In the Doric 
dialect of choral lyric, and hence in Attic tragedy, ἕρπω is simply ‘to walk, 
go, come’; e.g. Eur. Andr. 433, Hel. 477. In IC III (East Crete), one finds 
instances of ἕρπω used in the same general sense, e.g. iii, 1B,15 and 11 
3B,3. In this hymn ἕρπε certainly means ‘come’, and it characterizes this 
hymn, already in its first stanza, as a ὕμνος κλητοιός, a song calling upon 
the god to come and appear. In the last two stanzas this invocation is inten- 
sified: θόρε θόρε is more urgent than ἕρπε. Note that the specific meaning 
‘creep’ (=Latin serpere) is confined to Attic, and only from Aristophanes 
onwards: Knights 607 (of a crab), Clouds 710 (of lice).!? 


6. γέγαθι: this is a poetical form, obviously related to Homeric γηθέω 
perf. γέγηθα. Schwyzer Gr. Gramm. I 800, suggests that the form ought 
to have been γέγαθε (imper. from the perfect γέγαθα), and that -θι is used 





?See previous note. 
lts prose career can be briefly traced as follows: not in Hdt. Thuc. Xen. Plato. Then 
again in Aristotle (Hist. Anim. 501 a3, Part. Anim. 686b9-10) etc. 
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to accommodate it to the aorist imperatives κλῦθι, ἴληθι, φάνηθι, which 
occur frequently in invocations addressed to the gods. Alternatively, one 
can take ya- as the verbal stem, cf. γάνυμαι, γαίω. 


6. μολπᾶι: in lines 7-9 the choir describes itself as singing (ἀείδομεν) 
having taken up a position (στάντες) round the altar; they do not men- 
tion dance, although neither στάντες nor de ίδομεν strictly precludes danc- 
ing; after all, the chorus' dance in tragedy is denoted by στάσιμον; for 
µέλπεσθαι denoting song and dance, cf. Iliad 7.241, 16.182. 


7. μολπᾶι τὰν... χρέχομεν: originally κρέκω is the technical term for 
weaving. As early as Bacchylides 5.9 one finds ὑφαίνειν ὕμνον, ‘weave 
ahymn’. At the end of the 5" cent. BC the poet Telestes (victory with a 
dithyramb is attested for him by the Marm. Par. in 402/401) uses χρέχκω 
metaphorically for making music on a stringed instrument: . . . ὀξυφώνοις 
πηκτίδων ψαλμοῖς χρέχον Λύδιον ὕμνον (PMG 810). The strings are 
comparable to standing threads of the warp (στήμων), while the πλῆκτρον 
used by a player to pluck notes from the strings can be seen as the shuttle 
(xepxic) used by the weaver to pass the horizontal thread (xpóxn) nim- 
bly between the vertical ones of the warp. The verb xpéxw is then also 
used for vocal music (Eur. Hyps. fr. 1 ii 9-11 with Bond’s comm.), and 
even for playing the flute (Ar. Birds 682 with Dunbar ad loc; Pae. Delph. 
i (no. 2.6.1) 14-15). On this metaphorical use of weaving to denote the 
composition of a text see Scheid & Svenbro (1996, 111-30), who, sur- 
prisingly, make no reference to χρέκω itself; these authors argue that the 
metaphor became current first with the choral lyricists Pindar (e.g. O 6.86- 
7 πλέκων ὕμνον) and Bacchylides (above); cf. J. McIntosh Snyder, ‘The 
Web of Song', CJ 76, 1981, 194-5. 


7. παχτίσι A πηχτίς seems originally to have been a many-stringed harp of 
Lydian origin, cf. Pind. fr. 125 (Snell-M) Λύδων ψαλμὸν ὑψηλᾶς ἀκούων 
παχτίδος, and Telestes PMG 810 (quoted above). Athenaios 14. 636b 
quotes lines from the Semele of Diogenes showing the use of the πηκτἰς in 
the Lydian cult of Artemis: ψαλμοῖς τριγώνων πηκτίδων ... κρεκούσας 
XtÀ.; cf. West (1992, 70-75); in ‘When is a harp a panpipe?', CQ 47, 
1997, 48-55, M.L. West collects passages showing that the meaning of 
πηχτίς varied from harp to lyre or lute, or even panpipe (this only in late 
texts); on p. 51 he suggests that the πηχτίδες in this hymn were in fact 
lyres: “There is no proof that these are not still harps, but I can recall no 
evidence for harps in cult use, or in combination with auloi, whereas lyres 
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can certainly be documented in both connections. As the singers all(?) 
seem to be equipped with them, something humbler than the kithara is 
likely”. The péktis is possibly referred to in a fragmentary hymn to Apollo 
from Tenos (Kaibel, 1878, no. 1025) as “friend to (?)heavenly celebration 
[and choral dance]" (9 πη]κ|τί]δα δ᾽ οὐρανίων ἑτάρην θαλίης τίε χορῶν 
τε]). For illustrations of the péktis see de Martino & Vox (1996, 1388-91). 
— Note that if this text were composed in pure Doric it would have been 
πακτίσσι (<-t8ot). 


7-10. This first stanza is a good specimen of what has been called in 
vol. I (p. 60) the ‘self-referentiality’ of a hymn: the singers sing about 
their singing. 


10. βωμόν: the site and size of this altar has been precisely determined by 
the excavators (see above p. 9). 


10. οὐερκῆ: this refers most probably to the wall which surrounded the 
entire precinct; the excavators have been able to trace the remains of this 
wall over a distance of 36 metres. The diphthong ou for Attic ευ is oc- 
casionally found in Cretan inscriptions (IC iii 1,3 στρατουόµενοι, and i 
19,1 ἐλούθερος). Note Pindar Pa 6.114 &pxeiov βωμὸν, ‘walled altar’, or 
‘forecourt altar’; Aesch. Suppl. 955 εὐερκῆ πόλιν. 


12-14. ἔνθα... πὰρ Ῥέας λαβόντες: ἔνθα relates anaphorically to Dikta. 
The worshippers believed, or claimed, that the location where they were 
performing, Dikta, was where Rhea had handed the recipient of this hymn, 
as a baby god, παϊδ᾽ ἄβροτον, to — yes, to whom? The text as it stands 
does not contain Κουρῆτες. But tradition is unanimous that it was the 
Kouretes who received the infant Zeus from Rhea and protected him from 
his child-swallowing father Kronos by clashing their metal weapons to- 
gether and thus drowning the tell-tale wails of the baby (Eur. Ba 120- 
125;!! Corinna 654 i 12-16 PMG; Call. Hymn to Zeus 52-53; Strabo X 
468,11; Diod. Sic. V 65170, ps.-Apollod. I 1.6; Hyginus 139.3). As 
Strabo's is the most explicit statement, '? we quote it here verbatim: Ἐν δὲ 





U Kouretes are mentioned in Eur. Cretans fr. 79 Austin, Hyps. p. 28 Bond. West (1983, 
131-32) points out that ‘baby Zeus protected by the Kouretes’ was also part of what he 
calls the Eudemian Theogony. 

!21n his tenth book Strabo, dealing with Acarnania and Aetolia, comes upon the Kouretes 
(c. 463) and embarks upon a long discussion in which he presents geographical, histori- 
cal and mythological data; the Kouretes are compared with Satyrs, Korybantes, Idaean 
Dactyls, Telchines. In c. 474 he apologizes for this long excursus, resumes the thread of 
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τῆι Κρήτηι... τὰ τοῦ Διὸς ἱερὰ ἰδίως ἐπετελεῖτο uev! ὀργιασμοῦ xal 
τοιούτων προπόλων οἷοι περὶ τὸν Διόνυσόν εἶσιν οἱ Σάτυροι: τούτους 
δ᾽ ὠνόμαζον Κουρῆτας, νέους τινὰς ἐνόπλιον κίνησιν μετ᾽ ὀρχήσεως 
ἀποδιδόντας, προστησάμενοι μῦθον τὸν περὶ τῆς τοῦ Διὸς γενέσεως, 
ἐν ὧι τὸν μὲν Κρόνον εἰσάγουσιν εἰθισμένον καταπίνειν τὰ τέκνα 
ἀπὸ τῆς γενέσεως εὐθύς, τὴν δὲ Ῥέαν πειρωμένην ἐπικρύπτεσθαι τὰς 
ὠδῖνας καὶ τὸ γεννηθὲν βρέφος ἐκποδὼν ποιεῖν καὶ περισώιζειν εἰς 
δύναμιν, πρὸς δὲ τοῦτο συνεργοὺς λαβεῖν τοὺς Κουρῆτας, οἳ μετὰ 
τυμπάνων (...) καὶ ἐνοπλίου χορείας καὶ θορύβου περιέποντες τὴν 
θεὸν ἐκπλήξειν ἔμελλον τὸν Κρόνον καὶ λήσειν ὑποσπάσαντες αὐτοῦ 
τὸν παῖδα." — It is therefore fair to assume that the Kouretes were men- 
tioned or at least referred to in line 13 of our hymn. The two supplements 
which have been suggested reflect this assumption: ἀσπίδ[εσσι Κουρῆτες 
conforms to the rhythm of line 28, and ἀσπίδ[ηφόροι τροφῆες to the rhythm 
of line 23. 


14-15. πόδα xj : in support of Wilamowitz’ supplement one can adduce 
the phrase πόδα χυκλοῦν in Eur. ΕΙ. 561, Or. 632 and in Aristoph. Birds 
1379. The idea of the Kouretes hiding the baby Zeus is traditional (see the 
Strabo passage above). 


20. καλᾶς Adc. All other stanzas end on v— — —. Therefore metre requires 
here a short first syllable. But the Cretan dialect normally has χᾶλος, 
χῶρος. 


16-20. τᾶς καλᾶς Adc. One would like to think that the full text of this 
stanza told in a few words that the young Zeus, having defeated Kronos, 
was the bringer “of beautiful Dawn” = “of a new era to the world”. This 
metaphorical use of the word is trite for us, but one looks in vain for it in 
Greek. LSJ gives only: ‘dawn’, ‘daybreak’, ‘East”. — Another possibility 
is that this stanza describes the coming to power of Zeus, his enthrone- 





his exposition and passes on to Crete. 

P"Tn Crete the rites of Zeus were celebrated in a noteworthy manner with revelry and 
by attendants comparable to the satyrs of Dionysiac cult: the name they gave these was 
Kouretes, young men who perform an enhoplian dance, whereby they cite the myth about 
Zeus’ birth which relates that Kronos was accustomed to swallow down his children im- 
mediately after their birth, whilst Rhea tried to conceal her labour-pains and to save the 
new-born infant from his clutches and to preserve it to maturity, and that she availed her- 
self of the assistance of the Kouretes to this end, who planned, by surrounding the baby 
with drum-beats and dancing-in-armour and hubbub, to thwart Kronos’ purpose and to 
remove the baby from his grasp undetected.” 
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ment so to speak; in that context he might have been described as “[more 
radiant] than the beautiful Dawn". — Guarducci (1) suggests that this stanza 
described the way in which Zeus ordained the boundaries of day and night, 
of the year and the entire course of nature. — We simply do not and will 
never know what stood in the text here. 


22. Murray's supplement has been accepted by most scholars. Hesiod's 
Theogony informs us that Zeus, after his union with Metis of which Athena 
was the issue, 


δεύτερον ἠγάγετο λιπαρὴν Θέμιν, ἣ τέκεν Ὥρας, 
Εὐνομίην τε Δίκην τε καὶ Εἰρήνην τεθαλυῖαν, 
αἵ τ᾽ ἔργ᾽ ὠρεύουσι καταθνητοῖσι βροτοῖσι (901-3) 


Three centuries later, Bacchylides insists that Zeus has provided mankind 
with these divine conditions of happiness: ἐν μέσωι χεῖται κιχεῖν / πᾶσιν 
ἀνθρώποις Δίκαν ἰθεῖαν, ἁγνᾶς / Εὐνομίας ἀκόλουθον καὶ πινυτᾶς 
Θέμιτος (15.53-55). The occurrence of Δίκα (23) and Εἰρήνη (25), and 
θέμις coming at the very end of the hymn make “Qpar a probable supple- 
ment, the term for the group as a whole coming first. It is interesting to see 
how this element of myth functions in the hymn: “then your birth, Zeus, 
produced peace and justice, sheer bliss, on earth; come now again, Zeus, 
and let our cities, too, share in that prosperity” (see vol. I p. 14f.). This 
will be spelled out in the last two stanzas. — It is worth noting an anony- 
mous fragment (PMG 1018b = Stob. ecl. i.76ff.) which invokes the Moirai, 
Daughters of Night, to send Good Rule, Justice and Peace to a city: 


πέμπετ᾽ ἄμμιν (τὰν) ῥοδόχολπον 
Εὐνομίαν λιπαροθρόνους τ᾽ ἀδελφὰς 
Δίκαν καὶ στεφανηφόρον Εἰράναν, 
πόλιν τε τάνδε βαρυφρόνων 
λελάθοιτε συντυχιᾶν. 


“Send to us rosy-bosomed Good Government and the sisters on their pol- 
ished thrones, Justice and crown-bearing Peace, and help this city to forget 
distressing disasters.” 


22. ἔβρυον. Hesychius informs us that βρύω is used properly for the grow- 
ing of olives: μάλιστα ἐπὶ ἐλαίων. This may go back to Iliad 17.56 where 
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the poet describes a young olive-tree which is in full splendour of white 
blossom: xai τε βρύει ἄνθει λευκῶι. A similar evocation of rich growth 
with βρύω in Eur. Ba 107. The word ἔμβρυον (in Od 1.245 of a lamb, in 
Hippocr. of the fruit in the womb) of course also has to do with fertility. 


22. κατῆτος Murray suggested reading κατῆτος, the phonetical changes 
being from κατὰ [έτος — κατὰ ἔτος — κατῆτος, cf. the Mycenaean 
za-we-te (PY Ma 225,2) — Att. τῆτες, ‘of this year’). West (157) points 
out that ἔβρυον χατῆτος would suit the idea of a Golden Age better if 
κατῆτος meant ‘throughout the year’, but this meaning is only found in 
cases like Hdt 6.42.1 κατὰ τὸ ἔτος τοῦτο. The expression xat’ ἔτος 
(with or without ἕκαστον) means ‘annually’ (Thuc. 1.56.2; 2.31.3; 3.58.4; 
4.53 and 66.1; D.L. ii 14); therefore one probably has to suppose that this 
phrase in the hymn means that the crops (West prefers to read καρποὶ δ]ὲ) 
“were abundant every year”. 


23. βροτός is acc. plur., like ποντοπόρος in 33, and the very probable 
supplements τελεσφ[όρος οἴκος] in 30 and νέος in 34. See ὃ 5.1. 


24. καὶ πάντα δι]ῆπε We have followed Wilamowitz, confirmed by Guard- 
ucci who reads before the II “potius H quam E", and at the end ΖΩ. Mur- 
ray's supplement ἄμφ]επε is impossible: before the II is an upright. Ac- 
cording to West, “iota is the only one that fits the preserved trace”, and 
he suggests ἤ]ρ]ιπε in a transitive sense (only Nic. Th. 724 is a parallel for 
that). After the epsilon he reads ZQ and not ZQ. But he does not sug- 
gest a supplement. It is hard to imagine Eirene presented as throwing out 
forcefully — what? something evil? — Hesiod describes the activity of the 
Horai in Th. 903: "they help mortals by keeping a close watch over their 
fields" (see West ad locum, pp. 406-7). This hymn then extends their realm 
from the cultivated fields to πάντα ζῶια, all living creatures: animals and 
mankind. 


22-25. For this and the two following stanzas two passages in Hesiod's 
W&D are relevant: 


ot δὲ δίκας ξείνοισι καὶ ἐνδήμοισι διδοῦσιν 

ἰθείας καὶ μή τι παρεκβαίνουσι δικαίου, 

τοῖσι τέθηλε πόλις, λαοὶ δ᾽ ἀνθέουσιν ἐν αὐτῆι. 

Εἰρήνη δ᾽ ἀνὰ γᾶν κουροτρόφος, οὐδέ ποτ’ αὐτοῖς 
ἀργαλέον πόλεμον τεκμαίρεται εὐρύοπα Ζεύς. (225-29) 
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and also: 

τοῖσι φέρει μὲν γαῖα πολὺν βίον, οὔρεσι δὲ δρῦς 

ἄκρη μέν τε φέρει βαλάνους, μέσση δὲ μελίσσας: 
εἰροπόκοι δ᾽ ὄϊες μαλλοῖς καταβεβρίθασιν’ 

τίκτουσιν δὲ γυναῖκες ἐοικότα τέκνα γονεῦσιν. (232-35) 


Hesiod leaves it in no doubt that farming and politics cannot lead to pros- 
perity if the local population is attacked by enemies from abroad (πόλεμος) 
or riven by internal strife and injustice. The situation envisaged by the wor- 
shippers in this Dictaean hymn is strictly comparable to the ideal sketched 
by Hesiod: under the protection of the supreme god Zeus, his daughters 
the Horai lead a polis to prosperity (n.b. the adjective φίλολβος occurs 
only here). 


27. ἀ[λλ᾽ ἄναξ. Photios’ lexicon (ed. Theodoridis) has an item ἀ[λλ᾽ ἄναξ: 
κιθαρωιδικοῦ ἐξοδίου ἀρχή. Denniston (1954, 14): “ἀλλά in commands 
and exhortations expresses a break-off in the thought, a transition from 
arguments for action to a statement of the action required. Hence ἀλλά 
in this sense usually occurs near the end of a speech as a clinching and 
final appeal”. This would be very appropriate here. Cf. Pind. O 2.12 ἀλλ᾽ 
ὦ Κρόνιε παῖ Ῥέας; 4.6 ἀλλὰ Κρόνου παῖ; 7.87-90 ἀλλ᾽ ὦ Ζεῦ πάτερ. 
Other instances of ἀλλά at the end of a prayer followed by the name or title 
of the god invoked are HHDem 490, Theognis 781, Aesch. Pers. 628, 640; 
Soph. OT 903, Phil. 1040; Eur. Hipp. 82; Timotheus Pers. 237 PMG 791; 
Philod. Scarph. (no. 2.5) 144, Aristonoos (no. 2.4) 41, Cleanthes’ Hymn 
to Zeus 32; Limenius (no. 2.6.2) 33. Therefore it is no exaggeration to 
call West's suggestion ἀ[λλ᾽ ἄναξ a palmaria. One can understand why 
Guarducci (2) wants in 27 to have a form of the first person plural, ἁμῶν 
in 27, compared with the other in 32, but hardly how she can reject West’s 
ἄναξ as a mere filler: “ha l'aria di una zeppa” (36). 


27ff. Latte supposes that the anaphora of θόρε in the last two stanzas 
evokes a very old, sacred formula; he adds wisely: "quam quo sensu sac- 
erdotes intellexerint, nescimus" (49). According to him θόρε does not 
convey the notion of Zeus dancing. Similarly Guarducci (1): “θόρε non 
saltantis sed insilientis". Θρώισχω is, however, used of dancing, e.g. Eur. 
Ba 13.90. — Expressions describing a god jumping and dashing towards 
something or someone are found elsewhere in Greek poetry, but they usu- 
ally denote a menace or impending catastrophe e.g. Aesch. Pers. 515-6, 
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Ag. 1175 and 1468; Soph. Trach. 1028, OT 263 and 1300, Ant. 782 and 
1346. — Here the imperative θόρε evidently functions as an intensification 
of the appeal we find in other cletic hymns: ἐλθέ, δεῦρο, κλῦθι, φάνηθι 
κτλ. There are two possible associations: either with a renewal of the god's 
birth: West (157) refers to ἐκ δ᾽ ἔθορε πρὸ φόωσδε (HHApollo 119), and 
ὃς xoi ἐπεὶ δὴ μητρὸς ἀπ᾿ ἀθανάτων θόρε γυίων (HHHermes 20), or 
with the fertilizing power of the god, the verb θρώισκω being also used for 
the sexual activity of the male: ‘mounting’; cf. Aesch. Eum. 660; fr. 15; 
the same poet makes the chorus in Suppl. 301 describe Zeus as πρέποντα 
βουθόρωι ταύρωι δέµας. 


27. According to West, Wilamowitz’ βοῶν θόρ᾽ ἐς ποίμνια is “unaccept- 
able: ποίμνιον βοῶν is no more Greek than ‘flock of cows’ is English” 
(153). He prefers the god to jump into Murray’s σταμνία. About these 
jars Wilamowitz had already said: “in die Kruge wird der Gott nicht sprin- 
gen" (500). But it is not more strange a priori that a god would jump into 
wine-jars than into houses or young citizens. Of course the fertility of the 
cattle is important, but they come in the next line. Cf. Eur. Alc. 569ff., esp. 
588-592 where Apollo's presence is celebrated as causing the well-being 
and fertility of Admetus' flocks. 


28. The adjective εὔποχος, ‘woolly’, occurs also in Aesch. Ag 1416 for 
flocks of sheep. At ΕΙ 705 Eur. talks of an ἄρνα καλλίποχον (Heath, Dig- 
gle: χαλλιπλόχαμον L), *well-fleeced lamb’. — Wilamowitz’ supplement 
πώεα, ‘flocks’ (sc. of sheep) is preferable to Guarducci's unmetrical μῆλα. 


29. λάϊα. The word λήϊον occurs already in Homer (Iliad 11.560 and 
23.599) for the ‘standing crop’. Latte was of course right in writing the 
word with the Doric a. 


30. κὲς τελεσφ[όρος οἴχος]. In all cases the last line of a stanza ends with 
»— —— . Not only is Wilamowitz’ supplement correct in this respect, it has 
the great merit of conforming to Hesychius s.v. τελεσφόρος οἶκος: τοῦ 
γεγαμηκότος καὶ τεκνώσαντος. But one must be cautious: Hesychius 
will not have taken his lemma from our hymn, which is not a literary poem 
but a cult song. But one may assume that the phrase τελεσφόρος οἶχος 
occurred in another Greek poem which has not come down to us. There 
is an apparent objection to this supplement, viz that the last syllable of 
τελεσφόρος should be long, but the acc. plural of the o-stems in Cretan 
Greek, if not -ovc, is -oç which must be taken as -6¢. The answer to this 
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objection is that in Crete the digamma remained in force until the 3rd (and 
in Central Crete even into the 2nd) century B.C. So the syllable is long by 
position, as in the cases of βροτὸς Aixa (23), -πόρος νᾶας (33) and ν[έος 
πο]λείτας. (34) 


32. πόληας ἁμῶν, a remarkable phrase: πόληας is a poetic formation metri 
causa taken from Homer, Od. 17.486, and ἁμῶν comes from the language 
of choral lyric. The Cretan forms would be πόλινς (or πόλιας. πόλεις, see 
Thumb-Kieckers, Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte, Heidelberg 1932, 
vol. I, 162). πόλις was already in use in the Mycenaean period, ^ most 
probably referring to the citadel, the fortified section of a human settle- 
ment; in the archaic period (cf. A. Snodgrass, Archaic Greece, London 
1980, ch. 3) the meaning of the word was gradually extended to the area 
around it and the community inhabiting it with its institutions, temple(s) 
etc. The cities which are meant here are most probably Praisos, Itanos and 
Hierapytna (see vol. I, p. 73 and note on line 5 Δίκτα). 


33. The metre requires -τοπόρος νᾶας to be scanned as »«—--. Hero- 
dianus i 328 gives the acc. sing. νᾶν as Doric, and with this form an acc. 
plur. νᾶς would go very well. Ruijgh (1967, # 108 n. 163) compares the 
Mycenaean acc. plur. Υν/ῶνς standing beside the acc. sing. βῶν, which is 
found in Homer. 


34. The supplement ν[έος πο]λείτας has been universally accepted since 
the discovery of the inscription. It inspired Jane Harrison's hypothesis 
that the hymn is a vital part of the annual ritual in which boys on reach- 
ing manhood were initiated into full citizenship. She perceived a line 
running straight from the xoüpe (1) via the Κουρῆτες (13) to the v[£oc 
πο]λείτας (34), and she took the kouretes to be young men of privileged 
status who lead this ceremony because they have already been initiated 
themselves. In Harrison's words: "they will initiate other young men; in- 
struct them in tribal duties and tribal dances, will steal them away from 
their mothers, conceal them, make away with them by some pretended 
death and finally bring them back as new-born, grown youths, full mem- 
bers of their tribe. The word koures is simply a specialized derivative of 
Kouros, as γυμνής of γυμνός” (1963, 19-20). They centre around their 
mythical paradigm, the Kouros; they form his thiasos and sing a hymn 





14 As πτόλις belonged to the vocabulary of Arcado-Cyprian (C.J. Ruijgh, L'élément 
achéen dans la langue épique, Assen 1957, 75-6), it will have been a word in Mycenaean 
Greek. The personal name po-to-ri-jo (Πτο-λἰ-γων) occurs on KN As 1517.12. 
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which contains an aetiology of their dancing around this altar. She finds 
strong support for her view in the statement of Strabo x 11.468, that the 
Cretans themselves associated the ritual dancing with the myth: ἐν δὲ τῆι 
Κρήτηι τὰ τοῦ Διὸς ἱερὰ ἰδίως ἐπετελεῖτο κτλ... τούτους δ᾽ ὠνόμαζον 
Κουρῆτας, προστησάμενοι μῦθον τὸν περὶ τῆς τοῦ Διὸς γενέσεως. 
The text (quoted in full above in the annotation to line 12-14) suggests 
that in Strabo’s time the ritual was a thing of the past: ἐπετελεῖτο, imper- 
fect tense. For information about the rituals of initiation in Cretan cities 
see Willetts (1962, 213ff.). Koehl (in MacGillivray et al., 2000, ch. HI, 
11) deals with a body of evidence found on Mt. Petsophas, a peak sanc- 
tuary in the immediate proximity of Palaikastro. A large number of LM 
terracotta figurines has been found there, roughly resembling the chrys- 
elephantine kouros but without its distinctive size, precious materials or 
outstanding craftsmanship. He suggests that while the Kouros represents 
a Minoan divinity, the figurines represent his mortal peers, and offers a 
speculative reconstruction of initiation rites undergone by Cretan youths 
during that period. This looks like further confirmation from archaeology 
that elements of the Kouros hymn go back many centuries before the text 
was composed, let alone inscribed on stone. If one combines the textual 
data (Κοῦρε, νέος πολείτας with 1) the Cretan mythographic tradition as 
recorded by Strabo, 2) the archaeological finds discussed by Koehl and 3) 
the oath taken by young Itanians (see vol. I p. 74), it is not rash to con- 
clude that this Kouros-hymn functioned in a context which was political as 
well religious: the inauguration of new citizens into the body-politic, with 
Kronos’ son himself leading the way. 


35. ἐς θέμιν κλίηνάν. The difficulty here is not so much in the adjective 
(given the certainty of xd! , Wilamowitz’ guess is as good as Bosanquet’s) 
but in the status of the noun. Murray, Harrison, Guarducci print a capital 
©. Are we to suppose that the worshippers pray to Zeus to ‘rush on’ to her, 
to repeat the original copulation as a result of which the Horai were born? 
Certainly not: that would give an almost obscene ending to the hymn, and 
it would not fit with the trend of the prayer in the last two stanzas (see 
next note, on 27-35). Harrison at least does not take it that way. In her 
last chapter she observes, rightly, that θέμιν printed with © or 0 connotes 
ἀγορή, the place where men organize the life of their community according 
to rules. Two Homeric passages are relevant: 
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λίσσομαι ἡμὲν Ζηνὸς Ὀλυμπίου ἠδὲ Θέμιστος 
fj τ᾽ ἀνδρῶν ἀγορὰς ἡμὲν λύει ἠδὲ καθίζει κτλ. (Od. 2.68-9) 


in the second passage Patroklos comes running to the ships of Odysseus, 


...ἵνα σφ᾽ ἀγορή τε θέμις τε 
ἤην, τῆι δὴ καὶ σφι θεῶν ἐτετεύχατο βωμοί. (IL. 11.807-8). 


It is evident that this concept of themis, like the Latin word fas, refers 
to a social imperative with religious force behind it. In the words of H. 
Vos (ΘΕΜΙΣ, Assen 1956, 2): "Diese θέμις wurde als góttlich empfun- 
den und erlebt, war also eine Góttin, und zwar die Góttin des staatlichen 
Zusammenlebens, das sich in der ἀγορή konzentrierte". See now Rudhardt 
(1999, 25). 


27-35. In these two stanzas there is a powerful rhetorical climax (Guard- 
ucci 2, 37-38). In the first the worshippers pray for the availability of 
wine and cheese (27), warm clothes (28), food (29), and they pray also for 
children (30). All these are blessings in the private life of the individual 
families. In the following and last stanza, lines 32-35, community life in 
the cities (32) becomes the issue; they pray for the crews who cross the 
sea (33), for the young generation of citizens (34), and finally for law- 
and-order (35). — With this widening of perspective the meaning of the 
‘magical’ θόρε changes: in lines 27-28 one might think of a lustful and 
salacious god like Pan, but gradually the god assumes more impressive 
features and ends by promoting justice. Perhaps one can take the final two 
words of the hymn thus: having entreated the god to bestow prosperity on 
their private life, the worshippers in the last stanza pray to him to bless 
their community with his presence in such a way that they will be famous 
for their well-ordered existence. The adjective χλἰηνάν would then be used 
in a predicative-proleptic fashion, like τελεσφόρος in 30. 


Chapter 2 
Delphi 


2.1 Alkaios’ paian to Apollo 


Alkaios fr. 307c Voigt ap. Himerion, Or. 48. 

Editions and Studies: F. Duebner, Himerii sophistae declamationes, 1849; 
A. Colonna, Himerii Declamationes et Orationes, Rome 1951, 200; Page 
(1955, 244-52); Küppel (1992, no. 1B); Libermann (1999, fr. 307a-e). 


Ἐθέλω δὲ ὑμῖν xol Ἀλκαίου τινὰ λόγον εἰπεῖν, ὃν ἐκεῖνος 
ἧισεν ἐν μέλεσι παιᾶνα γράφων Ἀπόλλωνι. ἐρῶ δὲ 

ὑμῖν οὐ χατὰ τὰ μέλη τὰ Λέσβια, ἐπεὶ μηδὲ ποιητικός τις 
ἐγώ, ἀλλὰ τὸ μέτρον αὐτὸ λύσας εἰς λόγον τῆς λύρας. 

5 ὅτε Ἀπόλλων ἐγένετο, κοσμήσας αὐτὸν 6 Ζεὺς μίτραι τε 
χρυσῆι χαὶ λύραι, δούς τε ἐπὶ τούτοις ἅρμα ἐλαύνειν 
κύχνοι δὲ ἦσαν τὸ ἅρμα εἰς Δελφοὺς πέμπει (καὶ) 
Κασταλίας νάματα, ἐχεῖθεν προφητεύσοντα δίκην καὶ θέμιν 
τοῖς Ἕλλησιν. ὃ δὲ ἐπιβὰς ἐπὶ τῶν ἁρμάτων ἐφῆκε τοὺς 

10 κύχνους ἐς Ὑπερβορέους πέτεσθαι. Δελφοὶ μὲν οὖν, ὡς 
Πισθοντο, παιᾶνα συνθέντες xal μέλος, xal χοροὺς ἠϊθέων 
περὶ τὸν τρίποδα στήσαντες, ἐκάλουν τὸν θεὸν ἐξ Ὑπερβορέων 
ἐλθεῖν. ὁ δὲ ἔτος ὅλον παρὰ τοῖς ἐκεῖ θεμιστεύσας 
ἀνθρώποις, ἐπειδὴ καιρὸν ἐνόμιζε καὶ τοὺς Δελφικοὺς ἠχῆσαι 

15 τρίποδας, αὖθις χελεύει τοῖς χύχνοις ἐξ Ὑπερβορέων 
ἀφίπτασθαι. ἦν μὲν οὖν θέρος χαὶ τοῦ θέρους τὸ μέσον 
αὐτό, ὅτε ἐξ Ὑπερβορέων Ἀλκαῖος ἄγει τὸν Ἀπόλλωνα: 
ὅθεν δὴ θέρους ἐκλάμποντος καὶ ἐπιδημοῦντος Ἀπόλλωνος 
θερινόν τι καὶ ἡ λύρα περὶ τὸν θεὸν ἁβρύνεται. ἄιδουσι 

20 μὲν ἀηδόνες αὐτῶι ὁποῖον εἰκὸς ἆισαι παρ᾽ Ἀλκαίωι τὰς 
ὄρνιθας: ἄιδουσι δὲ καὶ χελιδόνες χαὶ τέττιγες, οὐ τὴν 
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ἑαυτῶν τύχην τὴν ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἀγγέλλουσαι, ἀλλὰ πάντα τὰ 
µέλη κατὰ θεοῦ φθεγγόμεναι: ῥεῖ καὶ ἀργυροῖς ἢ Κασταλία 
κατὰ ποίησιν νάμασι, xoi Κηφισσὸς μέγας αἴρεται πορφύρων 

25 τοῖς κύμασι, τὸν Ἐνιπέα τοῦ Ὁμήρου μιμούμενος. βιάζεται 
μὲν γὰρ Ἀλκαῖος ὁμοίως Ὁμήρωι ποιῆσαι χαὶ ὕδωρ θεῶν 
ἐπιδημίαν αἰσθέσθαι δυνάμενον. 


1 Ἀλχαίου edd.: ἀναγκαῖον cod. 8 προφητεύσοντα Duebner: προφητεύοντα 
cod. 14 ἐνόμιζε edd.: ἐνόμο" cod.: ἐνομοθέτει Colonna. 


Notes 


5. Alkaios reflects oriental influence in his choice of a μίτρα as Apollo's 
distinguishing headgear. The mitra was commonly called ‘Lydian’ (e.g. 
Alcman 23, 67; Pindar, N. 8, 15) and in Herodotus (1.195) denoted a Baby- 
lonian head-dress. Sappho’s poetry also contains signs of the influence of 
nearby Lydia (e.g. 16.19: τὰ Λύδων ἅρματα; 44.30: earliest mention in 
Greek of the oriental imports myrrh, cassia and incense; 96: mention of 
Sardis and a girl who has gone to Lydia; cf. µιτράνα in frg. 98 (a) 10, (b) 
3 L.-P). At Soph. OT 209 Dionysos is invoked as τὸν χρυσομίτραν. On 
the oriental elements in archaic Greek poetry cf. J.-P. Vernant, Origins of 
Greek Thought, London 1982, 72; West (1997, 526-533). 


10. Pindar, Ρ 10.30ff., says that Apollo particularly relished the outlandish 
sacrifice of donkeys practised by the Hyperboreans and appreciated the 
fine choruses of girls who sang at these celebrations. On Apollo’s annual 
visit to the Hyperboreans see vol. I, p. 126f. with n. 54. 


11 παιᾶνα συνθέντες... ἐκάλουν τὸν θεὸν: Bacchyl. 16.8-10, says that 
Apollo comes to Delphi to appreciate the ‘flowers of song’ (παιηόνων 
ἄνθεα) which the Delphic choruses sing for him (11-12); i.e. the paian 
has a cletic quality. 


18ff. Fr. 347, from a drinking song, has a comparable description of cicada 
song in mid-summer heat. Their song is relevant to Apollo’s return to 
Delphi as they were creatures favoured by the god; he had given them their 
musical song: see Carm. anacr. 34.12-14 West: φιλέουσι μέν σε (sc. the 
cricket) Μοῦσαι, / φιλέει δὲ Φοῖβος αὐτός, / λιγυρὴν δ᾽ ἔδωχεν οἴμην. 
Plato, Phaidros 230c2, describes the spot by the Ilisos where Socrates and 
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Phaidros sit θερινόν te xal λιγυρὸν ὑπηχεῖ τῶι τῶν τεττίγων χορῶι, “it 
resounds to the clear and summery sound of the chorus of cicadas”. 


20Η. Callimachus’ HApollo opens with the signs among normally inani- 
mate things of Apollo’s approach: the shaking of the god’s laurel and the 
whole temple; footsteps resounding on the threshold; the nodding of the 
god's palm-tree; and the swan-song (1-5). That the Kephisos here flowed 
silver to mark the event is similar to mythical accounts of the alchemic 
effects of Apollo’s birth: cf. id. HDelos 260-4, where the whole of Delos, 
including the river Inopos, turns to gold when Leto gives birth to Apollo 
(on the birth ‘epiphany’ of Apollo see introduction to this chapter in vol. I 
and below p. 95f.). 


21f. Himerios' reference to the fate of the swallows and cicadas while 
among men (not necessarily mentioned in the original Alkaios text) proba- 
bly refers to stories of humans being turned into these creatures as a result 
of some accident or misfortune. Philomela, the sister of Prokne, was turned 
into a swallow, whose twittering song relates to the fact that she lost her 
tongue at the hands of Tereus.! Plato, Phaidros 259b5-c6, invents an aeti- 
ological story telling how cicadas were once men who, on learning the art 
of music and song from the Muses, ‘singing, took no thought for food or 
drink, and died before they realized what they were doing’. Or Himerios 
may have had Tithonos in mind, who was mercifully turned into a cicada 
when he grew older and older but could not die (schol. [Ι. 3.151; 11.1). 


23f. Although Himerios mentions the behaviour of both Kastalian Spring 
and river Kephisos, this is not necessarily the passage to which Pausanias 
refers (10.8.10), when he says that, according to Alkaios’ ‘prooimion to 
Apollo’, the water of the Kastalian Spring was a gift of the Kephisos (see 
Libermann, 1999, fr. 307d). The idea that the Kephisos fed the Kastalian 
Spring through an underground source is difficult topographically as the 
spring is higher than the river, a fact noted by Page (1955, 245-6); but 
perhaps Page’s logic is too pedantic in context: divine rivers could perhaps 
give gifts uphill! Libermann (1999, fr. 307e) cites a very corrupted passage 
of Strabo (= fr. 307b Voigt) which contains the information that Alkaios 
described the Kastalian Spring at Delphi as γ]άνος Τριτάα[ς, ‘drop of 
TritafiJa’ (i.e. a town called Tritaia in Phokis), ‘endowed with prophetic 
waters’ (μ[αντι]χ[ὸ]ν ἔχουσα [ὕδωρ]). 


— 


!Cf. Radt, TGF IV 435-7. 
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24ff. Homer, Od. 11.235-252, describes the seduction of Tyro by Poseidon 
in the guise of the river-god Enipeus. The river's waters are said to rise up 
in a screening curtain around the union of the god and the mortal woman. 
Thus Himerios is comparing Alkaios' attribution of emotional sensibility 
to a river with that of Homer, not its shiny radiance (ἀργυροῖς νάμασι), 
as one might think at first. Himerios’ πορφύρων may reflect Homer's de- 
scription of the Enipeus as πορφύρεος (ibid. 243). 


2.2 Pindar’s 6th paian 


Editions: (ed. princ.) Grenfell & Hunt (1908); O. Schroeder, Pindari 
carmina cum fragmentis selectis, Leipzig 1908; Radt (1958); Snell & 
Maehler (1975); Rutherford (2001) 

Studies: A.E. Housman, ‘On the paeans of Pindar’, CR 22, 1908, 8-12; T. 
Tosi, ‘Sul sesto Peana di Pindaro’, Atene e Roma 11, 1908, 201-20; A.W. 
Verrall, ‘The paeans of Pindar and other new literature’, CR 22, 1908, 110- 
18; J. Sitzler, ‘Zum sechsten Paian Pindars’, WKPh 28, 1911, 1015-18; H. 
Jurenka, ‘Zu Pindars sechstem Paan’, WS 35, 1913, 382-83; J.H. Finley, 
‘The date of Paean 6 and Nemean 7’, HSCP 60, 1951, 61-80 (= Studies 
Pease 61-80); Pavese (1993); Burnett (1998). 


Title: Δελφοῖς εἰς Πυθώ 


Πρὸς Ὀλυμπίου Διός σε, χρυσέα [otp. α΄ 
κλυτόμαντι Πυθοῖ, 
λίσσομαι Χαρίτεσ- 
σίν τε xai σὺν Ἀφροδίται 
5 ἐν ζαθέωι µε δέξαι χρόνωι 
ἀοιδίμων Πιερίδων προφάταν: 
ὕδατι γὰρ ἐπὶ χαλκοπύλωι 
ψόφον ἀϊὼν Κασταλίας 
ὀρφανὸν ἀνδρῶν χορεύσιος ἦλθον 
10Ο ἔταις ἁμαχανίαν ἀ[φ]έξων 
τεοῖσιν ἐμαῖς τε τιμ[α]ῖς- 
ἥτορι δὲ φίλωι παῖς ἅτε µατέρι κεδνᾶι 
πειθόμενος κατέβαν στεφάνων 
καὶ θαλιᾶν τροφὸν ἄλσος Ἀ- 
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πόλλωνος, τόθι Λατοῖδαν 

θαμινὰ Δελφῶν κόραι 
χθονὸς ὀμφαλὸν παρὰ σχιάεντα μελπ|ό]μεναι 
ποδὶ χροτέο[ντι γᾶν θο]ῶι 


vv. 19-49 desunt 


xai πόθεν àfav[orx — oo ἄ]ρξατο, 
ταῦτα θεοῖσι [μ]ὲν | 
πιθεῖν σοφοὺ[ς] δυνατόν, 
βροτοῖσιν δ᾽ ἀμάχανο[ν εὑ]ρέμεν: 
ἀλλὰ παρθένοι γάρ, ἴσθ᾽ ὅτ[ι], Μο[]σαι. 
πάντα, χε[λαι]νεφεῖ σὺν 
πατρὶ Μναμοσ[ύν]αι τε 
τοῦτον ἔσχετ[ε τεθ]μόν, 
κλῦτε νῦν: ἔρα[ται] δέ volt] 
γλῶσσα μέλιτος ἄωτον γλυκὺν [κελαδῆσαι 
ἀγῶνα Λοξία{ι} καταβάντ’ εὐρὺν 
ἐν θεῶν ξενίαι. 


θύεται γὰρ ἀγλαᾶς ὑπὲρ Πανελ- 
λάδος, ἄν τε Δελφῶν 
ἔθ[ν]ος εὔξατο λι- 
μοῦ ϐ{ 
(vv. 66-78 pleraque non leguntur) 
71 χρησ[τ]η[ρι... 72 Πυ]θωνόθ!εν... 
73 καί ποτε[...74 Πανθοο[... 
75 δ᾽ ἐς Τροΐα[ν... ἤνεγχε[ν 
76/77 ... θρασυμήδεα πάϊς... 
78 ...]ov ἐμβα[λ... 
Πάριος ἑ[καβόλος βροτη- 
σίωι δέμαϊ θεός, 
Ἰλίου δὲ θῆκεν ἄφαρ 
ὀψιπέραν ἅλωσιν, 


χυανοπλόχοιο παῖδα ποντίας 
Θέτιος βιατάν, 
πιστὸν ἕρκος Ayat- 
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ὤν, θρασεῖ φόνωι πεδάσαις: 
ὅσσα τ᾽ ἔριξε λευκωλένωι 
ἄκναμπτον Ἥραι μένος ἀν[τ]ερείδων 
ὅσα τε Πολιάδι. πρὸ πόνων 
δέ χε μεγάλων Δαρδανίαν 
ἔπραθεν, εἰ μὴ φύλασσεν Ἀπό[λ]λ[ω]ν: 
νέφε(σ)σι δ᾽ ἐν χρυσέοις Ὀλύμποι- 
ο xai χορυφα[ῖσι]ν tov 
μόρσιμ᾽ ἀνα[λ]ύεν Ζεὺς ὃ θεῶν σκοπὸς οὐ τόλ- 
μα’ περὶ δ᾽ ὑψικόμωι [Ε]λέναι 
χρῆν ἄρα Πέργαμον εὐρὺ[ν] ᾱ- 
ἰστῶσαι σέλας αἰθομένου 
πυρός: ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἄλχιμον 
νέκυν [ἐ]ν τά[φωι] πολυστόνωι θέντο Πηλεΐδαν, 
ἁλὸς ἐπὶ κῦμα βάντες [ἠ]λ- 
Bov ἄγγελο[ι] ὀπίσω 
Σκυρόθεν Ν[ε]οπτόλεμο[ν] 
εὐρυβίαν ἄγοντες, 


ὃς διέπερσεν Ἰλίου πόλ[ιν- [ἐπ. β΄ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε ματέρ᾽ ἔπειτα χεδνὰν 
ἔϊδεν οὔτε πατρωΐαις ἐν ἀρού[ραις 
ἵππους Μυρμιδόνων, 
χαλκοκορυ[στ]ὰν [ὅ]μιλον ἐγε[ίρ]ων. 
σχεδὸν δ[ὲ Το]μάρου Μολοσσίδα γαῖαν 
ἐξίκετ᾽ οὐδ᾽ [ἀ]νέμους ἔ[λ]α[θ]εν 
οὐδὲ τὸν [ε]ὐρυφαρέτραν ἐχαβόλον: 
ὤ]μο]σε [γὰρ θ]εός, 
γέ[ρον]θ᾽ δ΄] Πρίαμον 
π[ρ]ὸς ἐρχεῖον ἤναρε βωμὸν ἐ[π- 
εν]θορόντα, μή νιν εὔφρον᾽ ἐς oi[x]ov 
μήτ᾽ ἐπὶ γῆρας ἵξέ- 
μεν βίου’ ἀμφιπόλοις δὲ 
μ]υριᾶν περὶ τιμᾶν 
δηρι]αζόμενον χτάνεν 
(ἐν) τεμέ]νεῖ φίλωι γᾶς παρ᾽ ὀμφαλὸν εὐρύν. 
(ih) ζῆτε νῦν, μέτρα παιηό- 
ν]ων ἰῆτε νέοι. 
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6 ἀοιδίμων IP: ἀοίδιμον IL, edd. pl. 8 ἀΐων G.H. 10 nos coll. N 7.61 ἀπέχων 
ψόγον: α[.]εξων II, ἀ[ρ]ήξων IP, ἀέξων X: ἀ[λ]έξων edd. pl. 14 κλυτὸν ἄλσος 
X 17Housman: σκιοεντα II 18 edd.: κροτεῦ[ Π 50 ἀθαν[άτων ἔρις Bury: 
ἀθάν[ατος πόνος Poland: alii alia 52 πείθειν IP, m| Σ 54 Jurenka: ἴσον 
(ye ν)έμοισαι Bury, G.H.: to{o}te (γε) Μοῖσαι Schröder: ἴσίσ]ατε Μοῖσαι 
Snell 57 κόσ]μον Slater 59 G.H.: καταλείβειν Wilamowitz: χαταχεῦαι 
Kamerbeek αρ. Radt 60 G.H., Snell: λοξιαι II, Radt, Rutherford 65 θ[ύειν 
Snell 83 κυανοχόμοιοΣ 91 ἔπραθον Bury, G.H. 92 corr. G.H. metri gratia 
96 Schroeder: περγαμονευρυ[.]. / ιστῶσαι II: εὐρὺ δι(α)ιστῶσαι G.H. 97 
αἰθόμενος Π 99 πηλεῖδαν IT: Πηλείΐδα G.H. 109 G.H., edd. pl.: δ[...]μαρ..υ 
legit Radt i.e. Ίμαριου vel sim. 112 Housman: ω[..]σε[....]εος: II: ὤμοσεν δὲ 
θεός G.H. 113 Turyn: γεραιὸν óc G.H. 115 Housman: oluovG.H. 118 
Radt, Rutherford: ]υρ[.-.] II, X, Πυθιᾶν X, μυρίαν X N 7: μ](οι)ρ[ιᾶν] Boeckh, 
G.H.: κ]υριᾶν Housman 119 X, G.H.: κτανεῖν/[....Ινει II 121 suppl. e 
γρίάφεται) mre Σ 122 suppl. ε γρίάφεται) [ι]ηιητε νέοι X 


Metre 


Aeolic with lyric iambs. For the variety of aeolic measures and freedom in 
responsion see Radt (1958, 93-96) 


Strophe: 

1 Vu ia ia Ahipp 

2 Yue ` pher ia ba 

3 vv ee vs cho ba τς. 

4 ν--υ----ωυ--ιλω-- ia cho ba 

6 —vu— cho pher 
my ees — 

7 Gov ey ev — κ---ΛΗΙΡΡ 

8 yyy —uu—uu—— cr pher! 4da 


OD æ V YV πω ιν — 
yuyu 4da 3da^ 2cr 
I — Vv — 


VV — Au 
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9 vu—u— wia ia (pher) 

10 wuu—u— (^gl) ia cho 

11 —u—vu—vv— cho dim 

12 —uu—u--— cho ba 

ΕΠ 

1 —vv—v—v—v— (^gl ia 

2 ——v—vv—v—— sp ^hipp 

3 wu — uu uuu — gl io 

4 ---».-- sp cho 

5 —uu——u—uu—— cho pher 

6 yeu ue 2^pher 

7 ——v—vv—v—— sp ^hipp 

8 — Uu —uu—uwu—uwu—wuwu-—wu— gl*4 

9 u—u—uu— ^cho dim 

10 u= — U — uu — uu — wu — Vu uuu ba agli 18 io 

1 πο οκ ο ο Apher 

12 suey gl 

13 — AAA Ue pher ^pher 

var ia ^pher^ cho dim 

Notes 


Title AEASOIS ΕΙΣ ITON. This must mean ‘for the Delphians to (i.e. 
in) Delphi’, comparable with Pa 7b EIS AHAOJN, not ‘in honour of 
Pytho’. It is true that the poem opens with apostrophe of Pytho, but the 
place is hardly the recipient of the paian as a whole. Callimachus can write 
one of his literary hymns ‘to Delos’ but places were not the recipients of 
cult hymns normally. Εἰς is used in the title of hymns to indicate in whose 
honour the hymn is sung, but in the titles of choral poems sung by choruses 
representing their state theoria at a pan-Hellenic cult centre, εἰς means that 
the poet is sending his song fo a cult destination. The paian’s destination 
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‘to Apollo’ emerges from the god’s twin epiphanies in the poem (once to 
kill Achilles and again to kill Neoptolemos) and in the Apolline paian-cry 
invoked in 1. 121-2 (cf. Burnett, 1998). 


1-6. The opening prayer or captatio benevolentiae serves to secure a 
favourable reception for Pindar's song in Delphi similar to that in Pa 5.44- 
48, where Leto's children are asked to receive θεράποντα ὑμέτερον at De- 
los with ‘kindly heart’ (no. 3.2). For the combination of λίσσομαι with im- 
perative δέξαι Radt compares Alkaios fr. 374 LP δέξαι µε χωµάσδοντα, 
δέξαι, λίσσομαί σε, λίσσομαι; see too the Pindaric parallel N 3.1-3 Aloo- 
ougat... ἵκεο. The direct address is to Pytho, the genius loci of Del- 
phi, with the Charites and Aphrodite. Pindar appeals to the place and 
two deities standing, in this case, for the aesthetic success of his song: 
charm and loveliness. We should take σὺν apo koinou with Χαρίτεσσιν 
and Ἀφροδίται, as τε xat indicate. Note the two-tier appeal to deity: the 
prayer is to Pytho, by Zeus. That Zeus has pride of place among the deities 
addressed reflects Pindar's own observation N 2.1-3 that the Homeridai 
have established the convention of commencing with Zeus. — For the iden- 
tity of ue see intro. to this piece in vol. I and p. 211 below. When we 
imagine this piece being performed before the assembled pilgrims to the 
Theoxenia and the imagined divine guests, we see that these lines are the 
opening prayer, or exordium, to the paian proper (whose addressee is, of 
course, Apollo: 60, 182), designed to open the song on a propitiatory note 
(ἀφοσιόομαι). 


1. πρὸς Ὀλυμπίου Διός. In the first instance an appeal by the poet to 
Zeus, but perhaps also with the connotation that Pytho (i.e. the Delphic 
oracle) has received its privileged position by Zeus’ approval, to be his 
mouthpiece on earth. 


χρυσέα, ‘golden’ in the widest sense of ‘treasured’, ‘splendid’, but also 
(pace Radt) with reference to the gold hoarded at the oracle: P 2.54 Del- 
phi is the πολύχρυσον δῶμα of Apollo; P 6.7-8 πολυχρύσωι Ἀπολλωνίαι 
νάπαι. 


2. Χαρίτεσσίν τε καὶ σὺν Ἀφροδίται. We take (above) these words to 
mean that Pindar is appealing to Pytho with the Charites and Aphrodite. 
σὺν in that case would be parallel to its use in 1. 55 where Pindar says that 
the Muses have in common with Zeus and Mnemosyne universal knowl- 
edge. Others construe λίσσομαι σὺν..., i.e. Pindar appeals to Pytho with 
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the help of the Charites and Aphrodite (= the charm of his song); Radt: 
“sie sind es ja, die dem Lied, um dessen Aufnahme Pindar die Pytho bit- 
tet, Anmut verliehen haben, und stehen daher bei einer solchen Bitte auf 
seiner Seite". But this is to accuse Pindar of hybris: he is not claiming 
that the Charites and Aphrodite are attributes of his song, but rather wish- 
ing they be such. Alternatively, but probably less attractively, one might 
construe δέξαι µε σὺν..., "receive me in the company of (= favoured by) 
the Charites and Aphrodite". Presumably the sense of the whole introduc- 
tory prayer is analogous to O 4.8-11 ὦ Κρόνου παῖ.. .Ὀλυμπιονίκαν / 
δέξαι Χαρίτων 6’ ἕκατι τόνδε κῶμον, “Son of Kronos, receive this song 
of Olympic victory for the sake of (or) on behalf of the Charites", where 
Χαρίτων ἕχατι parallels σὺν Χαρίτεσσιν in this paian. The supreme im- 
portance of the Charites in lending poetry its charm is acknowledged by 
Pindar in a hymnic address at the beginning of O 14 (cf. O 9.27-9); see 
W.J. Verdenius, Commentaries on Pindar, Leiden 1987, 103-106 (- his 
introduction to O 14). A telling phrase is found in O 10.94: τὶν δ᾽ ἁδυεπής 
τε λύρα γλυκύς τ᾽ αὐλὸς ἀναπάσσει χάριν: it is the music of the pleas- 
ing lyre and sweet pipes which gives χάριν to Pindar's epinician. — For 
the combination Aphrodite + Charites cf. P 6.1-3, Aristoph. Lys. 1279-90 
(our no. 11.2); Peace 40-41; cf. ibid. 456 (Charites and Aphrodite, among 
others, should send peace). 


5. ζαθέωι χρόνωι. The occasion is specified at 61, the Theoxenia, an an- 
nual Delphic festival celebrated probably in March/April (see below p. 60f. 
and Rutherford (2001, 310f.) with notes). For ζάθεος see p. 327. 


6. ἀοιδίμων. It is surely preferable to accept the scribe’s correction here 
rather than have Pindar call himself ‘famous’. In P 8.59 Pindar calls Delphi 
γᾶς ὀμφαλὸν ἀοίδιμον and in fr. 70 he applies the epithet to Athens. In ο 
14.3 we find ἀοίδιμοι βασίλειαι, of the Charites, but the reading ἀοίδιμοι 
is disputed here (see W. Verdenius’ comm. ad loc.). Radt strives to inter- 
pret ἀοίδιμον as ‘liederreich, Lieder singend’, thus acquitting Pindar of the 
charge of boasting, but this is going against the normal sense of ἀοίδιμος. 


7-18 The poet’s calling. Pindar explains his personal motivation in con- 
tributing a paian to the Theoxenia (see vol. 1). 


7. ὕδατι χαλκοπύλωι. A scholion reads ἐπεὶ διὰ χαλκῶν λεοντοχα[σμά]- 
των ῥεῖ εἰς αὐτ(ὴν) ὃ Κηφισός, though what λεοντοχάσματα might mean 
is uncertain: perhaps funnels or spouts in the form of lions’ heads (Radt: 
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*bronzene Mundungen in Form von Lówenkópfen'); these, on the other 
hand, do not seem compatible with ‘gate’ in χαλκοπύλωι. The fact that the 
scholion mentions Kephisos here reflects the belief that the river Kephisos 
fed the Kastalian Spring through Mt. Parnassos (see p. 23). 


8. ἀιὼν. Aorist, rather than ἁΐων, present: Schwyzer I 686. Radt argues 
that this verb can only signify direct acoustic perception (i.e. not hearing 
that...); hence Pindar was at the Kastalian Spring when he noticed that 
men were not dancing round it; thereupon he composed the present song 
for the Delphians. But this is strained philology: to imagine Pindar listen- 
ing to the noise of water bubbling from the Kastalian Spring and noticing 
that it was not accompanied by the sound of dancing feet is quite absurd. 
There is no reason why the construction of ἀΐω should not be like that of 
ἀκούω: there ἀκούω + acc. (& participle) occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion between (1) dx. + gen. (direct acoustic perception) and (3) ἀκ. + inf. 
(by report), and then closer to (3) than to (1); cf. KG 1 360 Anm. 8+9. 


9. ἀνδρῶν χορεύσιος. For our interpretation of this as ‘choral dancing of 
(young) men’, compatible with the νέοι addressed in 122, see vol. 1. 


10-13. Note how the image of Kastalia ‘orphaned’ of a chorus is main- 
tained in the further image of Pindar arriving in Delphi ‘like a child obey- 
ing its mother’. In O 10.86 Pindar uses a similar image of a child welcom- 
ing a father home (ἀλλ᾽ ὦτε παῖς...) to illustrate the welcome Pindar’s 
song will give the returning athlete. 


10-11. ἀ]φ]έξων, ‘keeping off’, ‘preventing’, seems preferable to ἀ[λ]έξων, 
as most editors who adopt this latter supplement believe that the form is 
future, an otherwise unattested form. For ἀπέχω in the sense ‘prevent’, 
‘deep distant’ cf. N 7.61 ἀπέχων ψόγον, in exactly the same sense: Pindar 
is ‘keeping blame distant’ by praising the athlete.? For the construction 
ἀπέχω + acc. & dat. of the person cf. Od. 20.263. Moreover, ἀπέχω is pre- 
ventive or prophylactic, whilst ἀλέξω is combative, when a threat exists: it 
is not clear why the absence of a chorus of men at Delphi for this festival 
constitutes a threat to Pindar’s honour(s) in particular. Radt suggests that 
by ἐμαῖς τε τιμ[α]ῖς Pindar is referring to specific privileges (προµαντεία, 
προεδρία) which late sources say that Pindar enjoyed at Delphi. In par- 
ticular Plut. de ser. num. vind. 557f, says that Pindar and his descendants 





| "One might even speculate that because ἀπέχω was used in Pa 6 Pindar uses it again 
in the (palinodic) N 7. 
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enjoyed the privilege at the Theoxenia of receiving a choice portion of the 
sacrifice (μερίς); whether this privilege accrued to Pindar as a result of Pa 
6, or preceded it and is included in ἐμαῖς τιμαῖς we cannot know. On the 
ἀμηχανία which poetry may alleviate (in Pindar and other poets) see R.P. 
Martin, Healing, sacrifice and battle. Amechania and related concepts in 
early Greek poetry, Innsbruck 1983 (= Innsbrucker Beiträge zur Sprach- 
wissenschaft vol. 41), pp. 55-58 (56-57 on the present instance). 


12. παῖς ἅτε µατέρι. Radt sees an inconsistency between the image here 
(dependent on inner motivation) and the previous statement that Pindar was 
coming to Delphi to fill a gap (outer motivation). But this is too literal; 
in fact the two images combine well. Pindar noticed the lack at Delphi, 
then, obeying his ‘conscience’, as we say, made his way there. Note the 
emphasis on the female quality of Delphi in the lines which follow the 
image — τροφὸν 20, κόραι 16, γᾶν 18 — thus underlining why Pindar’s call 
to Delphi was like that of a mother calling her child. Pindar emphasizes 
his feeling of piety toward Delphic Apollo, comparable to filial piety, cf. 
Plato Symp. 188c-d where Eryximachos defines ἀσέβεια as failure to obey 
the κόσμιος Ἔρως in relations with parents, living and dead people, and 
the gods. 


16f. Δελφῶν κόραι. The chorus of Delphic women/girls appears to 
have been a standing institution, comparable to the Deliades on Delos (see 
p. 87). 


17. σχιάεντα, ‘shaded’, ‘shadowy’. Radt believes χθονὸς ὀμφαλὸν should 
be taken in a broad sense, ‘temple’, ‘sanctuary’, not specifically the Del- 
phic omphalos, an oval rock decorated with criss-crossing fillets (see p. 81). 
He takes σχιάεντα as ‘dark’, referring to the inside of the temple, but we 
should consider other passages which refer to the shade cast by laurels at 
Apollo’s sanctuary (see p. 326). At O 3.16 Herakles acquires the σχιαρὸν 
φύτευμα (an olive) for Olympia. Shade from trees was a blessed commod- 
ity in the Mediterranean heat! (cf. ibid. 23ff.) 


50-61 Appeal to Muses. Pindar appeals to the Muses’ command of knowl- 
edge accessible only to gods for guidance in tracing the origin of the myth 
he is about to relate. The appeal to the Muses for poetic guidance is, of 
course, a commonplace, but Pindar employs it prominently, and, no doubt, 
devoutly; the effect is to mark his poetry with divine authority. Cf. Pa 
7b.15-20 tughalt γὰ]ρ ἀνδρῶν φρένες. / ὅ]στις ἄνευθ᾽ Ἑλικωνιάδων / 
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βαθεῖαν... ἐρευνᾶι σοφίας ὁδόν. Verdenius ap. Radt (1958, 126) com- 
pares Jl. 2.484 ff. (θεαί ἐστε πάρεστέ τε ἴστε τε πάντα) for the appeal to 
the Muses for divinely inspired knowledge compared to mankind’s igno- 
rance. 


50. Clearly some form of ἀθάνατος follows πόθεν and the verb at the 
end is plausibly restored as ἄρξατο. The missing noun required as sub- 
ject depends on interpretation. S.-M., following Bury, print ἀθαν[άτων 
ἔρις, believing that the line anticipates the divine struggle between Apollo 
and Hera + Athena in lines 88-9, but Radt and Rutherford correctly ob- 
serve that the motive of divine struggle is peripheral to the Neoptolemos 
myth as a whole and therefore makes a poor introduction to the myth in 
line 50. Rutherford (see vol. 1) favours a word connecting with the lines 
which follow more closely, i.e. the question as to how the Theoxenia fes- 
tival began (2001, 309). He writes ἀθάν[ατος πόνος, referring to the ‘di- 
vine labour’ of celebrating the Theoxenia, comparable with Aristonoos’ 
ἀθανάτοις ἀμοι[βαῖς (no. 2.4, 27-8). He might also have adduced Pa 70.22 
(our no. 3.1) ἀθάνατ᾽ο]ν πόνον in support of this supplement. Sitzler, 
thinking on the same lines, suggests γέρας, ‘privilege, honour’; one might 
also consider ἀθαν[άτα (or) ἀθαν[άτων χάρις as alternatives. 


54. ἴσθ᾽ ὅτ[ι]. Rutherford prefers Snell’s ἴσ{σ]ατ[ε᾽ (which he accredits 
to Ferrari, 1992), a rare form of οἶδα, ‘you know’. But, as he points out 
(2001, 309 π. 13), delayed ὅτι is by no means rare in Pindar, and toate, 
whilst removing the involved syntax of 54-58, leaves the verbs ἔσχετε and 
κλῦτε stranded of construction and necessitating punctuation after πάντα. 
Rutherford seems unaware of Radt’s rejection of toate on palaeographical 
and metrical grounds (we need —vv but toate would give --ο),. Read- 
ing ἴσθ᾽ ὅτι (with Jurenka and Radt) we get the prose word-order ἀλλὰ 
παρθένοι Μοῖσαι, ὅτι (Ξδιότι) ἴστε πάντα, ἔσχετε γὰρ τοῦτον τὸν 
τεθμόν (...), , κλῦτε, "but, maiden Muses, since you know everything 
— for you received this privilege (...) — listen!” 


ἔραται γλῶσσα. The hymn singer often claims that part of his mind or 
body feels the urge to sing a hymn; cf. the beginning of a mutilated popular 
hymn to Artemis in Athenaios 14.636cd (our no. 12.3): Ἄρτεμι σοί ué τι 
φρὴν ἐφίμερον ὕμνον tuevartet, "Artemis, my heart (urges) me (to sing) 
a lovely song to you...”; the beginning of a hymn to Hermes by Alkaios 
(fr. 308b V): χαῖρε Κυλλάνας ὁ μέδεις, σὲ γάρ μοι / θῦμος ὕμνην: “I 
salute you, god of Kyllene: my heart induces me to hymn you...” Pindar 
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O 3.38 ἐμὲ θυμὸς ὀτρύνει φάμεν.... These expressions are part of the 
‘enthusiasm’ necessary on the hymn-singer’s part in order to inspire the 
chorus and the worshipping community with reciprocal enthusiasm. Note 
Euripides’ remark in Suppliant Women 180ff. (quoted in vol. I p. 63), that 
the hymnodist must himself feel happy if his works are to cheer others. 


59. μέλιτος. Literally ‘honey’, frequently in Pindar practically equivalent 
to μέλος, ‘song’ e.g. N 7.53 (LSJ I 2). In P 10.53-4 Pindar compares 
his poetic activity to the bee's: ἐγκωμίων γὰρ ἄωτος ὕμνων én’ ἄλλοτ᾽ 
ἄλλον ὥτε μέλισσα θύνει λόγον. See J.H. Waszink, ‘Biene und Honig als 
Symbole des Dichters in der griechisch-rómischen Antike', Rhein.-Westf. 
Akad. Wiss. Vortrage G 196, Opladen 1974. 


Of suggested supplements for the infinitive required at the end of the line 
κελαδῆσαι (G.H.) seems most convincing; cf. Pa 2.101 κελαδ[έον]τι γλυ- 
xbv αὐδᾶι [τρόπ]ον; O 2.2; 11.14 ἁδυμελῆ κόσμον χελαδήσω; Pa 5 χε- 
λαδεννᾶι / σὺν μελιγάρυϊ παι-/ ἄνος ἀγακλέος ὀμφᾶι; Eur. Jon 91-93 
βοάς, / ἃς ἂν Ἀπόλλων χελαδήσηι; HF 691-4 παιᾶνας... χελαδήσω. 


60. ἀγῶνα... εὐρὺν. These accusatives are governed by καταβάντ᾽, as 
in Il. 13-14 κατέβαν...ἄλσος, ‘I have come to Apollo’s grove’. Radt 
points to the attribute εὐρύν, ‘wide’ (of space), and to Homeric paral- 
lels, in support of his view that ἀγών here means ‘versammelte Menge, 
Versammlungsplatz’. See vol. 1 and below p. 60 for the non-competitive 
nature of the ‘assembly’ of gods, heroes and state embassies participating 
at the Theoxenia. — We follow G.H. and S.M. in deleting ι in Λοξία{ι} 
(against e.g. Radt and Rutherford) as the dative sits awkwardly with fol- 
lowing καταβάντ᾽, which is presumably dative (not accusative), with uot. 
That the participle could apply to Apollo ‘descending’ to his festival is 
unlikely in view of κατέβαν (13). 


61. θεῶν ξενίαι. Literally ‘banquet of the gods’, a periphrasis for the name 
of the festival Theoxenia (Radt: ‘Die Dichtung — und nicht nur die antike — 
vermeidet technische Ausdrücke und zieht es vor, sie zu umschreiben’). 
Similar periphrases at O 3.21 μεγάλων ἀέθλων ἁγνὰν κρίσιν for the 
Olympic Games; O 3.39-40 ξεινίαις τραπέζαις of a Theoxenia festival. 
Vollgraff (BCH 49, 1925, 121) suggested reading ξένια (an unnecessary 
emendation). On the festival see vol. 1 and below p. 60. 


64. λιμοῦ. In vol. 1 we suggested that, although the circumstances of 
this famine are neither clear in the poem (because of the missing lines 
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65ff.) nor known to us from independent sources, we might conjecture 
that it was Neoptolemos’ death, or perhaps the lack of respect shown to 
him after his death, which was thought to have caused divine displeasure 
resulting in famine. The Theoxenia is here depicted as a pan-Hellenic 
festival going back to an original Delphic sacrifice for deliverance from 
famine. A scholion beside line 62 runs: ] . [. . . η. τὴν Ἑλλάδα 
/ περὶ ε[ὐ]ετηρίας / Jay, ἃς καὶ μέχρι / — ]Ex&ox[o]u ἔτους[ from 
which we can at least extract the information that the festival was annual 
and aimed to secure εὐετηρία, ‘a good annual harvest’, i.e. the opposite of 
famine. 


73-120 Myth of Neoptolemos. It is not quite clear where the myth starts, 
but καί ποτε in 73 looks a likely beginning (Rutherford). The myth traces 
Apollo’s resistance to the remorseless onslaught of the Greeks, aided by 
Hera and Athena, on Troy. Hera’s and Athena’s antipathy toward Troy is 
explained (trivially, one feels) by Paris’ preference of Aphrodite over them 
(||. 20.313 and 24.27); Apollo's support of Troy goes back to his building 
the city walls with Poseidon (11. 21.441-457.; Eur. Andr. 1009-11). 


89. πρὸ πόνων... ἔπραθεν. Radt defends the reading of the papyrus (ἔπραθ- 
ev), Of which Achilles must be supplied as subject, against those who feel 
that sense is smoother if the subject of the previous sentence (Hera and 
Athena) is understood here and the verb emended to ἔπραθον. We agree; it 
is hardly a question of the goddesses sacking Troy; rather, Achilles sacking 
it with their help. -- Radt and Rutherford are no doubt right (against G.-H.) 
that πρὸ here means ‘before’, not ‘in return for’ (i.e. owing to). The sense 
is: Achilles would have sacked Troy much sooner (‘before a multitude of 
labours’) if Apollo had not defended Troy. 

96. Πέργαμον εὐρὺ[ν]. Πέργαμος is feminine and εὐρύς is used as an adj. 

with two terminations (Radt). 

109. The Molossan land (in Epeiros), mentioned also in [Aesch.] Prom. 

829 as one of the extremities of civilization visited by Io in her wander- 

ings. In Pindar N 7.38-9 Neoptolemos is said to have ruled in Molossia 


for a short while, leaving descendants who continued his line of rule; cf. J. 
Perret, ‘Néoptoléme et les Molosses’, Rev. Et. Anc., 48, 1946, 5-28. 


110. ἔ[λ]α[θ]εν (-—v) from λήθω, not aor. of λανθάνω. 


114. &pxeiov βωμὸν. A reference to the altar of Zeus Herkeios in Troy, cf. 
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Paus. 4.17.4 Νεοπτολέμωι γὰρ τῶι Ἀχιλλέως, ἀποχτείναντι Πρίαμον ἐπὶ 
τῆι ἐσχάραι τοῦ Ἐρχείου κτλ.; in id. 10.27.2 we read of a variant main- 
tained by Lescheos: Priam was not killed at the altar of (Zeus) Herkeios 
but rather Neoptolemos dragged him from the altar and killed him ‘at the 
doorway’. 


1178: ἀμφιπόλοις... δηρι]αζόμενον κτάνεν. The scholiast on N 7 has 
two completely different explanations for the ‘quarrel with the (temple-) 
attendants’: ἤτοι τῶν χ[ρεῶν ἃ διαρπαζόντων συνήθως τῶν Δ][ελφ]ῶν 
ἐδυσχέραινε καὶ ἐκώλυε, διὸ xol ἀνήιρηται ἢ τῶν χρημάτων ἃ ðt- 
αρπάζων εἰς ἐχδιχίαν τοῦ πατρὸς ἀνηιρέθη. These alternatives bear some 
relation to the two visits of Neoptolemos to Delphi in Euripides’ Andr. In 
the first Neoptolemos was foolhardy enough to demand reparations from 
Apollo for killing his father; in the second, when he returned to Delphi 
to make good his previous affrontery to the god, the temple attendants 
thought he was still an enemy of Delphic Apollo and decided to ambush 
him while at sacrifice. Thus in the second visit it is Neoptolemos who is 
rather the injured party (corresponding more closely with the scholiast’s 
first explanation), whilst in the first he demanded reparations from Apollo 
(congruent with the scholiast’s second explanation). In Pindar’s seventh 
Nemean ode with its apologetic tendency Neoptolemos is cleared of all 
blame. He ‘rushes to the aid of’ Delphi (33 βοαθοῶν), where, intending 
to dedicate some of the spoils from Troy to the god (κτέατ᾽ ἄγων), he was 
killed by a ‘man with a knife’ when they fell out ‘over meat’ (42-3). In 
this version Neoptolemos' intentions were thoroughly honourable; he was 
killed by *a man' (not a temple-attendant) and his Delphian hosts were 
grievously troubled (43 βάρυνθεν περισσὰ) by his death. 


118. μ]υριᾶν περὶ τιμᾶν. In a detailed discussion of the constitution of the 
text Radt ends by defending μ]υριᾶν περὶ τιμᾶν in the sense of ‘unzählige 
Opfergaben’ brought by participants at the Theoxenia. He suggests that 
Neoptolemos in the myth artended this very festival — curiously he does 
not refer to Euripides Andr. 1086-7, where it is stated that Neoptolemos' 
party stayed three days at Delphi ‘watching the spectacle’ before he was 
assassinated — and was killed when he intervened in a fight over the ap- 
portioning of these meat sacrifices. Against the conjectures χυριῶν (Hous- 
man), μοιριῶν (Wilamowitz, G.H.), and the scholion Π]υθιᾶν Rutherford 
(2001, 313 n. 34) concludes that they are not "necessary since μυριᾶν is 
comprehensible". Comprehensible perhaps, but ambivalent and surpris- 
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ing. The strongest argument for μυριᾶν is schol. Pindar N 7.94a which 
reports that the Aiginetans were offended by Pindar’s ‘paian for the Del- 
phians’, in particular by his account of Neoptolemos’ death while fighting 
with temple-attendants μυρίαν περὶ τιμὰν. Although the scholion is not 
a literal quotation from the paian (cf. Radt, 1958, 164) one wonders how 
μυρίαν found its way into the note if it was not in the original. 


119. κτάνεν seems the best restoration of κτανεῖν in the papyrus combined 
with the scholia ζ(ητεῖται) κτάνεν èv: γρ(άφεται) [κταν]έν. One might 
consider whether a future infinitive (xtevetv) might not have stood here, 
parallel to ἱξέμεν (116), but the construction μή ... μήτ᾽ seems complete 
after βίου. The next sentence (adversative δὲ) shows what happened to pre- 
vent Neoptolemos reaching old age. We should not, perhaps, be surprised 
by the formulation ‘Apollo killed’ when previously Pindar had written that 
Apollo, in the shape of Paris, killed Achilles (78ff.). In this second case 
we must also assume that a man (or men) killed Neoptolemos, but Apollo 
willed it. Some confirmation of the reading κτάνεν (Apollo subject) comes 
in the adjective φίλωι applied (probably) to Apollo's τέµενος and having 
the force of a possessive pronoun. 


121. inte. As Rutherford (2001, 316-18) says, an unparalleled plural form 
of the ritual paian-cry ij. He points out that the verb αἰάζω is formed 
from a similar ritual cry atat. Some help comes from other odd plural 
formations, e.g. δεῦτε, ‘come here!’ (plural), from the adverb δεῦρο, also 
common in hymnic invocations (see p. 114), τῆτε from τῇ (Wackernagel). 
Rutherford discusses two main options: (1) ἰῆτε is a ‘pluralized interjec- 
tion’ and such interjections (like αἰαῖ) are often constructed with an ac- 
cusative ‘object’; (2) (after Wilamowitz) the form deliberately recalls a 
form of ἵημι (e.g. ἱεῖτε, ‘may you send’), and this verb was sometimes 
(e.g. Callimachus H 2.103) associated by a playful etymology with the 
Pythoktonia (Apollo shot Python to cries from Delphians ‘shoot (let) an 
arrow!’). Rutherford goes so far as to suggest that the latter interpretation 
points to a deliberate analogy here on Pindar's part between the triumphant 
cry following Neoptolemos' demise and the Pythoktonia; i.e. Neoptolemos 
in challenging Delphic prerogatives is a kind of latter-day Python. In our 
opinion this is a far-fetched hypothesis. 
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Ed. princ.: Colin, Fouilles de Delphes iii, 2. p. 217ff. (no. 192). 

Editions and studies: Pomtow, Berl. Phil. Woch. 1912, 1395ff.; Wilam- 
owitz (1921, 496-7); Powell (1925, 163-4); G. Danielewicz, 'De Aristonoi 
hymno in Vestam', Eos 66, 1978, 55-60. 


^ ARS " 
Aptoxovó'o]u Ἑστία[ι] 


[Περὰν ἱερῶν ἄνασσαν 
Ἑστίαν [ὑ]μνήσομεν, ἃ καὶ Ὄλυμπο(ν] 
καὶ μυ[χὸν γ]αίας μεσόμφαλον αἰεὶ 
Πυθίαν [τε δ]άφναν κατέχουσα 

5. ναὸν av’ ὑ[ψίπυλ]ον Φοίβου χορεύεις 
τερπομένα [τριπ]όδων θεσπίσμασι 
καὶ χρυσέαν φόρμιγγ᾽ Ἀπόλλων 
[δπ]ηνίκ᾽ ἂν ἑπτάτονον 
κρέκων μετὰ σοῦ θαλιάζον- 

10 τας θεοὺς ὕμνοισιν αὔξηι. 
Χαῖρε Κρόνου θύγατερ 
καὶ Ῥέας, μούνα πυ[ρὶ φλ]έ[γ]ουσα 
βωμοὺς ἀθανάτων ἐριτίμους, 
Ἑστία, δίδου δ᾽ ἀμοιβὰς 

15. ἐξ ὁσίων πολὺν ἡμᾶς 
ὄλβον ἔχ[ον]τ[ας] ἀεὶ λιπαρόθρονον 
ἀμφὶ σὰν θυμέλαν χορεύειν. 


1 Ἱερὰν ἱερῶν Pomtow: ἐρανιστῶν Colin 2 Ἑστίαν, σ᾽ Colin: c non vidit 
Pomtow Ὄλυμπον Powell: Ὀλύμπου Pomtow 3 μυχὸν Powell coll. 
Eur. Or 331 μεσόμφαλοι...μυχοί: τυ... lap.: ξυ[νὸν] Colin: ἐ[πὶ] Wilamowitz 
μεσσόμφαλον Wilamowitz 4 τ[ε add. Powell: σ[ὰν] Colin (“ probable, 
T possible"): πα[ρὰ] Pomtow 5 ὑ[ψίπυλ]ον Wilamowitz: ὑ[ψηλ]ὸν Colin 
7 χρυσεαν φορμιγγ lap.: χρυσέαι φόρμιγγ᾽ Colin 8 ὁπηνίκα Meister: 
Απολλωνοσηνικα lap.: Ἀπόλλων ἡνίχ᾽ ἂν Wilamowitz 10 ( ὕμνοισιν Colin: 
Όπνοισιν lap 12 πυρὶ φλέγουσα nos: πυ...γλφευουσα lap.: πυρὸς ἀμφιέπ- 
ουσα Powell: παντομφεύουσα Colin: πυρὶ ταλφεύουσα ( = θάλπουσα) Hiller: 
τελφεύουσα Pomtow 13 ἐριτίμους Colin: ειι.ρους Pomtow: ἐριήρους Maas: 
εὐϊερούς Hiller. 
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Metre 


Dactylo-epitrite. 


1 ADu—a 

2 e-D- 

3 e-evv—— 

4  —vDa 

5 D-e- 

6 D-e 

7 —e—e— 

8 D 

9 D- 

10 ε-6-- 

11 D 

12 e—e.—— 

13 —-D- 

14 tro dim 

15 D- 

16 —oo.—voo—vo—vvo 4da 
17 -υ- νυν ν---- hippon 


Notes 


lff. The movement of these lines resembles a hymnic invocation of Hestia 
in an epinikion of Bacchylides (14b): 


Ἑστία χρυσόθρον’, cù- 

δόξων Ἀγαθοχλεαδᾶν ἅτ᾽ ἀφνε[ῶν 
ἀνδρῶν μέγαν ὄλβον ἀέξεις 
"μένα μέσαις ἁγυιαῖς χτλ. (1-4) 


“Hestia of the golden throne, who magnifies the great wealth of the re- 
nowned and rich house of the Agathokleadai, seated at the central point 
(sc. Larisa in Thessaly).” In both poems relative predication (ἅτ᾽) links the 
primary invocation with the main body of the poem. The central position of 
Hestia in Peneion compares with Aristonoos’ emphasis of Hestia’s position 
in Delphi at the centre of the world. 
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1. Colin seeks to justify his reading ἐρανιστῶν with reference to Hestia’s 
precedence at banquets and feasting generally, but he is unable to find any 
specific reference to an ἔρανος in Delphic ritual or participants therein. 
Moreover, Aristonoos’ hymn is almost certainly designed for cult worship, 
not accurately described by ἔρανος. 


2-4. Hestia’s pride of place on Olympos emerges at HHAphrodite (no. 5.29- 
31) and at Delphi at HHHestia (πο. 24.2-4): Πυθοῖ ἐν ἠγαθέηι ἱερὸν 
δόμον ἀμφιπολεύεις, “who looks after the sacred house (sc. of Apollo) 
at Pytho (2Delphi)". 


2. ὑμνήσομεν. The future is equivalent to an exhortation to the chorus 
(note Ist pers. pl.) to strike up the hymn. For such preliminary exhortations 
and statements of intent see vol. I p. 51f. 


3. Powell's brilliant conjecture μυ[χὸν receives strong support from Eur. 
Or 331 μεσόμφαλοι μυχοί, said of Delphi. Cf. Aesch. Cho 953 μέγαν 
μυχὸν χθονός (=Delphi); Jon 228 ἐς μυχόν (of the interior of Apollo's 
temple), coming soon after μέσον ὀμφαλὸν γᾶς (223), of the situation of 
the Delphic oracle. Moreover it solves the problem of leaving µεσόμφαλον 
without a noun, and avoids the weakness of e.g. Pomtow’s text (2-3: 
. Ὀλύμπο[ / καὶ μυ; )in implying that there is a central navel of Olym- 
pos as well as on earth. One's only reservation about Powell's restored text 
is te in 1. 4, necessary in his sequence “Hestia, who holds both Olympos 
and the Delphic omphalos and the Pythian laurel.” The gap at the end of 
the line of the inscription certainly permits such a restoration, but it is by 
no means certain. Medea in Euripides’ play worships Hekate who “re- 
sides in the recesses of my hearth” (395f. μυχοῖς... ἑστίας ἐμῆς). There 
is something intimate and secret about the central point of a household 
and/or temple where the hearth is situated. 

Eur. Jon 461-464 wrote: Φοιβήιος ἔνθα γᾶς / µεσόμφαλος ἑστία / παρὰ 
χορευομένωι τρίποδι / μαντεύματα χραίνει, "where Phoibos’ umbili- 
cal hearth of the earth dispenses oracles beside the danced-around tripod”. 
Aristonoos derives from this passage not only his central statement (“we 
worship you, Hestia, centre of the earth") but also the dancing around the 
temple (5) and the oracular tripod (6 θεσπίσµασι for Eur’s μαντεύματα). 
Cf. Aesch. Ag 1056 ἑστία μεσόμφαλος; Cho 1031 μεσόμφαλόν θ᾽ ἵδρυμα, 





3Colin cites Batrachomyomachia 129 ἀσπὶς δ ἦν λύχνου τὸ μεσόμφαλον for 
μεσόμφαλον as noun, but the parallel proves nothing as, with the article, any adjective 
can be made a noun. 
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Λοξίου πέδον; Soph. OT 480-1 xà μεσόμφαλα γᾶς μαντεῖα (cf. ibid. 965 
Πυθόμαντις otia); Eur. Ph 237 μεσόμφαλα γύαλα, of Delphi. A vari- 
ant occurs at Eur. Jon 910 γαίας μεσσήρεις ἕδρας, ‘the central (oracular) 
seat of the earth’. For μυχός used of Delphi see Pindar, P 5.68-9: μυχὸν 
μαντήϊον; Aesch. Eum 180 μαντικῶν μυχῶν. One line of a hymn to Histia 
(sic) by Simias (αρ. Hephaist. viii 5 cf. CA p. 113) runs Ἱστία ἁγνά, ἀπ’ 
ἐὐξείνων µέσα τοίχων, possibly also a reference to the central hearth of 
Delphi, welcoming of strangers. 


4. Πυθίαν δάφναν. A sacred laurel tree probably grew in the cella of 
Apollo's temple, beside his statue (cf. S. Price, ‘Delphi and divination’ in 
Easterling & Muir (1985, 136)). But the entire precinct of Apollo at Delphi 
must have been characterized by laurel: Eur. Jon 76 δαφνώδη γύαλα, Andr 
1115 (the ambush on Neoptolemos was) δάφνηι σχιασθείς. 


4. κατέχουσα, in the sense ‘hold by right’; it combines the sense of ἔλαχε, 
‘obtain by right’ (HHHestia 29.3: ἕδρην ἀΐδιον ἔλαχες) and ‘look after’ 
(HHHestia 24.2: ἱερὸν δόµον ἀμφιπολεύεις). Hestia is ‘mistress’ of this 
her province. Cf. Eur. Jon 222-3: (Cho.) ap’ ὄντως µέσον ὀμφαλὸν / 
γᾶς Φοίβου κατέχει δόµος, “does the house of Phoibos really occupy the 
central navel of the earth?” 


5. ὑψίπυλον. Wilamowitz’ conjecture is certainly an improvement rhyth- 
mically on ὑψηλόν, but he reminds us that the crucial first υ is not secure. 
HHHestia (no. 29) 1 has ἢ πάντων ἐν δώμασιν ὑψηλοῖσιν, “in all high 
homes (sc. of gods and men)". 


χορεύεις. The identification between human worship of a specific deity 
and the favourite or typical activity of that deity is achieved by repeated 
χορεύειν in lines 5 and 17. Just as Hestia is said to dance around Apollo's 
temple, so the chorus wishes to have its worshipful dance around Hestia's 
altar at Delphi sanctioned by her. The goddess' pleasure in this form of 
human worship is further suggested by the fact that she is said to enjoy 
joining in Apollo's hymning of the gods to phorminx accompaniment (7- 
9). The human worship imitates divine precedent (see vol. I, introduction, 
section 1.3). For repeated χορεύειν in worship see Eur.’s description of the 
dance of the heavenly bodies during Iakchos' nocturnal procession dur- 
ing the Eleusinia: Jon 1079-85: ... ἀνεχόρευσεν αἰθήρ, / χορεύει δὲ 
σελάνα... χορευόµεναι τὰν χρυσοστέφανον χόραν.... 

Although it is commonly asserted that Hestia was never fully personified as 
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a goddess, this hymn tells against any view which identifies her too closely 
with a lifeless rock. In this piece she has normal ancestry (Kronos/Rhea), 
possesses (4 κατέχουσα) sacred furniture, dances (5), and looks after (? 
the text is uncertain in 12-13, but this must be the sense) the gods’ altars 
(9-10). 


6-10. There is an opposition in these two pleasures enjoyed by Hestia 
which parallels the introductory statement of the areas in which she en- 
joys dominion: both on Olympus and at the hub of the world (2ff. καὶ 
Ὄλυμπον... xal μυχὸν κτλ.). First it is said that Hestia appreciates the 
oracles given by Apollo at Delphi (sc. on earth); then that she relishes his 
music-making when he “raises the gods at their banquet” (9-10): this is 
the scene on Olympus vividly invoked by e.g. HHApollo 186ff. (where it 
is specifically said that Apollo leaves Delphi for Olympus to play for the 
gods; see vol. I p. 14). On the sacred space occupied by Hestia and its 
importance for the structuring of the human community, see J.-P. Vernant, 
‘Hestia-Hermés. Sur l'expression religieuse de l'espace et du mouvement 
chez les Grecs’, in: L'homme. Revue Francaise d'anthropologie, 3.1963, 
12-50 (= Mythe et pensée chez les Grecs (2 vols), Paris 1974, vol. i 124- 
170). 


6. τριπόδων θεσπίσµασι. Of course Apollo speaking through the Pythia 
seated on the holy tripod is meant, but the tripod itself could be said to 
utter mantic responses by certain wind effects; see p. 91. 


7-10. The complex syntax of this clause, which begins with a floating 
object, builds up with a subject, a postponed conjunction ὁπηνίκα, a cir- 
cumstantial participle, and only completes the main sense at the close 
(θεοὺς... αὔξηι), clearly defeated the stone-cutter, who did not understand 
that Apollo was subject; as Wilamowitz says, he was clearly expecting a 
genitive after φόρμιγγ᾽, and wrote one (Ἀπόλλωνος). If one retains this 
and writes χρυσέαι φόρμιγγ᾽ in 7, ἑπτάνονον is left intolerably without 
a noun. This sentence also does greatest credit to Aristonoos as a hymn- 
writer as it manages to combine a number of elements of hymnic praise 
into a pleasingly coordinated whole: Hestia, who frequents Apollo's main 
shrine on earth, takes pleasure in his oracles and in his song when he en- 
tertains the Olympian gods. 


7-8. φόρμιγγ᾽... ἑπτάτονον. At Call. H 4.253ff. the seven strings of a 
lyre are attributed to the seven repetitions of the swans' song at Apollo's 
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delivery from Leto. Thus an element of Apollo’s musical instrument is 
linked to his birth myth. 


9. xpéxwy. A favourite word of hymn-writers as an alternative to plain 
‘sing’ or ‘sound’; see p. 11. 


10. αὔξηι, ‘raise in stature’, ‘laud’, but also in the musical sense of ‘raise 
a song to/about’: cf. Soph. OT 1091 σέ... αὔξειν, καὶ χορεύεσθαι; Tim- 
otheos, Pers. 215-6: (of Apollo) ἀλλ᾽ à χρυσεοχίθαριν ἀέξων μοῦσαν 
νεοτυχῆ: "who raises modern music on the golden lyre. ..”; Eur. ΕΙ 718 
μολπαὶ δ᾽ ηὔξοντ᾽ (impf.) ἐραταὶ, ‘lovely songs were raised’. Thus the lit- 
eral meaning of the words here is ‘raises the gods through hymns’, which 
is, in the context of Apolline song (cf. introduction ρ. 14), equivalent to 
‘raise hymns to/about the gods’. Αὐξ(άν)ω in this sense like lat. magnifi- 
care. That gods (Hestia and Apollo) should hymn the gods — whom else 
should they sing about ~ humans? — comes as no surprise in view of e.g. 
the proem to Hesiod’s Th where the Muses are depicted as specialists in 
hymning the gods, or HHPan (no. 19) 27, where Pan, accompanied by the 
wood nymphs, “hymns the blessed gods and high Olympos” (27 ὑμνεῦσιν 
δὲ θεοὺς μάχαρας xal μακρὸν Ὄλυμπον). 


11-14. χαῖρε... δίδου 8’: the basic argument of the hymn: ‘rejoice and 
give!’ (see introduction to vol. I, p. 61f.). The first long period of the piece 
establishes the goodwill of Hestia by describing her sphere of power and 
the things she delights in; the second asks for the reward (14 ἀμοιβάς) for 
this worship. Cf. HHHestia no. 24.5 χάραν δ᾽ ἅμ᾽ ὅπασσον ἀοιδῆι. 


11-12. Hesiod, Th 453-4, mentions Hestia’s birth as the first from the union 
of Kronos and Rhea, without embellishing it. HHAphrod. 22-3 makes the 
recondite point that Hestia was both the first and last born of Kronos’ chil- 
dren, as she was born first and then was regurgitated last when Kronos 
returned his children to the air (Hestia was bottom of the pile, so to speak). 
Cf. HHHestia (no. 29) 13: Χαῖρε, Κρόνου θύγατερ. The fact that Hestia 
was first-born provided an aition for her pride of place at sacrifice, as at 
e.g. Eur. Phaeth. 248-50 Ἑστίας θ᾽ ἔδος, / ἀφ᾽ ἧς γε σώφρων πᾶς τις 
ἄρχεται θεοῖς / εὐχὰς πο[ιεῖσθαι]... (with Diggle’s notes). 


12-13. πυρὶ φλέγουσα. Our conjecture satisfies Wilamowitz’ stricture that 
the missing syllables must scan v— , and that the letters π....λφευουσα can 
be read. It involves transposition by the scribe of φλ and an erroneous υ 
for y (easy with capitals: Y for T). If the y read before λφ by previous ed- 
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itors is correct, the scribe simply jumbled the letters of φλεγ-. For this use 
of φλέγω cf. Aesch. Ag. 91 βωμοὶ δώροισι φλέγονται, Eur. Tr 309 (lyr.) 
φλέγω λαμπάσι τόδ᾽ ἱερόν (= ‘light up’; cf. 320 ἀναφλέγω πυρὸς φῶς); 
[Eur.] Rhes. 109-10 πυρὸς λαμπτῆρας φλέγειν (conj. Musgrave: φεύγειν 
codd.); (metaphorically) Pindar O 9.21-2 πόλιν ἐπιφλέγων ἀοιδαῖς. For 
the expression cf. Aristoph. Lys 1285 Δία τε πυρὶ φλεγόμενον, “Zeus 
burning/lit up by fire’; Aesch. Suppl. 699 θυμέλαι φλεγόντων (construc- 
tion dubious). At Eur. Hel. 1334 we find βωμοῖς ἄφλεκτοι πέλανοι, “sac- 
rificial cakes unburnt on altars”. Powell’s πυρὸς ἀμφιέπουσα involves a 
difficult genitive: ‘look after with fire’, despite the parallel he offers πυρὸς 
πρῆσαι, ‘burn with fire’. Colin read πα[ντ]ομφεύουσα and defended the 
bizarre hapax with reference to Il. 8.250 πανομφαῖος, said of Zeus, but the 
sense here ‘author of divination’ (LSJ) is very difficult to convert to a tran- 
sitive verb meaning, according to Colin, ‘make august’, ‘make famous’. If 
his reading of the preserved letters is accepted, one might consider πάντων 
φλέγουσα as an alternative, taking πάντων with ἀθανάτων, but the metre 
is dubious and Pomtow’s squeeze produced a different transcription. 

The picture of Hestia, goddess of the altar, attending the altars of the other 
gods, should not surprise us. Apollo, god of music, plays music for the 
other gods; Hephaistos serves out their wine in //. 1. We know that a per- 
manent fire was kept lit at Delphi from which pure fire was conveyed to the 
altars of others gods:* that is what is meant by saying that “Hestia alone 
lights the altars of the other immortals with fire” (uobva πυρὶ φλέγουσα / 
βωμοὺς ἀθανάτων ἐριτίμους). For the eternal fire at Delphi see Plut. De 
E 385c; Numa 9.12; Aristid. 20; Paus. 10.24.4. 


14ff. δίδου... ἔχοντας... χορεύειν. The structure of participle + infinitive 
after the request (“grant that we may. . . have... and dance") is a common 
closing formula of hymns: cf. Makedonikos' paean with notes (no. 7.5 1. 17 
σὴν δὲ δίδου σοφίαν ὑμνοῦντας ἐς ai[el] θ[άλλειν] and vol. I p. 62). Like- 
wise the expression ἐξ ὁσίων πολὺν ὄλβον, ‘much wealth from respectable 
sources’, is a variant on the traditional ‘wealth honestly acquired’: e.g. Pin- 
dar P 5.1ff. and O 1.22. The phrase recurs verbatim in Aristonoos' other 
hymn (πο. 2.4) 1. 35 ὄλβον ἐξ ὁσίων διδούς. Eur. El 943-4 explains why 
wealth unjustly gained is undesirable: “He who is unjustly rich and asso- 





4See the Amphictyonic oath quoted in vol. I p. 118: ... Ἑστία xoi πῦρ ἀθάνατον; 
Plutarch, Life of Aristid. 20.4 describes the transference of pure fire from Delphi to the 
hearths in the remainder of Greece polluted by the Persian presence. 
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ciates with good-for-nothing people is rapidly divested of his home, having 
blossomed only for a short time" (ô δ᾽ ὄλβος ἀδίκως xal μετὰ σχαιῶν 
ξυνὼν / ἐξέπτατ᾽ οἴκων, σμικρὸν ἀνθήσας χρόνον). 


16-17. λιπαρόθρονον ἀμφὶ σὰν θυμέλαν. The phrase involves a slight 
difficulty. Are the two objects involved, ‘gleaming throne’ and ‘altar’, 
identical, as Colin (1905, 220) thinks (“‘l’autel, considéré comme le siège 
(θρόνος) de la divinité, est sans cesse arrosé d'huile (Anapdc)”), or are 
they separate — an altar in front of a throne for the seated cult figure? In 
view of Aesch. Eum. 806 λιπαροθρόνοισιν ἡμένας ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάραις, on which 
Aristonoos' expression seems to be modelled, we tend toward the latter 
explanation, as here Athena is promising the Erinyes a seat of worship 
at Athens: "(sc. you will enjoy cult worship) seated at an altar with fine 
thrones”. The idea of a plurality of Erinyes perched on one collective altar 
by way of cult seat is absurd. If one follows Colin one will see in λιπαρός a 
reference to the gleaming appearance of a stone altar anointed with oil (cf. 
Theophr. Char. 16.5 καὶ τῶν λιπαρῶν λίθων κτλ.; Lucian Alex. 30; in Od. 
3.406-411 Nestor and the others seat themselves on shining rocks outside 
the doors, ‘polished with oil’: ἀποστίλβοντες ἀλείφατος); in the latter 
case λιπαρός has the more general meaning ‘ornate’, ‘beautifully deco- 
rated’. For the adjective λιπαρόθρονος cf. PMG 1018b.7-8 where Justice 
and Peace are addressed as λιπαροθρόνους τ) ἀδελφὰς (above p. 14). For 
the archaeology of θυμέλαι see F. Robert, Thymélé. Recherches sur la sig- 
nification des monuments circulaires dans l'architecture religieuse de la 
Gréce, Paris 1939. 
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Ed. prin.: Weil, BCH 17, 1893, 560-8 

Editions and Studies: Colin, Fouilles de Delphes III 2, no. 191; Diehl, 
ALG ii, 297-300; Powell (1925, 162-4); J. Audiat, *L'hymne d' Aristonoos 
à Hestia’, BCH 56, 1932, 299-312; O. Panagl, Kairos 11, 1969, 161-71; 
ibid. 12, 1970, 31-41; Kappel (1992, no. 42). 


[Ἀρ]ιστόνοος Νικοσθένους Κορίνθιος [Ἀ]πόλλωνι Πυθίωι τὸν 
ὕμνον: 


Πυθίαν ἱερόκτιτον 
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ναίων Δελφίδ᾽ ἀμφὶ πέτραν 
ἀεὶ θεσπιόµαντυν Ë- 
δραν, ἰὴ tè Παιάν, 
Ἄπολλον, Κοίου τε κόρας 
Λατοῦς σεμνὸν ἄγαλμα καὶ 
Ζηνὸς ὑψίστου μακάρων 
βουλαῖς, ὢ té Παιάν. 


Ἔνθ’ ἀπὸ τριπόδων θεο- 
κτήτων, χλίω]ρότομον δάφναν 
σείων, μαντοσύναν ἐποι- 

χνεῖς, ἰὴ iè Παιάν, 
φρικώεντος ἐξ ἀδύτου 
μελλόντων θέμιν εὐσεβῆ 
χρησμοῖς εὐφθόγγου τε λύρας 
αὐδαῖς, à iè Παιάν. 


Ἁγνισθεὶς ἐνὶ Τέμπεσιν 
βουλαῖς Ζηνὸς ὑπειρόχου, 
ἐπεὶ Παλλὰς ἔπεμψε Πυ- 
θῶδ᾽, [th] iè Παιάν, 
πείσας Γαῖαν ἀνθοτρόφον 
Θέμιν τ᾽ εὐπλόκαμον θεὰν 
[αἰὲν εὐλιβάνους ἕδρας 
ἔχεις, à iè Παιάν. 


Ὅθεν Τριτογενῆ προναί- 

αν ἐμ μαντείοις ἁ[γί]οις 

σέβων ἀθανάτοις ἁμοι- 
[β]αῖς, ἰὴ iè Παιάν, 

χάριν παλαιᾶν χαρίτων 

τᾶν τότ᾽ ἀῑδίοις ἔχων 

μνήμαις, ὑψίστα(ι)ς ἐφέπεις 
τιμαῖς, à iè Παιάν. 


Δωροῦντίαι] δέ σ᾽ ἀθάνατοι, 
Ποσειδῶ]ν ἁγνοῖς δαπέδοις, 
Νύμφαι Κωρυχίοισιν ἄν- 
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τροις, ἰὴ tè Παιάν, 
τριετέσιν φαναῖς Βρόμιος, 
σεμνὰ 8’ Ἄρτεμις εὐπόνοις 
χυνῶν ἐμ φυλακαῖς ἔχει 
40 τόπους, ὢ ἰὲ Παιάν. 


Ἀλλ᾽ ὦ Παρνασσοῦ γυάλων 

εὐδρόσοισι Κασταλίας 

να[σ]μοῖς σὸν δέμας ἐξαβρύ- 
νων, ἰὴ iè Παιάν, 

45. χαρεὶς ὕμνοις ἡμετέροις, 

ὄλβον ἐξ ὁσίων διδοὺς 

ἀεὶ καὶ σώιζων ἐφέποις 
ἡμᾶς, ὢ ἰὲ Παιάν. 


10 χλ[ω]ρότομον lap., Powell coll. Eur. Ba 1170 ἕλυκα νεότομον: χλωρόχομον 
Dietleff coll. Eur. JA 759 χλωροκόμωι στεφάνωι δάφνας 26µαντειαις lap.: 
corr. Crusius 30-1 corr. Crusius: τοις tote αιδιοις (corr. ex αιδιους) εχων 
| µνημας υψιστας εφεπεις / τιµαις lap.: τᾶν τότ᾽ ἀῑδίους ἔχων / μνήμας 
post Colin Powell intellegens ἔχων μνήμας = μνημονεύω 38 εὐπονοις lap., 
Powell: εὐτόνοις Crusius. 


Metre 


Six pairs of quatrains each consisting of three glyconics (o0—vv«---—) 
and a pherecratean as the catalectic form (co—v»—-—). The anaclastic 
form of the glyconic (gl" = oo—x—vv— = choriambic dimeter) is treated 
as equivalent to the regular glyconic. There is resolution in 37 (v»» —«— 
vv—). See West (1982b, 141). 


Notes 


2-4. Δελφίδ᾽ ἀμφὶ πέτραν ἀεὶ θεσπιόμαντιν ἕδραν. Cf. Soph. OT 463-4 
& θεσπιέπει-/α Δελφὶς πέτρα. By metonymy the Delphic rock itself is 
called ‘prophetic’ because it houses the oracular voice of Apollo. 


7-8. Ζηνὸς... βουλαῖς, a formula (repeated in |. 18) roughly equivalent to 
Διὸς βουλομένου in prose indicating that Apollo’s status corresponded to 
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Zeus’ will, or plan for the universe. At Aesch. Eum. 614-21 Apollo ex- 
plains that his mantic utterances at Delphi are just according to Zeus’ will 
(βουλῆι πατρός). Further instances: Hesiod, W&D 79, of the fabrication 
of Pandora according to Zeus’ will; HHArtemis (27) 19-20: birth of Apollo 
and Artemis according to the will of the gods (ἀθανάτων βουλῆι); Soph. 
OT 738, Oedipus cries ὦ Ζεῦ, τί µου δρᾶσαι βεβούλευσαι πέρι; Similar 
to τοῦ θεοῦ ἕχατι e.g. Eur. Jon 1357 (the Delphic Pythia raised the infant 
Ion ‘by the god’s will’). In Pindar’s Theban dithyramb (no. 5.2) |. 23- 
4, Harmonia bears Semele to Kadmos through ‘listening to Zeus’ voice’ 
(Δ[ιὸ]ς δ᾽ ἄκ[ουσεν ὀμφᾶν, καὶ τέχ)). All these instances reflect a belief 
that events in heaven and on earth unfold according to Zeus’ plan. 


10. χλωρότομον/χλωρόκομον δάφναν. Callimachus, HApoll 1, says that 
‘the branch of laurel is shaken’ when Apollo approaches (oiov 6 τὠπόλλ- 
ωνος ἐσείσατο δάφνινος ὅρπηξ),᾽ pointing to supposed motion of the 
laurel tree in Apollo’s temple when the god appears. That would support 
Dietleff’s conjecture χλωρόκομον (Philologus 1894, 762). On the other 
hand the practice of holding, perhaps waving, a laurel sprig in one's hand 
for the purpose of divination is also attested: e.g. PGM II, hymn no. 13, 
14-15. For that a green sprig of laurel (χλωρότομον) would no doubt be 
preferable to a withered one. The editors of the magical hymn to Daphne 
just cited (PGM 6.15f.) saw fit to supplement line 3 as follows: στεφθείς 
τε κλάδοισι / [ἀρτιτόμοις.... As Powell says, χλωρότομον is a hapax, 
but there are other coinages in the poem: 3 θεσπιόµαντιν, 13 φρικώεντος, 
21 ἀνθοτρόφον, 43 ἐξαβρύνω are all unattested before Aristonoos. 


13. φρυκώεντος, ‘awe-inspiring’, that which makes one shudder (φρίσσω) 
with fear of the almighty. Exactly this mood of excited awe at the super- 
natural presence of divinity is invoked by Callimachus, HApoll 1-8. 


14. μελλόντων θέμιν εὐσεβῆ. Literally ‘the holy law of the future’. The 
expression reflects Delphic theology, whereby Zeus determines the future 
course of events and Apollo, based at Delphi, is his mouthpiece. The fact 
that ‘holy law’ resided at Delphi was expressed in myth by the story that 
personified Themis was a previous owner of the Delphic oracle before 
Apollo, one whom Apollo had to displace before he could assume con- 





5Cf. PGM II, hymn πο. 12.19 (of Daphne): ὅρπηξ ἄφθιτε, χαίροις... σὺ κλάδ[ον] 
Φοίβωι ἐ(πι)σείεις; Aristoph. Plut 213: ὃ Φοῖβος αὐτὸς Πυθυτὴν σείσας δάφνην. 

SThe piece is a ‘Hymn to Daphne’, in which Apollo’s mantic inspiration is attributed to 
the tasting of his sacred plant, the laurel. 
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trol (see vol. I p. 95ff. and no. 10.4, Eur. /T 1259ff.). True to this hymn’s 
character, Aristonoos omits mention of any tension between Apollo and 
other deities: his piece as a whole and the theology it contains are smooth. 


17-24. Aristonoos' narrative attempts to combine the myth of Apollo's 
purification in Tempe after killing Python, with the Athenian version of 
Apollo's arrival in Delphi (from Delos) via Athens (Aesch. Eum 9-14). 
In Aeschylus Apollo first sets foot on the Greek mainland in Attica, and 
is escorted by the *path-breaking children of Hephaistos' to Delphi. The 
myth of Apollo's purification in Tempe, however, required Apollo first to 
oust Python from Delphi, then make the pilgrimage to Tempe in Thessaly. 
Aristonoos omits the slaying of Python as aition for the purification in 
Tempe presumably for reasons of decency. A further compression of myth 
in Aristonoos' account may be seen in his statement "you persuaded Gaia 
and Themis" (21-2); the Athenian version in the Eumenides narrates how 
first Gaia held the Delphic oracle, then Themis, and finally Apollo as fourth 
in line (after Phoibe). On the variants of the myth of the previous occupants 
of the Delphic oracle see vol. I p. 95ff. 


17. ἁγνισθεὶς ἐνὶ Τέμπεσιν.... For the Delphic ritual S(t)epterion cele- 
brating Apollo's purification in Tempe see Aelian, Var. Hist. 3.1; Plutarch, 
Qu. Gr. 293C and Mor 418a-c. Cf. Burkert (1972, 146ff.); Fontenrose 
(1959, 460ff.); H. Usener, ‘Heilige Handlung. Ilions Fall’, AR 1904, 317- 
28; Furley (1981, 172-9). Aelian writes: “To this day, every eight years, 
the citizens of Delphi dispatch children of high birth with one of them as 
'architheoros'. Having arrived at Tempe they conduct a magnificent sacri- 
fice, and then depart having made crowns from the same laurel tree as the 
god had used. Their route is along the Pythian Way, which leads through 
Thessaly and Pelagonia and Oita and through the country of the Aenian, 
Melian, Corian, Locrian and Hesperian peoples. These send on the chil- 
dren with no less respect and honour than is accorded to those who bring 
the sacred objects from the Hyperboreans to this same god. Finally they 
deliver their laurel wreaths for the victors at the Pythian Games". 


21. πείσας x1À. Aristonoos’ Apollo ‘persuades’ in gentlemanly fashion 
whereas some previous versions made Apollo expel previous occupants of 
the Delphic Oracle against their will (e.g. no. 10.4). Aristonoos is closest 
to the version in Aeschylus’ Eum (cf. 5 θελούσης, οὐδὲ πρὸς βίαν τινός). 
Apollo assumes control of Delphi in a seemly fashion with the cooperation 
of the other Olympians. Pausanias (10.5.6) says that Apollo received the 
oracle as a ‘gift’ (δωρεάν) from Themis. 
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23. εὐλιβάνους, cf. Orphic Hymn 55.17. Incense-burning at the Del- 
phic oracle: Eur. Jon 89 σμύρνης δ᾽ ἀνύδρου καπνὸς εἰς ὀρόφους / 
Φοίβου πέτεται. Wilamowitz, commenting on this passage of the Zon, 
quotes Dioskorides’ statement (1.64) that there were two sorts of incense 
(i) λιπαρά; (ii) ἀλιπής or ξηρά. The latter was commonly used for more 
ceremonial purposes (religious ritual), the former on such occasions as 
symposia. 


25-26. προναίαν. The word is used predicatively — ‘honouring Tritogenes 
(in pride of place) in front of his temple’ — but it refers to the historical 
cult of Athena Pronaia on the eastern approach to ancient Delphi in the 
area called Marmaria; cf. Aesch. Eum 21 Παλλὰς προναία πρεσβεύεται. 
The cult of Pronaia goes back to the eighth c., when the cult was founded 
using a votive deposit of Mycenaean relics (Burkert, 1977, 92); Herodotus 
(8.37-9) records how large boulders fell from Mount Parnassos and killed 
many of the invading Persian forces, before coming to rest in the tem- 
ple of Athena Pronaia, where they remained visible until Herodotus’ day. 
Her temple was rebuilt nearby in the 4th c., and acquired the alternative 
appellation ‘Pronoia’ some time after this, perhaps by analogy with the 
Delian ‘Pronoia’ (cf. Paus.10.8.6-7). Cf. M. Maass, Das Antike Delphi. 
Orakel, Schütze und Monumente, Darmstadt 1993, 217-231. In the Am- 
phictyonic curse formulas Athena Pronaia figures with Apollo, Artemis, 
Leto (Aeschines, in Ctesiph. 105, 110-111, 121). — Aristonoos seems to 
be suggesting that the temple of Athena Pronaia was the goddess' reward 
for escorting Apollo to Delphi (lines 25ff.). At Delos the temple of Athena 
Pronoia was similarly attributed to Athena's assistance during Leto's trou- 
blesome delivery of the twins (Macrob. Sat I 17.55). On the question 
of Athena's aid to Apollo when he was installed at various oracular sites 
see Y. Béquignon, ‘De quelques usurpations d' Apollon en Gréce centrale 
d’après des recherches récentes’, RA 29-30, 1949, 61-75 (Mélanges Ch. Pi- 
card). 


29. χάριν παλαιῶν χαρίτων, gratitude, that is, for Athena's helping hand 
when he was expelled from Delphi following the dragon-slaying (l. 19f.). 
The text of lines 30-31 is uncertain (see app.), but it seems necessary 
to take χάριν... ἔχων together = ‘out of gratitude’; cf. Eur. Suppl. 374 
χάριν τ᾽ ἔχει. Less satisfactory is the attempt by e.g. Powell to make 
ἀῑδίους μνήμας object of ἔχω, i.e. ‘having everlasting memory’, as χάριν 
is then left without construction, unless in the prepositional sense “thanks 
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to' (when it is usually placed after the genitive to which it refers). The 
stone-cutter corrected ἀῑδίους to ἀῑδίοις (presumably after comparison with 
his copy) but failed to sort out the cases of μνήμας and ὑψίστας. For ‘undy- 
ing gratitude’ cf. Eur. Suppl. 374 χάριν τὰν ἐς ἀεί. 


34. Ποσειδῶν ἁγνοῖς δαπέδοις. Aesch. Eum 27 connects Poseidon's place 
at Delphi with the spring called Pleistos (Πλειστοῦ τε πηγὰς καὶ Πο- 
σειδῶνος κράτος). Paus. 10.24.4, mentions an altar of Poseidon in Apol- 
lo's precinct because the most ancient oracle was also a possession of 
Poseidon" (see vol. I p. 95ff.). One might go further and connect the story 
of an early oracle of Ge at Delphi with one possible etymology of Posei- 
don's name as ‘husband of earth’ (potei-das = πόσις γᾶς; see Kretschmer, 
Glotta 1, 1901, 27ff.).’ 


35. Νύμφαι Κωρυκίοισιν ἄντροις: the Korykian Cave, cf. Aesch. Eum 22- 
3 σέβω δὲ νύμφας, ἔνθα Κωρυκὶς πέτρα / χοίλη, φίλορνις, δαιμόνων 
ἀναστροφή, “I honour the nymphs of the Korykian cave, haunt of birds, 
stopping-place of gods". 


37. τριετέσιν φαναῖς Βρόμιος. The reference is to torchlit Bacchic rev- 
els, Phanai, on Mt. Parnassos: cf. Eur. Jon 550-2 qavác Βακχίου, and 
714-17 ἰὼ δειράδες Παρνασοῦ πέτρας / ἔχουσαι σχόπελον οὐράνιόν 
θ) ἕδραν, / ἵνα Βάκχιος ἀμφιπύρους ἀνέχων πεύχας / λαιψηρὰ πηδᾶι 
νυκτιπόλοις ἅμα σὺν Βάκχαις: “Ὁ crags of the Parnassian rock support- 
ing the heavenly seat where the Bacchic god holding up fiery pine-torches 
dances vigorously together with the Bacchants by night"; 1125 ἔνθα πῦρ 
πηδᾶι θεοῦ / βακχεῖον; IT 1242-4; Soph. Ant. 1126; Callimachus, HDelos 
91. These were not only for women as Xouthos in Eur. Jon 551-2 says he 
attended them. For the association of Dionysos and Apollo at Delphi see 
p. 126ff.; Burkert (1977, 341-3); for the torchlit dance of Athenian women 
called Thyiades on Parnassos see below p. 67 and p. 279. 


38. For Artemis' hunting activities in close association with Apollo's or- 





"Although this etymology has been rejected by J. Chadwick, in A. Heubeck (ed.), RES 
MYCENAEAE. Akten des 7. myken. Colloquiums, Gottingen 1983, 363-65, it is defended 
by C.J. Ruijgh (in a communication to the authors); cf. L. Palmer (in the volume of RES 
MYCENAEAE just cited), 352-56; C.J. Ruijgh, ‘La déesse Mère dans les textes mycéniens', 
in: E. de Miro, L. Godart, A. Sacconi (eds.), Atti de Memorie del secondo congresso 
internazionale di micenologia, Rome 1996, 453-57; id. ‘Wanax et ses dérivés dans les 
textes mycéniens', in: A. Deger, S. Hiller, O. Panagl (eds.), Floreant Studia Mycenaea. 
Akten d. X. Int. Myken. Colloquiums in Salzburg, Vienna 1999, 533-34. 
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acle at Delphi see HHArtemis (no. 27) 11-14. An Apulian volute-krater 
(Naples 3249) shows Orestes fleeing for protection from the Furies to the 
Delphic omphalos with Artemis and baying hounds in the background (cf. 
Furtwàngler/Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei pl. 140, 3). 


42ff. The water from the Kastalian Spring in which Apollo is said here 
to wash was fetched in cult by temple personnel to clean the god's oracle 
(and statue, no doubt): Eur. Jon 94ff.; 145ff. Thus the poetic image of the 
god bathing in the spring reflects at one remove cult practice. 


44. ὄλβον ἐξ ὁσίων. For a similar thought cf. Callimachus, HZeus 94ff. 
(δίδου δ᾽ ἀρετήν τ᾽ ἄφενός τε...). Aristonoos repeats the phrase in his 
hymn to Hestia (no. 2.3), 15-16 (see our note). The Greeks were quite 
unashamed of praying to the gods for wealth, but they appended a moral 
proviso: wealth, yes, but not ill-gotten gains; cf. Solon 1.3ff. Diehl. 


48. ἡμᾶς refers of course to the community on whose behalf Aristonoos’ 
paian was performed. Formerly scholars were sure that this was Athens, as 
the column bearing the inscription was found in the area of the Athenian 
treasure-house, and aspects of the text (the prominence of Athena and the 
fact that she gave safe passage to Apollo when he travelled from Tempe to 
Delphi) point to an Athenian connexion. Some doubt, however, is thrown 
on this by Audiat's contention that this column did not originally belong to 
the Athenian treasure-house. Moreover, Aristonoos was a Corinthian and 
one wonders (a) why a Corinthian was writing a cult hymn for an Athenian 
celebration (b) why the Athenians chose to publicize that fact in the title 
of the inscription. However in view of the parallel case of Makedonikos of 
Amphipolis who wrote a hymn for the Athenian cult of Asklepios (no. 7.5), 
this latter is not a strong argument. 


2.5 Philodamos' paian to Dionysos 


Ed. princ.: H. Weil, ‘Un péan delphique à Dionysos’, BCH 19, 1895, 343- 
418 and 21, 1897, 510-513. 

Editions and studies: H. Diels, ‘Zum delphischen Paian des Philodamos', 
SB Preuss. Akad. Wiss., Berlin 1896, 457-461; Fairbanks (1900); Pow- 
ell (1925, 165-71); W. Vollgraff, ‘Le péan delphique à Dionysos’, BCH 
48 (1924), 97-208, 49 (1925), 104-142, 50 (1926), 263-394, and finally 
51 (1927), 423-468; R. Vallois, ‘Les strophes mutilées du péan de Philo- 
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damos’, BCH 55 (1931), 241-364; Ε. Sokolowski, ‘Sur le péan de Philo- 
damos’, BCH 60 (1936), 135-143; B.L. Rainer, Philodamus’ Paean to 
Dionysus, diss. ined. Urbana, Illinois, 1975; M. Marcovich, ‘Philodamus’ 
Delphic Hymn to Dionysos’, ZPE 18, 1975, 167-8; Kappel (1992, 207-284 
and 375-380). 


| Se Pere ώρα ] Διθύραμβε, Βάκχ᾽ 
ε[ὔιε, Ταῦρε κ]ισσοχαῖ- 
τα, Βρόμι᾽, ἠρινα[ῖς ixod 
ταῖσδ᾽] ἱεραῖς ἐν ὥραις, 
5 - Εὐοῖ ὦ iò [Βάκχ᾽, ὦ i£ Παιά]ν 
ὃν Θήβαις ποτ᾽ ἐν εὐίαις 
Ζη[νὶ] γείνατο καλλίπαις Θυώνα, 
πάντες δ᾽ [ἀθά]νατοι χόρευ- 
σαν, πάντες δὲ βροτοὶ χ[άρεν 
10 σαῖς, ὦ Β]άκχιε, γένναις. 
Ἰὲ Παιάν, ἴθι σωτήρ, 
εὔφρων τάνδε] πόλιν φύλασσ᾽ 
εὐαίωνι σὺν [ὄλβωι.] 


Π Ἂν τότε βακχίαζε μὲν 
15 . WOD[V LS 2 d Run ] te Κάδ- 
μου Μινυᾶν τε κόλπ[ος EŬ- 
βο]ιά τε χαλλίκαρπος, 
Εὐοῖ ὦ id [B&xy’, à iè Παιά]ν 
πᾶσα 8’ ὑμνοβρυὴς χόρευ- 
20 εν [Δελφῶ]ν ἱερὰ μάκαιρα χώρα: 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἀστερόεν δέμας 
φαίνων Δελφίσι σὺν κόραι[ς 
Παρν]ασσοῦ πτύχας ἔστας. 
Ἰὲ Παιάν, ἴθι σω[τή]ρ, 
25 εὔφρων [τάνδε] πόλιν φύλασσ᾽ 
εὐαίωνι σὺν ὄλβωι. 


III !Νυκτι]φαὲς δὲ χειρὶ πάλ- 
λων σ[έλ]ας ἐνθέοις [. . . . . . ] 
τροις ἔμολες μυχοὺς l'EAc]v- 
30. σῖνος ἀν’ [ἀνθεμώ]δεις, 
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35 


IV 
41 


50 


55 


60 


65 


VI 


Delphi 


-Εὐοῖ ὦ id Baxy’, ὦ iff Παιά]ν 
[ἔθνος ἔνθ᾽] ἅπαν Ἑλλάδος 


γᾶς ἀ[μφ᾽ ἐ]νναέταις [φίλοις] ἐπ[όπ]ταις 


ὀργίων ὁσί[ων Ἴα]κ- 
yov [κλείει σ]ε' βροτοῖς πόνων 
ὄιξ[ας ὄρ]μον [ἄμοχθον.] 
"IE Παιάν, ἴθι σωτήρ, 
ε[ὔφρων] τάνδε [πόλιν φύλα]σσ᾽ 
εὐαίωνι σὺν ὄλβωι. 


ο dots ]δὲ καὶ χοροῖς 
Fe ο. ]αις 
(— —À— ]exv 
————M lc 

[. . ]v8 . . vel 

cue T6. V Eee] 


Te] Παι/άν, ἴθι σωτήρ;] 
εὔφρω[ν τάνδε] πό[λιν] φύλασσ᾽ 
ε]ὐαίωνι σ]ὺ[ν ὄλβωι]. 


[Ἔ]ν[θεν ἀ]π’ ὀλβίας χθονὸς 
Θεσ[σαλίας] ἔχελσας ἄσ- 
τη τέμενός τ᾽ Ὀλύμπι[ον 
Πιερ]ίαν τε κλειτάν 
- Εὐοῖ ὦ iò Βάκχ᾽, [ὦ iè Παι]άν - 
Μοῦσαι δ᾽ αὐτίκα παρθένοι 
κ[ισσῶι] στεψάμεναι χύκλωι σε πᾶσαι 
μ[έλψαν] ἀθάνα[το]ν ἐς ἀεὶ 
Παιᾶν᾽ εὐχλέα τ᾽ ὀ[πὶ χλέο]υ- 
σαι, [κα]τᾶρξε δ᾽ Ἀπόλλων. 
Τὲ Παιά[ν, ἴθι σ]ωτήρ, 
[εὔ]φρων τάνδε] πόλιν φύλ[ασσ᾽ 
εὐαί]ωνι σὺν ὄλβωι. 


. GEU. Q. ετάσε «τμ S ow iu 
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. κανεξεσι πυθοχρη[στ. . . .|αχαν 
. νεαι 


Εὐοῖ ὦ id Βάκχ᾽ [ὦ tè Παιά]ν 
SEHR ο μμ νο πις 


VI zoal 
ρων qu[ 
ων προφη[ 
νομοθετ[ 
παλλ . x[ 
wol 


VII ναπεμπε[ 
οισεβου[ 


ωσδυσαντ[ 
σιν εχρθθπο[ 
. € χωρανελε 


πατρωι[ 
Té Παιάν, ἴθι] σωτήρ, 
[εὔφρων] τάνδε πόλιν φύλασσ᾽ 
εὐαίωνι σὺν ὄλίβωι.] 


IX Ἐκτελέσαι δὲ πρᾶξιν Ay- 

106 φυκτύονας θ[εὸς] κελεύ- 
ει τάχος, ὡ[ς Ἑ]καβόλος 
μῆνιν ef. .] κατάσχηι, 

Εὐοῖ ὦ [iò Β]άκχ᾽, ὦ iè Παιάν - 

10 δεί[ῖξαι] δ᾽ ἐγ ξενίοις ἐτεί- 
οις θεῶν ἱερῶι γένει συναίμωι 
τόνδ᾽ ὕμνον, θυσίαν τε φαί- 
νειν σὺν Ἑλλάδος ὀλβίας 
πα[νδ]ήμοις ἱκετείαις. 

115 Té Παιάν, ἴθι σωτήρ, 

εὔ[φρ]ων τάνδε πόλιν φύλασσ᾽ 
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120 


125 


130 


ΧΙ 


135 


140 


XII 
145 


150 


Delphi 
εὐαίωνι σὺν ὄλβωι. 


Ὢ μάκαρ ὀλβία τε xel- 
νων γε[νεὰ] βροτῶν ἁγή- 
ρων ἁμίαντον ἃ χτίσηι 
ναὸ[ν ἄ]νακ[τι] Φοίβωι, 
- Εὐοῖ à id Βάκχ᾽, ὦ tè Π|αιάν] - 
χρύσεον χρυσέοις τύποις 
πο] 2 eoi ee ba ]v θεαὶ Ὑχυχλοῦ[νται 
πο ο ee ]δογ, κόμαν 
δ᾽ ἀργαίνοντ᾽ ἐλεφαντί[ναν 
ἐν] δ᾽ αὐτόχθονι κόσμωι. 
Ἰὲ Παιάν, ἴθι [σωτήρ;] 
εὔφρων τάνδε πόλιν φύλασσ᾽ 
εὐαί[ωνι] σὺν ὄλβωι. 


Πυθιάσιν δὲ πενθετή- 
pots [π]ροπό[λοις] ἔταξε Βάχ- 
you θυσίαν χορῶν τε πο[λ- 
λῶν] κυκλίαν ἅμιλλαν 
- Εὐοῖ ὦ id Baxy’, [ὦ t£] Παιάν 
τεύχειν, ἁλιοφεγγέσιν 
8’ ἀ[ντ]ο[λαῖς] ἴσον ἁβρὸν ἄγαλμα Βάχχου 
ἐν [ζεύγει] χρυσέων λεόν- 
των στῆσαι, ζαθέωι τε τ[εῦ-] 
ξαι θεῶι πρέπον ἄντρον. 
Ἰὲ Παιά[ν, ἴθι σω]τήρ, 
εὔφρων τάνδε πόλ[ιν φ]ύλασσ᾽ 
εὐα[ίωνι] σὺν ὄλβωι. 


Ἀλλὰ δέχεσθε Βακχ[ια]σ- 
τὰν Διόνυσ[ον, ἐν δ᾽ ἀγυι-] 
aic ἅμα σὺγ [χορ]οῖσι κ[ι- 
κλήισκετε] κισσ[οχ]αίταις 

-Ε[ὐο]ϊ ὦ iò Βάκχ’, ὦ iè [Παιάν] 
πᾶσαν [Ἑλ]λάδ᾽ av’ ὀ[λβί]αμ 
παν.....ετε..πολ..υ...στα..νας..ρεπι. 
λω......ν...ι0.Ε...χυχλι[ 
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Χαῖρ᾽, ἄ]ναξ ὑγιείας. 
Ἰὲ Πα[ιάν, ἴθι σωτήρ, 
155 εὔφρων] τάνδε πόλιν φύλασσ᾽ 
[εὐαίωνι σὺν ὄλβωι.] 


Subscriptio: 

Θ[ε]ο[ί]: Δελφοὶ ἔδωκαν Φιλοδάμ[ωι Αἰν]ησιδάμου Σκαρφεῖ xal τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς 
Ἐπιγένε[ι] /. . ντίδαι αὐτοῖς καὶ ἐκ[γόνοις] προξενίαν προμαντείαν προεδρίαν 
προδικ[ίαν] / [ἀτέ]λειαν ἐπι[τιμ]ὰν καθ[άπερ Δε]λφοῖς ἄρχοντος Ἐτυμώνδα 
βουλευόντων / . . «]ειστωνος Καλλικρ[ατίδου (incertum an tertii senatoris 
nomen hic latet) [...lac....] [ἐπεὶ Φιλόδαμος xat τοὶ ἀδελφο]ὶ tòu παιᾶνα τὸν 
εἰς τὸν Διόνυσον / [ἐποίησανξ ... 12 litt... κατὰ τ]ὰν μαντείαν τοῦ Θεοῦ 
ἐπαγγείλα(ν)τ[ος] / [...35 litt... .]....o« τυχἀγαθᾶι. 


App. All readings and supplements printed in the above text stem from the ed. 
princeps, H. Weil, except the following: 

2 ταῦρε κ]ισσοχαῖτα Vollgraff 9 χ[άρεν σαῖς Vollgraff: χ[άρησαν σαῖς Weil 
14 ἂν Vollgraff: ἣν Weil 16 Εὔβο]ια Vollgraff: Αὐγε]ία Weil coll. Hom. Z. 
2.532 27-8 νυχτι]φαὲς Diels σ[έλ]ας Vollgraff: ἀστρο]φαὲς δ[έρ]ας Weil: 
οἰνοθα]λες δ[έπ]ας al. 36 [ἄμοχθον] Vallois: ἄλυπον] Weil 53 ἀ]π᾽ Voll- 
graff: ἐ]π᾽ Weil 107 ὡ[ς Ἑ]καβόλος Roussel: ὡ[ς ἐπ]άβολος Weil 108 
μῆνιν ἑ[ὴν] nos: μῆνιν ἑ[κὰς Marcovich: μὴν ἱκέ[τας Weil 124 Πα[ιᾶν᾽ 
ἔνθα θεὸ]ν θεαί sive Πα[ιᾶν᾽ ἀι σε θεὸ]ν θεαί Kappel Ὑκυκλοῦ[νται Voll- 
graff 125 αἰω]ρῶ[ντα κλά]δον Vallois 126 Vollgraff 132 [π]ροπό- 
[λοις Sokolowski: [-.] τροπαῖ[ς Weil: [ἄ]ρ) ὁ παῖ[ς Voll graff 137 δ᾽ ἀ[ντ]ο[λ- 
aic Vollgraff: δ᾽ ἀ[ρχ]ο[ύσαις] Weil 138 [ζεύγει] Vollgraff 15 Χαῖρ᾽ 
ἄ]ναξ Vollgraff 


Metre 


The twelve stanzas have an identical metrical structure: 


1&2&3 —oo—o—.— cho dim 

4 —vv—v—— cho dim cat 
5 ———vv——vv—-|| 3io 

6 —x—uu—u— gl 

7 ορ ge gl ba 





‘Ina comparable inscription, SIG 449, the poet Aristonoos is honoured ἐπεὶ τοὺς 
ὕμνους τοῖς θεοῖς ἐπο[ίησεν. The surrounding texts, 5/0 447-452, all contain decrees 
in which poets are honoured for their contributions to the Delphic celebrations. Only 
Aristonoos’ paian is preserved (no. 2.4). 
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8 x gl 
9 xy gl 
10 -— || ph 
1 uu vu 2io 
12 ---νο-ο- gl 
13 Sse ||| ph 


The narrative sections (in each stanza lines 1-4 and 6-10) are aeolo- 
choriambic, closely resembling hymnic songs in Aristophanes, e.g. Knights 
551-564 = 581-594, cf. Wilamowitz (1921, 242-3); they are marked off 
clearly by catalexis at the end of lines 4 and 10. At the end of 7 there 
is also catalexis which coincides in the first two stanzas with a rhetorical 
stop; but in the remaining stanzas the sentence runs on from line 7 into 8. 
Inside each period there is synapheia i.e. prosodic continuity; in many (24) 
cases words overlap from one colon to the next, mostly just by one sylla- 
ble, in 4 cases by more than one: 16-17, 29-30, 105-6, 146-7. Resolution 
of a longum into two brevia occurs infrequently, only in the second part of 
the stanza: in line 7(137), 8(60), and 9(61). 

Both refrains (lines 5 and 11-13) consist of a one-line acclamation in 
ionics, followed in the second by a prayer in aeolo-choriambic rhythm to 
underline the unity of the stanza as a whole. — Refrain-like acclamations 
(epiphthegmata) at the end of a stanza are traditional in worship, especially 
but not only in paians; cf. e.g. Sappho 111, Pindar Pa 2 (fr. 52b), 35-6=71- 
2=107-8; Eur. Jon 125-7=141-3, Aristoph. Frogs 403-408. 


Notes 


1. Weil's supplement Δεῦρ᾽ ἄνα is far from certain, but plausible as the 
‘cletic’ character of this entire song is evident from the ἴθι which recurs 
at the end of each stanza; that the god does come is supposed in the last 
stanza by the imperative δέχεσθε (144). -- For δεῦρο addressed to a god 
cf. Sappho 2 and Alc. 34.1. ἄνα can be taken in two ways: either as the 
adhortatory “up!” i.e. “come on!”, as in e.g. Iliad 6.331, 9.247, 18.178, 
or as vocative of ἄναξ. The vocative form ἄνα is addressed to Zeus in Il 
3.351, 16.233, in Soph. OC 1485; to Apollo in HHApollo 179 and Theog- 
nis 1; to Dionysos only in Eur. Ba 554: μόλε, χρυσῶπα τινάσσων, ἄνα, 
θύρσον κτλ. There are three more passages in Eur. Ba where ἄναξ refers 
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to Dionysos: 601-3, 1031 and 1191. — At the end of this paian the god will 
be addressed as ἄναξ ὑγιείας (153). 


1. Διθύραμβε. It is surprising that the name Dionysos first occurs in the 
last stanza, 145. But these lines 1-3 contain such a massive concentration 
of Dionysiac names that there can be no doubt about the god’s identity. In 
Eur. Ba 526 Διθύραμβε is the name by which Zeus himself addresses his 
baby son Dionysos. In popular etymology (Plato Leg. 700b) the name was 
taken as referring to the god’s ‘provenance from a double door’, viz. from 
his mother’s womb and also from his father’s thigh (see vol. I p. 250). 


1. Βάκχε. In earlier Greek the term βάκχος denotes primarily a human 
worshipper who has undergone purification and is in a state of trance, of- 
ten (but not exclusively) in the context of a Dionysiac cult; there was the 
proverbial line πολλοὶ μὲν ναρθηκοφόροι, βάκχοι δέ τε παῦροι (Plato, 
Phaedo 69d1).? Later Βάκχος became a normal name for this god; the 
first extant instance of this use is Soph. OT 211. In Eur. Ba the god is 
called Βακχεῖος 528 or Βακχεύς 145, but also simply Βάκχος 623, 1020. 
God and worshipper merged into one. 


2. Ε[ῦιε Ταῦρε. It would be hard to improve on Weil’s supplements here: 
one needs epithets of the god which fit into ---ο---. Just as from the 
invocation ἰὴ Παιάν an adjective ἰήϊος was derived (cf. Aristoph. Wasps 
874, E. Phoen. 1036) so the jubilant εὐοῖ (used in the first refrain, line 5 
etc., of this paian) gave rise to the adjective εὔιος. The invocation ταῦρε 
is also found in the ancient cult song of the women of Elis (PMG 871, our 
no. 12.1); cf. Eur. Ba 100, 618ff., 1017. 


2. κ]ισσοχαῖτα. Weil worked on the assumption that the stone had PEX- 
BPAITA; he arrived at far-fetched readings and interpretations. Sokolow- 
ski (142) confirmed what had been claimed by Vollgraff, “la pierre donne 
certainement ΙΣΣΟΧΑΙΤΑ”. The connection between Dionysos and ivy 
is traditional: an aetiology is given by Eur. Phoin. 651-54, cf. HHDionysos 
(πο. 26) 5-9. He is called χισσοφόρος in Pind. O 2.27 and Aristoph. 
Thesm. 988. Kratinos (fr. 361 PCG, ed. Kassel & Austin) has εὔιε xtooo- 
χαῖτ᾽ ἄναξ, and a passage quoted by Athenaios (617b) from Pratinas (PMG 





?Burnet ad loc. adduces a scholion on Aristoph. Knights 406 βάκχον οὗ tov Διόνυσον 
ἐκάλουν µόνον, ἀλλὰ xal πάντας τοὺς τελοῦντας τὰ ὄργια. M.L. West discusses this 
in ZPE 18, 1975, 234-5. A striking case of non-dionysiac trance is Eur. HF 1119: et unxée' 
Ἄϊδου βάκχος εἶ, “if you are no more in the grip of lethal trance. ..”. 
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708.15) contains four of Philodamos’ epithets: Βρόμιος (2) and Διθύραμβε 
κισσόχαιτ᾽ ἄναξ (15). 


3. Βρόμιε. This name/epithet is attested from Pratinas (see previous note) 
and Pindar fr. 70b.6 and 75.10 onwards (our nos. 5.2 and 7.1 respectively); 
the epithet certainly refers to the noise and din which went with bacchic 
worship, cf. Seaford's note on Eur. Cycl. 1. — According to Athenaios 465a 
the Atthidographer Phanodemos records the Athenians as χορεύοντες xai 
ἀνακαλοῦντες Εὔαν τε καὶ Διθύραμβον καὶ Βακχευτὰν xoi Βρόμιον 
(= FGrH 325 F12). 


3. κοῦ: conjectural but probable; cf. our comment on δεῦρ᾽ ἄνα in 1. In 
view of the thin layer of Doric over this text one might consider printing 
the supplement as ixéo or ἱκεῦ, but the Attic contraction e+o—ov is found 
in Ὑχυκλοῦ[νται (124). 


3-4. ἠριναῖς ἐν ὥραις In one of Pindar’s dithyrambs, fr. 75.6 and 14- 
15 (our no. 7.1) the arrival of Dionysos is also associated emphatically 
with springtime; that song was composed for an Athenian festival; cf. 
also PMG 929b. The text of this paian says that the god himself had or- 
dained that it should be performed at the Theoxenia, ἐν ξενίοις ἐτείοις 
θεῶν (110-111). In Delphi the month in which this festival took place 
(March-April = Elaphebolion in Athens) is called Theoxenios after it. Pin- 
dar’s Paian 6 (our no. 2.2) was performed for the same festival (7-17), ἐν 
θεῶν ξενίαι (61). A scholion on line 62 of that poem (see above p. 35) ex- 
plains: ... τὴν Ἑλλάδα... περὶ εὐετηρίας [θυσίας ἔθυσ]αν ἃς χαὶ μέχρι 
(νῦν!0 θύουσιν] ἑκάστου ἔτους (suppl. Snell): to ensure from the gods 
εὐετηρία, a ‘good season’. Another Pindaric scholion (on O 3 initio s.v. 
Θεοξένια) informs us that this type of festival!! was celebrated in sev- 





"Plutarch, too, testifies that the Theoxenia were still celebrated in his lifetime: Mor. 
557Ε. 

!! M. Jameson ‘Theoxenia’, in Hägg (1994, 35-57), presents the evidence (also archaeo- 
logical) for this type of celebration. Food was arranged on a table, and a throne or couch 
was installed for the guest(s) to sit on (for an illustration see vol. I fig. 4.2). While in some 
cases major figures such as Zeus, the Twelve Gods, Apollo, or Asklepios were invited, 
the most characteristic guests were more intimate and familiar figures: e.g. the Diosko- 
roi, heroes. The food set out was in many cases the simple fare which the worshippers 
shared themselves (a honey-mixture, cakes and bits of meat), but theoxenia could also be 
attached to, or could form the centerpiece of, a festival with animal sacrifice. Cf. also the 
Lex Sacra from Selinous, published by M. Jameson, D. Jordan and R.D. Kotansky, GRBS 
Monographs 11, Durham NC 1993, and their comm. on pp. 66-70. 
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eral Greek cities, in the conviction that then the gods visited the cities, 
ὡς αὐτῶν τῶν θεῶν ἐπιδημούντων ταῖς πόλεσιν. For the Theoxenia of 
340 the Delphian authorities had commissioned Philodamos to produce a 
new cult-song.'? Kappel believes that the two Delphic Paians to Apollo 
with musical notation (our nos. 2.6.1 and 2.6.2) were also performed at 
the Theoxenia; but it is virtually certain that they belong to the so-called 
Pythais, see our comments in vol. I p. 132f. 


5. @ Παιάν. This is the very first signal that we have to do with Dionysos 
as Healer. When this refrain recurs for the last time in 148, the text has 
done its work and the audience has been conditioned (‘converted’) to live 
with this new appreciation of this god. — Parallel with this switch in the 
profile of the god runs another development: from the first lines on the 
audience had expected this song to be a dithyramb, now it turns out to be a 
paian. — For εὐαίων, ‘blessed’, see p. 311. 


6-10 Philodamos glosses over the painful side of Dionysos’ birth. Weil 
(1895, 397): “Si le récit a quelque originalité, elle vient moins de ce qu’il 
rapporte que de ce qu'il omet". Traditionally the birth of Dionysos was a 
painful event, certainly not a moment of joy. In her jealousy, Hera con- 
trived that Zeus' lightning destroy Semele before she could give birth to 
Zeus' son. Zeus took the embryo in his thigh and gave birth to it (cf. Eur. 
Ba 2-3, 82-100). When Dionysos was grown up, he returned to Thebes 
only to be rejected by the Thebans who refused to believe he was a god. — 
To all this one finds in Philodamos’ text just one slight allusion. He hides 
Semele behind the name of Thyona, which is the name she received when 
her son took her later from Hades up to Olympos, 2 and gives her the epi- 





scription (227 B.C.) is preserved in which Kleochares from Athens is reported to have 
composed a prosodion, paian and hymn ὅπως ἄιδωντι οἱ παῖδες τᾶι θυσίαι τῶν Θεο- 
ξενίων (SIG. 450). 

PThe etymology of this name is uncertain. Chantraine combines it with θύω / θυίω ‘to 
Storm, rage’, and with Θυιάδες; cf. K. Preisendanz s.v. Thyone, RE VIa, 1936, 735f. It is 
also possible to connect it with a denominative verb “θυόω ‘to burn incense’, ‘to impart 
Sweet scent’; this would seem to fit better, for Thyona is the cult-name given to Dionysos’ 
mother after her apotheosis, when Dionysos had installed her as Θεοτόχος, 5ο to speak. 
This seems to be the case already at the end of the fragmentary first HHDionysos: καὶ σὺ 
μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε, Διώνυσ᾽ εἰραφιῶτα, / σὺν μητρὶ Σεµέληι ἥνπερ καλέουσι Θυώνην. 
Hesiod is explicit about her apotheosis, but does not use the name Thyone: Kaduein δ᾽ 
ἄρα οἱ Σεμέλη τέκε φαίδιμον υἱὸν / μιχθεῖσ᾽ ἐν φιλότητι, Διώνυσον πολυγτθέα, 
/ ἀθάνατον θνητή: νῦν 8’ ἀμφότεροι θεοί εἶσιν (Theog. 940-42). Apollodorus 3.5.3 
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thet χαλλίπαις which is attested only for Leto, Apollo's mother.!^ He also 
affirms that Dionysos' birth was welcomed by an outburst of joy among 
gods and mortals (which is in fact the standard feature of narratives about 
Apollo's birth!>). 


6. ὃν κτλ. This stylistic ‘trick’, viz. of starting a narrative amplifica- 
tion by means of a relative clause, is frequent in lyrical narrative poetry 
in general (Pind., Bacchyl.), but especially frequent in hymnic context, 
e.g. Pind. O 14.2 (the Charites), P 1.2 (the lyre), 12.2 (Akragas), N 8.2 
(the Horai), fr. 33c4 (Delos), 96.1 (Pan) Having invoked the god by 
name, the poet uses a relative clause to pass on to a story about the god's 
birth/power/location etc.; see vol. I p. 56f., and Norden's section on “der 
Relativstil der Prádikation" (1913, 166-176). 


6. ὅν...ποτε. With ποτε, the poet leads his audience from the cultic 
present to the mythic past. This device is found in the opening lines of 
HHDem. 2 and HHHermes 3; also in lyrical narrative, e.g. Pind. P 6.21 and 
10.31; Eur. Ba 88. — From here until l. 105 Philodamos' poetic discourse 
deals with this mythical past. From that point on the text is concerned with 
present and future. It is possible (even probable, see our comment on 66- 
105) that the poet switched earlier than 105 from mythical past to cultic 
present, but as stanzas 6-7-8 are so poorly transmitted one cannot be sure. 


10. γένναις. This noun is used by poets as an alternative for the more 
prosaic γένος, ‘origin’, ‘birth’, cf. e.g. Parm. B 8, 6: tiva γὰρ γένναν 
διζήσεαι αὐτοῦ; The plural is remarkable, at any rate without parallel. 
Rainer considers the possibility of relating this plural to the double birth 
of the god (cf. Eur. Ba 88-103), but rejects it. Although explicit allusions 
to the ‘problematic’ birth of the god would seem out of place in this paian 
(cf. above our comment on 6-10), one might also argue that Zeus' double 
share in Dionysos’ birth (he ‘fathered’ and ‘mothered’ him, so to speak) is 
a title of honour for Dionysos. At least in Eur. Ba 519-529 that is the case. 





tells how Dionysos, having forced mortals (Lykurgos, Pentheus, Tyrrhenian pirates etc.) 
to acknowledge his divinity, brings his mother to heaven and gives her the new name: 
ἀναγαγὼν ἐξ Ἅιδου τὴν μητέρα καὶ προσαγορεύσας Θυώνην, μετ) αὐτῆς εἰς οὐρανὸν 
ἀνῆλθεν. See also Pind. Ρ 3.99 with the scholia (pp. 87-88 Drachmann). 

\47GF vol. II (Adespota), 178 (Snell-Kannicht); compare HHApollo 14 χαῖρε μάκαιρ᾽ 
ὦ Λητοῖ, ἐπεὶ τέκες ἀγλαὰ τέκνα. The excellence of Leto's offspring is also praised in 
Eur. HF 689 and IT 1234. 

I5From the Homeric Hymn in his honour to e.g. Limenios' paian of 128 BC (no. 2.6.2). 
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11-12-13. This refrain is in line with what one finds in other paians,'® e.g. 
Theognis 773-782, the paian from Erythrae (no. 6.1) 19-23, and Isyllos’ 
paian (no. 6.4) 59-61. There are some passages in tragedy where Dionysos 
is viewed by worshippers as healing pain (Eur. Ba παυσίλυπος 772) and 
saviour (ibid. 576-603, 862-876), and in Soph. Ant. 1140-41, the Thebans 
state that since their city is in the grip of disease (νόσου), Dionysos should 
come χαθαρσίωι ποδί (see below p. 278). But this is the first time he is 
formally addressed as ‘Saviour’ and ‘Healer’. For the first function Greeks 
generally!’ invoke Zeus, for the second Apollo and/or his son Asklepios. 
φυλάσσειν is what a patron god of a city is supposed to do, cf. the πόλιν 
φύλαξον addressed to Ares by the Theban women in A. Seven 137. For 
the prayer that the god should come ‘with prosperity’, compare ἔλθοις 
τάνδε πόλιν σὺν ὄλβωι in Timotheus’ Persae (238), and σώιζετε τόνδ᾽ 
Ἐπιδαύρου ναὸν... εὐμενεῖ σὺν ὄλβωι at the end of an Epidaurian hymn 
to all gods (no. 6.7). 


14-17. This narrative again is not at all the story as we know it from Eur. 
Ba. There the god, on growing up and returning to Thebes, meets with dis- 
belief: Agaue and her sisters Ino and Autonoe voice scepticism about his 
divine status. Agaue’s son, the young king Pentheus, even wants to send 
out the army, in order to eradicate everything Dionysiac from Thebes. As 
a punishment mother and son are struck with madness, and she kills him. 
This hostility of the Thebans versus Dionysos is not an ad hoc invention of 
Euripides for his Ba., nor is it limited to Thebes: in a neighbouring Boeo- 
tian city, Orchomenos, the three daughters of king Minyas refuse to join 
the cult of Dionysos; they, too, are struck with madness and devour the 
child of one of them.'§ Not only women oppose the god (and are punished 
for it): the Thracian king Lykurgos chases Dionysos and his maenads from 
his territory with so much fury that the god, scared by his persecutors, can 
save himself only by diving into the sea. Then the gods strike the king with 





Kappel (1992, 231) comments on these lines of Philodamos’ paian: “Der Refrain ist 
die zur knappen Formel eingedámpfte formale Gattungsstruktur der *Gebrauchspaiane', 
die im Apollon- und Asklepioskult des 5. und 4. Jhs. v.Chr. Verwendung fanden.". 

"See LSJ s.v. σωτήρ 1 2. Athena is called Soteira in Lycurgus, in Leocr. 17, and 
possibly also in Ar. Frogs 378 (see Dover ad loc. and below p. 370). In Rhet. 141943 
Aristotle speaks about the Eleusinian mysteries as τὰ τῆς σωτείρας ἱερά. 

"Ovid, Metamorphoses 4; Plut. Mor. 299e-f and Aelian VH 3.42. This type of story was 
not only current in Boeotia: a similar story was told about the daughters of king Proitos 
2 Argos (Bacchyl. 10.40-112) and about the daughters of Eleuther in Attika (Suda s.v. 

έλαν). 
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blindness.'? Finally, there is the tradition about Dionysos being kidnapped 
by pirates who want to sell him abroad; but the god frees himself from 
his fetters and forces his captors to jump into the sea, whereupon they are 
turned into dolphins (HHDionysos 7). — These traditions show a consis- 
tent pattern: humans, failing to recognize the god’s divinity, oppose him 
and his cult, but in the end the god establishes his divine credentials and 
punishes his opponents, in most cases cruelly. In these stories deeply felt 
reservations about Dionysos and his power come to the surface, and the 
god himself is seen as a destructive force. One can guess why. “Through 
wine, ritual madness and the theater, Dionysos invigorated and inspired the 
Greeks, but the escape from reality connected with such pursuits was po- 
tentially dangerous and disorienting”? -- Philodamos’ paian sketches an 
altogether different story. Dionysos’ arrival in Thebes — τότε in v. 14 refers 
subtly and indiscriminately to Act One, his birth, and Act Two, his arrival 
as an adult god — is a moment of unmixed joy and exultation, without any 
allusion to the traditional rejection of Dionysos by the Thebans et al. In his 
phraseology Philodamos follows Euripides’ Bacchae, but in his portrayal 
of Dionysos he is closer to the simple and unproblematic worship which 
Dionysos receives from the rural population of Attica?! (and no doubt ev- 
erywhere in Greece), probably because this fitted in with his poetical and 
‘theological’ intentions.” 


14. dv... Baxylae. Weil saw and printed ἣν; Vollgraff argued that the 
deictic interjection ἣν can hardly be combined with an imperfect, and sug- 
gested ἂν. This has been confirmed by Sokolowski (142): “la première let- 
tre me paraît avoir des hastes convergentes A”. As for ἀναβακχιάζω, Eu- 





?H. 6.129-140. In later variants of this myth (Apollodorus 3.5.1, Hyginus πο. 132, 
perhaps already in Aesch. Lykurgeia) Lykurgos kills his own son and is finally torn to 
pieces himself. 

WA, Henrichs, ‘Greek and Roman Glimpses of Dionysos’, in C. Houser (ed.), Dionysos 
and his Circle: Ancient through Modern, Cambridge Mass. 1979, 4. 

“Por the important distance between on the one hand the mythic portrait of wild and 
dangerous Dionysos and the way in which Euripides exploited its tragic potential, and 
on the other the mild Dionysos venerated in cult both in the city and the country, see A. 
Henrichs’ paper ‘Between Country and City’, in: Cabinet of the Muses, ed. by M. Griffith 
& D. Mastronarde, Atlanta 1990, 257-277. 

“The narrative of Dionysos” birth in Eur. Phoen. 647-656 can be compared. There, too, 
the sad and violent details are omitted. In the context of this ode, and of the tragedy as a 
whole, which is concerned with hate and fratricide, Dionysos functions as the peaceful and 
even joyful foil for that other Theban god, Ares, whose sinister operations dominate the 
play(see esp. 784-98). 
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ripides has three comparable compounds: ἀναβακχεύειν (Ba 864), ἀνορχ- 
εἶσθαι (Suppl. 719), ἀναχορεύειν (lon 1078). The form βακχιάζω, ‘to 
move/dance ecstatically’ is less common than βακχεύω. Euripides has 
15 instances of βακχεύω against 2 of βακχιάζω. — The concept of non- 
human nature sharing the frenzy of Dionysos’ followers is found before 
Philodamos. In Pindar’s dithyramb fr. 70b.23 (our no. 5.2), animals join 
the dance: χορευοίσαισι χαὶ θηρῶν ἀγέλαις. In Eur. /Τ 1243-4 and Ba 
726-7 a mountain is said to dance, and in Ba 114 it is an entire country: γᾶ 
πᾶσα χορεύσει. This last phrase was clearly the model for Philodamos’ 
πᾶσα... χόρευεν... χώρα in 19-20. The entire landscape around the god’s 
birth-place, Kadmos’ city, Thebes, is depicted as dancing. 


14. μὲν. The placing of the particle links the bacchic activity of the Theban 
area (linked to the Gulf of Pagasae and Euboea: τε... te) with the dancing 
of the Delphic landscape, πᾶσα δ᾽ ὑμνοβρυὴς... Δελφῶν... χώρα. The 
two words which open the stanza, ἂν τότε (14), fulfil the same function, 
ἂν serving as prefix for both βακχίαζε and χόρευεν. 


15. χθὼν [~10] τε Κάδμου. Weil's supplement μεγαλώνυμος is far from 
certain. 


16. Μινυᾶν χόλπος. In Il. 2.511 and Od. 11.284, Homer speaks of Ὀρχό- 
µενος Μινύειος. In Pindar's hymn to the Charites, O 14, he calls them 
‘princesses of Orchomenos and overseers of the Minyans', βασίλειαι Ἔρχ- 
ομένου, παλαιγόνων Μινυᾶν ἐπίσχοποι (4), cf. also Hdt. 1.146. — The 
word κόλπος can occasionally refer to low-lying land (the plain of Argos 
in Pind. P 4.49; the Thriasian plain in Soph. Ant 1121), ora valley (Pind. O 
9.87: Νεμέας χατὰ xóAnov, Xen. Hellen. 6.5.17 κόλπον τῆς Μαντινικῆς, 
κύκλωι ὄρη ἔχοντα); see further p. 369 below; here it denotes the fertile 
plain of Orchomenos. 


16-17. Εὔβο]ιά τε καλλίκαρπος. Weil argued for Αὐγε]ία on the ground 
that Philodamos might have wanted to refer to his own provenance, as 
Skarpheia was mentioned in Homer’s catalogue together with Augeia ({|. 
2.532). Vollgraff's Εὔβο]ια is preferable to the obscure Augeia, because 
there is strong evidence for this island being famous for its vineyards. In 
Sophocles’ Thyestes (fr. 255 Radt) a fairy-tale is told that in Euboia grapes 
grow, ripen and are harvested all in one day: each day brings forth its own 
wine! In his Antigone 1131-1132, 1145, Euboia is again mentioned as one 
of Dionysos’ favourite locations. 
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19. ὑμνοβρυής. To our knowledge this is a neologism coined by Philo- 
damos. For the verb βρύω, ‘to swell, abound in fruit’, see our comment on 
the Cretan Hymn to Zeus (no. 1.1), 22. By implication the poet compares 
the country around Delphi where hymn-singing resounds to e.g. an orchard 
laden with apples. 


19-20. χόρευεν [Δελφῶ]ν... χώρα. Vollgraff (quoting a communication 
sent to him by Roussel) maintained that the letter following χόρευε may 
have been an A, A or X, “mais certainement pas un N” (1926, 263); he 
suggested χόρευ᾽ Ἑλλοπίων (which would evoke Dodona); Vallois, ne- 
glecting the certain E, suggested χόρευ᾽ Ἀσχραίων (this would point to 
Helikon). Rainer offers arguments for keeping Weil’s χόρευεν [Δελφῶ]ν: 
(1) the expression ἱερὰ μάκαιρα χώρα will, in this context, more proba- 
bly refer to the area around Apollo’s temple than to other locations, and 
(2) Δελφῶν - Δελφίσι (20, 22) would conform to Philodamos’ poetical 
practice of using repetition to emphasize concepts and to give coherence 
to a segment of his text: εὔιε - εὐίαις (2, 6), γείνατο γένναις (7, 10), 
Béxyw βαχχίαζε (10, 14), εὐκλέα - χλέουσαι (61), Ὑχυκλοῦνται 
κυχλίαν (124, 134). — It should be noted that Delphi is the very first stop 
on the god's mythical voyage. That a god journeys to the place where he 
is going to be worshipped, is a standard feature in hymns from the Home- 
ric hymns onwards: Demeter to Eleusis, Apollo to Delphi; an elaborate 
example is of course Dionysos' own journey described in E. Ba 13-22. 


21-22. ἀστερόεν δέμας φαίνων. At first glance this might be understood 
as a reference to the appearance of the maenads' torches on the moun- 
tain crags, but there is more to it: Philodamos is heir to a poetic tradition 
which sees the visual effects of these torches continued in the stars. In 
Soph. Antigone 1115-1152 the last stanza opens with the phrase iò πῦρ 
πνεόντων χοράγ᾽ ἄστρων (1146-7): the god leading the dance of the stars 
which trail fiercely ablaze through the heavens; S. then goes on to identify 
Dionysos with Iakchos (1151-2). In Eur. Jon 1074-1079 another chorus 
addresses τὸν πολύυμνον θεόν who is identified as Iakchos, the divinity 
of the nightly dance and procession to Eleusis on the 20th Boedromion, 
ὅτε καὶ Διὸς ἀστερωπὸς ἀνεχόρευσεν αἰθήρ. In Aristoph. Frogs 343 
the mystai address Iakchos with the phrase νυχτέρου τελετῆς φωσφόρος 
ἀστήρ (see no. 11.4.4). We now understand why Philodamos, before de- 
scribing Dionysos’ arrival in Eleusis, and invocation as Iakchos, describes 
the god’s epiphany in terms of stars. 
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23. Παρνασσοῦ πτύχας ἔστας. From line 14 onwards the enthusiastic 
activities of people and country have been described in imperfects: this de- 
notes background for the climactic moment of Dionysos' Delphic epiphany 
presented in the aorist ἔστας. — For the accusative as complement to Zotac 
cf. Eur. Suppl. 987, and K.-G. I 313-4. — Dionysos’ presence on Parnas- 
sos is mentioned in Pindar's second paian 97-102, Soph. Ant. 1126-30, E. 
Ion 714-17, 1125-7, IT 1243-44, Phoen. 227-8, Hyps. fr. 752, 1-3 (N.), 
Ar. Clouds 603-6; in most instances he is described as accompanied by 
dancing females: maenads, nymphs (in the Hyps. passage in words simi- 
lar to Philodamos': παρθένοις σὺν Δελφίσιν). even joining their ecstatic 
dance himself as in Ba 306-8: ἔτ αὐτὸν ὄψηι κἀπὶ Δελφίσιν πέτραις 
/ πηδῶντα σὺν πεύχαισι διχόρυφον πλάκα, / πάλλοντα xal σείοντα 
βακχεῖον κλάδον. The ritual to which all these allusions refer was still 
conducted in the second c. A.D. when Pausanias (10.4.3) reports that ev- 
ery second year a band of Athenian women, called Thyiades, accompanied 
by local women (αὐταί τε xal αἱ γυναῖχες Δελφῶν) perform a ceremony 
on Parnassos in honour of Dionysos (see further p. 279 below); in 10.32.7 
he refers to the same ritual as performed in honour of Apollo and Dionysos. 
It probably was a ‘quiet’ Delphic reflection of what mythical tales report 
about the excessive behaviour of women going out to wild places after 
being struck with Dionysiac frenzy: maenads, daughters of Minyas, of 
Proitos etc.” — The fact that Philodamos presents Dionysos not dancing 
but taking a lordly position up there (ἔστας) is another element of the new 
identity of D. constructed by this poet: not a wild and boisterous power, 
but a solemn, majestic god, very much like Apollo himself. 


27. [Νυκτι]φαὲς δὲ χειρὶ πάλλων σ[έλ]ας. The first and last words are 
conjectural. Sokolowski reports (142): “J’ai pu encore lire nettement . . 

. 6AED”. Vollgraff reports that the remains of the first letter of the 
last word do not suggest a A (so Weil, 403), but “la partie inférieure d'un 
X” (1924, 120). This rules out Weil’s own οἰνο]θαλὲς - δ[έπ]ας. There is 
also the intrinsic improbability of Dionysos brandishing a cup filled with 
wine: the precious drink would be thrown to the winds. Rainer (followed 
by Kappel) prints ἀστροφαὲς δέρας which he supposes to refer to the 
fawnskin (νεβρίς), traditional cloak of the maenads, but again: why would 
Dionysos wave his cloak in his hands? There are, however, two objects 





3 Eor maenads see Dodds, Greeks and the Irrational, 270-282 and his comm. on Eur. 
Bacchae, and J.N. Bremmer, ZPE 55,1984, 267-86. 
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which Dionysos commonly swings, thyrsos and torch. He swings the thyr- 
sos in E. Ba 308 (πάλλοντα), 553/4 (πάλλοντα xai σείοντα) and TrGF 
II (adesp.) 406 (ἀνασείει), but it is hard to find a suitable 5-letter word 
which fills the gap .[. .]ac and refers to a thyrsos; for that purpose δέμας 
is too vague. Thus we are left with the torch. Νυκτιφαὲς had already been 
suggested by Diels; the adjective occurs in Parmenides B14. For σέλας 
referring to (the light given by) a torch or firebrand cf. Od 18.354, HH- 
Dem. 52, Eur. IT 1224 σέλας λαμπάδων, Ap. Rhod. 3.1216, 4.808. Spe- 
cific parallels: in Soph. OT 213-4, Dionysos is implored to come φλέγοντ᾽ 
ἀγλαῶπι πεύχαι, in Eur. Phoen. 226-7 the chorus addresses Mt. Parnassos 
as ὦ λάμπουσα πέτρα πυρὸς δικόρυφον σέλας ὑπὲρ ἄκρων βαχχείων 
Διονύσου, and in Ba 145-6 Dionysos rouses his maenads with a torch in 
his hands ἀνέχων πυρσώδη φλόγα πεύκας; the same is attested in E. Jon 
716-7. LIMC s.v. Dionysos records two instances (nos. 149 and 150) of 
Dionysos carrying a torch. For the torchlit ritual on Mt. Parnassos called 
Phanai see p. 51f. Torch-swinging is also characteristic of Iakchos (with 
whom Philodamos will identify Dionysos in 34-35) in Aristoph. Frogs 
340-1: © φλογέας λαμπάδας ἐν χερσὶν τινάσσων Ἴακχ᾽ ὦ Ἴακχε. Pau- 
sanias describes a group of three statues in the Athenian Demeter-temple 
as follows: ἀγάλματα δὲ αὐτὴ καὶ f) παῖς xoi δᾶιδα ἔχων Ἴαχχος (1.2.4). 


28-29. ἐνθέοις[. . . . . . Ίτροις. What one would like to read here is a word 
referring to Dionysos’ followers, but it is hard to think of one which fits. 
Weil printed [σὺν οἴσ]τροις. The following observations tell against this 
supplement: (1) in Aesch. Suppl. 541, Prom. 566, 589, 879 οἶστρος is the 
dangerous insect (gadfly, horsefly) sent by Hera to drive Io mad; (2) in most 
other instances in tragedy (S. Trach. 1254, E. Hipp. 1300, HF 1144, IT 
1456, Ba 32, 979, IA 547) οἶστρος refers to a painful, destructive external 
influence, and mortals who are afflicted by an οἶστρος are its victims, not 
its beneficiaries. Presumably that is not the kind of suggestion Philodamos 
would care to convey in this stanza which paints the euphoria granted by 
Dionysos to mortals. — But in Eur. Ba 665 οἴστροισι is used to qualify the 
rush of the maenads to the mountains and means probably something like 
‘in their enthusiasm’; cf. also Ba 119. In Phaidros 265 Plato distinguishes 
four kinds of µανία, one of which is the τελεστικὴ ἐπίπνοια given by 
Dionysos. 


29-30. μυχοὺς [Ἐλε]υσῖνος ἀν᾽ [ἀνθεμώ]δεις. For these supplements 
Weil refers to Ar. Frogs 449 where the Eleusinian initiates sing χωρῶμεν 
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ἐς λειμῶνας ἀνθεμώδεις (see p. 369). The preposition ἀνὰ is puzzling; 
μολεῖν — extremely frequent in tragedy — is usually followed by either a 
plain accusative, or by an acc. ‘reinforced’ with εἰς, ἐπί or πρός, never 
with ἀνά. 

32. [ἔθνος ἔνθ] ἅπαν Ἑλλάδος γᾶς. That the Eleusinian mysteries were 
pan-Hellenic is well-known (cf. Hdt. viii 65.4 and Soph. Ant. 1120-1). Fur- 
ther on in this paian, in 113-4 σὺν Ἑλλάδος πανδήμοις ἱκετείαις and in 
149 πᾶσαν Ἑλλάδ᾽ av’ ὀλβίαν, Philodamos insists on the panhellenic as- 
pect of the cult of Dionysos in Delphi . 


33. dup’ ἐνναέταις [φίλοις] ἐπόπταις ὀργίων. Vollgraff has argued at 
length (1924, 125-177) that the ἐνναέται ἐπόπται form a highly special- 
ized category of initiates who have nine ‘great years’ of Eleusinian wor- 
ship behind them. He takes the word ἐνναέται as being a 1*-declension 
variant on the normal form ἐνναέτης, (3rd declension), ‘nine years old’, 
these years being ‘great years’ in the language of mysteries. For argu- 
ments against this interpretation see Rainer and Kappel (cf. esp. K.’s note 
140 on p. 240). Here in Philodamos' paian ἐνναέται can be taken, as in 
Isyllos' (no. 6.4), 38 and Ap. Rhod. 1.921, as what it appears prima facie 
to be, viz. the nomen agentis of ἐνναίω, ‘to inhabit’.2+ This gives excel- 
lent sense; people from all over Greece join the community of local wor- 
shippers, ‘inhabitants’, i.e. Athenians; they surrounded (ἀμφὶ) them with 
respect and affection (if φίλοις is correct^?). This inner circle of worship- 
pers at E. is called epoptai*®: they see the mystic objects and rites. The 
centre of this circle is the Hierophantes who shows them. — From HHDem. 
273 onwards (cf. Ar. Frogs 384-5, Thesm. 948) ὄργια is the word for the 





*4In his otherwise informative note A.S. Hollis, Hecale, Oxford 1990, 359, [d], errs 
when he states (à propos Suda ii 267,27 évvaétat’ οἰκήτορες) that this noun is not attested 
before the Hellenistic period. Philodamos and Isyllos are both 4th century instances. 

Qn p. 240, at the end of no. 40, Küppel offers two other suggestions for this lacuna, 
[βαῖνον] and [ὀλβίοις]: but both are metrically impossible. 

"From Plut. Dem. 26 it appears that after a first initiation one had to wait at least a 
full year before being admitted to the epopteia. For Athenians this was easy: they could 
join in the celebration of the Mysteries every year if they wanted; many (if not most) of 
them will have been epoptai. For those who came from afar this was less easy. Compare 
the position of Muslims from e.g. Indonesia, who count themselves lucky if they can visit 
Mecca and Medina once in their life, to the position of the Saudis who live in, or close by, 
these holy places. — About the Eleusinian mysteries see Burkert (1985, 285-290); also his 
Ancient Mystery Cults, Harvard UP, Cambridge Mass. 1987 passim; he discusses epoptai 
on pp. 91-92. 
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mystery cult of Demeter and her daughter; but it is also used for Dionysiac 
celebrations: E. Ba 34 and 998. The Etym. Magnum has an entry: ὄργια 
τὰ μυστήρια, χυρίως δὲ τὰ Διονυσιακά. 


34-35. Ἴακχον. A century before Philodamos Sophocles had linked Dio- 
nysos with Eleusis, and identified him with Iakchos: Ant. 1120, 1152; and 
in the first messenger-speech in Eur. Ba the maenads are reported singing to 
Dionysos, Ἴακχον ἀθρόωι στόµατι τὸν Διὸς γόνον Βρόμιον καλοῦσαι 
(725). The specific location and function of Iakchos is the procession from 
Athens to Eleusis; his name is identical with the cultic exclamation dur- 
ing the procession, cf. Hdt. 8.65.1. See no. 11.4.1 for the procession of 
Mystai in Aristophanes’ Frogs. Graf (1974, 51-58) discusses the relation 
between Jakchos and Bakchos; the rhyming of these two names already 
establishes a close association. He concludes from the evidence: “Aus 
diesen Zeugnissen geht hervor, daB dem Zug nach Eleusis eine enthusi- 
astische, den Dionysosfeiern ahnliche Stimmung innewohnte; man sang, 
schwang Fackeln, tanzte, alles dionysische Phanomene, welche auf eine 
leichte Trance hindeuten" (58). 


35-36. ὤιξας ὅρμον ἄμοχθον. Editors have followed Weil in printing 
ὥιξ[ας δ᾽ ὄρ]μον κτλ.. But δὲ in βροτοῖς πόνων ὧιξας δὲ is redundant. 
ὧιξας κτλ. follows the preceding sentence in an asyndeton explicativum. 
— In the mainstream tradition about Eleusis it is of course Demeter who 
offers the prospect of salvation. In this paian it is Dionysos who at Eleusis 
offers mortals refuge and relief, a relief which must be close to or coincide 
with the ‘salvation’ offered by Demeter. Even before Philodamos’ time 
Greeks connected Dionysos with initiation in mysteries and with religious 
revelation about life and death: cf. (i) Hdt 4.78-80, (ii) the tablets found 
in Olbia, on which see M.L. West in ZPE 45, 1982, 17-29, (iii) the gold 
lamellae found in Pelinna on which see C. Segal in GRBS 31(1990), 411- 
419 and Graf (1991). - The imagery is familiar: a haven is ‘heaven’ for 
one who has escaped from the dangers of seafaring, cf. Eur. Ba 902-4: 
εὐδαίμων μὲν ὃς ἐκ θαλάσσας / ἔφυγε χεῖμα, λιμένα δ᾽ ἔχιχεν' / 
εὐδαίμων 8’ ὃς ὕπερθε μόχθων / ἐγένεθ᾽ κτλ. -- In each stanza the 
final refrain invokes Dionysos as Παιάν and Σωτήρ. If we retrace the 
poet’s steps in these first three stanzas, we perceive that he has constructed 
a sequence of carefully selected events and themes which lead up to the 
canonization of Dionysos in these two functions. At the end of this stanza 
the aspect of Saviour is stressed, at the end of stanza V that of Healer. 
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40-52. The fourth stanza is virtually lost; any attempt at comment is sense- 
less. 


53-54. Ἔ]ν[θεν ajn’ ὀλβίας χθονὸς Θεσ΄σαλίἰας] ἔχελσας ἄστη. Weil 
read ἐ]π᾽ but Vollgraff objected that ὀλβίας χθονὸς is not what one would 
expect for Thessaly. He suggests [ῶ]ν [μὲν ἀ]π᾿ ὀλβίας χθονός χτλ. and 
assumes that in the fourth stanza the poet makes Dionysos stay in Samoth- 
rake and links him with the mysteries of the Great Gods there. A detour 
from Eleusis via Samothrake to Thessaly is a priori improbable, and the 
few traces of stanza IV left on the stone do not offer any clue in that di- 
rection. It makes more sense to suppose (with Kappel, 243) that stanza 
IV elaborated on ritual honours paid to Dionysos in Eleusis (xoi χοροῖς 
is legible); Eleusis is an ideal candidate for the description ὀλβία χθών 
in 53. — The verb χέλλω is used with a complement in the accusative in 
A. Suppl. 15, Prom. 183, Eur. Rhes. 934. — The prominent place given to 
Thessaly here is not surprising if one takes into account (a) the ‘poetics’ of 
this paian in which Philodamos wants Dionysos to arrive in Apollo's Pieria 
via Thessaly, and (b) the ‘geopolitics’ of Delphi itself: in the council of the 
Amphiktyons the Thessalians occupy the first place; see G. Daux, ‘Remar- 
ques sur la composition du conseil amphictionique', BCH 81, 1957, 95ff. 


55. τέμενός τ᾽ Ὀλύμπιον. This phrase seems to fit into a pattern followed 
in some Homeric Hymns, a pattern according to which a god is born, de- 
velops his/her specific 'skills', and is finally received on Olympos by Zeus 
and the other gods: cf. HHApollo 186ff., Herm. 505ff, Pan 42ff. In this 
song the climax for Dionysos is that he is proclaimed as Healing God by 
the Muses: see below on 60-61. — The specific mention of a τέµενος is 
surprising. Vollgraff suggests that this phrase refers to Zeus' sanctuary 
in the Macedonian city of Dion, 6 ὑπὸ τῶι Ὀλύμπωι Μακεδονίας πρὸς 
Θεσσαλοὺς χεῖται (Thuc. 4.78.6; cf. Paus. 9.30.7 and 10.13.5). At this 
location Archelaos, king of Macedonia (c. 413-399 B.C.), had sacrificed 
(Arr. Anab. 11.1.1) and founded Olympian Games (Diodorus 17.16). The 
suggestion is gratuitous but interesting. Even if one does not join Voll- 
graff in linking this paian with Macedonian politics in general and Alexan- 
der the Great in particular, one might concede, on this point of Dionysos' 
journey through Greece, a veiled allusion to realities connected with the 
Macedonian dynasty. After all, Delphi had at this time a reputation of be- 
ing in favour of the Macedonians: Δημοσθένης δὲ ἔλεγε φιλιππίζειν τὴν 
Πυθίαν κτλ. (Aeschines 3.109). 
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56. Πιερ]ίαν τε κλειτάν. In this context the supplement Pieria is obvious; 
lines 52-56 prepare for an appearance of the Muses, and in Hes. Th. 53 
and W&D | Pieria is their privileged country. Dionysos is also connected 
with Pieria in Eur. Ba 409-11 (cf. Dodds ad locum) and 565-66 (μάκαρ à 
Πιερία. σέβεται o? Evioc). 


58. This is a turning point in the text: until now Dionysos was protagonist 
and subject of the action, but from here onwards until the end of the paian 
he is object?’, first of the song performed by Apollo and the Muses, and 
then of the arrangements for Dionysos’ cult in Delphi (stanzas IX-XIT) 
and even all over Greece: πᾶσαν [Ἑλλάδ᾽ av’ ὀ[λβί]αν (149). The few 
words which can be read with certainty from the lost stanzas seem to refer 
to such arrangements: in VI τιµ-, πυθοχρή[στ-, ιαχαν, δαιδ- point to 
honour, prophecy, ritual shouting (cf. Dionysos = Iakchos in stanza IIT) and 
torches; in VII προφητ᾽ and νοµοθετ- to prophets and cult-regulations, in 
VIII neune-, σεβου[σι to procession and worship 


59. χ[ισσῶι] στεψάμεναι. For the function of ivy see the note on κισσο- 
χαῖτα in line 2. Before singing in his honour the Muses adorn their hair 
in bacchic fashion: "The Muses become 'maenads' in their greeting to 
Dionysos" (Fairbanks, 1900, 146). 


59. κύκλωι... μ[έλψαν]. Their dance is a circular one, a κύκλιος χορός, 
i.e. a dithyramb. This poem insists on the exchange of attributes. Dionysos 
is given the Apolline attributes of a glorious birth, an epiphany at Del- 
phi, and he is addressed as Paian in a song called a paian; conversely, 
Apollo's female companions dress with Dionysiac paraphernalia and per- 
form a dithyramb. This last feature, dithyrambs performed in an Apolline 
context, recurs in lines 126 and 134, and probably also at the end of the 
last stanza, in 151. 


60-61. ἀθάνατον ἐς ἀεὶ / Παιᾶν) εὐχλέα te. Παιᾶν᾽ is the central word, 
and the two surrounding adjectives are connected by te (metrically the 
three words ἀθάνατον ἐς ἀεί are treated as one; for resolution of the last 
longum of the choriamb (—~~-~) supposes that -tov ἐς was felt as a con- 
tinuum. The Muses proclaim Dionysos to be “immortal-for-ever and fa- 
mous Paian!” Gods are immortal and famous anyway, but to be the heal- 
ing god is the prerogative of Apollo, and by extension of his son Asklepios. 
Now Dionysos is admitted into the medical profession. Philodamos, who 





?"This neat phrase is Kappel’s (248, n. 163 in fine). 
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has addressed Dionysos as Paian right from the start, justifies this here at 
the climactic point of his mythological narrative: it contains the aetiology 
for this paian as a whole. — NB: there is no reason to talk of syncretism, as 
Apollo retains his identity and his prerogatives.?? 


61. εὐκλέα. In his eagerness to link this paian with Orphic cults Vollgraff 
(1924, 202-7) went so far as to interpret εὐχλέα as connoting Hades! There 
is indeed in Hesychius a lemma Εὐκλῆς: ὃ Ἅιδης, but it makes no sense 
whatsoever to introduce Hades at this point. And, generally speaking: this 
is a public poem for official presentation: it would be out of place to look 
for allusions to mystery-rites: the Orphics were a secretive group. Kappel 
(1992, 247, n. 161) observes that the entire text, and more specifically this 
stanza, are so much concerned with hymnic praise (κλέουσαι 61) that one 
need not have recourse to the nether world to interpret εὐχλέα. 


61. ὁπὶ xA€ovoat. In Iliad 1.604 the Muses are said to sing ἀμειβόμεναι 
ὀπὶ καλῆι. The phrase is (or has become) formulaic for singing goddesses, 
cf. Od 5.61, 10.221, 24.60, Hesiod Th 41, 68. 


62. κατᾶρξε δ᾽ Ἀπόλλων. ἹΚατάρχω, here intransitive, is normally used 
with a gen. or acc.: ‘to make a beginning with something’. In Alkman 
98.2 and Limenius (no. 2.6.2), 2 the complement is παιᾶνα, resp. ὕμνων. 
To describe the action of one person who takes the lead of a group of 
singers/dancers, the verb ἐξάρχω is more common. Athenaios 180d ex- 
plains /liad 18.606 = Od 4.19 by stating ἐξάρχοντος τοῦ ὠιδοῦ πάντες 
ὠρχοῦντο, quoting Archilochos 121 to illustrate his point. — The poet 
wants to make clear that this ‘enthronement’ of Dionysos as Paian is un- 
dertaken under the leadership of Apollo: it is Apollo himself who takes 
the initiative for it. ‘Apollo leading the Muses’ is of course perfectly tradi- 
tional: by playing the lyre Apollo typically leads them in song and dance 
as in e.g. Iliad 1.603-4, HHApollo189ff. esp. 201-3, Pind. P 1.1-2 and 
fr. 94c.? What is presented here on the mythological level may very well 





?!In his Saturn. 1.18.6, Macrobius cites two lines from tragedy in which Apollo and 
Dionysos seem to be identified: ὁ κισσεὺς Ἀπόλλων, ὁ βαχχειόµαντις ( A. fr. 341 Radt) 
and δέσποτα φιλόδαφνε Βάχχε, παιὰν Ἄπολλον εὔλυρε (Eur. fr. 477 N.) As there is no 
context, it is impossible to ascertain whether these lines really did present the two gods as 
one and the same. Philodamos certainly does not. 

PLIMC s.v. Mousai, shows that in archaic and classical art it is always Apollo in whose 
company the Muses are represented. There is a small group of vases (nos. 127-134: black- 
figure, c. 500 B.C.) on which the group of Apollo and the Muses is flanked by Dionysos 
on the right and Hermes on the left (or vice versa). But even in these cases the Muses are 
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be analogous to what happens on the down-to-earth level of Delphic wor- 
ship. Apollo : Muses = Apollo’s priests : Philodamos; they have commis- 
sioned the poet to compose a paian for Dionysos as Paian. 


66-105. Unless new fragments are found which fill in the gaps, nothing 
more can be said about this part of the paian. That is particularly embar- 
rassing: we would be on firmer ground in our understanding of 105ff. if 
we had some clue as to what was going on in the preceding stanzas. 


105. Ἐκτελέσαι δὲ πρᾶξιν Ἀμφικτύονας θεὸς κελεύει. This is a sim- 
ple Greek sentence, but the question is: to what does πρᾶξιν refer? We 
are quite well informed about the Amphiktyons; Strabo ix 3, (=420) will 
suffice:3° “As Delphi is so ideally situated in the heart of Greece, people 
came together there easily. This was most true for those who lived near 
Delphi: they organized the body of the Amphiktyons which has to decide 
on matters of common interest and is responsible for the care und upkeep 
of the sanctuary. That is just as well: the many treasures which are de- 
posited there and the votive-offerings have to be guarded with care and 
purity (etc.).” From time immemorial these Amphiktyons were the board 
of governors of this pan-Hellenic sanctuary, functioning as delegates of 
the entire Greek population. In 346, after the end of the third ‘sacred war’, 
Philip II of Macedon took the place of the Phocians in the Amphiktyonic 
council. 


Now in 373 B.C. Apollo’s temple?! had been almost completely destroyed 
by an earthquake and landslide, and the building of the new temple, in 
many respects a faithful reconstruction of the old one, took half a century: 
from +370 to +320 B.C. The Amphiktyons, and especially the magistrates 
of Delphi itself, must have considered it undesirable — for obvious reli- 
gious and economic reasons — for the activities of the oracle to be inter- 
rupted for a considerable period, for they took care that the naos should 
be reconstructed as soon as possible, the peristyle came afterwards. About 





centered around Apollo, and have no special business with Dionysos. 

“Cf. on the Amphiktyons Aeschines 2.115 and Pausanias 10.8.1-3. 

*! Le. the one built by the Alkmeonids during the last decades of the 6th c. BC, cf. Hat 
5.62 and 2.180. Here Paus. 10.5 in fine is misleading: immediately after recording the fire 
which destroyed the archaic (i.e. the pre-Alkmeonid) temple +520 B.C. he goes on tov ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμῶν τῶι θεῶι ναὸν ὠικοδόμησαν ἀπὸ τῶν ἱερῶν οἱ Ἀμφικτύονες χρημάτων, which 
can only refer to the temple built in the 4th c. BC: the one which remained intact into late 
antiquity and the ruins of which we still admire. 
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340/339, the year in which our paian was performed, the building as a 
whole had been roofed.** But the all-important finishing touches would 
take another twenty years: the covering of the floor of the temple with 
marble slabs, the fluting of the columns, and the making and installation of 
the sculptures in the pediments. It is highly likely that the local authorities 
of Delphi were dissatisfied with the inordinate length of this process. They 
may have instructed the poet to insert in this paian an exhortation addressed 
by Apollo himself (θεός in 106 cannot but refer to Apollo: who else can 
command the Amphiktyons?), “to give the finishing touches to the under- 
taking", ἐχτελέσαι πρᾶξιν, and to do it ‘quickly’, without any further delay 
(τάχος). — Rainer (174-177) finds a difficulty in the noun πρᾶξις. He feels 
it should have been ἔργον, for this term recurs in the inscriptions which 
deal with the activities of the ναοποιοί. But that is perhaps precisely the 
reason why: the ναοποιοί were directly and almost physically involved in 
the job on the spot, while the Amphiktyons' responsibility was at a higher 
level: they had to find and mobilize the necessary finances in a diplomatic 
way. npü&ic has such a general applicability that it might very well refer 
to the undertaking as a whole. 


The situation becomes all the more interesting if one considers the follow- 
ing: (a) in the year 340/39 Etymondas was the chief magistrate in Del- 
phi, therefore in the best position to influence the oracle and thus the pro- 
gramme of this paian; (b) he himself was to be ναοποιός in many of the 
following years. Was he the master-mind behind all this? Was he using 
the script of a religious ceremony to put public pressure on the city, and to 
mobilize money for the building-fund? 


107-8. ó[c Ἑ]καβόλος μῆνιν ε|-2-] κατάσχηι. Previous commentators 
took the central word of this phrase to be μήν = ‘moon, month’ (so Weil, 
Fairbanks, Vallois), or μήν = ‘indeed’, ‘truly’ (so Rainer); they all assumed 
that before κατάσχηι one should read ἱχέ[τας]. Vollgraff (1925, 118-23 
and 1927, 463) suggested that Philodamos refers here to the introduction 





“The ‘sacred war’ (356-346), in the course of which the Phocians robbed the Delphic 
treasures, had slowed but not completely interrupted the building activities. The details 
of the building process have been reconstructed on the basis of the rich epigraphical ev- 
idence by G. Roux, first in a paper ‘Les comptes du 4"* siècle et la reconstruction du 
temple d’Apollon 4 Delphes’, RA 1966, 245-296, then in a monograph L’Amphictionie, 
Delphes et le temple d'Apollon, Maison de l'Orient, Lyon 1979, 137-225. In ‘Problèmes 
delphiques', RA 1989, 20-43 he adduces new evidence to prove that the peristyle and its 
roofing (‘entablature’ etc.) was finished somewhere between 345-339. 
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of the god Μήν in Delphic worship.) There is no need to discuss the 
various hypotheses built on these premisses. Following an indication of 
Sokolowski (140), Marcovich proposed μῆνιν which appears to be a pal- 
maria.** In a semantic analysis of the word μῆνις Frisk has shown that it 
is distinguished from homonyms like κότος, ὀργή, χόλος (1) by 'stylis- 
tic register’: it is strictly poetical, and (2) by the fact that from Homer 
onwards it is used almost without exception to refer to divine wrath.” 
Burkert (1996, 102-122) has sketched the anthropological background of 
this concept of ‘divine wrath’. — For the lacuna after ε[ Marcovich sug- 
gested ἑ[κὰς, introducing a pun on Ἑκαβόλος, Things are not made easier 
as the stoichedon writing at the right-hand edge of the column here al- 
lows for two, three, even four letters after the epsilon. We suggest ἑ[ὴν, an 
Homeric possessive which suits the ‘Homeric’ context. — The god refers to 
himself*© as Εκαβόλος, a highly traditional epithet since //. 1.14ff., where 
Apollo’s wrath is central. Chryses, Apollo’s priest, presents his supplica- 
tion, Agamemnon rejects it, and the god becomes furious, χωόμενος κῆρ 
(44), and shoots his arrows at the Achaeans (48). That is the -- scarcely 
veiled -- threat contained in Philodamos’ lines 105-108. — xatéyw can 
have a static meaning ‘to hold’, ‘to possess’, even the inert ‘to cover’ (of 
the earth which covers a corpse), but it can also refer to a more dynamic ac- 





“This suggestion is absurd, as Μὴν Τύραννος is a non-Greek god from Asia Minor 
whose cult penetrated Greece only from the 3rd c. B.C. onwards. In Attika he was wor- 
shipped mainly by slaves, see Nilsson GGR I 838 with n. 2. 

*Marcovich (1975) states that he has checked this reading against what can be seen on 
the squeeze of the inscription acquired by his own student Rainer. 

“For Frisk's paper see his Kleine Schriften, Göteborg 1966, 390-402. Cf. P. Considine, 
‘Some Homeric words for anger’, Acta Classica 9, 1966, 15-25. — Μῆνις referring to 
Apollo's wrath: {1 1.75, 5.444, 16.711. — To Zeus’ wrath: 5.32 13.623, 15.122, Od. 5.146 
and 14.283. -- To Athena’s wrath: 3.135. - To wrath of the gods (unspecified): H 21.523, 
Od 2.166. — A notable exception is the very first word of the Miad. It is strange that Ameis 
& Hentze, Leaf, Kirk do not comment on this: the poet may have chosen this word in 
order to give Achilles’ wrath a superhuman force and impact. - Instances of μῆνις of the 
god(s) in post-Homeric poetry before Philodamos: Hes. Scut. 21; Theognis 400, 750, 1297; 
Aesch. Suppl. 163, Eum. 234; Soph. Ajax 656; Eur. El. 1261, Hel. 1356, IT 1273, Phoen. 
934. Cf. also Hdt 7.197.3. Rare exceptions to this general tendency: Hdt. 7.229 (Spartans), 
Soph. OT 696 (Oedipus himself). 

?éKüppel (1992, 258) suggests that the curious sequence θεὸς χελεύει... ὡς Ἑκαβόλος 
κατάσχηι might be the result of Philodamos' incorporating into his paian the oracle 
(μαντείαν, in the penultimate line of the entire inscription) which initiated or at least ap- 
proved the composition of this paian. It might have run e.g. “Ἀμφυκτύονες, ἐκτελέσατε 
τὰν πρᾶξιν, ὡς Ἑκαβόλος μῆνιν κατάσχηι." 
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tivity ‘restrain’, ‘contain’ (cf. κατάσχες ὀργήν Soph. El. 1011, οὐ καθέξω 
θυμόν OC 874, also Eur. HF 1210 and Solon 62.22). 


110. ἐν ξενίοις ἐτείοις θεῶν: for the Theoxenia see our note on 3-4, 
ἠριναῖς κτλ. 


111. ἱερῶι γένει συναίµωι. Kappel follows Weil ("l'expression équivaut 
ἃ διογενεῖ ἀδελφῶι”', 407) and Rainer in taking the adjective συναίµωι 
as ἃ quasi-noun; he translates ‘seinem heiligen brüderlichen Sprofi' (221); 
indeed in Soph. Ant 198 and 488 σύναιμος is used in that way. — But Voll- 
graff seems to be right that one should take θεῶν as linked both backwards 
with the ‘annual festival’ and (ἀπὸ xowod) forward with γένει, and that it 
is most natural to take θεῶν γένος here in the traditional way, viz. refer- 
ring to all gods together, cf. Hes. Th. 21, 44, 105, Pind. N 6.1, Soph. Ajax 
399, Eur. Hipp. 7, Ar. Thesm. 960. The adjective συναίµωι will then be a 
further qualification of θεῶν γένει. The advantage of this interpretation is 
that δεῖξαι... τόνδ᾽ ὕμνον can be construed in the most natural way with 
the dative: Apollo commands that this paian be presented as a demonstra- 
tion to the family of the gods to ensure that they all know about Dionysos' 
installation as a Paian beside himself in the cult. 


112. θυσίαν τε φαίνειν. This verb is unusual with θυσίαν as object; but 
in view of the semantics of this verb (trans.: ‘bring to light’, intr. ‘light up, 
shine’) it seems possible to take it as ‘make to flare’. The flames are for all 
bystanders the manifest sign of a sacrifice. 


113. σὺν Ἑλλάδος... πανδήμοις ἱχετείαις. The sacrifice is to be accom- 
panied by (σὺν) supplications from all Greeks (i.e. those who have come 
to Delphi for this festival, many as representatives of their local commu- 
nities). Vollgraff — who believed erroneously (see below n. 43) that the 
paian was performed in 335 BC when Alexander the Great had followed 
in his father's footsteps by renewing the Panhellenic League at a meeting 
at Corinth — interpreted Philodamos' phrase as lip-service to Alexander. 
Quite apart from the matter of dating, it is unnecessary to seek an expla- 
nation of this Panhellenic element in contemporary politics. About 150 
years earlier Pindar had struck exactly the same note in his sixth paian, 
another song for the Delphic Theoxenia: θύεται γὰρ ἀγλαᾶς ὑπὲρ Παν- 
Ελλάδος (fr. 52f Sn.-M = our no. 2.2). The festival as such was very much 
an ‘open’ festival: all gods are invited and asked to extend their blessings 
over all Hellas (cf. the scholion to Pindar's 6th paian quoted by us ad 3-4). 
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There is no reason to suspect the êta in πανδήμοις: although the text has 
for the most part a Doric overlay (Θυώνα 7, τάνδε 12, Μινυᾶν 16, γᾶς 33, 
κατᾶρξε 62, Ἐκαβόλος 107, ἃ 120, xóuav 125), there is also στῆσαι 139. 


118. ὦ μάκαρ ὀλβία τε χείνων γενεὰ βροτῶν ἃ κτίσηι ναὸν Φοίβωι. 
In line 113 the phrase Ἑλλάδος ὀλβίας qualified the Greeks as ‘blessed’; 
this sparks off a full-blown μαχαρισμός which interrupts the series of in- 
structions 110-140). Dodds on Eur. Ba 73-82 (cf. also Norden, 1913, 100) 
refers to other µακαρισμοί addressed to those who have been initiated into 
mystery cults; but there are various other situations in which a μακαρισμός 
is found: Hom. Od 5.306 and 6.154, Hes. Th 96, Alkman 1.37-38 (Davies), 
Aristoph. ΕΚΕΙ. 1129-33, Peace 1333-4. -- The subjunctive κτίσηι (instead 
of future χτίσει) implies that the statement is a general, ‘gnomic’ one; cf. 
Soph. fr. 837 Radt ὦ τρισόλβιοι χεῖνοι, of... μόλωσ᾽ (there, too, with- 
out the particle ἄν); the aorist form Χτίσηι implies that the beatitude will 
apply only after the completion of the temple. The choice of the pronoun 
κείνων implies also a sort of remoteness; if this beatitude were pronounced 
over the workers now or in the immediate future, τῶνδε would have been 
used. — At first sight the choice of the verb κτίζω might appear surpris- 
ing: if our sketch of the process is correct (see the comment on 105), the 
building was already restored in 340/39 and one would think that there 
would be no further need of κτίζειν; it is only the finishing touch which 
is needed. But we should remind ourselves that xtiCew is used not only 
when something is founded, established from scratch so to speak (as e.g. 
in Od. 11.263 and Thuc. 6.4.2) but also when an object is completed in 
all its beauty (as in Empedocles' inspired description of the activity of two 
painters: δένδρεά te κτίζοντε καὶ ἀνέρας ἠδὲ γυναῖκας κτλ. 23 DK); 
Aeschylus even uses the phrase τελευτὰς 8’ ἐν χρόνωι πατὴρ πρευμενεῖς 
κτίσειεν (Suppl. 139-40). Also: the pleasure of living in an ἐὐκτίμενον 
πτολίεθρον (Homer, passim) would be limited if the polis had never got 
beyond the foundation stage. Therefore we may safely interpret χτίσηι 
here as referring to the entire building process. 


119-20. ἀγήρων ἀμίαντον. The new temple will never — at least that is 
the pious hope expressed by the community in this stanza — fall prey to 
old age, i.e. decay and delapidation, nor to pollution. As regards the latter, 
miasma was a serious threat for a temple; Parker (1983, 172-75) discusses 
sacrilege as one of the many actions which may defile a temple. In this 
case one must reckon with the possibility of an allusion to a recent event: 
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in 356 Delphi had been the object of a major sacrilege, when the Phocians 
invaded the sanctuary, laid hands on the god’s treasures and melted them 
down into coins for mercenaries (Parker discusses this on pp. 172-75). 


123-127. The second half of this stanza deals with what one can only 
call a programme for sculptor(s). The combination of τύποις with gold- 
and-ivory?? is only possible for a sculpted image of a god; the text even 
contains a suggestion for the outfit of the god: ἐν αὐτόχθονι κόσμωι. 
The sculpture which is described here will not have been an isolated statue 
somewhere in the Delphic precinct but rather belong to the temple, e.g. 
pediments??; so much is clear from the syntactic link (sociative dative) in 
123 between χρύσεον (which qualifies ναὸν, 121) and χρυσέοις τύποις. 
The key question is: of which god is this to be the image? Kappel (1992, 
261-2) offers cogent reasons for identifying him as Dionysos: not only 
has Dionysos already twice been described in this poem in the centre of 
a group of girls/goddesses (22 and 58ff.), there is the circular movement 
of the dancing goddesses, θεαὶ Ὑχυκλοῦνται (124) which refers to the 
κύχλιος χορός, the dithyramb, the Dionysiac dance (cf. 59, 133/4). -- 
Moreover there is external evidence that after 340/339 BC Dionysos was 
indeed represented as the central figure of the West pediment of this tem- 
ple. Pausanias, who saw this temple in its full glory, reports what he saw 
on the two pediments (ἀετοῖς, plural): τὰ δὲ ἐν τοῖς ἀετοῖς ἔστιν Ἄρτεμις 
xai Λητὼ xal Ἀπόλλων καὶ Μοῦσαι δύσις τε Ἡλίου xal Διόνυσός τε 
xal αἱ γυναῖκες αἱ Θυιάδες (10.19,4).39 Fora long time it was generally 
believed that these pediments were irretrievably lost.4° But Croissant and 





“Other life-size chryselephantine statues of gods, probably Apollo and Artemis, have 
been found in Delphi (photographs in P.G. Themelis, Delphi, 1980, nos. 41 and 42). The 
faces, hands and feet were carved from ivory, the material representing the hairdress was 
gilded in silver or even pure gold. Cf. P. Amandry in BCH 63, 1939, 86-119. According to 
C. Stibbe, Das andere Sparta, Mainz 1996, 120-122 these statues are the work of Laconian 
sculptors probably from the 6th cent. B.C. 

"That a precious statue of central importance in the cult would be framed in the rela- 
tively small compass of a metope is highly improbable. 

In his RA (1980) paper Croissant offers the attractive suggestion that the scribe who 
copied Pausanias’ work (or, possibly, the Periegete himself) was careless here. Pausanias 
described first the East front through which people entered the temple; then, in order to 
mark the transition to the other side of the temple he made a note ‘and the West’. It should 
have been here ‘and to the West’: ... πρὸς δὲ δύσιν Ἡλίου Διόνυσός τε xal αἱ γυναῖκες 
κτλ. - In his description of the pediments of Zeus’ temple in Olympia he uses the simpler 
indication τὰ μὲν δὴ ἔμπροσθεν ἐν τοῖς ἀετοῖς... τὰ δὲ ὄπισθεν (5.10.8); the latter 
phrase only in describing those of the Parthenon (1.24.5). 
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Marcadé, members of the French School, have shown that parts of these 
pediments can be restored from hitherto neglected fragments of sculpture 
kept in the lapidarium of Delphi.*! Of course they have done their archae- 
ological work with Pausanias in hand, but they have assembled enough 
material evidence to show that, while in the East pediment a seated Apollo 
was the central figure flanked by Artemis and Leto and the Muses, a stand- 
ing Dionysos occupied the centre of the West pediment, with a tainia to 
keep his hair together, and in the dress and attitude of a kitharodos, with 
women to his left and right wearing panther skins, very much like maenads 
(Pausanias’ Thyiads). It is interesting to read the artistic evaluation of this 
West pediment given by one of the French specialists: “Le clergé delphique 
a cherché délibérément à infléchir dans un sens apollinien la personnalité 
de Dionysos", a comment which applies equally well to Philodamos’ pa- 
ian. All this taken together makes it highly probable that lines 123-27 of 
Philodamos' poem present a sketch of Dionysos in Delphic attire. 


123. In the wake of Homer's Ἄρες, Ἄρες (H 5.31), with first a long, then a 
short alpha, Greek poets sometimes playfully give different prosodic value 
to two instances of one and the same vowel: Theognis 16-17: καλὸν καλόν 
= — —vv (cf. Theocr. 6.19, Call. HZeus 55). So Philodamos here χρυσεον 


(~v—) χρυσεοις (vy —). 


124, There are various reasons to consider Kappel’s supplements superior 
to other suggestions: (1) it is good Greek syntax that the word which bears 
all the emphasis should come before the relative pronoun/conjunction (cf. 


e 


119 ἀγήρων ἁμίαντον ἃ x1.); (2) throughout the cult-song there is con- 
tinual emphasis on Dionysos as Paian: in each stanza he is twice invoked 
as such, in 61 he is officially installed and acclaimed as Paian, and the 
line preceding the last refrain ends on ἄναξ ὑγιείας (153); (3) one needs 


?'In 1975 Rainer could still write about 123-127 that Philodamos' description is "en- 
tirely visionary and symbolic" and that "nothing has been discovered at Delphi which 
could explain this scene" (307)! 

‘'Their discoveries were published in BCH 96,1972, 887-95; 98, 1974, 785-8; 99, 1975, 
709-10 and used for a tentative reconstruction of the pediments, first by Croissant in RA 
(1980), 172-80, by Bousquet in BCH 108, 1984, 695-8, and again by Croissant in his 
contribution to Archaische und klassische Griechische Plastik, ed. by H. Kyrieleis, Mainz 
1986, vol. ii, 187-197. See also A. Stewart, ‘Dionysos at Delphi’, in: Studies in the History 
of Art 10, edd. B. Barr-Sharrar & E. Borza, Washington 1982, 205-227. In BCH 118, 1994, 
353-360, Croissant defends his reconstruction, especially of the West pediment. 

“ Guide de Delphes. Le musée. Ecole Française d' Athénes, Sites et Monuments 6. Paris 
199], 83. 
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here a conjunction to link the (description of the) statue to the golden 
temple to which it belongs; (4) on this interpretation the stanza is not a 
‘Fremdkorper’ in the text, but an integral part of the theological discourse 
which runs through it: “der Makarismos bezieht sich somit letzten Endes 
auf diejenigen, die Dionysos am Tempel des Apollon wie Apollon ehren.” 
(Kappel, 1992, 265). Of Kappel’s two supplements, we prefer the second, 
ἄι σε θεόν..., because Dionysos is addressed throughout in the 214 person 
sing. 


125. Vallois’ supplement αἰω]ρῶ[ντα κλά]δον is metrically and linguis- 
tically correct, as verbs in -éw occasionally occur with the variant ending 
-άω, cf. Schwyzer GG I 728, gl; that explains αἰωρῶντα. One wonders 
why the Greeks did not always use αἰωράω; after all the verb is derived 
from αἰώρα. This description of Dionysos also makes some sense: the 
branch as a tame version of the thyrsos? 


125-26. κόμαν δ᾽ ἀργαίνοντ᾽ ἐλεφαντί!ναν]. The god's statue has to be 
"shining white as to his ivory hair." Here we prefer Vollgraff's supplement 
to -[vot, proposed by Diehl and adopted by Rainer and Kappel, as it is 
hard to see how the adjective could function as noun. Hesychius explains 
the verb ἀργαίνω by λευκαίνειν, and states that it was used by Euripides in 
his Alkmaion (fr. 73 N). Apart from this instance and Oppian Cyneg. 299 
the word does not occur elsewhere. 


127. ἐν δ᾽ αὐτόχθονι κόσμωι: ‘with an indigenous wreath’, i.e. a laurel. 
Thus, plausibly, Vollgraff who refers for κόσμος = wreath to Pindar O 
3.13, 8.83 and P 2.10, and for the use of ἐν to Eur. HF 677 αἰεὶ δ᾽ ἐν 
στεφάνοισιν εἴην, cf. also Jon 1310. 


131-136. Πυθιάσιν... προπόλοις ἔταξε...θυσίαν τεύχειν,... ἄγαλμα 
δὲ στῆσαι. This sentence runs completely parallel to the sentence which 
framed the second half of stanza IX: Ἀμφικτύονας.. . ἐν ξενίοις ἐτείοις 
θεῶν κελεύει δεῖξαι ὕμνον θυσίαν τε φαίνειν. That makes it, in the 
wider context of stanzas ΙΧ-ΧΙ, perfectly acceptable to take Apollo as the 
subject of ëtače.® It is he who ensures that at the Theoxenia and again at 








“'Vollgraff had not seen this and this led him to make a serious mistake in his long-drawn 
interpretation of this paian. As he thought he needed a subject for ἔταξε, he made one up 
himself by reading in 133 -ροις [ἄ]ρ᾽ ὁ παῖ[ς] ἔταξε Βάκχου and declared that this phrase 
was an obsequious reference to Alexander the Great. He then went on to use Alexander as 
à point from which he could attribute meanings to various elements in the text of the paian. 
Only Vallois has followed him on this track. 
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the Pythian Games Dionysos will receive a share equal to his own. These 
stipulations read like a lex sacra; cf. Athena’s instruction in A. Eum. 1003- 
1013 and 1021-1031 for the procession to be held in honour of the Erinyes. 


131. Πυθιάσιν πενθετήροις. In Pindar P 1.33, 5.21, 8.84 and in SIG 
145,38 the singular Πυθιάς is used to refer to a celebration of the Pythian 
Games; in S/G 795B and Plut. Mor. 792f the plural Πυθιάδας refers to a 
series of celebrations, and that is the case here. They are called πενθέτηροι 
because they were celebrated every fourth year (in the third year of every 
Olympiad) in the month Apellaios in Delphi = Hekatombaion in Athens = 
our July/August. 


132. [π]ροπό[λοις] ἔταξε Βάκχου θυσίαν. By his observation that the 
stone showed ]ΡΟΠΟΪ and his clever supplement προπόλοις (adopted by 
Rainer and Kappel), Sokolowski (138-138) rendered Vollgraff's specula- 
tions superfluous (see note 43). If one takes προπόλοις not only with θυσία 
but also with B&xyou, these ‘servants’ must be specialists in Dionysiac 
cult invited from abroad; otherwise they are Apollo's own priests. The 
combination Βάκχου θυσίαν ‘a sacrifice in honour of B.' need not sur- 
prise: Eur. Hel. 1333 has θεῶν θυσίαι. 


133-34. χορῶν τε πο[λλῶν] χυκλίαν ἅμιλλαν τεύχειν. At each fu- 
ture occurrence of the Pythian Games there will be a contest of choruses 
performing dithyrambs; therefore the present infinitive τεύχειν is used. 
The operation referred to by the aorist imperatives στῆσαι... τεῦξαι in 
139, viz. the putting up of a statue and the making of a cave, has to be 
executed only once. - For a contest there have to be several choruses. 
Sokolowski (143): "Je vois plutôt TEIA que TEIIO.” If he is right, one 
might consider πα[ίδων], then the competition would be between boys’ 
choruses, perhaps coming from places nearby. Rainer keeps Weil's sup- 
plement πολλῶν because the idea of numerous choruses coming from all 
over Greece is more in line with the inclusive and pan-Hellenic tendency 
of the paian: πάντες βροτοί 9, πᾶσα χώρα 19-20, ἔθνος ἅπαν Ἑλλάδος 
32-33, πανδήµοις 114, πᾶσαν Ἑλλάδα 149. — According to Greek tradi- 
tion dithyrambs had originated in Corinth (Hdt 1.23, Pind. O 13.18-20); 
in Athens they were performed by men's and boys' choruses at the City 
Dionysia, but also at a festival of Apollo, the Thargelia; in Delphi, too, 
dithyrambs were performed in honour of Dionysos, but only in wintertime 
during Apollo's absence (Plutarch Mor. 389c). The novelty announced 
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in 133-34 is that from now on dithyrambs will be performed during the 
Pythian Games in midsummer. 


136-137. ἁλιοφεγγ[έ]σιν δ᾽ ἀ[ντ]ο[λαῖς] ἴσον ἄγαλμα Βάχχου. The 
adjective is a hapax legomenon, but the expression ἡλίου φέγγος is so 
widespread in Greek poetry (Aesch. Pers. 377, Bacchyl. 5.161-2, Soph. 
Ant. 809, Trach. 606, Eur. Hipp. 850, El. 729) that the coining of this 
compound adjective cannot surprise. — Vollgraff restored sense to this pas- 
sage by his supplement; he saw that the poet compares the future statue of 
Dionysos to the rosy splendour of sunrise, and adduced /liad 22.134 where 
Achilles is εἴκελος αὐγῆι... ἠελίου ἀνιόντος, Theocr. xviii where Helen's 
beauty is evoked ἀὼς ἀντέλλοισα καλὸν διέφανε πρόσωπον ade xal à 
χρυσέα Ἑλένα κτλ. 


138. ἐν ζεύγει χρυσέων λεόντων. For the (admittedly faint) iconographic 
association of Dionysos with lions see LIMC s.v. Dionysos, nos. 441 and 
763. In what is perhaps the most Dionysiac of all dithyrambs (Pind. fr. 70 
b, our no. 5.2) Artemis comes to the Dionysiac party ζεύξαισ᾽ ἐν ὀργαῖς 
βαχχίαις φῦλον λεόντων (19-21). 


139-140. ζαθέωι... θεῶι. A tautology if ever there was one, unless one 
explains ζαθέωι as ‘supremely divine’; this might be apt for a god whose 
divinity has not gone unchallenged. Vollgraff points to passages in late 
Greek religious poems: Kaibel Epigr. 1047.2: ζαθέης Ἴσιδος, and Or- 
phic Hymn to Ap. (Abel, p. 285), 7 Ἀπόλλωνα... ζάθεον. Powell prefers 
ζάθεον, with ἄντρον (because of ζάθεά τ᾽ἄντρα, E. Phoen. 232). On this 
common word in hymns see p. 327. 


140. &vteov. A cave in which baby Dionysos lies hidden from Hera’s 
anger was one of the mythological scenes carved on the Kypselid chest 
(+600 BC, described by Paus. 5.19.6); this cave is also referred to in HH- 
Dionysos 26.5-6 and in X Apoll. Rhod. 4.1131. Of the gorgeous procession 
in Alexandria organized by Ptolemaios Philadelphos the central section 
was devoted to Dionysos; in the proximity of ‘Semele’s thalamos’ there 
was a cave showing the baby Dionysos surrounded by ivy, birds fluttering 
around it, fountains of milk and wine, and nymphs crowned with garlands 
to round it all off (Athen. 197e ff., esp. 200c; cf. also Plut. Mor. 565ef, 
Athen. 148b). 





“Kappel calls it “ein festgeschichtliches Novum” (281). 
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144. Ἀλλὰ δέχεσθε. For other instances of ἀλλὰ at the end of a prayer 
or a hymn see our note on the Palaikastro hymn to the Kouros (no. 1.1), 
27. In most cases it introduces a forceful appeal by the person or commu- 
nity to the god. Here the imperative is addressed to the community, not 
only of those present in Delphi at this festive occasion but of all Greeks 
(149): they have to ‘receive’ the god and give him a warm welcome. This 
imperative is prepared in the first part, stanzas I-V, of the paian: the god 
is welcomed immediately after his birth by all gods and mortals (I), then 
more specifically at the two sacred places xat’ ἐξοχήν: Delphi (II) and 
Eleusis (III), and on the ‘Olympic’ level by the Muses and Apollo himself 
(V). Thus myth is the legitimation of the rituals to be performed in Delphi. 


145-6, 149. ἐν δ᾽ ἀγυιαῖς... πᾶσαν Ἑλλάδ᾽ àv! ὀλβίαν. The festivities 
will not be limited to Apollo's precinct in Delphi, but will spill over into 
‘the streets’, into the civic domain of all Greek cities. 


147. κισσ[οχ]αίταις. God and worshippers not only share the quality of 
being βάχχος, they bear also the same ornament, a crown of ivy in their 
hair (see our comm. on line 1 and 2). 


151. κυκλι[. This must again refer to dithyrambic dancing. 


2.6 Two paians to Apollo with musical notation 


Ed. Princ.: H. Weil and T. Reinach, BCH 17, 1893, 569-616 and ibid. 18, 
1894, 345-89. 

Editions and Studies: Th. Reinach, 'Hymnes avec notes musicales’, Fouil- 
les de Delphes UI 2, 1909-1913, 147-169 and 332 n. 1; O. Crusius, Die 
delphischen Hymnen. Untersuchungen über Texte, Melodien, Gottingen 
1894 (= Philologus, Suppl. 53); Colin (1905); Fairbanks (1900, 111-139); 
Powell (1925, 141ff.); Petronella W. Moens, De twee delphische Hym- 
nen met muzieknoten, Purmerend 1930; Daux (1936, 521-583); Póhlmann 
(1970, 58-76); Kappel (1992, 387-91); Bélis (1992); West (1992, 288- 
300); Maria Vamvouri, ‘Fiction poétique et réalité historique à propos du 
Péan de Liménios’, Gaia 3, 1998, 37-57; S. Schroder, “Zwei Uberlegungen 
zu den Liedern vom Athenerschatzhaus in Delphi’, ZPE 128 (1999), 65- 
75; Hagel (2000). 

For a modern ‘recording’ of the music see: ‘Musique de la Gréce Antique’, 
by Gregorio Paniagua, Harmonia Mundi no. 1015, 1978, no. 3; online at 
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Austrian Academy of Sciences, Ancient Greek Music: http://www.oeaw.- 
ac.at/kal/agm/. 


2.6.1 ?Athenaios’ paian and prosodion to Apollo 


Παιὰν καὶ προσόδιον] εἰς τὸν θεὸν ὃ ἐ[πόησεν Ἀθ]ήναιος 


Κέκλυθ’ Ἑλι]κῶνα βαθύδενδρον at λάχετε Διὸ]ς 
ἐ[ρι]βρόμου θύγατρες εὐώλ[ενοι,] μόλετε, συνόμ- 
αιμον ἵνα Φοῖβον ὠιδα[ῆ]σι µέλψητε χρυσεοκόμαν, 
ὃς ἀνὰ δικόρυνβα Παρνασσίδος τᾶσδε πετέρας ἕδραν᾽ ἅμ᾽ 
5. [ἀ]γακλυταῖς Δελφίσιν Κασταλίδος εὐύδρου 
νάματ᾽ ἐπινίσεται, Δελφὸν ἀνὰ [πρ]ῶνα μαν- 
τεῖον ἐφέπων πάγον: 
[Ἡν] κλυτὰ μεγαλόπολις Ἀθθὶς εὐχα[]σι φερό- 
πλοιο ναίουσα Τριτωνίδος δά[πε]δον ἄθραυστον: ἁγί- 
10 ot δὲ βωμοῖσιν Ἄφαιστος αἴθε[ι] νέων μῆρα ταύ- 
pov: ὁμοῦ δέ νιν Ἄραψ ἀτμὸς ἐς [Ό]λ[υ]μπον ἀνα- 
κἰδν[α]ται' λιγὺ δὲ λωτὸς βρέμων αἰόλοις 
µ[έ]λεσιν ὠιδὰν χρέχει: χρυσέα 8’ ἁδύθρου[ς 
κί]θαρις ὕμνοισιν ἀναμέλπεται: 
15 6 δὲ [Τεχνι]τῶν πρόπας ἑσμὸς Ἀθθίδα λαχὸ[ν] 
τὸν κιθαρί]σει κλυτὸν παῖδα μεγάλου [Διὸς ᾱ- 
είδομεν πα]ρ᾽ ἀκρονιφῆ τόνδε πάγον, ἄμ[βροτ᾽ ᾱ- 
ψευδέ’ öls πᾶσι θνατοῖς προφαίν[εις λόγια.) 
[τρ]ίποδα μαντεῖον ὡς εἷ[λες, ἐχθρὸς ὃν ἐφρ]ού- 
20 ρει δράκων, ὅτε τε[οῖσι βέλεσιν ἔτρ]ησας ai- 
όλον ἑλικτὰν [φυάν, ἔσθ᾽ 6 θήρ, συχν]ὰ ov- 
ρίγμαθ᾽ ἱεὶς ἀθώπε[υτ᾽, ἀπέπνευσ᾽ ὁμῶς: c] δὲ Taha- 
τᾶν Ἄρης [βάρβαρος, τάνδ᾽ ὃς ἐπὶ γαῖα]ν ἐπέ- 
pao’ ἀσέπτ[ως, χιόνος ὤλεθ᾽ ὑγραῖς βολαῖς. 
25. Ἀλλ’ ἰὼ γένναν [...... ]v θάλος φιλόμ[αχον 
[. -Je δάµοιο λοι[ 
[. .]ρων ἐφορ.[ 


Titul.: nos: παιὰν xol ὑπόρχημα] Bélis: Atopa μετὰ κιθάρας] al. 1-25 
lacc. suppl. edd. pr. 1 Κέκλυθ᾽ Crusius Ἑλι]κῶνα Reinach: Προμόλεθ᾽ 
Ἑλικ]ῶνα West (1992) 15 [τεχνιτ]ῶν Reinach, Bélis: ]των lapis: [θε]ω[ρ]ῶν 
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Weil: [νε]ώ[ρ]ων Crusius: χορευ]τῶν possis 16 ἀγλαί]ζει West 16-17 
[ἀείδομεν] nos: [ὑμνοῦσί σε] edd. pr.: Altos leg. Bélis: [Aic σοὶ γὰρ ἔπο]ρ᾽ 
West 17 edd. pl.:du[Be08’ οὗ] West 20 τέ[κος Γᾶς ἀπέσ]τησας West 
21-5 suppl. Crusius 21 πυκν]ὰ West 22 ὣς nos, coll. Limenii paean. 
v. 27 δ[μοίως]: ὡς al.: ὁ] δὲ West 24 suppl. Póhlmann coll. Lim. paean. v. 
33 25 suppl. Bélis 


Metre 


Cretic-paeonic (-----). Colometry uncertain: Powell detects a prepon- 
derance of pentameters and sets out the text accordingly. He compares 
the opening line of an hyporchema of Bacchylides (fr. 16 Snell) quoted by 
Hephaistion (Ench. 14.7) as an example of a poem composed entirely in 
cretics (the first line is a pentameter). Póhlmann and West divide the text 
into tetrameters, an arrangement paralleled by PMG 1031, an invocation to 
Dionysos at a θυμελικὸς ἀγών at Delphi in paeonic tetrameters. Moens re- 
constructs strophic composition as follows: str. a’ 1-7, anti. œ’ 8-14; str. B’ 
15-18, anti. β᾽ 19-22 (... ὅμως), ep. 22-4; glyconic prosodion 25ff. Bélis 
divides into strophe 1 (1-8), 2 (9-16), 3 (16-27), 4 (27. ..), without thereby 
implying responsion between the strophes. Bélis and Pohlmann observe 
that the metre matches the musical rhythm. The drawn-out long vowels 
and diphthongs of the original inscription, which we have omitted from 
the text to improve legibility (e.g. 2 ἐριβρόμουου, 3 Φοιοῖβον) do not in- 
dicate a doubling in time of a long syllable, but rather make more room for 
the musical score when a long syllable is divided between two notes. 


Notes 


1ff. The proem of Hesiod's Theog. (1f. Μουσάων Ἑλυκωνιάδων) set an 
early precedent for invoking the Muses' help in hymning the gods, as that 
was their natural and permanent activity (ibid. 75ff.). Hesiod mentioned 
both Pieria and Helikon as homes of the Muses (ibid. 1 and 53) and the 
poets of these paians do the same (i 1 and ii 3). Pindar, Pa 7b.15-20 Snell- 
Maehler, invokes the Muses’ help in hymning Apollo as “the minds of men 
are blind when one tries to fathom the path of deep wisdom without the aid 
of the daughters of Helikon". Menander Rhetor, Sminthiakos p. 438, simi- 
larly advises the hymnist to invoke the Muses' help in addressing the god. 
The underlying thinking is: since the Muses govern song, they should wish 
to assist human song; since, by their divine birth (cf. 2-3 συνόμαιμον) they 
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have direct access to divinity, their assistance should raise mortal worship 
to a plane acceptible to god. For another example in a cult hymn (the Ep- 
idaurian hymn to the Mother of the Gods) see no. 6.2. — The expression 
at λάχετε “who have obtained as lot”, also reflects the theogonic concept 
of apportioning parts of earth and heaven to deities in mythical pre-time; 
e.g. Hesiod Th. 73f. with West’s note; HHPan (πο. 19) 6: ὃς πάντα λόφον 
λέλογχε; πο. 6.2, 20-3 with note; see vol. I p. 55. 


2. µόλετε. The standard request of the cletic hymn that the god(s) should 
come and participate in the present ceremony. 


3. χρυσεοχόμαν. Cf. Eur. JT 1237 (no. 10.4) with note (p. 325). 


4. δικόρυνβα... ἔδραν). Cf. ii. 2 Buxópurov κλειτύν. The ‘twin peaks’ 
of Delphi are a traditional motif in poetry: Eur. Ba 307: δικόρυφον; Ion 
1126-7: πέτρας δισσάς; Soph. Ant 1126 διλόφου πέτρας. The reference 
is to the twin crags called the Phaidriades, ‘Shining Rocks’, in the foothills 
of Parnassos, which overlook Apollo’s sanctuary (cf. Dodds on Ba 307). 
Póhlmann and Bélis retain δικόρυνβα (lap.), equating it with δυκόρυμβα, 
which occurs at Lucian, Charon 5. The epigraphic hymn to Apollo from 
Tenos (Kaibel, 1878, no. 1025 line 4) contains, in a list of favourite places 
of Apollo, the (plausible supplement) Δελφῶν] πε te] av. 


4-5. That a chorus of Delphic women/girls celebrates Apollo’s advent 
at Delphi is mentioned by Pindar, Pa 2.96-102 and 6.15-18 S.M. In the 
HHApollo 445-6 the ‘wives and daughters raise the ritual cry’ on Apollo’s 
advent (in the form of brilliant light) at Krisa: πᾶσαν δὲ Κρίσην χάτεχεν 
σέλας: αἱ δ᾽ ὀλόλυξαν / Κρισαίων ἄλοχοι χαλλίζωνοί τε θύγατρες / 
Φοίβου ὑπὸ ῥιπῆς. Philodamos’ Delphic paian (πο. 2.5, 21-3) describes 
what appears to be the same event, but transferred to Dionysos’ primeval 
advent at Delphi: αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἀστερόεν δέμας / φαίνων Δελφίσι σὺν 
κόραις / Παρν]ασσοῦ πτύχας ἔστας: “you revealed your starry shape, 
taking up a position on the crags of Parnassos, accompanied by the Delphic 
girls”. Eur., Jon 551, refers to a thiasos of Delphic girls who perform the 
Phanai celebration for Dionysos (see above p. 51). There was probably a 
‘college’ of girls at Delphi (= χόραι Δελφίδες) responsible for performing 
a variety of traditional religious ceremonies, as there was a famous chorus 
of Δηλιάδες in Delos with similarly varied duties (vol. I p. 143). The cho- 
rus of Phoenician women in Eur. Phoin. 234-8 wish to join the ἀθανάτας 
θεοῦ χορὸς at Delphi (sc. of Artemis, probably). 
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4-6. ὃς... ἕδραν)... ἐπινίσεται. Cf. the description of Poseidon’s com- 
ing to the Isthmian Games in Pindar N 5.37-38: ὃς Αἰγᾶθεν ποτὶ κλειτὰν 
θαμὰ νίσεται Ἰσθμὸν Δωρίαν. Pindar goes on to say that “cheerful choirs 
receive the god with the shout of the reed (= aulos)” (ἔνθα vw εὔφρονες 
ἶλαι / σὺν χαλάμοιο βοᾶι θεὸν δέκονται). As in the present paian, mu- 
sic and hymns accompany the god’s advent, and vice versa induce in the 
participants the feeling that the god is among them. For Delphic myths of 
divine advent in religious ritual see vol. I p. 97ff. 


5-6. Κασταλίδος εὐύδρου νάματ᾽: the famous Kastalian Spring which 
provided holy water for ablutions during consultation of the oracle, e.g. 
Pindar Pa 6.8 (no. 2.2), Eur. Jon 94-7. 


8-13. The whole description recalls the scene of peaceful celebration fol- 
lowing the inauguration of Apollo Pythios' temple at Asine in Bacch. 4.61- 
68 Maehler; the Pythais festival also marked the joyful celebration of peace 
following enemy incursions (see p. 132f. in vol. I). 


8-9. Not exactly a modest introduction of the Athenian delegation: “Be- 
hold, the famous giant-city of Athens... living on an unshakeable plain!” 
One notes the self-glorification involved in a city's official delegation to a 
pan-Hellenic religious centre. 


εὐχαῖσι Τριτωνίδος. Lit. “living in grateful prayers to Tritonis" ie. "living, 
thanks to Tritonis, to whom we pray. ..". Soph. OT 239 ἐν θεῶν εὐχαῖσι, 
Eur. Jon 638 θεῶν δ᾽ ἐν εὐχαῖς and Suppl. 262 λιταὶ θεῶν illustrate the 
sense of the objective genitive: "during prayers to (=worship of) the gods". 
Bélis’ “grâce aux prières de la guerrière Tritonide" (p. 65) can hardly be 
right, as Athena is unlikely to pray to anyone. 


9. Tritonis as a name of Athena is connected with Tritogeneia (see note on 
p. 215). 


9. ἄθραυστον: probably both senses of the verbal adjective are implied: 
'unshaken' and 'unshakable'. Cf. Melinno of Lesbos, Hymn to Rome, 
SH 541.4: Ὄλυμπον αἰὲν ἄθραυστον. Eur. Hec 17 πύργοι ἄθραυστοι 
(of Troy). The thought probably goes back to the Homeric description of 
Olympos as the unshakable abode of the gods: e.g. Od 6.42: θεῶν ἕδος 
ἀσφαλὲς αἰεί. In ii. the final prayer asks Apollo and Artemis to keep the 
Athenians ‘unstumbling in their houses’, δώμασιν ἁπταίστους. 


11. Ἄραφ ἀτμὸς, ‘Arabian fumes’ = incense (burnt on altars): cf. Aristoph. 
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Wasps 860-1, Antiphon 1.18, for use of frankincense in the sacrificial fire; 
its provenance in Arabia Hdt. 3.107. For smoke as the visual essence of 
sacrifice: Aristoph. Knights 1320 κνισῶμεν ἀγυιάς. Incense-burning at 
the Delphic oracle: above p. 50. 


12. λιγὺ δὲ λωτὸς βρέμων, literally "the lotos blasts clear". Both the 
volume (βρέμων) and the tonal quality (λιγὺ) emerge. λωτός, ‘reed’, a 
common metonymy for aulos. Cf. Eur. Hcld 892-3: ἐμοὶ χορὸς μὲν ἡδὺς, 
εἰ λίγεια λω-/τοῦ χάρις..., “the chorus is sweet for me if there is the clear 
music of the lotos”. At El 716-17 Euripides calls the ἰδίος ‘assistant of the 
Muses’ (λωτὸς δὲ φθόγγον χελάδει / κάλλιστον, Μουσᾶν θεράπων); 
Pindar fr. 94b Sn l. 14, refers to flute accompaniment for a parthenion, 
αὐλίσχων ὑπὸ λωτίνων, ‘to reed flutes’. 


12-13. αἰόλοις μἰέ]λεσιν. Αἰόλος is used of swift, darting motion (LSJ: 
feet of ahorse, wriggling worms, wasps), then of glittering hues (scales of a 
snake, starlight, fire, armour etc.), then of rapidly changing movement gen- 
erally (luck, song and dance, music). In Aesch. Suppl. 328-9 the Danaids 
complain “human misfortune is a many-faceted thing: no two feathers of 
distress are alike" (αἰόλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων κακά, / πόνου δ᾽ ἴδοις ἂν οὐδαμοῦ 
ταὐτὸν πτερόν). In musical contexts it signifies the rapidly changing pitch 
produced by the succession of notes: cf. E. Hall on Aesch. Pers 635-6: e.g. 
Eur. Jon 498-9 συρίγγων / ὑπ’ αἰόλας ἰαχᾶς / ὕμνων (Owen ad loc. ex- 
plains as ‘varied’ or “quivering’); Soph. /chn. 319 (αἰόλισμα τῆς λύρας). 
An interesting juxtaposition of αἰόλος applied to music (= melodious) and 
swift dance steps comes in Simias’ Egg (Powell, 1925, 119): παναίολον 
Πιερίδων ὀμόδουπον αὐδάν, / θοαῖς ἴσ᾽ αἰόλαις νεβροῖς κῶλ) ἁλάσσων. 
The Greeks clearly perceived what we might call a ‘synaesthetic’ similarity 
between music and other movements, particularly dance. In line 23 of this 
hymn the snake Python itself is described as a ‘weaving/iridescent coiled 
creature’ (αἰόλον ἑλυκτὰν [φυάν]), and the Delphic Pythian nome was sup- 
posed to imitate the sounds and movements of the Python when struck by 
Apollo’s arrows (introduction p. 92). We have here an aspect of the rit- 
ual mimesis which underlies many aspects of hymn-singing (see vol. I 
p. 16ff.): the quality of the song (αἰόλος) matches the mythical event it 
celebrates (Python’s iridescent twists and turns as he succumbs to Apollo). 





13-15. χρέχω is a favourite verb of the hymn-writers; see above p. 11. 
The original sense ‘weave’ used metaphorically for ‘weaving a song’ is 
paralleled by the expression ὕμνον ὑφαίνω (e.g. Bacchylides 5.9: ὑφάνας 
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ὕμνον). For the possible derivation of ὕμνος from ὑφαίνω see vol. I p. 8. 


15. In i [τεχν]ιτῶν is supplemented from ii 20, whilst in ii 19 ἐσμὸς is 
supplemented from this passage. That ii was performed by a professional 
chorus of ‘Dionysos-Singers’ is assured by the Pythais inscription relating 
to 128. However, as mentioned in our general discussion of these paians 
in vol. I, the inscription relating to 138 BC mentions a boy’s choir led by 
two technitai; if we supplement this line in i as [χορευ]τῶν, as suggested 
in the app., we would obtain an expression according with the inscrip- 
tion (boys’ choir + chorus leaders). This reading is only preferable if i 
is ascribed to 138 BC, which we believe likely, but not certain. — For 
the guilds of Dionysou Technitai see F. Poland, RE s.v.; G. Fleischauer, 
Die Musikergenossenschaften im hellenistisch-rómischen Altertum, diss. 
1959; Pickard-Cambridge (1988, ch. VII, ‘The Artists of Dionysos); G.M. 
Sifakis, ‘Organization of Festivals and the Dionysiac Guild’, CQ n.s. 15, 
1965, 206-14, and vol. I p. 25. 


16. Cf. Eur. IT 1237, (sc. Apollo) ἐν χιθάραι σοφόν. Apollo's role as 
chief musician among the gods is well illustrated by Aristoph. Birds 217- 
220: ἵν᾽ ó χρυσοχόμας Φοῖβος... ἀντιψάλλων ἐλεφαντόδετον φόρμιγγα 
θεῶν ἵστησι χορούς, “Where golden-haired Phoibos plays the ivory-fitted 
phorminx and leads the choruses of gods”; for an illustration see vol. I 
fig. 1. Apollo μουσηγέτης also in Kaibel (1878, πο. 1025 line 3); Pindar 
fr. 94c Maehler (Μοισαγέτας). The important point is that Apollo’s music- 
making among the gods is the model on which men base their hymning 
of the gods. For the image in art see M. Flashar, Apollon Kitharodos; 
statuarische Typen des musischen Apollon, Bochlau 1992. 


16-17. [ἀείδομεν]. Previous editors’ supplement ὑμνοῦσί σε is awkward 
in view of τὸν κλυτὸν παῖδα coming immediately before. For first person 
pl. at this point (with subject 6 πρόπας ἑσμός) cf. ii.18 χικλήισκομεν. 
The self-reflexivity of the statement “we sing...” is, of course, standard in 
hymns. That the Muses should assist the present singers has already been 
said in line 3 ὠιδα[ῖσι. 


17. All mountains tended to be ‘snow-capped’ in poetry to emphasize 
their height, but Parnassos may have been particularly associated with 
snow and freezing feet because of the winter torch-lit dances (Phanai) cel- 
ebrated there in honour of Dionysos (see p. 51); cf. Soph. OT 473-5 τοῦ 
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νιφόεντος Παρνασοῦ; Eur. Phoin. 234 νιφόβολόν τ᾽ ὄρος ἱερόν of Del- 
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phi; Call. HDelos 94 Παρνησὸν νιφόεντα. Here we have the standard 
Delphic myth of how Apollo assumed prophetic powers at Delphi after de- 
feating the guardian dragon. The same arrangement of elements is given 
by Eur. /T 1245-56 (no. 10.4); and Phoin. 226-234. 


19. [τρ]ίποδα μαντεῖον. The tripod was prophetic not only by associ- 
ation with the Delphic oracle but because the ringing sound it emitted 
when a suitable draught passed over it was thought to indicate the god 
speaking from within: cf. Himerios, Or. 48.10: τοὺς Δελφιχοὺς ἠχῆσαι 
τρίποδας; Aristoph. Knights 1015-6 ἥν σοι Ἀπόλλων / ἴαχεν ἐξ ἀδύτοιο 
διὰ τριπόδων ἐριτίμων; Eur. IT 976 Delphic Apollo αὐδὴν τρίποδος èx 
χρυσοῦ λαχών, ‘emitting voice from (within) the golden tripod’; for Apol- 
lo riding his flying tripod see vol. I fig. 2.2; in the bf. krater in Ferrara 
(fig. 2.1) the tripod can be seen in Apollo's adyton in Delphi. - Similarly, 
in Call. H 4.284, the *Pelasgians' at Dodona are described as ‘guardians 
of the never-silent urn’ (θεράποντες ἀσιγήτοιο λέβητος) (see A.B. Cook, 
‘The gong at Dodona’, JHS 22, 1902, 5ff.); Vergil, Aen 8.92, “mugire 
adytis cortina reclusis" (with R.D. Williams' note, Oxford 1962); Seneca, 
Med. 785-6; on the phenomenon generally: Eustat. ad 7/ 16.408. Reisch, 
RE V2 1678ff. s.v. 'Dreifuf, suggests other possibilities for the prophetic 
qualities of the bronze tripod: meat cooking in one could provide an omen; 
lots for sortition could be placed in it before drawing. 


19-20. ἐχθρὸς δράκων. As Fontenrose (1959, 15) observes, the sex of 
Python changes from feminine in the HHApollo (300 δράκαινα) to mascu- 
line in e.g. Eur. IT 1245ff. 


21-2. ᾿συχν]ὰ συρίγμαθ᾽ ἱεὶς ἀθώπε[υτ]. HHApollo 360ff. has “An amaz- 
ing, indescribable din set in; the monster writhed to and fro repeatedly 
before finally giving out a dying gasp.” The adjective ἀθώπευτος means 
literally ‘unflattered’ (e.g. Eur. Andr. 459), hence something not deserv- 
ing flattery, or *unlovely'. - The supplement janénvevo’] derives from 
HHApollo 360 (ἀποπνείουσ᾽). 


22. The supplements are uncertain anyway; our suggestion ὣς points to 
the way in which a mythical paradeigma (i.e. the killing of Python) often 
provides a precedent for a subsequent, observed phenomenon (the defeat 
of Brennus’ Gauls). Similarly ii 27 (δ[μοίως]), if correct. 


22-3. Γαλατᾶν Ἄρης κτλ. Cf. Callimachus, HDelos 173ff. In 278 B.C. 
Brennus led a force of Gauls into Phokis to plunder the Delphic oracle. He 
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was defeated by a composite force led by the Aetolians, but this defeat was 
subsequently attributed in Delphic orthodoxy to Apollo’s personal defence 
of the oracular site: the god was said to have appeared from the sky, accom- 
panied by Artemis and Athena. A crag of Parnassos was dislocated and 
tumbled onto the Gauls, throwing them into disorder; freak weather con- 
ditions (torrential hail) were viewed as a further manifestation of the god’s 
intervention. For detailed discussion of the sources (esp. Paus. 10.15.2; 
16.4; 18.7; 22-4 and a number of inscriptions at Delphi) see Nachter- 
gael, Les Galates 15-205. C. Auffarth, ' "Gott mit uns!” Eine gallische 
Niederlage durch Eingreifen der Gótter in der augusteischen Gechichtss- 
chreibung (Pompeius Trogus 24, 6-8)', Altspr. Unterricht 33/5, 1990, 14- 
38, discusses the perception of the god's epiphany to good effect. Note the 
statue found in Delos of Apollo with his foot resting triumphantly on a pile 
of Gallic shields (vol. I fig. 2.4). — For the expression ‘Ares of the Gauls’ 
= Gallic army, cf. Eur. Andr. 106 Ἑλλάδος ὠκὺς Ἄρης, ‘the swift force of 
Greece’; JA 237 ὃ Μυρμιδὼν Ἄρης, ‘the Myrmidon host’. 


25ff. Moens (1930, 120-1) argues that the remnants of these lines permit 
the recognition of a change of metre indicating a prosodion following the 
cretic-paeonic paian, parallel to Limenios’ piece. Pohlmann (1970, 65) 
disputes this (“wegen des fortlaufenden kretischen Rhythmus”). On ἀλλὰ 
to introduce apostrophe see p. 16 and E. Hall on Aesch. Persians 628 (cf. 
ii 39). 

θάλος, ‘offshoot’, ‘growth’ = ‘child’, by a common metaphor from the 
plant to human world, e.g. Eur. El 15 θῆλύ τ᾽ Ἠλέκτρας θάλος; id. IT 170 
Ἀγαμεμνόνιον θάλος = Orestes; no. 7.7.1, 1. 


2.6.2 Limenios' paian and prosodion to Apollo 


title: Πα]ιὰν δὲ καὶ π[ροσό]διον εἰς τ[ὸν θεὸν ὃ ἐπό]ησε[ν 
καὶ προσεκιθάρισε]ν Λιμήνι[ος Θ]οίνο[υ Ἀθηναῖος] 


"Tv ἐπὶ τηλέσκοπον τάνδε Παρ[νασί]αν [φιλόχορον] 
δικόρυφον κλειτύν, ὕμνων κα[τάρ]χ[ετε δ᾽ ἐμῶν;] 
Πιερίδες, oft νιφοβόλους πέτρας vated’ [Ἑλι]κωνίδ[ας:] 
μέλπετε δὲ Πύθιον χ[ρ]υσεοχαίταν ἕ[κα]τον εὐλύραν 

5. Φοῖβον, ὃν ἔτικτε Λατὼ μάκαιρα πα[ρὰ λίμναι] χλυτᾶι, 
χερσὶ γλαυχᾶς ἐλαίας θιγοῦσ᾽ [ὅζον ἐν ἀγωνίαι]ς ἐριθα[λῆ.] 
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Πᾶ[ς δὲ γ]άθησε πόλος οὐράνιος [ἀννέφελος ἀγλαός:] 
νηνέμους δ’ ἔσχεν αἰθὴρ ἀε[λλῶν ταχυπετ]εῖς [δρ]όμους, λῆξε 
δὲ βα- 
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ρύβρομον Νη[ρέως ζαμενὲς offdy’ ἠδὲ μέγας Ὠκεανός, 
ὃς πέριξ γ[ᾶν ὑγραῖς ἀγ]κάλαις ἀμπέχει. 
Τότε λιπὼν Κυνθίαν νᾶσον ἐπ[έβα θεὸ]ς πρω[τό]καρ- 
πον κλυτὰν Ἀτθίδ᾽ ἐπὶ γαλ[όφωι πρῶνι] Τριτωνίδος: 
μελίπνοον δὲ Λίβυς αὐδὰν χέω[ν λωτὸς ἀνέ- 
μελ]πεν [ἁ]δεῖαν öra μειγνύμενος αἰόλ[οις κιθάρι]ο[ς 
μέλεσιν: ἅ]μα δ᾽ ἴαχεν πετροκατοίκητος ἀχ[ώ.] 
[0] δὲ γέγαθ᾽ ὅτι νόωι δεξάμενος ἀμβρόταν 
Δι[ὸς ἐπέγνω φρέ]ν᾽- ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ἐκείνας dn’ ἀρ- 
χᾶς Παιήονα χικλήισκ[ομεν ἅπας] λαὸς αὐτ[ο]χθόνων 
ἠδὲ Βάκχου μέγας θυρσοπλὴ[ξ ἑσμὸς iJe- 
pòs Τεχνιτῶν ἔνοικος πόλει Κεχροπίαι. 
Ἀλ[λὰ χρησμ]ωιδὸν ὃς ἔχεις τρίποδα, Baiv’ ἐπὶ θεοστιβ[έα 
τάνδε Π]αρνα[σ]σίαν δειράδα φιλένθεον. 
Ἀμφὶ πλόχ[αμον σὺ 8 οἶ]νῶ[πα] δάφνας χλάδον 
πλεξάμενος ἀπ[λέτους θεμελίους] ἀμβρόται χειρὶ σύ- 
ρων, ἄναξ, Γ[ᾶς πελώρωι συναντᾶις τ]έραι. 
- Ἀλλά, Λατοῦς ἐρατογ[λέφαρον ἔρνος, ἄγριο]ν παῖδα Γᾶ[ς] 
τ᾽ ἔπεφνες ἰοῖς ὁ]μοίως τε Τιτυὸν ὅτε] πόθον ἔσχε ua- 


«θῆρα κατέκτ[α]ς, ool... 

«..σ]ύριγμ᾽ ἀπ’ ε[ὐν]ῶν... 

Eit’] ἐφρούρε[ις] δὲ Γᾶ[ς ἱερόν, ὦναξ, παρ᾽ ὀμφαλόν, ὃ Bép- 
βαρος ἄρης ὅτε [τε]ὸν μαντόσυ[νον οὐ σεβίζων ἕδος 
πολυχυ]θὲς λη(ι)ζόμενος, ὤλεθ᾽ ὑγρᾶι χι[όνος ἐν ζάλαι. 


Ἀλλ᾽, ὦ Φοῖβε,] σῶιζε θεό- 
Χτιστον Παλλάδος [ἄστυ καὶ 
λαὸν κλεινόν, σύν] τε θεά, 
τόξων δεσπότι Κρησίω[ν 
κυνῶν τ᾽ Ἄρτεμις, ἠδὲ Λα- 
τὼ] κυδίστα: [κ]αὶ ναέτας 
Δελφῶν τ[ημελεῖθ᾽ ἅμα té- 
xvotc συμ]βίοις δώμασιν ᾱ- 
πταίστους, Βάχχου [θ᾽ ἱερονί- 
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καισιν εὐμε]νεῖς μόλ[ε]τε 
προσπόλοισ(ι), τάν τε δορί- 
45. σ[τεπτον κάρτει] Ῥωμαίω[ν] 
ἀρχὰν αὔξετ᾽ ἀγηράτωι 
θάλλ[ουσαν φερε]νίκαν. 


1 [φιλόχορον] om. Bélis 8 ἀε[λλῶν] Póhlmann: ἀπ[. . ] Bélis 9 
βαρυβρόμων Powell 10 6 Póhlmann, Bélis 17δω[ Bélis [Eoudc] 
edd.: χῶμος possis 24 θεμελίους) nos: θεμελίους T’) al. 25 τ]έραι 


Moens coll. Eur. /T 1247, γᾶς πελώριον τέρας: κόραι edd. pr. 26 ἐρατογ[λέφ- 
ape Bélis 27-8 suppl. Moens coll. Hom. Od 11.576-81, Apollod. 1.4.1 27 
ὅτε nos, cf. v. 32: ὅτι al. 29 Moens: θή]ρ, ἃ κατέκτ[α]ς Póhlmann 30 
suppl. Póhlmann: ἀπο[πνέ]ων Moens 31 suppl. Póhimann: [... ἐπ]εφρούρεις 


Bélis 38 Λατὼ] edd.: μᾶτ]ερ Moens 45....Ίμεις Bélis. 


Metre 


Cretic-paeonic to 33 (see remarks on i.), glyconics and chor. dimeters from 
34 (Ἀλλ᾽, ὢ Φοῖβε...); o0—v»—v»— oroo—x—vv-. 


Notes 


(for parallel points or expressions see commentary to 1). 


1. τηλέσκοπον, both ‘far-seeing’ (i.e. affording long views) and ‘seen from 
afar’ (LSJ). The prominent position of certain sacred sites made them per- 
haps more conspicuous and therefore favoured by the gods above; cf. Alka- 
ios fr. 129.2 Voigt εὔδειλον (of a sanctuary of Hera, Zeus and Dionysos on 
Lesbos; our no. 4.4), and above all Delos which stood out in the sea ‘like 
a star’ (see p. 137). 


4-5. These lines enumerate by epithet and relative predication Apollo’s 
major attributes: Pythian, golden-haired, archer-god, god of music, Phoi- 
bos, born in Delos of Leto. 


4. χ[ρ]υσεοχαίταν. Cf. i 3 χρυσεοχόμαν with note. 


5. παρὰ λίμναι χλυτᾶι: refers to the small circular lake on Delos (Hdt. 2, 
170; Eur. IT 1103-4). Callimachus (HDelos 254) says swans sang there at 
the birth of Artemis and Apollo. Eur. /on 161-7, has Ion shooing swans 
away from Delphi (to stop them dirtying the oracle), telling them to be off 
to the lake on Delos. 
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6. The supplement [ὅζον... is not ideal, as one would expect a genitive 
after θιγοῦ, and one is already available: ἐλαίας. — That Leto clutched an 
olive limb while giving birth to Apollo is a departure from the HHApollo, 
where Leto puts her arms round a palm (117: the palm was a Delian em- 
blem, see p. 141 and fig. 3.2 in vol. I). It looks as if the poet was delib- 
erately emphasizing the Athenian connection here in choosing an olive as 
Leto's support (he does so again in saying that Athens was Apollo's first 
station after leaving Delos); cf. Vamvouri (1998, 51): “Qui dit olivier dit 
Athéna et donc Athénes, la cité protégée de Ia déesse". Eur. Jon 920, has 
Leto give birth to Apollo beside a palm and a laurel; we find all three, 
palm, laurel and olive, in /T 1100. Catullus 34.7-8 has “quam mater prope 
Deliam / deposivit olivam" of Artemis' birth. 


7ff. Callimachus H 4 (Delos) 255ff., gives, in outline, the following ac- 
count: the swans had not called eight times before the child was born; 
the Delian maidens sang Eileithyia's sacred song and the heavens echoed 
their strains (αἰθὴρ ἀντήχησε); the whole of Delos (ground, lake, sacred 
olive and river Inopos) turned to gold. The HHApollo merely says that 
"the ground smiled under Leto" when Apollo was born. Pindar, Pa 12.14- 
15 S.M. (no. 3.3) says that “the twins (sc. Apollo and Artemis) shone like 
the sun when they were born..." i.e. a heavenly body serves for a simile, 
rather than a divine sign. A fragment of his hymn to Zeus (33d S.M., see 
no. 5.1) describes how Delos was miraculously anchored to the sea-floor 
at the moment of Apollo's birth whilst before it had been "tossed by waves 
from winds in all directions" (lines 1-3, cf. Rutherford (1988)). When we 
compare Limenios and Callimachus with earlier authors, the tendency to 
amplify the miraculous aspects of Apollo's birth becomes apparent; cf. 
Nilsson (1955, vol.II 227) on this tendency of Hellenistic religion. A frag- 
mentary hymn to Apollo preserved in Eusebius, Praep. ev. (Mras) III 14.4f. 
= Porphyry fr. 311 F Smith (De phil. ex oraculis haurienda, ed. by G. 
Wolff, 1856, 125f.) offers the closest parallel to Limenios' description: 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε Λατὼ 
ὠδὶς ἱερὰ λάζυτο πᾶσα, 
ὀροθυνομένων διδύμων τοκετῶν 
ἔνδοθε σηκῶν, 
ἵστατο μὲν γᾶ, ἵστατο δ᾽ ἀήρ, 
πάγνυτο νᾶσος, πάγνυτο κῦμα. (4-9) 





“But when the sacred birthpangs took hold of Leto in full force, and the twin births 
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7. πᾶ|ς δὲ γ]άθησε πόλος. For the ‘sympathetic’ rejoicing of the cosmos 
when a god appears or becomes active, compare the cosmic celebration in 
tune with Pan’s music-making in no. 6.5. Note the sea’s rejoicing (ἔχλαγεν 
δὲ πόντος) when Theseus surfaced triumphant at Bacch. 17.128. 


7-8. νηνέμους... δρόμους. The miraculous calming of wind and waves 
is a phenomenon more normally associated with the seafarers’ gods, the 
Dioskoroi: cf. HHDioskouroi 23.7-17; Eur. El 992-3. However Calli- 
machus, HApoll 18, says that the sea is calmed (εὐφημεῖ καὶ πόντος) when 
Apollo approaches. Calm and silence in nature were commonly thought to 
accompany, or presage, divine epiphany: see Dodds on Eur. Ba 1084-5. 


11-12. Aesch. Eum 9-11 also asserts that Athens was Apollo's first and 
only stop on the way from Delos to Delphi. This version differs from that 
of the Homeric Hymn, where Apollo travels from Delos first to Olympos, 
where he celebrates his arrival among the gods with music and song, then 
on to Pieria (1. 216) as his first stop on the plane of mortals. City states were 
particularly flexible in their treatment of gods' movements when it came to 
asserting their own ‘special connection’ with a god. As Vamvouri (1998, 
49ff.) says, Apollo's route from Delos to Delphi via Athens supports the 
Athenian claim that Pythian Apollo is closely connected with, and favours, 
Athens. For the Attic bias to Apolline legend in these hymns see also Bélis 
(1992, 134). 


11. πρωτόκαρπον reflects the Athenians’ pride that their country Attica 
was the mythical first recipient of the gift of grain from Demeter via Trip- 
tolemos; cf. HHDemeter 450-56 with Richardson ad loc.; Vamvouri (1998, 
53). The ‘despatch of Triptolemos’ bearing the gift of wheat becomes a 
favourite motif of Attic vase-paintings in the second half 6th/first half fifth 
c. BC; for an excellent example see the rf. stamnos by the Niobid Painter 
in Basel inv. BS 1412. 


13ff. Limenios writes as if Athens had invented the paian. The Home- 
ric Hymn attributes the first paian-chant to Apollo’s inaugural ascent of 
Parnassos to take up residence at his oracle (516ff. see vol. I p. 80); for 
Callimachus’ ‘etymology’ of ἱὴ παιῆον see vol. I p. 134. 


13. Λίβυς λωτὸς, literally ‘Libyan reed’, referring to the aulos, cf. Eur. ΙΑ 
1036 λωτοῦ Λίβυος; Erech. fr. 65.7-8 Austin Λίβυος... [λω]τοῦ. 


strained within their sacred enclosure, the earth stood still, the air stood still; the island 
froze, the sea froze (sc. ... And out leapt Apollo. ..)". Cf. Heitsch (1969, I, 168). 
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15. ἅμα δ᾽ ἴαχεν πετροκατοίκητος ἀχ[ώ]. The land resounded to this 
primordial paian celebrating Apollo’s arrival in Attica and recognition as 
Zeus’ son. Compare the description of the cry of joy and wonder which 
passed through ‘the whole land’ when Epaphos was recognized as Zeus’ 
son in Aesch. Suppl. 584-585 ἔνθεν πᾶσα Bok χθών, 'φυσιζόου γένος 
τόδε / Ζηνός ἐστιν ἀληθῶς κτλ.’ Of course, here the population of Egypt 
is meant by ‘the whole land’, but Limenios’ account also refers to the 
singing of the paian by the whole population (17-18) in celebration of this 
inaugural miracle. 


15. πετροκατοίκητος, literally ‘embedded in rock’: Limenios’ boldest 
invention. Where modern poetry innovates through metaphor and simile, 
ancient Greek poets show their originality by compound attributes. 


17. If Bélis is right to read δω[ we are going to have to revise supple- 
ments of this line. Actually it is unlikely that Apollo would have recog- 
nized Zeus’ will in the Attic cries of ‘Paian!’. One might consider some- 
thing like δω[ρεὰν... 


18. Παιήονα χιχλήισκ[οµεν], sc. αὐτόν, “we call him (Apollo) Paieon". 
In Homer the healer god Paieon (e.g. Jl. 5.401 and 899; Od. 4231) is a 
separate individual from Apollo (see p. 207); this appears to go back to 
the Mycenaean name of a god Pa-ja-wo-ne (KN V 52). Later the word is 
given to Apollo as a title: Apollo Paian, ‘Apollo the Healer’. Cf. Fairbanks 
(1900, 8-13). As Kappel (1992, 32ff.) says, there is no way of establishing 
the priority of the cry ἰὴ Παιάν or the deity Παιάν, as our oldest literary 
sources have both. Limenios derives the god's title from the cry but the 
historical sequence seems more likely to be the reverse. 


19-20. θυρσοπλὴ[ξ Eouds ἹἹερὸς, an expression like Aesch. Suppl. 29-30 
ἀρσενοπληθῆ ἐσμὸν Αἰγυπτογενῆ, ‘band of Aigyptos' sons’, where the 
nuance is, however, negative. Editors supplement ἑσμός from i line 15, but 
other words denoting a chorus, e.g. χῶμος, are conceivable. 


19. θυρσοπλήξ. LSJ translate this as ‘thyrsus-stricken, frantic’, i.e. that 
Dionysos has struck his human devotees and inspired them with Dionysiac 
fervour. But the chorus in Eur., Jon 216-19, describes Dionysos killing a 
‘child of earth with unwarlike ivy rods’ (ἀπολέμοισι κισσίνοισι βάκτροις), 
pointing to the thyrsos as a Dionysiac weapon in a Delphic context. Other 
compounds with -πληξ such as ἀμφιπλήξ, ‘striking with both sides’ (Soph. 
Tr. 930; OT 417) are active in sense. One might therefore alternatively 
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envisage the Technitai as ‘thyrsos-brandishing’ rather than *smitten-with- 
thyrsos'. 


21. Ἀλ]λὰ. One would expect the poet, who was engaged in presenting the 
myth of Apollo's birth and musical epiphany (5-17), to use ἀλλὰ to return 
to his narrative and tell of Apollo's arrival in Delphi, as in HHAp. But 21- 
22 contain a direct invitation to Apollo to come to Delphi now: then, from 
23 onwards the poet resumes his narrative: foundation of altar and cult; 
killing of the monsters Python and Tityos. 


21-22. θεοστιβ[έα], φιλένθεον. Apollo is invited to come to Parnassos (= 
Delphi) which is *god-trodden', and 'fond of/receptive to divine inspira- 
tion’. But these are precisely the attributes which Apollo's advent lends 
to Delphi. Nevertheless the adjectives are not to be taken proleptically 
- “come to Delphi (and make it) dwelt-in-by-god". Apollo is invited to 
come to a place which is naturally and traditionally welcoming to his di- 
vine nature. Cf. Bacch. 3.62 ἐς ἀγαθέαν... Π[υθ]ώ: Aesch. Eum 23 (on 
the Korykian cave at Delphi): δαιμόνων ἀναστροφή, ‘haunt of gods’. 


23, οἰ]νῶίπα], dark and gleaming, like wine. Either the poet has forgotten 
that Apollo is supposed to have golden hair, or the emphasis of the word 
lies on ‘gleaming’ rather than ‘dark’. The sheen on Apollo's hair was 
produced by using olive-oil as an unguent; the description of Apollo's oily 
hair in Callimachus H 2.38f. presumably reflects the cult practice of oiling 
the head and hair of statues of Apollo. — Apollo ties his hair with sprigs 
of laurel preparatory to combat with Python in the manner of a contestant 
at the Pythian games. The mythical act is, of course, emblematic of the 
human agon. 


24-5. θεμελίους, ‘foundations’, also in |! 12.28, 23.255, cf. Thuc. 1.93.1 
and 3.68.3. The HHymn 294-5 describes the laying of the foundation- 
stones of Apollo's temple as follows: ... διέθηκε θεµείλια Φοῖβος Ἀπόλ- 
λων / εὐρέα xol μάλα μακρὰ διηνεχές. Its author — like Limenios — 
mentions only one rival whom Apollo had to overcome to establish his au- 
thority in Delphi, but there was a more complex tradition. Aesch. Eum. 1ff. 
names Apollo as the final incumbent at the oracle following Ge, Themis, 
and Phoibe, and suggests that succession was peaceful. Euripides (IT 
1245ff.), however, records first the fight with Python, then how Apollo 
‘saw off’? Themis, Earth's child, from Delphi (1260 ἀπενάσσατο), upon 
which Earth fashioned dreams as rivals to Apollo's prophetic monopoly. 
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Apollo appealed successfully to Zeus to quell this challenge to his author- 
ity. For the succession myth at Delphi see Sourvinou-Inwood (1987) and 
vol. I p. 95ff. 


25. Γ[ᾶς πελώρωι συναντᾶις τ]έραι. The reference is to Python. To 
Moens’ parallel add Eur. Jon 989 δεινὸν τέρας, said of Gorgon, child of 
Ge, who battled with Athena in the Gigantomachia. 


26. ἐρατογ[λέφαρον, if the supplement is right, the god's quality of being 
‘lovely-eyed’ refers not just to his pleasing appearance but to the fact that 
the worshipper hopes he will regard him with ‘loving eye’, i.e. mercifully; 


cf. Bacch. 11.15-17 ἵλεώι... βλεφ[άρω]ι (of Apollo). 


ἔρνος, literally ‘offshoot’ in the plant world, is a common metaphor for 
human children: cf. Pindar fr. 33c.2 S.-M. ἱμεροέστατον ἔρνος, said of 
Delos, ‘daughter of the sea’; Bacch. 5.58 Herakles, ἔρνος Διὸς; no. 7.7.1, 
line 10; no. 3.1, 6. As Maehler on Bacch. 5.87 points out, in Homer only 
as a simile: ἔρνει ἴσος. Aeschylus Eum. 666 exploits the ambiguity of 
the word by pointing out that Athena was born ‘like a young plant’ (oiov 
ἔρνος) without a mother's womb. The metaphor is comparable to θάλος, 
ὄζος, ‘shoot’, ‘branch’, also botanical metaphors for human offspring. 


27-8. Póhlmann accepts Moens' conjecture that these lines contained an 
allusion to the attempted rape of Leto by Tityos. This gives good sense to 
the partially preserved line 28. The earliest account of Tityos' attempt to 
rape Leto is Od. 11.576-81; Apollo is not mentioned there. His revenge 
on Tityos is reported by (i.a.) Pherekydes ap. © Pind. P 4.160b (= FGrH 
3 F 56); Apoll. Rh. 1.759-62; Plut. Pelopidas 16; in art: LIMC s.v. Apollo 
1069-1072. Cf. Gantz (1996, 39). 


29. Moens’ supplement θῆρα κατέκτ[α]ς, cannot be made to fit the paeonic 
metre, but Póhlmann's reading 0/jp, ἃ (fem.) κατέκτ[α]ς does not give 
easy sense. 


33. πολυκυ]θὲς, ‘hiding much’, from κεύθω, aor. ἐ(κε)κυθον. The adjec- 
tive points to the many treasures under lock and key in the treasure-houses 
of Delphi. For Delphi's proverbial wealth see p. 328. 


34. Ἀλλ᾽ ὦ Φοῖβε.... The change in metre to (predominantly) glyconics 
marks the transition to the prosodion. For apostrophic ἀλλὰ see note on 
l. 27 of paian i. 
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39-42. For the protection of members of a household by divinities cf. 
Aesch. Eum. 958-967. 


47. The element of diplomacy in a Greek theoria (sacred embassy) to 
a pan-Hellenic centre of worship is apparent in Limenios’ prayer for the 
welfare of the imperial power of Rome: the hymn seeks to please various 
masters: Apollo, Delphi, Athens and Rome. Bélis (1992, 140f.) argues 
that both paians were performed at the Athenian Pythais in 128 B.C. with 
a view to establishing the credentials of the Athenian Technitai against 
those of their chief rivals, the Technitai of the Isthmus and Nemea. She 
maintains that there is evidence of a certain disfavour in the Delphic Am- 
phictyony in 134 B.C. toward the Athenians, contrasting with marks of 
favour in 125. The magnificent Pythais of 128 with its two elaborate pa- 
ians, she argues, may have sought, and brought about, this change of heart 
in the Amphictyony toward the Athenian guild. We have argued in vol. I 
that it seems to us more likely that the two paians were performed at two 
consecutive Pythaides (138 and 128 BC). 


Chapter 3 


Delos 


Fragments of Pindar’s Deliaka! 


Text: Snell & Maehler (1975) 

Editions and studies: Bona (1988); G.B. D’ Alessio, ‘Pindaro, peana VIIb 
(fr. 52h Sn.-M.)’, Proc. of the XIX Int. Congress of Papyrology (2 vols), 
Cairo 1992, vol. i 353-73; id., ‘Una via lontana dal cammino degli uomini 
(Parm. frr. 1+6 D.-K.; Pind. Ol. VI 22-7; pae. VIIb 10-20)’, SFIC 13, 1995, 
143-81; Rutherford (1988); E. Simon, ‘Pindar und Delos’, Jb. d. deutschen 
archäologischen Instituts, 112, 1997, 247-59; Rutherford (2001). 
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Ἄπολλο[ν ---νν--] στρ. α΄ 
σὲ xal. [ν--- 

v .] ματέρ[ 

παιαν[ 

στεφ[ ] εὐανθέος 

ἔρνεσ[ 

μή polt 

ἀρχομ[ 

ἥρωϊ[ Ίχων 

χελαδήσαθ᾽ ὕμνους, 

Ὁμήρου [. . . . τρι]πτον κατ᾽ ἀμαξιτὸν 
ἰόντες, a]. . . . . ἀλ]λοτρίαις ἀν᾽ ἵπποις, 
ἐπεὶ UL. ος: π]τανὸν ἅρμα 





! We use this designation for Pindar’s cult songs written for performance in Delos by 
analogy with Simonides’ Deliaka, so-called in a scholion citing lines by him èx τῶν 
Δηλιακῶν (=PMG 539). 
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15 ἐ]πεύχο[μαι] δ᾽ Οὐρανοῦ T’ εὐπέπλωι θυγατρὶ 
Μναμ[ο]σύ[ν]αι χόραισί τ᾽ eù- 
μαχανίαν διδόμεν. 
τ]υφλα[ὶ yale ἀνδρῶν φρένες, 
ὅ]στις ἄνευθ᾽ Ἑλυκωνιάδων 
20 βαθεῖαν ε. . [. .] . ων ἐρευνᾶι σοφίας ὁδόν. 


ἐμοὶ δὲ τοῦτο[ν δ]ιέδω- ἄντ. α΄ 
x . v] ἀθάνατ[ο]ν πόνον... 


(desunt vv 18) 


ἐπ. α 
Λ]υνας: τί πείσομα[ι 
ἢ Διὸς οὐκ ἐθέλο[ισα 
Κοίου θυγάτηρ n| 
45 ἄπιστά ujo]. δέδο[ι]κα χαμ[ 
δέ μιν ἐν πέλ[α]γ[ο]ς 
ῥιφθεῖσαν εὐαγέα πέτραν φανῆναι[: 
χαλέοντί μιν Ὀρτυγίαν ναῦται πάλαι. 
πεφόρητο δ᾽ én’ Αἰγαῖον θαμά: 
50 τᾶς ὃ κράτιστος 
ἐράσσατο μιχθείς 
τοξοφόρον τελέσαι γόνον 
ad finem poem. desunt vv 5 


tit ΠΓ ]. [L . JAIE ΕΙΣ AHAO[N: II[AAA]HNI[T]AI® Snell (in app.): 
II[AIAN ΠΡΟΣΟΔΙΑΚΟΣ ΔΗΛΠΑΣΙΤΑΙΣ Rutherford coll. 178 et Π26 1] 
τρι]πτὸν Lobel; ἄτρι]πτον D'Alessio: [πολύτρι]πτον Werner: στι]πτὸν vel πολύ- 
στι]πτον possis [δὲ μὴ Snell: [Exàc D'Alessio (1995) 12 ἀ[λλ' ἀλ]λοτρίαις 
Lobel, Snell: ἀλ[λ᾽ οὐκ ἀλ]λοτρίαις Di Benedetto (1991), D'Alessio 13 αὖ 
vel αὐ[τοὶ ἐς π]τανὸν -- ἀνέβα]μεν Snell in app. — 15-19 suppl. G.H. 20 
ἐμ[πα]τῶν Snell in app.: ἐλα[ύ]νων D'Alessio (1995): ἐλθ[όν]των G.H. 22- 
xev vel -xay 42 εὐνᾶς G.-H.: ..σ]ύνας Snell propter accentum ΠΕΙΣΟΜ 
II: ΠΕΙΘΟΜ II* 43 οὐκ ἐθέλο[ισα ἐμβῆναι λέχος e.g. Snell 44 π[όντονδ᾽ 
ἔφυγεν Snell 45 KAM[, ΚΑΙΣΊ vel sim: κἀσ[εβῆ λέγειν: φάτις] Snell, Wil- 
amowitz: κἄμετρ᾽ possis 
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Metre 


Aeolic. Because of the many uncertainties owing to the fragmentary state 
of the text we give a scansion only of complete verses (after Snell). 





ΣΤΡ 

1 ο να wil ^gl —? 
v—vu—va]| 

10 dusu] 

11 eae Swe via ^gl——? 

12 € ο 

13 w= --ῳ- yj 

15 πε fetes PRE 

16 wees 

17 —vuv—uv-] 

18 v—v——vuy| 

19 Lyu uu - 

20 ve—9[ Jo-v— veel 

ΕΠ 

42 — 

43 -ωυ--ωυ-. 

44 mI 

45 v—u—u— 

46 vu—vu— | 

47 σον ο 

48 ν--ωυ--ωυ------ῳ--| 

49 ο 

50 --υ--ν] 

51 υ--υν----] 

52 vu 


| 


(53-57 missing) 


Notes 


Title: Snell suggests the supplement II[AAA]HNI[T]AI®, referring to a 
chorus from Pallene (the westernmost promontory of Chalkidike). Ruther- 
ford’s supplement II[AIAN ΠΡΟΣΟΔΙΑΚΟΣ ΔΗΛΠΑΣΙΤΊΑΙΣ trans- 
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lates ‘a prosodion-paian for the members of the theória to Delos’. It 15 per- 
haps unlikely that the title left the provenance of the chorus open, as else- 
where Pindar’s ancient editors were keen to identify the polis concerned. 


3. Because of the accent over µατέρ| not vocative but an oblique case. Leto 
is almost certainly meant. 


8. ἀρχομί . Presumably a reference to the ‘beginning’ of the song, e.g. 
ἀρχομένωι with µοι in the previous line. 


10f. κελαδήσαθ’᾽, 2nd person plural, probably imperative, seems to ad- 
dress the same set of people as ἰόντες, masculine, and therefore likely 
to be the chorus members who are instructed to raise the hymn. Cf. N 
4.16 ὕμνον κελάδησε (cod.: υἱὸν Bergk). Such 2nd person adhortations 
are too common in hymns to require comment. The chorus is then [?in- 
structed to travel (or ποῦ] along Ὁμήρου | τρι]πτον οτ | στι]πτὸν xat 
ἁμαξιτόν, where ‘wagon- track of Homer’ of course refers to Homeric 
epic. Then in the following line the metaphor is extended in the expression 
‘on others’ mares’. However, because of the gaps, we cannot be certain 
whether this chorus is supposed to follow in Homer’s tracks or not, nor 
whether ‘on others’ mares’ is negated or not. Rutherford (2001, 247ff.) 
discusses suggestions to date, without reaching a firm conclusion. His pre- 
vious work (Rutherford, 1988), based on Snell’s text, argued that Pindar 
was deliberately distancing himself here from the account of the birth of 
Apollo and Artemis in the HHApollo. — For examples of Pindar’s ‘recep- 
tion’ of Homer, one may consider his account of the Bellerophon myth 
in O 13.60ff. (going back to ZI. 6.145ff.), or P 11.17-58, the murder of 
Agamemnon and Cassandra. — It is interesting that in the opening of his 
Aitia Callimachus employs a similar image of the poetic ‘beaten path’; 
Apollo instructs the poet ‘not to travel where the wagons roll, nor to drive 
your chariot along an identical path to that of others... but along untrav- 
elled paths’ (fr. 1.25-28 τὰ μὴ πατέουσιν ἅμαξαι / τὰ στείβειν, ἑτέρων 
δ᾽ ἴχνια μὴ καθ’ ὁμὰ / δίφρον ἐλ]ἄν... ἀλλὰ κελεύθους / ἀτρίπτους 
with Hopkinson's discussion (1988, 88-90)). Callimachus uses forms of 
both verbs ~ τρίβω, στείβω (26 στείβειν, 28 ἀτρίπτους) - which might 
provide a supplement for Ίπτον in |. 11. Callimachus goes on to draw a 
polemical contrast between the noise of asses' braying which typifies the 
commonly frequented track and the singing of the cicadas which charac- 
terizes his steep and solitary path ‘off the beaten track’. One cannot help 
but think that some such contrast is implied by Pindar between *Homer's 
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(much-trodden) wagon-track’ and the ‘flying chariot’ of the Muses (12-13) 
which he, presumably, prefers. 


15Η. The appeal to the Muses to grant Pindar the ‘wisdom’ (20) necessary 
to sing authoritative song chimes with the similar sentiment in Pa 6.50- 
61 (our no. 2.2). ‘Mnemosyne and daughters’ is a standard expression 
for the collective of Muses, cf. Pa 6.54-6, where both parents of the Muses 
are mentioned: Μο[ῖ]σαι... κε[λαι]νεφεῖ σὺν / πατρὶ Μναμοσίύν]αι τε; 7 
6.75. For a philosopher’s view of the role of the Muses in poetic inspiration 
see Plato, Phaedrus 245a and Jon 533d-34e. 


16. εὐμαχανίαν, the opposite of ἁμαχανία as in Pa 6.53 (ἀμάχανον), the 
witlessness of which only the Muses can cure poets. 


22. διέδω[κ.ν]. Either 34 person singular or plural. The plural is more 
likely in view of the reference to Muses in the plural in the previous sen- 
tence. Pindar says (the Muses) have given him the ‘undying task’ sc. of 
composing poetry for such sacred occasions as the present one. For a sim- 
ilar thought see Pa 6.54-58 (with our comment). 


35. πατ]ρώαν “Exaée[y is read on the papyrus, pointing to a feminine 
individual called Hekaerg(a); this may well be Artemis called by an ep- 
ithet normally reserved for Apollo, 'far-shooter' (see note on Aristoph. 
Thesm. 972, our no. 11.3.3). Artemis is, of course, the archer goddess 
and in l. 52 τοξοφόρον γόνον may well apply to the divine twins, not 
just Apollo. It is not, however, certain that πατ]ρώαν belongs with an ac- 
cusative 'Exaép[vav. | 


42. ti πείσομαι. S.-M assume Asteria is speaking: ‘what will I suf- 
fer?’ (sc. at the hands of Zeus). Rutherford, picking up a suggestion of 
D'Alessio, believes Pindar (or rather, the chorus) is speaking: ‘What will I 
believe?’ I.e. Pindar is expressing scepticism about the truth of the myth of 
Zeus’ attempted rape of Asteria. But, although perfect forms of πείθοµαι 
such as πέπεισμαι. πέποιθα, may mean ‘believe’, it is doubtful whether 
the future can have this meaning. Moreover the future of πάσχω is com- 
mon when a speaker wonders what will be his fate, e.g. Aesch. Suppl. 777 
(Danaids speaking) τί πεισόμεσθα;. 


44 (cf. 50). Asteria and Leto are sisters in Hes. (Theog. 404-409), daugh- 
ters of Koios and Phoibe. 


44. The supplement π[όντονδ᾽ ἔφυγεν fits well with e.g. Call. HDelos 
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37-8: βαθὺν ἥλαο τάφρον / οὐρανόθεν φεύγουσα Διὸς γάμον, “you 
jumped from heaven into the deep (trench) when fleeing Zeus’ advances". 


ἐν πέλαγος. Pindar occasionally has ἐν + accusative to indicate direction. 
Cf. our comment on his Athenian dithyramb (no. 7.1, line 1). 


47. εὐδγής, ‘bright, clear, conspicuous’, perhaps from εὐ-αυγής (LSJ). No 
doubt an allusion to the meaning of Delos (‘clear’), as in fr. 33c5-6 (our 
no. 5.1); cf. Rutherford ad loc. and n. 29. 


48. Callimachus, HApollo 59, and Apoll. Rhod. 1.537 equate Ortygia 
with Delos, whilst the HHApollo (15-16) distinguishes Delos (birthplace 
of Apollo) from Ortygia (birthplace of Artemis); cf. Pindar Ν 1.2-3 'Op- 
τυγία, δέμνιον Ἀρτέμιδος, / Δάλου κασιγνήτα, “Ortygia, birthplace of 
Artemis, sister of Delos”. Strabo 10.5.5 says that Ortygia was an ancient 
name for Delos or Rheneia, so presumably the HHApollo means Rheneia 
by Ortygia as birthplace of Artemis. A scholion on Call. HApollo 59 ex- 
plains the name Ortygia (applied to Delos) as follows: “Delos was called 
Ortygia because Leto turned into a quail when she went to Delos in flight 
from Hera" (Ὀρτυγία δὲ fj Δῆλος ἀπὸ τοῦ τὴν Λητὼ εἰς ὄρτυγα µεταβλ- 
ηθεῖσαν εἰς τὴν Δῆλον ἐλθεῖν φεύγουσαν τὴν Ἤραν). 


ναῦται. Call. HDelos 316-24, records the odd ritual sailors perform on 
Delos: they run round the altar (presumably the famous altar of horns) 
beating it, and bite the trunk of the sacred olive tree with their hands tied 
behind their back — a game invented by a Delian nymph for the adolescent 
Apollo. 


49. πεφόρητο, cf. fr. 3341 ἦν γὰρ τὸ πάροιθε φορητὰ (no. 5.1), with our 
note. The story that Asteria jumped into the sea and turned into a ‘conspic- 
uous rock’ (47) is a telescoped version of the more elaborate story accord- 
ing to which the island Asteria drifted over the Aegean before columns 
grew under the floating island when Apollo was born. 


50. τᾶς. With ἐράσσατο the genitive suggests ‘he conceived a passion 
for her’ (Asteria), clearly wrong because Leto is the mother of the ‘arrow- 
shooting brood’ (52). G.-H. suggested that τᾶς, for a¢, might be equiv- 
alent to ἕως, a suggestion accepted reluctantly by Rutherford. However, 
one might take τᾶς as genitive of the normal relative pronoun, requiring à 
further genitive in 53 such as ἀδελφῆς or κασιγνήτας (since Asteria and 
Leto are sisters, cf. note on line 44). Our reading follows Snell in suppos- 
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ing that Pindar is using (or inventing, cf. Mineur (1984, p. 75)) a version 
of the story according to which Zeus fell in love with Leto’s sister Asteria 
first, and then took Leto when Asteria had rejected him. For the relations 
between the two mythical figures and for Callimachus’ dependance on, and 
divergence from, Pindar, cf. Depew (1998). 


3.2 Paian 5, For the Athenians 


35 [-- We ουν Εὔ-] 
βοιαν ἕλον χαὶ ἔνασσαν: 


inte Δάλι’ Ἄπολλον: 
χαὶ σποράδας φερεμήλους 
ἔκτισαν νάσους ἐρικυδέα τ᾽ ἔσχον 
40 Δᾶλον, ἐπεί σφιν Ἀπόλλων 
δῶχεν ὃ χρυσοχόμας 
Ἀστερίας δέμας οἰκεῖν: 


inte Δάλι’ Ἄπολλον: 
Λατόος ἔνθα µε παῖδες 
45 εὐμενεῖ δέξασθε νόωι θεράποντα 
ὑμέτερον κελαδεννᾶι 
σὺν μελιγάρυϊ παι- 
ἄνος ἀγαχλέος ὀμφᾶι 


Metre 
A monostrophic composition of nine five-line-long dactylo-epitrite stanzas 
of the form -D—-|Dele—D-||D—|DD-. 


Notes 


For the refrain cf. Soph. OT 154 ἰήιε Δάλιε Παιάν. 


35. The subject of ἕλον xoi ἔνασσαν is supplied by the marginal note in 
the papyrus beside line 35 [... Jan’ Ἀθηναίων, ‘(...)from the Athenians’. 
Athens’ claim to be the motherland of the Ionian people was underpinned 
by the myth of Ion, son of Apollo, legendary king of Athens, and forefather 
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of the Ionian people. Cf. Euripides’ Jon 1581-88, and P.J. Rhodes, Comm. 
Ar. Ath. Pol., Oxford 1981, 66. 


38f. σποράδας νάσους, the ‘scattered isles’, not the Sporades (off the W. 
coast of Asia Minor), which were contrasted with the Cyclades, grouped 
in a circle round Delos; cf. Eur. Jon 1583 (sc. the Ionians) Κυκλάδας 
ἐνοικήσουσι νησαίας πόλεις. 


φερεμήλους. X notes (as variant or explanation) πολυμήλους; G./H. say 
there is little to choose between these readings, although πολύμηλος recurs 
twice in Pindar, φερέμηλος nowhere. 


39-40. ἔσχον / Δᾶλον, ‘they obtained Delos’: mythical confirmation of 
Athens’ power over Delos, first exercised by Peisistratos (Hdt. 1.64; Thuc. 
3.104), then explicitly after 478 when, in conjunction with the founding 
of the Delian League, Athenian amphiktyons administered the Delian cult 
jointly with inhabitants of the island (cf. Bruneau & Ducat, 1965). Lines 
40-42 (ἐπεί σφιν Ἀπόλλων... δῶχεν) provide the divine legitimation for 
the act. 


41. Ἀστερίας δέµας. Cf. Paian 7b (no. 3.1). Myth told that Leto’s sister, 
Asteria, escaped Zeus’ lustful advances by plunging into the sea, where she 
was turned into a rock (Callimachus HDelos 36-40). Pindar’s expression 
‘body of Asteria’ suits this myth of a woman’s body turned rocky isle. 


44-48. Elaborate phrasing and hymnic rhetoric. Relative ἔνθα links the 
request (δέξασθε) made by the poet with the preceding praise of Delos. 
µε links up with θεράποντα / ὑμέτερον (suggesting devotion to the gods) 
by hyperbaton; θεράποντα ὑμέτερον is juxtaposed with χελαδεννᾶι, first 
attribute of the poet’s gift to the gods, the paian, which is lavishly en- 
dowed with pleasing attributes: “with the sounding voice of the famous, 
honey-voiced paian". A good example of the poet employing his gifts to 
formulate a pleasing offering for the ears of the gods, and indirectly, of 
course, his human clients (the Athenians, in this case). 


45. The wish “receive me, your musician servant, graciously” recurs at Pa 
6.5-6: ἐν ζαθέωι µε δέξαι χρόνωι / ἀοιδίμων (ἀοίδιμον al.) Πιερίδων 
προφάταν, “receive me at this holy time, the prophet of the Muses of 
Pieria, famed in song”. The emphasis on the poet’s poetic and musical 
gifts in these and similar passages is less a question of boasting to a hu- 
man audience than of stating his credentials before the god. The ability 
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to compose a ‘honey-voiced paian’ (47) qualified the composer to lead a 
civic chorus in worshipping the god (cf. Furley, 1993b, 33-35). 


The Σ in the papyrus beside this line — Πάνδωρο(ν) Ἐρεχ(θέως) Αἶκλον 
— seems irrelevant as a comment or variant on line 45; G./H. suggest that 
the note belonged with that on 1. 35-6, describing the Ionians who migrated 
from Attica. Aiklos is mentioned by Strabo 10.1.8 as an Athenian founder 
of Eretria in Euboea, Kothos (= Pandoros?) of Chalkis (cf. ps.-Skymnos 
Periegesis 571ff.). On the other hand, the accusative case, if correctly 
restored by S.-M., does not accord with the Ionian Athenians as subject. 


3.3 Paian /2, ?For the Naxians 


20 


Γ. ]με|-.....|ωνιο[ 
...]-ototw ἐννέ[α Μοί]σαις 


κ]αλὰ δ᾽, Ἄρτεμι, . [. .] . ωἴονασ[ 
λέ]χος ἀμφέπο[ισ᾽ ἄν]θεα τοιᾶ[σ- 

δ] ὑμνήσιος δρέπηι' θαμὰ δ᾽ ἔρ[χεται 
Να]ξόθεν λιπαροτρόφων θυσί[α(ι) 
μή]λων Χαρίτεσσι μίγδαν 

Κύ]νθιον παρὰ κρημνόν, ἔνθα [ 
χελαινεφέ᾽ ἀργιβρένταν λέγο[ντι] 

Ζῆνα καθεζόμενον 

κορυφαῖσιν ὕπερθε φυλάξαι π[ρ]ονοί[αι,] 
ἁνίκ᾽ ἀγανόφρων 

Κοίου θυγάτηρ λύετο τερπνᾶς 

ὠδῖνος: ἔλαμψαν δ᾽ ἀελίου δέμας ὅπω[ς] 
ἀγλαὸν ἐς φάος ἰόντες δίδυμοι 

παῖδες, πολὺν ῥόθ[ο]ν ἵεσαν ἀπὸ στομ[άτων 


Ἐ]λείθυιά τε xoi Λά[χ]εσις: τελέσαι δ᾽ ολ[ 


κα]τελάμβανον . [. . . | 
. ] ἐφθέγξαντο δ’ ἐγχώριαι 
ἀγ]λαὸς ἃς dy’ ἐρχε[. ] .. . { 


inscr. [Ναξίοις εἰς Δῆλον] Snell 3 χ]αλὰ nos: μ]άλα Snell Ἄρτεμι nos: 
Ἀρτέμιδ[ G.H. Λα]τῶϊον Ἀσ[τερία Lobel 4 λέ]χος G.H. 4-5 τοιᾶ]σ-/δ 
Rutherford: τοια[ύτας G.H. 5 [χονται vel [χεται Lobel 14 ἔλαμψε IP 
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Metre. Aeolic (tentative analysis see S.-M.) 


Notes 


3. κ]αλὰ (vv), with ἄνθεα, ‘fine flowers (of song)’ (see note on 4-5). Most 
editors adopt Snell's µ]άλα but the adverb does not give ideal sense with 
either ἀμφέποιισ᾽ or δρέπηι (‘very look after’ or ‘very gather’). 


3. Ἄρτεμι, vocative, cf. Anakreon, πο. 4.6, 3. Lobel thought the following 
letter more likely to be A than A, leading him to suggest ἀρτεμία[ι, ‘in 
health’ (cf. Plato, Crat. 406d), but the context makes a form of Artemis’ 
name much more likely; genitive Ἀρτέμιδ[ος necessitates the need to find 
another subject for δρέπηι; Rutherford writes µ]άλα ὃ Ἀρτέμιδ[ος Λα]τώ- 
iov, Ἀσ[τερία, / λέἰχος ἀμφέπο[ισ, but that Asteria (=Delos) ‘looks after’ 
Artemis’ birthplace or ‘gathers flowers of hymn-making’ are both abstruse 
thoughts. More likely, in our opinion, that Artemis ‘gathers the flowers of 
hymn-making’ in welcome for Apollo, who arrives, as in fig. 3.2 on p. 142 
of vol. I. 


4. λέ]χος (G.H.), ‘bed’=‘childbed’ (of a god) also in Pa 9.35 and 42 (Ten- 
eros born to Malia), Isyllos no. 6.4, 50 (Asklepios born to Aigla). 


4-5. ἄνθεα ὑμνήσιος, ‘flowers of song’; cf. Bacchylides 16.8-10: Apollo 
'comes to meet the flowers of paian-song which the Delphic choruses sing 
beside the famous temple’ (ἴχηι παιηόνων / ἄνθεα πεδοιχνεῖν, Πύθυ 
Ἄπολλον, / τόσα χοροὶ Δελφῶν / σὸν χελάδησαν παρ᾽ ἀγαχλέα ναόν). 
For flowers = ‘the best of’, cf. Pindar Pa 1.10 σαό]φρονος ἄνθεσιν εὖνομ- 
(ac, ‘flowers of wise government’. ὕμνησις is a type of formation which, 
whilst not absent from archaic poetry (100-odd instances), becomes pop- 
ular later: close to 2000 separate nouns of this type are found in 55/4^ 
c. poetry and (especially) prose, 275 in Aristotle alone; see Chantraine, 
Formation des noms en grec ancien, Paris 1933, 282. Pindar himself has 
χόρευσις in Pa 6.9. 


5. δρέπηι might be 3rd p.s. subj. act. or (as it is normally taken) 2nd p.s. 
indic. med. Although ἔρ[χεται is the normal supplement, ἔρ[χεαι (or even 
ἔρίχομαι) i is also possible, so that here too we cannot be certain whether a 
2nd or 3rd person subject is involved. 


5-6. For the historical and archaeological connections between Naxos and 
Delos from the archaic period, see G. Gruben, ‘Naxos und Delos. Studien 
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zur archaischen Architektur der Kykladen', Jb. d. deutschen archáolog- 
ischen Instituts 110, 1997, 261-416. 


7. Χαρίτεσσι μίγδαν, ‘among, accompanied by, the Charites’. For the 
construction cf. Π. 8.437 μίγδ᾽ ἄλλοισι θεοῖσι. Who came from Naxos 
accompanied by the Graces? Here we are perhaps helped by ancient testi- 
mony on the appearance of Apollo's cult statue on Delos: from as early as 
the seventh c. BC probably (and certainly by the 3rd c.) the standing figure 
of Apollo Delios carried a bow in his left hand and the three Charites in 
his right hand (Pausanias 9.35.3). Fr. 114 of Callimachus’ Aitia, discussed 
by Pfeiffer (1952) (2 POxy 2208 fr. 3), contains a section of dialogue be- 
tween a pilgrim to Delos and the cult image of Apollo Delios himself: to 
the pilgrim’s question “Why, O Kynthios, do you hold a bow in your left 
hand and the Charites in your right?", the god answers: "To punish the 
fools for their impudence. To good people, on the other hand, I extend my 
right hand with the Charites". Furthermore both Pfeiffer (1952, 59-61) and 
Gruben (1997, 287-93) argue that the enormous archaic statue of Apollo 
which the Naxians erected c. 600 BC beside their oikos on Delos resem- 
bled the Delian image of the god in these crucial respects. In that case the 
words "comes often from Naxos surrounded by the Charites" may well ap- 
ply to Apollo.? The Charites of Delian Apollo's cult image carried musical 
instruments in their hands ([Plutarch] On music 14); the Apollo of the Cal- 
limachus fragment says that the Charites held in his right hand represent 
his willingness ‘to distribute pleasant things’. If we combine these ideas, it 
is clear that foremost among the pleasant things offered by Apollo through 
the Charites is music (and song and dance), in other words, the pleasures 
of festive choreia, which choruses arriving at Delos for the god's festival 
provided. When, in our fragment, (?)Apollo is said to arrive often from 
Naxos with the Charites, the background reference is to Naxian choruses 
arriving in Delos to hymn the god. 


8ff. Simon (1997) discusses a (lost) Hellenistic painting of the scene of 
Leto's arrival on Delos prior to delivery of the Delian twins; the painting 
Seems to have been copied on an embroidery from 3rd c. AD Egypt (now 
in Boston) showing Leto being carried by (?)Aigaion to the shore of Delos 
Where she is greeted by two seated figures (Delos and (?)Inopos). 





?Pfeiffer (1952, 68) himself takes the reference in Pindar's paian differently; he trans- 
lates the relevant lines: "they brought to the Cynthian cliff from Naxos sacrifices of fat 
Sheep to all the Graces" (our italics). 
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8. Κύ]νθιον κρημνόν, Mt. Kynthos, the hill overlooking the Delian sanc- 
tuary. Apollo Kynthios at Call. Η 4.10. 


8-11. Rutherford (1988) correctly emphasizes the difference between Pin- 
dar's version of the birth of Apollo and that of the HHApollo in the mat- 
ter of Zeus' intervention: in the HH Zeus stays firmly in the background, 
Leto wanders disconsolately before arriving in Delos, where her delivery is 
hampered by Eileithyia's absence owing to Hera's malice (in other words 
a ‘Homeric’ constellation of gods involving a jealous Hera and anxiously 
adulterous Zeus), whereas Pindar's version here and elsewhere shows Zeus 
supervising the delivery, which is ‘pleasant’ (13), without Hera's malice 
becoming apparent at all. The tendency, in our opinion, is not so much Pin- 
daric, as hymnic/cultic: the cult hymn should praise the deities involved, 
not tell a ripping good story (as in the HHApollo). For similar suppression 
of the ἀπρεπές in stories of divine birth see nos. 6.4 (birth of Asklepios) 
and 2.5 (birth of Dionysos). 


14. Pindar says the “twins shone like the sun” when they were born. In 
other texts the whole natural surroundings shine like gold when the twins 
are born (see p. 95). 


15. That ἐς φάος ἰόντες is a dead metaphor for ‘be born’ is apparent 
from the fact that no contradiction is felt with the previous statement “they 
glowed like the body of the sun". 


16. πολὺν ῥόθον... ἀπὸ στομάτων A ‘periphrastic’ rendering of HHApollo 
119 at the same dramatic moment: θεαὶ δ᾽ ὀλόλυξαν ἅπασαι. 


16-17. Callimachus H 4.249-58 elaborates on the refrains which accom- 
panied Apollo's birth: swans from Paktolos circled Delos (singing) seven 
times, nightingales sang, and "the Delian nymphs uttered in a loud voice 
the sacred song of Eileithyia and the brazen heavens echoed their piercing 
jubilation” (at δ᾽ ἐπὶ μακρὸν / νύμφαι Δηλιάδες... εἶπαν Ἐλειθυίης 
ἱερὸν μέλος, αὐτίκα δ᾽ αἰθὴρ / χάλκεος ἀντήχησε διαπρυσίην ὀλολύγην). 
For Olen’s ancient hymn to Eileithyia see vol. I p. 148. 

19. ἐγχώριαι: probably Nymphs as in Call. H 4.256, as Delos should 
probably not be imagined as inhabited by humans before Apollo’s birth. 
But the refrain of the Delian Nymphs here is likely to set a precedent for 
the choruses of the Deliades, the later human institution filled by local 
girls/women (see vol. I p. 143). 


Chapter 4 


Lyric Hymns from Lesbos and Ionia 


4.1 Sappho’s invocation of Aphrodite 


Sappho fr. 2 Voigt. 

Found on a 3rd. c. BC ostrakon first published by Medea Norsa, Annali d. 
R. Scuola n.s. di Pisa, ser. ii, vol. vi, Bologna 1937, 8-15 (with pl. IT) 
lines 7-10 cf. Hermogenes Jd. 2.4 (p. 331 Rabe); lines 15-18 Athenaios 
11.463e. 

Editions: Lobel & Page (1955); Page (1955, 34ff.). 


δεῦρύ u’ ἐκ Κρήτας ἐπ[ὶ τόνδ]ε ναῦον 
ἄγνον, ὄππ[αι τοι] χάριεν μὲν ἄλσος 
μαλί[αν], βῶμοι δὲ τεθυμιάμε- 

νοι [λιηβανώτωι: 


5. ἐν δ᾽ ὕδωρ ψῦχρον κελάδει δι᾽ ὕσδων 
μαλίνων, βρόδοισι δὲ παῖς ὁ χῶρος 
ἐσχίαστ), αἰθυσσομένων δὲ φύλλων 
χῶμα καταρρεῖ 


ἐν δὲ λείµων ἱππόβοτος τέθαλεν 
10 ἠρίνοισιν ἄνθεσιν, αἱ δ᾽ ἄηται 

μέλλιχα πνέοισιν [ vac. 

vac. ] 


ἔνθα δὴ σὺ. . . . (.)ἔλοισα Κύπρι 
χρυσίαισιν ἐν χυλίκεσσιν ἄβρως 

15 ὀμμεμείχμενον θαλίαισι νέκταρ 
οἰνοχόαισον 
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Ante v. pr. habet ostr. ρανοθενκατιου/[ : ορρανοθεν Norsa: χαράνοθεν χατίοισα 
cj. Turyn 1 ναυγον ostr. 3 τεθυµ- Norsa: δεµιθυµ- ostr.: δ᾽ ἔ(ν)ι Pfeiffer 
5 voywv vel υζων ostr. 8 xaxappet Hermog.: χαταγριον vel καταιριον ostr.: 
χαταίἰρει Page 9 post τεθαλε τωτιτονριννοις ostr.: ἠρίνοισι(ν) Vogliano 
10 αἱ 8" ἄηται L.-P.: αιααιτηται ostr. 13 στεµ (Norsa) vel συ.αν (Lanata) 
ostr.: στέμ]ματ] conj. Norsa: ξῦνον possis 14 edd.: axpwe ostr.: ἀβροῖς Ath. 
15 L.-P.: µειχμενον ostr.: συνμεμίγμενον Ath 16 L.-P: οἰνοχόεισα Norsa. 


Notes 


That PANOGENKATIOY on the ostrakon represents the last line of a 
preceding stanza, is far from certain for two reasons: (1) Δεῦρο or δεῦτε, 
‘come here’, by itself is a common opening in hymns: e.g. Sappho frr. 53, 
127, 128 (Voigt), Alkaios 34; Stesichoros (PMG 193); cf. also Hes. W&D 
1-2. (2) It is difficult to fit pavo / θενκατιου[7σα] into the metrical scheme 
of a Sapphic stanza, which requires in this position —x/— «— ^. Turyn's 
conjecture καράνοθεν fits the metre but has the weakness that Aphrodite 
is not normally resident on mountain-tops. [ Ὡράνο]-θεν, ‘from heaven’, 
would suit the sense nicely, but not the metre (— »x). 


6-7. βρόδοισι δὲ παῖς ὁ χῶρος ἐσχίαστ'. The crown of Aphrodite 
given by Amphitrite to Theseus in Bacch. 17.114-16 is said to be ῥόδοις 
ἐρεμνόν, ‘dark with roses’. Thus Sappho's roses here ‘shade the whole 
area' not only literally (from the sun) but with their rich dark hue, proba- 
bly with erotic connotations of Aphrodite (cf. Callimachus Ep. 13.3 Page). 


8. κῶμα. At Od. 18.187ff. Athena prepares Penelope for her encounter 
with the suitors: she bathes away her troubled look and dresses her in grace 
-- like Aphrodite (193). Penelope wakes up and comments: 7j ue μάλ᾽ 
αἰνοπαθῆ μαλαχὸν περὶ κῶμ᾽ ἐκάλυψεν: "Ah, how a soft koma has taken 
hold of my sorely troubled mind!". One attribute of κῶμα was clearly the 
pleasant removal of anxiety. 


13. For doubt about Norsa's στεµ see Page (1955, 39); moreover the sense 
of στέµµατα in this context is not at all evident: fillets (held in the hand) 
are associated with various ritual acts (sacrifice, e.g. Hdt. 7.197.2; suppli- 
cation, e.g. IL. 1.14; Soph. OT 3 with schol.; Aesch. Suppl. 191-2), but 
Aphrodite is doing none of these things. Lanata’s reading συ.αν might 
point the way to e.g. ξῦνον, ‘(enjoyed in) common’ agreeing with νέκταρ; 
cf. Alkaios’ use of ξῦνον in πο. 4.4, 3 (of a temple ‘shared’ by Zeus, 
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Hera, Dionysos). Sappho would be emphasizing the shared enjoyment 
of Aphrodite’s nectar. 


15. ὀμμεμείχμενον θαλίαισι νέκταρ. Literally ‘nectar mixed with cel- 
ebrations’. The thought is similar to Xenophanes fr. 1 D.-K. 4: κρατὴρ 
δ᾽ ἕστηκεν μεστὸς ἐὐφροσύνης, ''...α mixing-bowl stands full of party- 
spirit”. Because wine for the symposion was mixed from wine, water and 
sometimes other ingredients, and drinking it produced intoxication, there 
was a tendency to believe that a celebratory mood was ‘mixed in’ with the 
wine itself. 


16. οἰνοχόαισον. At Od. 5.92 Kalypso serves Hermes ambrosia and nec- 
tar in a slightly similar way: ...θεὰ παρέθηκε τράπεζαν / ἀμβροσίης 
πλήσασα, χέρασσε δὲ νέκταρ ἐρυθρόν, “The goddess placed a table full 
of ambrosia beside (him), and mixed red nectar”: the procedure is exactly 
comparable to human hospitality, except that ambrosia and red nectar re- 
place bread and wine. 


4.2 Sappho’s prayer to Hera 


Fr. 17 (for information on editions see above no. 4.1) 
Editio princeps: Vitelli, Pap. Soc. Italiana vol. 2 4 123.3-12 + POxy 1231 
fr. 1 col. ii 2-21 + 2166(a) 3 + 2289 fr. 9. 


πλάσιον δή u’ [εὐχομέναι φανείη, 
πότνι᾽ “Hoa, σὰ χ[αρίεσσα µόρφα, 
τὰν ἀράταν Ἀτ]ρείδαι ἴδον κλῆ- 
τοι βασίληες' 


5 ἐκτελέσσαντες μ[άλα πόλλ᾽ ἄεθλα, 
πρῶτα μὲν πὲρ Ἴλιον, ἔν τε πόντωι, 
τυίδ᾽ ἀπορμάθεν[τες ὅδον περαίνην 
οὐκ ἐδύναντο, 


πρὶν σὲ καὶ Δί’ ἀντ[ίαον κάλεσσαι 
10 καὶ Θυώνας ἱμε[ρόεντα παῖδα: 

νῦν δὲ κ[ἄμοι πραὐμένης ἄρηξον 

κὰτ τὸ πάλ[αιον. 
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ἄγνα καὶ κά[λα 
π]αρθ[εν 

15. ἀ]μφι. [ 
[ 


[ W[ | 
ἔμμενα[ι 
20 Up’ ἀπίκείσθαι. 


Lacc. suppl.: 1 Milne, 2-3 Wilamowitz 3Ἀτ[|ρεΐδαι ἴδον Wilamowitz ap. Vitelli 
3-4 χλή]τοι Edmonds: πρῶ]τοι Wilamowitz 5, 6 suppl. Page, 7 Jurenka, 9 
Lobel, Page, 10 Wilamowitz, 11 Page, 12 Wilamowitz, 13 Castiglioni, 14s. Hunt, 
20 West. 


Notes 


3. ἀράταν, ‘prayed for, desirable’ (LSJ). Note Alkinoos’ wife in the Odys- 
sey, Ἀρήτη, clearly a significant name: “the lady to whom prayers are 
(should be) addressed”. 


ἴδον. The supplement gives the sense that the Atreidai saw Hera in an- 
swer to their prayers (ἀράταν) just as Sappho wishes to see Hera now (1 
ἰφανείη]) in response to her invocation. Although the unaugmented form 
ið- is common in Homer (e.g. ᾖ. 1.262, 4.217) and occasionally found 
elsewhere (see Hamm, 1957, 161), there is no clear instance in Sappho or 
Alkaios; the supplement also involves hiatus between Ἀτ[ρεΐδαι and ἴδον, 
for which the digamma (είδ-) is little help as it is inactive in Sappho except 
in cases such as re, rot. On the whole, though, the Homeric context (return 
of the Atreidai from Troy) seems sufficient justification for the ‘Homerism’ 
ἴδον. 


6. nip Ἴλιον. πὲρ is Aeolic for Attic περὶ. In early poetry μὲν... τε 15 
often found; examples of πρῶτα μὲν... τε are found in Aesch. Suppl. 410, 
Soph. Phil. 1424-6, Eur. Hcid. 337. 


9. ἀντ[ίαον. The supplement derives from Alkaios 129.5 χἀπωνύμασσαν 
ἀντίαον Ala (no. 4.4), apparently talking of the same cult (see note ad 
loc.). 


10. Θυώνας παῖδα. Semele, mother of Dionysos, was called Thyone 
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when she arose from the Underworld and was accorded a place as a star in 
heaven. Cf. Pindar P 3.99, and n. 13 on p. 61. 


4.3 Alkaios’ hymn to the Dioskouroi 


Fr. 34 LP 

Editions: Lobel & Page (1955); Voigt (1971). 

Studies / Commentaries: Page (1955, 265-69); Bowra (1961, 167-8); M. 
Treu, Alkaios, Munich 1963, 148; Campbell (1982, 289-290); D.E. Ger- 
ber, Euterpe, Amsterdam 1970, 188-189. 


δεῦτέ µοι νᾶ]σον Πέλοπος λίποντε[ς, 

παῖδες ἴφθ]ιμοι Aflos] ἠδὲ Λήδας, 

εὐνόω)ι θύμωι προ[φά]νητε, Κάστορ 
καὶ Πολύδευκες, 


5. oi xàx εὕρηαν χ[θόνα] καὶ θάλασσαν 
παῖσαν ἔρχεσθ᾽ ὠ[κυπό]δων ἐπ᾽ ἵππων, 
ῥῆα δ᾽ ἀνθρώποις θανάτω ῥύεσθε 

ζακρυόεντος, 


εὐσδ[ύγ]ων θρώισκοντ[ες ἐπῚ ἄκρα νάων 
10 πήλοθεν λάμπροι πρό[τον᾽ ὀν]τρ[έχοντες 
ἀργαλέαι δ᾽ ἐν νύχτι φ[άος φέ]ροντες 
vài µελαίναι’ 


POxy 1233 fr. 4 (ed. Hunt); acc. POxy 216603 (ed. Lobel). omnia suppl. Hunt, 
exc. quae sequuntur: 


| δεῦτέ μοι Gallavotti (δεῦτ᾽ iam Wilam. apud Hunt) 2ἴφθιμοι Wilam. ibidem 
3 εὐνόωι Diehl 9éx'Jurenka 10 πρότον᾽ ὀντρέχοντες Bowra. 


Metre In this poem, as in his fr. 69 V, Alkaios uses the Sapphic stanza. 
For a metrical analysis cf. Sappho 2 and 17 V. in this chapter. 
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Notes 


1. δεῦτε As the imperative προ[φά]νητε is an explicit request for epiphany, 
we have once more to do with an ὕμνος Χλητικός. Then this supple- 
ment δεῦτε as the opening word of the poem is virtually certain. Other 
instances of δεῦρο / δεῦτε in opening lines of hymns: Sappho 2, 53, 127, 
128; [Telesilla] 935 PMG (our no. 6.2); Stesichorus 193 and 240 PMG, 
Hipponax fr. 2 (Degani). 

2. ἠδὲ is an epic (not Aeolic) form. These 12 lines present several other 
epic expressions. As for εὔρηαν χθόνα and ὠκυπόδων én’ ἵππων: the 
Iliad has 4 instances of εὐρεῖα χθών, and 12 instances of ὠχυπ. ἵπποι 
in all 4 cases. For ῥῆα (Aeolic has βραϊδίως, cf. Alkaios 129.22) it is 
relevant to note that Hesiod uses twice a repeated ῥέα / peta in a hymnic 
context to draw attention to the ease and lightness of divine operations, 
viz. in the Zeus hymn which opens his W&D, and in the so-called Hekate- 
hymn, Theog. 411-453. In the Odyssey vii μελαίνηι is found no less than 
19 times, and νῆα μέλαιναν 12 times; for εὐσδύγων... νάων see ibidem 
13.116 and 17.288. 


3. εὐνόω]ι θύμωι In other hymns one finds the same pious hope ex- 
pressed that the god will come in a kindly mood: fjxexé τ᾽ εὔφρονες ἵλαοι 
(Ar. Thesm. 1148, to Demeter and Kore, πο. 11.3.4, ἵλαος δ᾽ ἐπινίσεο 
(Paean from Erythrai to Asklepios, no. 6.1, 19), ob 8’ εὐμενὴς ἔλθοις µοι 
(Anakreon’s song to Dionysos, no. 4.5), ἴθι σωτήρ, εὔφρων τάνδε πόλιν 
φύλασσε κτλ. (the refrain of Philodamos’ paian to Dionysos, no. 2.5). 
This suggests alternative supplements for the opening word of this line: 
ἱλλάω]ι (so Wilam.), εὐμένε]ι (Bowra) or εὔφρον]ι, but for all of these the 
space on the papyrus seems too short. In view of εὔνοον θῦμον σχέθοντες 
in lines 9-10 of Alkaios’ hymn to Hera, Zeus and Dionysos, Diehl’s sup- 
plement is the most probable. 


6-7. παῖσαν - ἀνθρώποις - θανάτω: three instances of local dialect: Attic 
would have πᾶσαν ἀνθρώπους - θανάτου. As for the first two, in Aeolic 
the disappearance of the nu from — vc — is ‘compensated’ by a diphthong, 
not by lengthening as in Attic-Ionic. As for the third, in Aeolic, as in other 
West-Greek dialects, the long 6 (400) of the genitive sing. of o-stems is 
written -ω, not -ov as in Attic-Ionic. 


8. ζακρυόεντος, ‘extremely icy-cold’. The adjective comes in very effec- 
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tively at the end of this stanza. The Greek word for ‘frost’ is κρύος; adjec- 
tives are χρυερός and χρυόεις (both Homeric). The prefix ζα- is Aeolic for 
Sta-! and can bear the normal sense of δια- as in λαῖφος δὲ πᾶν ζάδηλον 
ἤδη (Alkaios 207.7), “the sail is already clear through" (i.e. it has holes in 
it). But in ζακρυόεις Ca- seems to serve as an intensifier. In this func- 
tion the prefix has spread from Aeolic into poetic Greek at large: ζάθεος 
(Pind., Trag., Com.), ζάκοτος (Hom.), ζάπυρος (Aesch.), ζατρεφής and 
ζαφλεγής (Hom.), ζάχρυσος (Eur.). 


10. πήλοθεν (= Homeric τηλόθεν) should be taken with the entire phrase 
of lines 9-10: the Dioskouroi come from afar (the Peloponnese, in fact) 
and leap suddenly on the ship. But the poet may also have intended a 
closer link beween πήλοθεν and λάμπροι, wanting us to understand that 
the sudden glare is visible from afar. 


πρό(τον᾽ ὀν]τρ έχοντες Bowra’s supplements have been adopted by sub- 
sequent editors. In Od. 2.425 and 12.409 πρότονοι are the two ropes which 
run from the masthead to ship’s stem, ‘forestays’. The Etym.Gud. 483.13 
records πρότονα, a heteroclite plural. 


12. ἀργαλέαι the last two syllables scan as one: synizesis. 


44 Alkaios’ hymn to Hera, Zeus and Dionysos 


Fr. 129 Voigt 

Editions: Lobel & Page (1955); Voigt (1971). 

Studies / Commentaries: Page (1955); Bowra (1961); M. Treu, Alkaios, 
Munich 1963; B. Gentili & G. Perrotta, Polinnia, Messina-Firenze 1965; 
D.E. Gerber, Euterpe, Amsterdam 1970; E. Degani & G. Burzacchini, 
Lirici Greci, Firenze 1977; Rösler (1980). 


Ò πότνι] "Hoo, τᾶ(ι) τόδε Λέσβιοι 

ὄρος κὰτ] εὔδειλον τέμενος μέγα 

ξῦνον κά[τε]σσαν, ἐν δὲ βώμοις 
ἀθανάτων μακάρων ἔθηκαν 


5. κἀπωνύμασσαν ἀντίαον Δία, 





'For this phonetic phenomenon see also our note on Alkaios 129.8-9. 
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σὲ δ᾽ Αἰολήιαν χυδαλίµαν θέον 
πάντων γενέθλαν, τὸν δὲ τέρτον 
τόνδε χεμήλιον ὠνύμασσαν 


Ζόννυσσον ὠμήσταν. ἄ[γι]τ᾽ εὔνοον 

θῦμον σκέθοντες ἀμμετέρας ἄρας 

ἀκούσατ᾽, ἐκ δὲ τῶνδε μόχθων 
ἀργαλέας τε φύγας ῥύεσθε: 


τὸν Ὕρραον δὲ πα[ῖδ]α πεδελθέτω 
κήνων Ἐρίννυ]ς, ὥς ποτ᾽ ἀπώμνυμεν 
τόμοντες ἄμφ[ Jv.. 


M 


μηδάμα μηδ᾽ ἕνα τῶν ἐταίρων 


ἀλλ᾽ ἢ θάνοντες γᾶν ἐπιέμμενοι 
κείσεσθ᾽ ὑπ’ ἄνδρων ot τότ᾽ ἐποκ. . ην 
ἤπειτα χακκτάνοντες αὔτοις 

δᾶμον ὑπὲξ ἀχέων ῥύεσθαι. 


χήνων ὁ φύσγων οὐ διελέξατο 
πρὸς θῦμον, ἀλλὰ βραϊδίως πόσιν 
ἔ]μβαις ἐπ᾿ ὀρχίοισι δάπτει 

τὰν πόλιν ἄμμι δὲ òf. ] . . [- ] - ί-αις 


There follow two more stanzas; of the first only four words are legible, and one 
name: Μύρσιλ[ in 1. 28. The text is found in POxy (1941), 2165 and 2166(c). All 
supplements are Lobel's, except: 

1 [à πότνι] "Hoo, τᾶ(ι) Gallavotti (Parola del Passato 5, 1950, 206ff) ὃ τόνδε 
χεμήλιον: τὸν Σεμελήϊον Beattie. 


Metre 


Alcaic stanza: 


κ--ω--κ--ων--υκ 


κ--υ--κ--ωυ-- ωχ] 


κ — U ---ᾱ---ιω x 
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In her stanzas Sappho sometimes uses the trick of letting the third line 
run over smoothly into the fourth by means of one word which serves as a 
bridge, e.g. in 16.3-4 and 15-16; 31.3-4 and 7-8 and 11-12; most effectively 
in 1.11-12 ὠράνωῖθε-/ ρος διὰ μέσσω. Alkaios does not follow her in this, 
but his sentences run over from one stanza to another: from stanza 1 to 2 
to 3, and from 4 to 5. 


Notes 


2. εὔδειλον τέµενος. The adjective is probably equivalent to the Home- 
ric εὐδείελος ‘distinctly visible, conspicuous’ (used in the Od. for Ithaka 
2.167; 8.317, 337 etc.; for an unidentified island 13.234); cf. Hamm (1957, 
158b)). The τέµενος will have functioned as an asylon: within the bound- 
aries of the sanctuary acts of reprisal were forbidden; but those who moved 
outside did so at their own peril. Life will have been dull there, cer- 
tainly for a ‘political and social animal’ like Alkaios. In another poem 
(130 V.) he complains about missing the delights of city-life (Caw μοῖραν 
ἔχων ἀγροιωτίκαν ἱμέρρων ἀγόρας), but admits that he derives at least 
some pleasure from witnessing the beauty contests of Lesbian women who 
gather μακάρων ἐς τέμενος θέων. This is certainly the same sanctuary of 
Hera and her companion gods, for a D scholion on Ziad 9.129 says παρὰ 
Λεσβίοις ἀγὼν ἄγεται κάλλους γυναικῶν ἐν τῶι τῆς Ἤρας τεμένει, 
λεγόμενος καλλιστεῖα. 


3. τέμενος... ξῦνον Page: “there is nothing to show whether τοῖς Λεσβίοις 
or τοῖς θέοις is to be understood". But in the run of this sentence the Les- 
bians dominate, while only one divinity, Hera, has been addressed — Zeus 
and Dionysos have not been mentioned yet. The poet emphasizes that this 
sanctuary is the place for all inhabitants of the island to ask for, and receive, 
protection. 


5. ἀντίαον Δία. The verbal expressions ἄντομαι, ἀντιάων, ἀντίος ἐλθεῖν, 
‘encounter’, in some cases bear the connotation ‘supplicate’. From that 
usage the Greek language derived an epithet for a divinity to whom such 
supplications are directed, in two forms: (1) ἀνταῖος (so in Aesch. fr. 223 
Radt, Ap. Rh. 1.1141, schol. Iliad 22.113 [Erbse]; Μητρὶ τῆι Ἀνταίηι in 
an inscription from Kolophon, c. 310 BC: F.G. Maier, Griechische Mauer- 
bauinschriften, Heidelberg 1959, no. 69 line 18; and (2) as here ἀντίαος. 
Metrical considerations also suggest reading (with Lobel) in Sappho 17.9 
AU ἀντ[ίαον κτλ. 
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6-7. Αἰολήιαν.. .θέον / πάντων γενέθλαν. The first epithet (derived from 
AióAnrec, name of the ethnos, not from the mythical father Αἴολος) serves 
the poet well, as he wants to emphasize Hera's special relation with, and 
responsibility for, the people of Lesbos. — The second epithet, πάντων 
γενέθλαν, must mean ‘origin, source of life, of all’. The noun is found 
only in epic? and lyrical poetry; it has almost the same meaning as its more 
prosaic counterparts γένος or γενεά: ‘race’, ‘family’, ‘offspring’, 'gener- 
ation’, and refers in most cases to the ‘child(ren)’, e.g. in /liad 5.270. But 
there are a few cases where γενέθλη refers to the ‘parent(s)’: Iliad 19.111, 
Odyssey 13.130; cf. also Iliad 2.857 ὅθι ἀργύρου ἐστὶ γενέθλη, ‘there is 
the birthplace of silver'. In O 7.70 and P 4.167 Pindar gives the epithet 
γενέθλιος to father Zeus. — As explained in the introduction to this poem 
in vol. I, πάντων γενέθλαν may refer to a cosmic motherhood attributed to 
Hera, or, more probably, to her special link with all inhabitants of Lesbos. 
Cf. Rhodes on [ΑΓ] Ath.Pol. 55.3 εἰ δ᾽ ἔστιν αὐτῶι Ἀπόλλων πατρῶιος, 
where he writes: “through Ion Apollo was regarded as the common ances- 
tor of all the Athenians". 


8-9. χεµήλιον... Ζόννυσον ὠμήσταν. We prefer to explain? χεµήλιον as 
formed from χεµάς (gen. -άδος) ‘young deer’ (liad 10.361; Call. HArtemis 
112, Ap. Rh. 3.879), which in its turn goes back to *xeyoc*. There are 
some other adjectives built with a suffix -ήλιος: in Homer one finds ἀεκή- 
λιος, ἀπατήλιος, in Aesch. γαμήλιος; there is the name of the month 
Γαμήλιον, and the festival Θαργήλια. For Dionysos associated with deer, 
cf. LIMC no. 422 (Dionysos lying with an animal which may be a deer or 
a goat at his left and right hand), no. 472 (Dionysos holding half an animal 





2Of course also in Homerizing poets: Callimachus, Apollonius Rhodius, Oppian, Q. 
Smyrnaeus. Nonnos has no less than 117 instances: in most cases it is no more than 
a convenient ending of the hexameter. Of these 117 there is only one which might be 
compared with Alkaios’ use of the noun: 14.115 where Doros is called Διὸς βλάστημα 
γενέθλης, ‘offshoot of Zeus, his begetter’. 

Suggested first by Deubner, Abh. Preuss. Akad. 1943, 9); E.Will (RA 39, 1952, 160- 
163) agrees and compares a Διόνυσος Σχυλλίτας recorded in a Coan inscription (Syll. 
3d ed., 4 1025) to whom a goat is sacrificed; Will takes the Coan epithet as derived from 
σκύλλειν, ‘to fleece, dismember’. - In QUCC 4, 1967,107-112, Tarditi combines an as 
yet uninterpreted ke-me-ri-jo on a Pylian tablet (Fn 324r) with Hesychius χαμάν: τὸν 
ἄγρον. In his view κεμήλιον describes Dionysos as related to agriculture and to the earth 
in particular: linguistically improbable, and in the context completely irrelevant. 

^Cf. κοτινάς and κότινος, µυρτάς and μύρτος, πλοχάς and πλόκος: Chantraine, For- 
mation des noms, 353. 
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— again either a deer or a goat — in his hand: a scene of sparagmos); a 
prancing deer is depicted beside Dionysos at his nocturnal pannychis on 
Mt. Parnassos on an Apulian rf. volute krater in Milan (Torno collection 
inv. Ν 239, mid-4" c. BC); in Hesychius one finds Ἐρίφιος: Διόνυσος. 
- The epithet can, in combination with ὠμήσταν, be understood against 
the background of the ritual of the maenads who chase and rend deer, and 
devour the meat raw, as summarily described in Eur. Ba 135-139. It has an 
obvious relevance here, as Alkaios is switching from a pious invocation of 
the trinity to a vengeful curse on Pittakos. — As for Ζόννυσον, in the dialect 
of Lesbos at the beginning of a word δι- -»ὃς — ζ. So the preposition διά 
— Cá (Alk. 45.3), and here Διόνυσος — Ζόννυσος. The geminate pro- 
nunciation and writing of consonants is a feature of the Lesbian dialect too; 
e.g. κάλημμι for Attic καλέω, and in this hymn ὠνύμασσαν (lines 5, 8), 
ἀμμετέρας (10) and (probably) Ἐ]ρίννυ]ς (14). Cf. Hamm (1957, 36). 


ὠμήστης. Cf. Plut. Them. 13. While Themistokles is preparing to sacri- 
fice before the battle of Salamis, three handsome young Persians of royal 
descent are brought to him as αἰχμάλωτοι. Then the seer Euphrantides 
ἐχέλευσε καθιερεῦσαι πάντας ὠμήστηι Διονύσωι. Plutarch names the 
Peripatetic scholar Phainias as his source (= fr. 25 Wehrli). 


10. ἄρας here obviously has the pregnant meaning of ‘prayer’ as well as 
‘curse’. For a discussion of the semantics of ἀρά, ἀράομαι see Pulleyn 
(1997, 70-79). 


14. xfjvov "E[ptvvu]c. Page: “an Avenger for those comrades whom Pit- 
tacus betrayed, having broken his oath of loyalty to them". For taking 
κήνων Ἐρίννυς as referring to the Erinys of the individuals who have been 
wronged, Page refers to Aesch. Seven 70, 723, 886-7 πατρὸς Ἐρινύς; Od. 
11.280 μητρὸς Ἐρινύες can be added. In these phrases the demon be- 
longs to/represents/is sent by the (dead) person who needs to be avenged. 
Page is followed by most interpreters, but Rósler (1980, 198-200) takes 
Xfjvov as a vague reference to ‘those past events’, in his own words: ‘jene 
damaligen Vorgänge’. Latacz in his translation follows Rösler, making the 
reference more precise: ‘jenes Versprechens Rachegeist' ? Page's interpre- 
tation seems more probable, in the first place because of the striking par- 
allels; and also on the basis of the more general consideration that χήνων 
is rhetorically stronger (and should we not a priori suppose that Alkaios 


εσας eee ες eee n 
?Die &riechische Literatur, I: Archaische Periode, Stuttgart 1991, 377. 
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is here more fanatical and fierce than ever?), if we take it as referring to 
“those comrades whom we knew so well, and who are no longer among 
us” rather than events or proceedings. 


14-15. ἀπώμνυμεν xt. "once upon a time we swore not to...” — For 
swearing an oath in a sanctuary in order to underwrite a political purpose, 
cf. [Ar.] Ath. Pol. 55.5: new archons have to commit themselves to fair 
stewardship of the city’s interests by swearing an oath on a stone ἐφ᾽ οὗ 
τὰ τόμι᾽ ἐστίν (this stone was in a sacred area, viz. before the Stoa of the 
Basileus). In line 15 Lobel suggested reading ἄμφ[εν᾽ ἄρνος inspired by 
the occurrence ο ἄμφενα = Attic αὐχένα in Theocr. 30.28 (30 is one of his 
‘Aeolic poems’). Most critics, starting with Lobel and Page, have observed 
that one would like to read something like προδώσην at the end of line 15, 


but that the traces do not allow it. 


21. κήνων ὁ φύσγων οὐ διελέξατο πρὸς θῦμον. It stands to reason 
that χήνων here should have the same reference as in line 14. As to the 
insulting name-calling, Diog. Laert. 1.81 (=Alkaios fr. 429) informs us that 
Alkaios used besides ‘Potbelly’, various other adjectives to insult Pittakos : 
‘bumptious’ (γαύρηξ), ‘flat-footed’ (σαράπους), ‘dirty one’ (ἀγάσυρτον) 
etc. — It is difficult to know precisely how to construe διελέξατο πρὸς 
θῦμον. It is certain that the genitive χήνων falls in the category of the 
“senitive ruled by verbs of remembering/forgetting” (K.-G. I 364). The 
overall meaning of the sentence must be: “To them Potbellyman did not 
give any serious thought, he did not care a whit for them”. It seems as if 
this Alcaic line is a caustic variation on the well-know Homeric line ἀλλὰ 
τίη μοι ταῦτα φίλος διελέξατο θυμός; (Iliad 11.407 = 17.97 = 21.562 = 
22.122 and 385). By calling Pittakos ‘Bellyman’ the poet insinuates that it 
is not Pittakos’ heart where deliberation and conversation takes place, but 
his belly: his greed for gold and power does not even ‘converse with his 
heart’ about the friends for whom he should have cared. 


22. βραϊδίως = ῥαιδίως. What Alkaios means here is not that it does not 
take Pittakos much effort to behave as a tyrant, but that he is not hindered 
by any emotions, affections or moral qualms (all of them situated in his 
θῦμος). In the same way εὐχερής = ‘indifferent to/ tolerant of evil’ and 
πανουργός, ‘rogue’, do not mean that a given person can perform many 
deeds easily but that he does not care whether his actions hurt or damage 
other people. 
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22-23. πόσιν ἔμβας én’ ὀρχίοισι. Page was the first to compare another 
archaic poem, Hipponax (?) 194 (Degani), in which someone refers in 
almost the same words to a friend/ally who has broken an oath: ὅς μ᾽ 
ἠδίκησε, λὰξ δ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ὀρκίοισ᾽ ἔβη, τὸ πρὶν ἑταῖρος ἐών. 

23-24. δάπτει τὰν πόλιν. The verb δάπτειν ‘devour’ is elsewhere used 
only to denote what wild beasts or (metaphorically) a raging fire do (see 
LSJ). Alkaios uses it here and in fr. 70.7 to describe graphically Pittakos’ 
predatory behaviour towards the citizens of Mytilene. 


24. ἄμμι δὲ... From the remains of the last two stanzas the content cannot 
be guessed with any precision. But is seems probable that with ‘But for 
us...’ Alkaios contrasts the pitiable situation of himself and his fellow- 
exiles with Pittakos who, together with Myrsilos (in line 18 his name is 
just readable; cf. also fr. 70.7), fills his greedy belly with whatever he can 
rob the citizens of. 


45 Anakreon’s request to Dionysos 


Dio Chrys. ii 62 = PMG 3576 

Editions and studies: Fraenkel (1960, 59-60); Bowra (1961, 283-4); D. 
Gerber, Euterpe, Amsterdam 1970, 228-9; P. Murgatroyd, ‘Anacreon in 
Translation', Akroterion 23, 1978, 11-22. 


ὦναξ, ὧι δαµάλης Ἔρως 
xai Νύμφαι κυανώπιδες 
πορφυρῆ τ᾽ Ἀφροδίτη 
συμπαίζουσιν, ἐπιστρέφεαι 
5. δ᾽)ὑψηλὰς ὀρέων κορυφάς, 
γουνοῦμαί σε, σὺ δ᾽ εὐμενὴς 
ἔλθοις μοι, χεχαρισμένης 
δ᾽ εὐχωλῆς ἐπακούειν: 
Κλεοβούλωι δ᾽ ἀγαθὸς γένεο 
10 σύμβουλος, τὸν ἐμόν γ᾽ ἔρωτ᾽, 
ὦ Δεόνυσε, δέχεσθαι. 





“According to von Arnim, one has to take into account for Dio the codd. V+M, U+B, 
and P+W, He has collated all but M. We have checked M in the Leiden U.L. 
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1 à ἄναξ U pro ὧι habet à M, ó ceteri δάμαλις P, W 3 πορ- 

φυρέη codd. 4 -ουσι U -φεται codd. 5 δὲ (scriptio plena) codd. 

ὑψηλῶν U, ὑψηλᾶς et χορυφᾶς PW -λὰς ὀρίων κορυφὰς M 7 ἔλθοις μοι 

PWM: ἔλθ ἡμῖν UBV, v.l. in margine M 8 ἐπακούων PWM (in M ει suprascr.) 
9 χατευβούλω M κλευβούλω ceteri y? PWM: 9 ceteri γένευ PBM 

γενεῦ cett. 10 y’ ἔρωτ᾽ Kan, Mnem. 9 (1881), 350: δ᾽ ἔρωτα B: δὲ ἔρωτα 

UV: δέτερωτα cett. 11 corr. Emperius: ὦ δ᾽ ευνυσε V: ὧδ᾽ εὖ νῦσε P: ὦ δ’ 

εὐνύσε M: ὧδ᾽ εὖ νῦν σε UB. 


Metre 


Glyconics, with pherecrateans at 3, 8 and 11. In 4 ἐπιστρέφεαι, v—-—, we 
have an instance of synizesis. As for Κλεοβούλωι — — — and γένεο v— in 
9 and Δεόνυσε — —v in 11: in 6th c. Ionic -εο- was not yet contracted (e 
+ o — ov, this being a closed o as in Attic), but remained a monosyllabic 
diphthong; after + 400 B.C. written as -ευ-. 


Notes 


1. δαµάλης. In Arist. HA 632a15 and in AP 6.96 this noun refers to a 
young bull, and δάµαλις in Aesch. Suppl 351, Bacchyl. 19.24 to a young 
cow, but here one has to take δαµάλης in the etymological sense indi- 
cated by Hesychius s.v. δαμάλην' τὸν Ἔρωτα, ἤτοι tov δαµάζοντα. The 
verb δάμνημι/δαμάζω is used for the taming of young animals, and hence 
metaphorically for the power of a lover (or the god of Love) to appropriate 
and tame an ἐρώμενος/η. This process of erotic taming (without the verb 
δάμνημι) forms the substance of Anakreon's famous πῶλε Θρηϊκίη κτλ. 
(PMG 417); cf. also Sappho 1.3 and 102.2. 


2. ὧι Νύμφαι... συμπαίζουσιν. Both Dionysos’ strolling over mountain- 
tops and his erotic play with the Nymphs are echoed by Soph. OT 1105- 
9 ὁ Βακχεῖος θεὸς / ναίων én’ ἄκρων ὀρέων o’ εὔ-/ρημα δέξατ᾽ ἔχ 
του / Νυμφᾶν ἑλικωπίδων, aic / πλεῖστα συμπαίζει, and Aristoph. 
Thesm. 990-2, εὔιον ὦ Διόνυσε / Βρόμιε καὶ Σεμέλας παῖ, / χοροῖς 
τερπόμενος / κατ᾽ ὄρεα νυμφᾶν tépatoict ἐν ὕμνοις (πο. 11.3.3). That it 
is not too far-fetched to take συμπαίζουσιν as erotic play, is proved — apart 
from the mention of Aphrodite placed suggestively between the nymphs 
and their play — by PMG 358, where Anakreon uses the same verb to de- 


scribe how Eros provokes him to dally with a girl from Lesbos: συμπαίζειν 
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προκαλεῖται. Compare also Theocr. 11.77: πολλαὶ συμπαίσδεν µε κόραι 
τὰν νύχτα χέλονται. 


Another god frequently linked with both mountain-tops and the Nymphs 
is Pan, see HH 19.6-7 ὃς πάντα λόφον νιφόεντα λέλογχε xal κορυφὰς 
ὀρέων and 19-21 σὺν δέ σφιν ( = αὐτῶι) τότε νύμφαι ὀρεστιάδες... 
μέλπονται, cf. also Soph. Ai 695-8 and Eur. fr. 696, 2-3 and below πο. 6.5. 
In Arkadia mountains are considered his sanctuary: Erymanthos and Main- 
alos, Paus. 8.24.4 and 36.8. See Borgeaud (1979, 73-97). On the other 
hand: as it was only from the early decades of the 5th c. BC that the fame 
and cult of this Arcadian deity spread over Greece, it is by no means certain 
that in late 6th c. Ionia an audience listening to lines 1-5 of Anakreon’s 
song would have thought primarily of Pan. 


3. πορφυρῆ probably refers to not much more than the rich splendour of 
her person and her dress. 


7. ἔλθοις μοι. The reading ἔλθ᾽ ἡμῖν (printed by Gentili and Page) would 
be either a summons to the god to come to this community, and that would 
not go well with the individual erotic tenor of this poem, or alternatively it 
would be a pluralis majestatis which would be a little abrupt after γουν- 
οὔμαι in the preceding line. We prefer the variant reading ἔλθοις μοι, 
attested in good MSS. 


7-8. χεχαρισμένης δ᾽ εὐχωλῆς ἐπαχούειν. The qualification χεχαρισ- 
µένης is proleptic. As in so many other hymns χάρις is important: by this 
song the poet hopes to establish a pleasant reciprocity between him and 
the god (see vol. I p. 61f.). The infinitive ἐπαχούειν coordinated by the 
particle δ᾽ with ἔλθοις, must be taken as an imperative. 


9-10. Κλεοβούλωι δ᾽ ἀγαθὸς γένεο σύμβουλος. Anakreon’s pun on 
Kleoboulos’ name (e.g. in German: ‘bitte, sei dem Conrad ein guter Rat- 
geber’) gives the ending of the poem an atmosphere of jocularity. In fr. 14 
(PMG 359) the poet plays another game with the same name: Κλεοβούλου 
μὲν ἔγωγ᾽ ἐρέω, Κλεοβούλωι ὃ ἐπιμαίνομαι, Κλεόβουλον δὲ διοσχέω, 
“I love Kleoboulos, I’m crazy about Kleoboulos, and I’m considering 
Kleoboulos (= ‘Famous Plan’) very carefully”. 


τὸν ἐμόν γ᾽ ἔρωτ(α). ὦ Δεόνυσε, δέχεσθαι. In lines 7-8 , ἔλθοις and 
ἐπακούειν coordinated by 8’, are requests addressed to Dionysos. Conse- 
quently, coming after the imperative yéveo the MSS reading τὸν ἐμὸν δ᾽ 
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ἔρωτ᾽, ὦ Δεόνυσε. δέχεσθαι (printed by Gerber) can only mean that the 
poet addresses the god as if he were the unwilling ἐρώμενος, which is of 
course absurd. We follow Page in adopting Kan’s emendation;’ τὸν ἐμόν 
Y' ἔρωτ(α), ὦ Δεόνυσε, δέχεσθαι is then the content of the good coun- 
sel to be given by the god, viz. that “he (Kleoboulos) accept my desire, o 
Dionysos.” 


4.6 Anakreon's bow to Artemis 


Fr. 348. 

Hephaistion, de Poem. 4, 8 (p. 68 Consbruch) quotes lines 1-3; the scho- 
lion on that passage lines 1-8. 

Editions and Studies: Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides 11; Bowra (1961, 
273-4); Campbell (1982, 67-8); B. Gentili (ed.), Anacreon, Rome 1958, 
fr. 1. 


γουνοῦμαί o’ ἐλαφηβόλε 

ξανθὴ παῖ Διὸς ἀγρίων 
δέσποιν᾽ Ἄρτεμι θηρῶν: 

ý κου νῦν ἐπὶ Ληθαίου 

5 δίνηισι θρασυχαρδίων 

ἀνδρῶν ἐσκατορᾶις πόλιν 

χαίρουσ᾽. οὐ γὰρ ἀνημέρους 
ποιμαίνεις πολιήτας. 


4 f, xou Bergk: ἵχου codd. pl.: ἥχου dett. recc.: ἵχευ Wilam., al. 8 dv 
ἡμέρους ποιµαίνοις Fraenkel (1960, 59 n. 4). 


Metre. Aeolic: glyconics (oo —««— x—) with catalectic clausulae (= phere- 
cratean o0o—vv— —) 














TKan was a classics master at the Gymnasium Erasmianum, Rotterdam; in a paper 
dedicated to C.G. Cobet (Mnem. 1881), he proposed, quite in the Cobetian style, a number 
of conjectures, often without any argument. In the case of this poem he simply notes: in 
scholis de hoc carmine habitis haec sic mutata iungere solebam. 
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Notes 


1-3. Note the closely woven opening address. Anakreon gives five pieces 
of information about Artemis (occupation, hair-colour, father, cult title, 
name) between the opening σε and the final cult title δέσποιν᾽ Ἄρτεμι 
θηρῶν: these are not given as a simple list, but interwoven as follows: 
1 (ἐλαφηβόλε), 2 (ξανθή), 3 (nat Διὸς), 48 (ἀγρίων). 4b (δέσποιν), 5 
(Ἄρτεμι), 4c (θηρῶν). Further compression is achieved through distribu- 
tion of attributes over the metrical units. It is true, as Bowra (1961, 274) 
points out, that all these attributes of Artemis are traditional Greek and 
Homeric ones, whilst Artemis Leukophryene at Magnesia was worshipped 
with many Asiatic attributes such as lions and sphinxes and her multi- 
ple ‘breasts’. Again, Anacreon seems to be deliberately emphasizing the 
Greekness of Artemis’ cult at Magnesia. 


γουνοῦμαί σε. Cf. Od. 6.149ff. (Odysseus compares Nausicaa to Artemis): 
Γουνοῦμαί σε, ἄνασσα... Ἀρτέμιδί σε ἐγώ γε, Διὸς χούρηι µεγά- 
oto... ἐἴσχω. 


ἐλαφηβόλε. Cf. HHArtemis (πο. 27), 2: (sc. Artemis) ἐλαφηβόλον. Cf. 
Simon (1985, 156 and pl. 143) (Attic red-figure pelike c. 380 BC showing 
Artemis Elaphebolos). 


2. ξανθὴ. Several gods are given this epithet on occasion (e.g. Aphrodite, 
Apollo, Dionysos). As a rare human attribute in Greece, blond hair was a 
distinguishing mark and served in descriptions as a compliment; cf. Bul- 
loch (1985) on Call. H 5.4. 


δέσποιν᾽... θηρῶν. Cf. II. 21.470-1: πότνια θηρῶν, / Ἄρτεμις ἀγροτέρη.. 
See Chrysanthos Christou, Πότνια θηρῶν. Eine Untersuchung über Ur- 
sprung, Erscheinungsformen und Wandlungen der Gestalt einer Gottheit, 
Thessaloniki 1968. The title ‘Mistress of Animals’ is basic to the image 
of Artemis the huntress; iconographically it is possible to trace a line from 
archaic depictions of Artemis surrounded heraldically with wild animals 





"Cf. Farnell (1896-1909, vol. ii 48); R. Fleischer, LIMC II p. 763 says that the pendant 
protuberances which typically decorated the cult image of Artemis Ephesia have no con- 
fection with female breasts but are ornamental devices and part of the goddess’ wardrobe. 
G. Seiterle, ‘Artemis. Die grosse Góttin von Ephesos’, AW 10.3, 1979, 3-16, argues per- 
suasively that the ‘breasts’ in fact represent the testicles of bulls sacrificed to Artemis and 
hung as votives on her image. 
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(e.g. Simon, 1985, pl. 139) and Mycenaean/Minoan depictions of a female 
figure similarly surrounded with beasts in her train (although, of course, 
it is not possible to put a name to the female figure). For historians of 
religion such as Meuli and, following him, Burkert (especially in 1972), 
the concept of a ‘Mistress of Animals’ has a twofold significance: she not 
only enjoys hunting herself, she also ‘owns’ the animals (cf. Bacch. 11.107 
θηροσκόπος, ‘game-keeper’) hunted by humans and must accordingly be 
appeased following the killing of game by ritual offerings: eventually these 
ritual hunting offerings developed into a fully-fledged sacrificial rite, per- 
formed for all beasts, domestic and wild. 


4. The variant readings giving the sense ‘come’ derive from the standard 
request in cletic hymns for a deity to come to a certain place. Here, how- 
ever, it cannot be accommodated to the following indicatives (ἐσχατορᾶις, 
ποιμαίνεις) and the reading ý xov, ‘who, I don't doubt...’, is in keeping 
with the tone of the poem (free and easy use of a traditional style). 


5. θρασυκαρδίων ἀνδρῶν. Cf. Bacchyl. 11.113-14 Mahler, who says of 
Artemis at Metapontum: ἀρηϊφίλοις / ἀνδρέσσιν... ἔσπεο. 


6. ἐσκατορᾶις. Although Artemis was goddess of the wild ‘outdoors’ she 
also protected and oversaw chosen cities. In Callimachus, HArtemis 32ff., 
Zeus grants her dominion over more cities than she had asked for in her 
juvenile petition to him. The same poem of Bacchylides (1. 115) says that 
Artemis resides with the citizens of Metapontum in ‘good fortune’ (σὺν 
τύχαι). 


7-8. οὐ γὰρ ἀνημέρους... πολιήτας. Artemis was reputed to favour cities 
whose citizens were just and peace-loving: HHAphrodite 5.20, lists δυκαί- 
wy τε πτόλις ἀνδρῶν among Artemis’ favourite resorts. Simon (1985, 
154-5) detects a particular importance of Artemis in the settlement of Asia 
Minor in the late 2nd mill. by Attic-Ionic settlers. Callimachus, HArtemis 
122, says that Artemis shot her fourth arrow (at her first session of archery) 
at the “city of unjust men, who commit many wrongs against themselves 
and strangers”. He catalogues a devastating list of woes which Artemis in- 
flicts on such an unjust community. The city of just citizens, however, she 
rewards with fertility, affluence and stability (129-35). In view of Artemis’ 
fondness for law-abiding, civilized, citizens, the temptation to see in 7-8 a 
covert reference to the Greek polish of the Magnesians in explicit contrast 
to their Persian overlords dwindles somewhat. Anakreon may be express- 
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ing no more than conventional polite praise of the Magnesians through 
Artemis’ close association with them. H. Fraenkel’s suggested reading 
1960, 59 n. 4 οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἡμέρους ποιμαίνοις πολιήτας, "denn sanfte 
Burger wurdest du nicht walten wollen”, disregards passages such as these. 
- The sentiment here is echoed by Athena’s words in Aesch. Eum. 911- 
12 στέργω γάρ, ἀνδρὸς φιτυποίµενος δίκην, / τὸ τῶν δικαίων τῶνδ᾽ 
ἀπένθητον γένος, “like a guardian of plants, I favour the untroublesome 
breed of orderly men”. 


Chapter 5 


Thebes 


5.1 Pindar's Theban hymn to Zeus 


Sources: fr. 29: [Lucian] enc. Demosth. 19 c. 7 schol. p. 225,27R; Plut. 
glor. Ath. 4 p. 348a; fr. 32: Aristid. 2.383 Dindorf; Plut. Pyth. orac. 6 
p. 397a; id. anim. procr. 33.6 p. 1030a; fr. 31: Aristid. 2.142 Dindorf; 
fr. 30: Clem. Alex. strom. 5.14.137.1; Heph. 51.6; fr. 33: Plut. quaest. Plat. 
8.4.3 p. 1007b; fr. 33b: Clem. Alex. strom. 1.21.107.2; fr. 33c: Theophr. 
Phys. opin. fr. 12 (Doxogr. p.487 Diels) apud Ps.-Philon. II. ἀφθαρσίας 
κόσμου 23 (6, 109 Cohn-Wendland); fr. 33d1-10: Strabo 10.5.2 p. 485; 
ΠΕ Favorinus Π. φυγῆς 23.13; lines 7-11: POxy 26.2442 (fr. 1 col. 2.1- 
5); fr. 34: Heph. p. 51.16; fr. 35: id. p. 51.7C. 


Studies: B. Snell, ‘Pindars Hymnus auf Zeus’, in: Die Entdeckung des 
Geistes, Hamburg 1955, 118-37 (originally A&A 2, 1946, 180-92); A. Te- 
pedino Guerra, ‘Un nuovo frammento pindarico dell’ Inno ad Ammone? 
(Pap. Vat. Gr. 11, col. VII 44-46. Favorino, Sull’esilio)’, REG 110, 1997, 
353-361. 


fr. 29 

Ἰσμηνὸν Ñ χρυσηλάκατον Μελίαν 

ἢ Κάδμον ἢ Σπαρτῶν ἱερὸν γένος ἀνδρῶν 

ἢ τὰν χυανάμπυχα Θήβαν 

ἢ τὸ πάντολμον σθένος Ἡρακλέος 

5. 7 τὰν Διωνύσου πολυγαθέα τιμὰν 
ἢ γάμον λευχωλένου Ἁρμονίας 
ὑμνήσομεν; 
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fr. 32 
(Κάδμος ἤχουσε τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος) 
[8] μουσικὰν ὀρθὰν ἐπιδειχνυμένου 


fr. 31 

Πίνδαρος... ἐν Διὸς γάµωι καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς αὐτούς φησιν ἐρομένου τοῦ 
Διός, εἴ του δέοιντο, αἰτῆσαι ποιήσασθαί τινας αὑτῶι θεούς, οἵτινες τὰ 
μεγάλα ταῦτ᾽ ἔργα καὶ πᾶσάν γε τὴν ἐκείνου κατασχευὴν {κατα}χοσ- 
μήσουσι λόγοις καὶ μουσικῆι. 


fr. 30 
(Musae (?) cantant:) 
πρῶτον μὲν εὔβουλον Θέμιν οὐρανίαν 
[10] χρυσέαισιν ἵπποις Ὠχεανοῦ παρὰ παγᾶν 
Μοῖραι ποτὶ κλίμακα σεμνὰν 
ἆγον Οὐλύμπου λιπαρὰν καθ’ ὁδὸν 
5. σωτῆρος ἀρχαίαν ἄλοχον Διὸς ἔμμεν' 
ἃ δὲ τὰς χρυσάμπυχας ἀγλαοκάρ- 
[13] ποὺς τίκτεν ἀλαθέας “Ὥρας. 


fr. 33 
ἄνα(κτα) τὸν πάντων ὑπερ- 
βάλλοντα Χρόνον μακάρων 


fr. 33b 
ἐν χρόνωι δ᾽ ἔγεντ᾽ Ἀπόλλων 


fr. 33c 
χαῖρ᾽, ὦ θεοδµάτα, λιπαροπλοχάµου 
[20] παίδεσσι Λατοῦς ἱμεροέστατον ἔρνος, 
πόντου θύγατερ, χθονὸς εὑρεί- 
ας ἀκίνητον τέρας, ἄν τε βροτοί 
5 δΔᾶλον κικλήισκοισιν, μάκαρες δ’ ἐν Ὀλύμπωι 
τηλέφαντον χυανέας χθονὸς ἄστρον. 


fr. 33d 
[25] ἦν γὰρ τὸ πάροιθε φορητὰ 
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χυμάτεσσιν παντοδαπῶν ἀνέμων 
ῥιπαῖσιν' ἀλλ᾽ & Κοιογενὴς Snot’ ὠδί- 
νεσσι θυίοισ᾽ ἀγχιτόχοις ἐπέβα 
5 νιν, δὴ τότε τέσσαρες ὀρθαὶ 
[30] πρέμνων ἀπώρουσαν χθονίων, 
ἂν δ᾽ ἐπυκράνοις σχέθον 
πέτραν ἁδαμαντοπέδιλοι 
κίονες, ἔνθα τεκοῖ- 
10 σ᾽ εὐδαίμον) ἐπόψατο γένναν. 


fr. 34 
(Ζεὺς) 
[35] ὃς xal τυπεὶς ἁγνῶι πελέκει τέκετο ξαν- 
θὰν Ἀθάναν 


fr. 35 
(οἱ Τιτᾶνες δεσμῶν) 
[371 χείνων λυθέντες σαῖς ὑπὸ χερσίν, ἄναξ 


29.4 πάντολμον Luk.: πάνυ Plutarch 30.7 ἀγαθὰ σωτῆρας: ἀλαθέας Ὥρας 
ex Hesychio (α2733) Boeckh — 33c.1 -δμήτα M: -tunta U:-tlunte HP 2 corr. 
Boeckh: παῖδ᾽ oi vel παῖδες oi codd. 6 Bergk: τηλέφατον codd. 334.2 τ᾽ 
post παντοδ. add. Schneider 4 ἐπέβα νιν V: ἐπιβαίνειν cett. 


Metre 


Dactylo-epitrite. S.M. reconstruct the stanza as: 
13 -—e-D|-e-D-|-D-e-DlI| 
4-8 —e-Dxe-D-D-|-e-||E|-D—|D-D-| 
fr. 34: xexD—e-| 
fr. 33: vE-—D| 


Notes 


29 


Σ [Lucian] encom. Demosth. 19 calls these lines ἀρχαὶ ταῦτα τῶν Πινδ- 
άρου... ὕμνων. Since the hymn to Zeus is likely to have been the first in 
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the ancient edition of Pindar’s Hymns, and in view of the metrical coin- 
cidence with other surviving fragments, one is entitled to see these lines 
as the opening of the hymn to Zeus. It is a classic 'dubitative' open- 
ing (see vol. I p. 56), in which the poet/singer runs through a number of 
possible subjects as prelude to picking one for further development. The 
technique enables the poet to give an initial indication of the wealth of 
material at his disposal, the impression of an ‘embarrassment of riches’, 
which reflects favourably on the deity concerned as well as on the exper- 
tise of the poet/composer. The tableau which the poet presents here is 
designed to show the many facets of Thebes’ sacred history: Ismenos and 
Melia are local cult figures associated with the Theban cult of Apollo Is- 
menios; Kadmos, the ‘race of Spartoi' and Theba allude to the mythical 
origin of the Theban people; Herakles and Dionysos are two of the city’s 
most prominent deities, while the mention of Harmonia at the end links 
back to Kadmos and the human/divine ancestry of the Thebans. These 
lines are the subject of an anecdote about Pindar recorded by Plutarch, 
Mor. 348a: while Pindar was still a young poet the Boeotian poet Corinna 
told him that his style lacked poetic embellishment. To prove her wrong 
Pindar composed the present piece and showed her the opening (Plutarch 
quotes only the first four lines); Corinna is said to have laughed on reading 
the lines and commented: “one should sow with one’s hand, not with the 
whole sack!” (τῆι χειρὶ δεῖν ἔφη σπείρειν, ἀλλὰ μὴ ὅλωι τῶι θυλάκωι). 
Plutarch comments that Pindar had indeed composed a πανσπερμίαν τινὰ 
μύθων, ‘hodge-podge of myths’ in these lines. 


3l 


Having ordered the kosmos, Zeus asks the other gods if they lack for some- 
thing: with supreme tact they suggest Zeus create singing deities who will 
celebrate his mighty achievements. Thus Pindar accounts for the Muses’ 
traditional role (cf. Hesiod Th. 11-21; 66-7) of hymning the origin and 
powers of the Olympians. At the same time, this section of the poem pro- 
vides an aetiology for the Muses themselves, who are shortly to strike up 
their theogonical song. 


33c 


1. θεοδμάτα, preferable metrically to the reading -τίµητε of HP and to the 
nonsensical -tunta of U. The literal meaning ‘god-founded’ refers to the 
story of Asteria’s flight from the lustful Zeus, her dive into the Aegean and 
transformation into the floating rock Asteria; see above no. 3.1. 
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2. &pvoc. For this common metaphor from plant growth applied to human 
or divine 'offspring' see our note on p. 99. 


4. τέρας: none of the usual senses ‘divine sign’, ‘monster’, or (colloquial) 
*marvel' (LSJ s.v.) quite fits here. Clearly Pindar means something like 
*marvellous sight', but without the element of a divine communication or 
‘sign’ for man to interpret. tépea are frequently heavenly signs (such as 
rainbows, shooting-stars or lightning) but here we are firmly told that De- 
los is a τέρας fixed on the wide earth. It may nevertheless be legitimate to 
detect in the word an allusion both to Delos' earlier name Asteria and to 
the goddess Asteria's plunge from heaven into the sea. The whole expres- 
sion χθονὸς ἀχίνητον τέρας then is an oxymoron: ‘earth-bound meteor’, 
confirmed in l. 6, where we are told that the gods call the island 'star of 
earth’ (χθονὸς ἄστρον). Cf. Call. H 4.36-8 οὔνομα δ᾽ ἦν τοι / Ἀστερίη τὸ 
παλαιὸν, ἐπεὶ βαθὺν ἥλαο τάφρον / οὐρανόθεν φεύγουσα Διὸς γάμον 
ἀστέρι ἴση, "your old name was Asteria because you jumped into the deep 
from heaven fleeing from Zeus’ advances like a (shooting) star”. At Pa 
6.126 Pindar compares Aigina to a ‘shining star’ (φαεννὸν ἄστρον). As 
P. Moret, ‘Planesiai, iles erratiques de l'occident grec’, REG 110, 1997 
(25-56), 45, says: “c’est à un vertigineux jeu de miroirs que Pindare nous 
invite ici. Vue par les dieux du haut de l'Olympe, Délos-Astéria, brillante 
et vagabonde comme une étoile, laisse la méme trace sur le fond bleu- 
noir de la mer qu'à nos yeux de mortels la révolution d'un astre errant 
dans le ciel nocturne". He also points out that the etymology of Asteria 
is not unique: there was another island, Asteris, near Ithaca (Od. 4.844- 
846) whose name also derived from ‘shining star’. For a similar conceit 
about heavenly bodies viewing a 'bright star' on earth see the epigram at- 
tributed (no doubt wrongly) to Plato: Ἀστέρας εἰσαθρεῖς, ἀστὴρ ἐμός: 
εἴθε γενοίμην / οὐρανός, ὡς πολλοῖς ὄμμασιν εἰς σὲ βλέπω (AP 7.669). 


4-5. βροτοί... μάκαρες, an example of the divergent languages of men and 
gods commonly referred to in epic (e.g. Od. 10.305 μῶλυ δέ μιν καλέουσι 
θεοί); cf. M. Detienne, ‘Langue des dieux ou des dieux dans le language’, 
Annuaire de l'École pratique des hautes études. Section des sciences re- 
ligieuses, 101, 1992-3, 219-22. Snell points out (p. 129) that here we 
have to do not only with a difference in ‘dialect’ between gods and men but 
also with a difference in perspective: the gods look down on the earth from 
their elevated position and see the surface of the sea as dark blue against 
which this precious little island shines like a star, ἄστρον (— Ἀστερίη). In 
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a footnote he refers to Aristides’ prose hymn to Zeus $13: Ζεὺς κοσμήσας 
μὲν ἄστροις τὸν πάντα οὐρανὸν ὥσπερ ταῖς νήσοις τὴν θάλατταν (cf. 
id. xliv.14). 


6. τηλέφαντον, an allusion presumably to the meaning of Delos, 'clear(ly 
visible)’. Call. H 4.51-54 ἡνίκα δ᾽ Ἀπόλλωνι γενέθλιον οὖδας ὑπέσχες, 
/ τοῦτό τοι ἀντημοιβὸν ἁλίπλοοι οὔνομ᾽ ἔθεντο, / οὔνεχεν οὐκέτ᾽ 
ἄδηλος ἐπέπλεες, “when you took Apollo’s birthplace upon yourself, then 
sailors gave this name to you as reward because you no longer drifted in 
obscurity”. 


33d 


1-2. τὸ πάροιθε φορητὰ. Cf. Call. H 4.35-6 σὲ (sc. Delos) δ᾽ οὐκ ἔθλιψεν 
ἀνάγκη, / ἀλλ᾽ ἄφετος πελάγεσσιν ἐπέπλεες, “Necessity did not weigh 
you down but rather you floated freely over the seas”. Ovid, Her. 21.86 
‘laberis in magno numquid ut ante mari?’ (Cydippe to Delos). Moret 
(see note on fr. 33c 1. 4), 42-46, discusses this wandering quality of Delos, 
comparing it with the traditions surrounding other Mediterranean islands, 
particularly Planesia, the Strophades and Planktai. He adduces a scholion 
on Apoll. Rhod. 3.41-43, ὅτι τὸ παλαιὸν αἱ νῆσοι πᾶσαι ἐπλανῶντο xal 
βάσεις οὐκ εἶχον, to show that the concept of islands wandering before 
becoming fixed was a general one, not limited to Delos/Asteria, and might 
point to a cosmogonic myth of flux followed by fixity. 


2. παντοδαπῶν, elaborated on an epic scale by Call. Η 4.41-51: Delos 
wandered all over the Aegean before becoming fixed when Apollo was 
born. The driving force in his account seems to be currents of the sea (e.g. 
45 Εὐρίποιο ῥέοντος), rather than winds blowing from various quarters, 
as here. The 3rd c. AD embroidery from Egypt which Simon (Simon, 
1997, pl. 1-2) argues goes back to an original Hellenistic painting showing 
the arrival of Leto on Delos, shows the island surrounded by small ‘putti’ 
figures representing the winds: the painter wishes to show that Delos was 
blown by the winds up to the moment of Leto's arrival. 


5-9. Call. H 4.53-4 abbreviates the process of Delos’ growing ‘legs’ reach- 
ing down to the seabed: ἀλλ᾽ ἐνὶ πόντου / xbuaow Αἰγίοιο ποδῶν 
ἐνεθήκαο ῥίζας, “but you put down the roots of feet in the waves of the 
Aegean sea". The same process of anchoring the islands to the sea bottom 
is described in earlier lines telling how Poseidon made all the Aegean is- 
lands, anchoring them to the seabed (πρυμνόθεν ἐρρίζωσε) “so that they 
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would forget the mainland" (ἵν᾽ ἠπείροιο λάθωνται), except Delos. Cf. 
also Pindar's description of Rhodes rising from the seabed in O 7.69f. 


5-9. ὀρθαὶ xlovec. The ‘straight pillars’ supporting Delos on their capitals 
(ἐπικράνοις) is an image strongly reminiscent of temple-building. It is as 
if, not only was Delos anchored to the seabed the moment Apollo was 
born, but at that moment his cult was founded too, in that the island took 
on the geological structure of a temple. The image of ‘founding a temple’ 
(ναὸν ἱδρύειν) suited the establishment of Apollo's cult on earth. 


6. πρέµνων χθονίων, Call. H 4.35 πρυμνόθεν. 


10. ἐπόψατο (subj. Leto) εὐδαίμονα γένναν. Cf. Eur. IT 1234 εὔπαις ὃ 
Λατοῦς γόνος. 


5.2 Pindar’s Theban dithyramb 


Ed. Princ.: B.P. Grenfell & A.S. Hunt, P.Oxy. 1604! 

Editions and Studies: U. von Wilamowitz, Pindaros, Berlin 1922, 341- 
345; B. Snell & H. Maehler, Pindarus, Teubner Leipzig 1975, II fr.70b; 
G. Kirkwood, Selections from Pindar, Chico California 1982, 323-327; 
van der Weiden (1991, 52-83); Zimmermann (1992, 44-53); E. Suarez de 
la Torre, *Expérience orgiastique et composition poétique: le dithyrambe 
II de Pindare (fr.70 Sn.-M.)', Kernos 5, 1992, 183-207; D’ Angour (1997). 


Title: ᾿Ἠρακλῆς ἢ Κέρβερος. Θηβαίοις 


Πρὶν μὲν εἶρπε σχοινοτένειά τ᾽ ἀοιδὰ στρ. 
διθυράμβων 

καὶ τὸ σὰν χίβδηλον ἀνθρώποισιν ἀπὸ στομάτων, 

διαπέπ|τ]α[νται δὲ νῦν εὐο]μφάλ[οις κύ-] 





'The main witness is POxy. 1604 (1919) col. ii; frgs. of lines 6-15 are also found 
in P. Berol. 9571 verso (APF 14 [1941], 26). Supporting testimony for 1-2 comes from 
Athenaios 455c, 467a and from Dion. Hal. Comp. 14 ; for 1 and 6-9 from Strabo 10.3.13 
(Stefan Radt allowed us to use here his recent collations of S.); for 11 from Plutarch 417c, 
623b, 706e. — Except when noted, supplements have been taken over from ΡΟΧΥ. 1604, 
Where the first editors, Grenfell & Hunt, have noted contributions of their own and of other 
scholars (esp. Bury). For a full report of variant readings in these witnesses see van der 
Weiden (1991, 53-57); for emendations see D. Gerber's Emendations in Pindar 151 3-1972, 
Amsterdam 1976, 165-168. 
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5 Χλοισι νεαν[ίαι, εὖ ε]ἰδότες, 
οἵαν Βρομίου τελετὰν 
καὶ παρὰ σκᾶ[πτ]ον Διὸς Οὐρανίδαι 
ἐν μεγάροις ἵσταντι. σεμνᾶι μὲν κατάρχει 
Ματέρι πὰρ μεγάλαι ῥόμβοι τυ{μ}πάνων, 
10 ἐν δὲ χέχλαδ[εν] κρόταλ᾽ αἰθομένα τε 
δάις ὑπὸ ξανθοῖσι πεύκαις: 
ἐν δὲ Ναΐδων ἐρίγδουποι στοναχαὶ 
μανίαι τ᾽ ἀλαλαί τ᾽ ὀρίνεται ῥιψαύχενι 
ξὺν κλόνωι. 
15. ἐν δ᾽ ὁ παγκρατὴς κεραυνὸς ἀμπνέων 
πῦρ κεκίνη[ται τό v] Ἐνυαλίου 
ἔγχος, ἀλκάεσσά [1]e Παλλάδος αἰγίς 
μυρίων φθογγάζεται χλαγγαῖς δρακόντων. 


ῥίμφα δ᾽ εἶσιν Ἄρτεμις οἰοπολ[ὰ]ς ἀντ. 
20 ζεύξαισ᾽ ἐν ὀργαῖς 
Βακχίαις φῦλον λεόντων ἀ[γρότερον Βρομίωι. 
ὁ δὲ κηλεῖται χορευοίσαισι xaf θη-] 
ρῶν ἀγέλαις. ἐμὲ δ᾽ ἐξαίρετο(ν 
χάρυχα σοφῶν ἐπέων 
25. Molo’ ἀνέστασ᾽ Ἑλλάδι καλλ[ιχόρωι] 
εὐχόμενον βρισαρμάτοις Θ[ήβαις »——] 
ἔνθα ποθ᾽ Ἁρμονίαν φάμα γα[μετάν] 
Κάδμον ὑψη[λαῖ]ς πραπίδεσ[σι λαχεῖν κεδ-] 
νάν: Δ[ιὸ]ς δ᾽ ἄκ[ουσεν ὀμφᾶν, 
30 καὶ téx’ εὔδοξο[ν παρ] ἀνθρώπο[ις Σεμέλαν.] 
Διόνυσ[.].΄ 


1 clone Ath. 4556, Strabo, fone Ath. 467A σχοινοτονιάς et διθυράµβωι 
Strabo 3 εὐο]φάλ[οις xó-] D' Angour 5 suppl. D'Angour 8-9 σοὶ 
μὲν... μᾶτερ πάρα Strabo 9 ῥοίμβοι κυμβάλων Strabo 10 καχλάδων 
Strabo χέχλαδεν Schroeder 13 ὑψαύχενι POxy: ῥιψαύχενι Plut. Mor. 706e 
14 σὺν κλόνωι POxy: ξὺν Gr.&H. dubitanter 21 Βακχείαις POxy, corr. 
Gr.&H 26 Θ[ήβαις γεγάκειν Wilamowitz: - - γενέσθαι Schmidt: - - ἀείδειν 
sive μελίζειν Van der Weiden 29 ὀμφᾶν West Philologus 110 (1966), 155. 
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Metre.  Dactylo-epitrite. Note line 18: as the ancipitia are long, they help 
in making this line ‘catalectic’, a square and solid ending of the stanza. 
Wilamowitz (345) expressed surprise that the poet chose this metre to ex- 
press the fury (“Taumel’) of this Dionysiac opening; but added that dactylo- 
epitrite was appropriate to the poem as a whole, as the rest probably con- 
sisted of narrative. It is now known better than in Wilamowitz' day that 
Stesichoros introduced dactylo-epitrite as vehicle for narrative lyric po- 
etry: see M. Haslam in GRBS 19, 1978, 29-57. Suarez de la Torre (1992, 
190) suggests an additional explanation: as dactylo-epitrite metre is often 
chosen for enkomia/epinikia, it might signal here that the poet intends this 
poem as a celebration of the glories of his mother-city Thebes (20-25), and 
of its most famous god (Dionysos) and hero (Herakles). 


Notes 


Ἡρακλῆς 5 Κέρβερος. Θηβαίοις. The title of the poem, combining the 
identification of the community for which Pindar composed the song, and 
of the myth, will have served the Alexandrians’ need for organizing the 
mass of poems they wanted to preserve. In a similar way POxy 841 in- 
dicates for some of Pindar's paians the community: for 6 Δελφοῖς, for 7 
Θηβαίοις. Bacchylides’ 19 adds a title Ἰώ. Ἀθηναίοις, and 15 has, like our 
dithyramb, two alternative titles Ἀντηνορίδαι ἢ Ἑλένης ἀπαίτησις. If this 
dithyramb is indeed the song referred to in a Homeric scholion (= Pind. 
fr. 249a), it will have contained a mythical narrative about how Herakles 
went down into Hades to fetch Kerberos and returned to the upper world to 
fight for, and obtain, Deianira. There are some other Pindaric scraps which 
may belong to this dithyramb, see van der Weiden (1991, 84-106); as far as 
they can be read, they are strictly narrative. For the present purpose, only 
the piece printed above is relevant. 


|. Πρὶν μὲν. For another opening of a poem in which Pindar programmat- 
ically contrasts the poetry of a previous period with his own, cf. 7 2.1-11: 
οἱ μὲν πάλαι... νῦν δέ...; for Pindar's claim to originality cf. O 9.48-49 
and N 8.20. In these three passages Pindar speaks about the ‘new age’ in 
general terms without introducing himself in the 1st person singular; half a 
century later Timotheos is less subtle: οὐκ ἀείδω τὰ παλαιά, / καινὰ γὰρ 
ἁμὰ χρείσσω / ... ἀπίτω Μοῦσα παλαιά (PMG 796). 


l. εἷρπε. The placing of τ’ and xoà proves that εἶρπε is the predicate of 
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both ἀοιδά and τὸ σὰν. In choral poetry ἕρπω simply refers to forward 
motion (‘walking’); see our note on line 5 of the Palaikastro hymn to Zeus 
(no. 1.1). 


1. σχοινοτένειά τ᾽ ἀοιδὰ. The adjective is composed of σχοῖνος ‘reed’, 
‘rush’ (in Egypt used as a land-measure, Hdt 2.6 cf. also Callim. Aitia 1.18 
Pf) and of τείνω. Other instances of this compound, Hdt 1.189 and 199; 
7.23, prove that its meaning in prose is ‘straight-lined’. Here it most prob- 
ably refers to the production of dithyrambs: the singers proceeded in a 
straight line. This arrangement of the fifty choreutai resulted in an impre- 
cise articulation of the sibilants occurring in a song: "In a processional or 
marching line, the coordination of subtle song-rhythms would be virtually 
impossible to achieve" (D' Angour, 1997). In this context its connotation 
must be negative, suggesting that the movement (εἴρπε) of old-fashioned 
dithyramb-singers was ‘long-drawn and boring’; it may also have been the 
case that the custom of dancing in circular movements is an innovation of 
Pindar and his contemporaries, and introduced in Athens where it became 
standard. Athenaios 181c notes that circular dancing was a thing particu- 
larly liked by the Athenians. What is certain is that Pindar wants to create a 
stark contrast between old-fashioned dithyramb-performances and his own 
innovative style of singing and dancing, for which he will refer ‘modestly’ 
to the gods themselves (4-17). 


3. τὸ σὰν κίβδηλον. Hdt 1.139 and Athen. 467a inform us that Doric san is 
equivalent to Ionic sigma. The adjective κίβδηλος is used to describe pre- 
cious metal which has been debased by an admixture of improper elements 
(Theognis 119, Pollux 3.86); here it probably refers to an imprecise, poorly 
synchronized pronunciation of the ‘s’ (D'Angour, 1997). The same pas- 
sage in Athenaios tells us that performers did not like the hissings, and no 
doubt the audience disliked them too. Only extremely well-trained singers 
(such as those of King's College Cambridge) are able to sing an ‘s’ really 
in unison. Lasos, an important musician and conductor in the first decades 
of the fifth c. BC, was probably the person who arranged his singers in a 
circular formation, so that each of them had eye-contact with his fellow 
singers, and — most important — with the centrally placed aulete (for Lasos 
see p. 13 in vol. I). D'Angour (1997) has combined this evidence to give 
a simple and convincing explanation of the first two much-discussed lines 
of this dithyramb. 


4. διαπέπτα[νται δὲ νῦν. This supplement, necessary after the emphatic 
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opening πρὶν μὲν, is rejected as doubtful by Van der Weiden, as the stan- 
dard word-order is νῦν δέ, for which she offers parallels. But δὲ here does 
not point to the opposition between πρὶν... νῦν, but to the circular arrange- 
ment of the chorus (διαπέπτανται) as opposed to its previous linear form. 


4-5. εὐο]μφάλ[οις κύ]κλοισι. Here we adopt the reading and supplements 
suggested by D’Angour (1997), based on inspection of the papyrus. The 
adjective εὐόμφαλος is known only from Athenaios 682c: the Arcadi- 
ans used it to describe a rose — no doubt with reference to the concentric 
rings of petals.? The supplement χύ]χλοισι is evident, although there is 
no other instance in Pindar of χύχλος or χύκλιος χορός referring to a 
dithyramb, nor, for that matter, in any author or inscription before Aristo- 
phanes. Dithyrambs are referred to as ‘circular dances’ in Lysias 21.2, 
Xen. Oecon. 8.20, Aeschines 1.10 and 3.232, Philodamos Scarph. (our 
no. 2.5), and several inscriptions dated in the 4th, 3rd or 2nd c. BC, found 
in Attika, but also in Rhodos, Iasos, Didyma, Nisyros. Cf. G. ]εταπὸ, {1 
ditirambo di Dioniso. Le testimonianze antiche, Rome 1997. 


5.... νεαν[ίαι εὖ ε]ϊδότες. Following his choreographic interpretation of 
lines 1-3 D’ Angour has plausibly suggested that διαπέπτανται... χύχλοισι 
must have as its grammatical subject a noun referring to the members of 
the dithyrambic chorus, and suggests νεαγ[ίαι. Against the reading of the 
first editors νέαι’ [oogol οἱ ε]ἰδότες it may be objected a) that “opening of 
gates” is enough by itself to denote a new form of song-dance; why would 
the gates have to be new? and b) that the colon between νέαι and σοφοὶ 
makes for an “awkward asyndeton” (D’ Angour, 1997). 


6. otay Βρομίου τελετάν. Instead of pedantically elaborating the in- 
novations he will use to impress his audience, Pindar passes straight to 
Olympos to show his audience how Dionysos is celebrated there (on the 
phenomenon of hymns celebrating divine precedent see introduction 1.3). 
The noun τελετή is explained by Athenaios 40e: τελετὰς χαλοῦμεν τὰς 
μείζους καὶ µετά τινος μυστικῆς παραδόσεως ἑορτάς, “we define teletai 
as major festivals with a secret tradition”. The word refers to ritual cele- 
brations of a secret character into which one has to be initiated; those who 
know about them are privileged, as the maenads sing in Eur. Ba 72-73: 
μάκαρ ὅστις εὐδαίμων τελετὰς θεῶν εἰδώς κτλ. - The choice of the 





2Not even this instance is certain. The mss. of Athen. have Τιμαχίδας... τὸ ῥόδον 
φησὶ τοὺς Ἀρχάδας καλεῖν εὐόμφαλον ἀντὶ τοῦ εὔοσμον. In view of Hsch. s.v. ὀμφά- 
ὀσμή, Λάκωνες, however, Nauck emended to εὔομφον. 
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name Bromios (like Ἐριβόαν in 1. 10 of the Athenian dithyramb, πο. 7.1) 
refers to the loud noise of the musical instruments used in Dionysiac cult, 
in particular drums (cf. βαρυβρόμων ὑπὸ τυμπάνων Eur. Ba 156), and the 
shouts of the revellers (cf. ibid. 151 ἅμα δ᾽ εὐάσμασι τοιάδ’ ἐπιβρέμει). 


7. καὶ παρὰ σχᾶπτον Διός. If one takes καὶ as adding the divine scene 
to the human performance of dithyrambs — “also beside Zeus’ sceptre” 
— the message would be: “the gods too celebrate Dionysos". If the poet 
had meant that, he would have placed χαὶ before Οὐρανίδαι. It seems 
preferable to take it as emphatic, denoting what Denniston (1954, 293A1) 
calls an ‘ascending climax’: the gods do not celebrate Dionysos in some 
peripheral location but right besides Zeus’ sceptre, i.e. in the middle of 
heaven. — The Doric word σκᾶπτον (cf. O 7.28 and P 1.6) is equivalent to 
Homeric-Ionic σκῆπτρον, ‘staff’, ‘sceptre’. 


7. Οὐρανίδαι ‘the gods of heaven’; cf. Pindar P 4.194 πατέρ᾽ Οὐρανιδᾶν 
Ζῆνα. Certainly not the sons of Ouranos and Gaia, Kronos and his siblings. 


8. ἵσταντι... κατάρχει κτλ. Note that the scene which follows is pre- 
sented not in terms of a story ~ "once upon a time the gods did this and 
that” — but in the present or perfect tense: they do it all the time. 


8-9. σεμνᾶι... Ματέρι... τυπάνων. For drums in the cult of the Mother 
of the Gods (also called Rhea or Kybele) cf. HH 14.3-5, Hdt 4.76, and the 
Epidaurian hymn to the Mother (no. 6.2). Strabo, having quoted lines 6-8 
of our dithyramb, draws attention to the association between the cult of 
the Mother and of Dionysos, and refers for that to the parodos of Eur. Ba. 
There the chorus praises the worshipper of Dionysos who Boxcyeóov. . . vá 
τε ματρὸς μεγάλας ὄργια Κυβέλας θεµιτεύων,... Διόνυσον θεραπεύει 
(78-82), and adds an aetiological tale that drums were ‘invented’ by the 
Korybantes who presented them first to Rhea Mater; satyrs obtained these 
drums from her, and thenceforth dancing to drums was a feature of the 
festivals aic χαίρει Διόνυσος (120-134). Another narrative is given by 
[Apollodoros], Bibl. 3.5.1: Dionysos, struck with madness, was healed by 
Kybele's rituals and took her outfit (λαβὼν παρ᾽ ἐκείνης τὴν στολὴν), 
no doubt including her drums, with him on his triumphant travels. — The 
practical explanation of this association is certainly that τύμπανα play an 
important part in the worship of both gods. Cf. Eur. Hel 1301-1368 (with 
Kannicht’s comments), Eur. fr. 586 and TGF I (ed. Snell) 45F. 


8-9. κατάρχει...ῥόμβοι. The verb, elsewhere often denoting — in the 
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middle voice — ‘to begin the sacrifice’ (cf. Stengel, 1910, 42) here sim- 
ply means ‘begin’. The noun denotes a wooden object (in the shape of a 
disk or perhaps boomerang?); when attached to a string or cord and swung 
around at high speed, it produced a whirring or booming sound (the ‘bull- 
roarer' of e.g. Indonesian cult). Cf. Kannicht on Eur. Hel 1362-3; A.S.F. 
Gow, *"Tuy&, ῥόμβος, rhombus, turbo’, JHS 54, 1934, 1-13. In this in- 
stance ῥόμβοι must be taken as referring to the booming of the drums. — 
For a singular verb form going with a plural subject (“schema Pindaricum’) 
see our note on lines 16-17 of Pindar’s Athenian dithyramb (no. 7.1); the 
phenomenon recurs here in line 10, ὀρίνεται. Van der Weiden (p. 69) com- 
ments perceptively: “When within a few verses (6-12) there are four sin- 
gular verbs, connected with eight subject nouns, four of which are masc. or 
fem. plural nouns, he is aiming, perhaps, at an effect of looseness and lib- 
erty, the grammatical liberties echoing the looseness of the bacchic scene.” 


10. ἐν δέ (not translated by us) is repeated in lines 9 and 11. Prima facie 
one is tempted to take these three instances as referring to ἐν μεγάροις (7): 
“also in the Olympic dwellings this and that happens". But already in 1. 8 
it seems to be an open-air scene, and it is impossible to interpret the entire 
happening as an indoor event. — In the famous description of Achilles’ 
shield eight instances of ἐν δέ (7] 18.490, 541, 550, 561, 573, 587, 590, 
607) come after an initial ἐν μὲν γαῖαν ἔτευξε; they mark the different 
sections of the relief wrought by Hephaistos. Homer adds in each case 
a verbal form ἐτίθει, ποίησε, ποίκιλλε κτλ. There are two other strings 
of ἐν δέ, IL 5.740-41 and 14.216-17, also descriptions of representations 
engraved on an object; here no verbal forms are added, and the items are 
in the nominative, as here in Pindar. In Sappho 2 Voigt (our no. 4.1) the 
poetess describes an aphrodisiac meadow: ἐν δ᾽ ὕδωρ... χελάδει (5), ἐν 
δὲ λείμων. .. τέθαλε (9). Can it be that after Homer a repeated ἐν δέ was 
used to indicate a series of items in a poetic ekphrasis? 


10. κέχλαδεν, perfect tense of "χλάζω. Basic meaning probably ‘to 
swell’. This perfect occurs also in O 9.2 where the context suggests a 
musical crescendo; this is not the case in P 4.179. In the present passage 
it applies first to the swelling sound of the castanets, and then to the rising 
flame of the firebrand. More frequent is the reduplicated χαχλάζω with 
a slightly different meaning, viz. ‘to plash, bubble’, said of boiling water 
and of foaming sea or wine. For illustrations of the percussion instruments 
known as κρόταλα see de Martino & Vox (1996, 1412). 
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11. δάις (gen. δαιδός); in Homer two syllables δαΐς, δαΐδος) ‘firebrand’, 
related to the verb δαίω, ‘kindle’. Not to be confounded with δαίς, δαιτός, 
‘[share of] a banquet’, related to δαίνυμι ‘distribute’. — The addition that 
this Olympic scene of dancing and swinging of torches takes place against 
a backdrop of ‘golden (sc. flame-lit) pinetrees’ is slightly surprising, but 
pine groves are (or perhaps, unfortunately, one should say: were) charac- 
teristic of Greek hills and mountains. 


12-13. Ναΐδων ἐρίγδουποι στοναχαὶ μανίαι τ᾽ ἀλαλαί t’. The role of 
maenads in a human celebration of Dionysos is here played by nymphs, 
Naiads, except that there is no mention of the maenadic roaming up and 
over mountains: as this Dionysiac scene is supposed to taking place on 
Mount Olympos, the nymphs do not have to run εἷς ὄρος, εἰς ὄρος as 
in Eur. Ba 116. It seems that ἐρίγδουποι refers to dancing, i.e. stamping 
of the feet, and otovayat to the moans and sighs emitted by dancers in 
a state of ekstasia; ecstatic dancing of this type, accompanied by moans 
and hissing noises by (predominantly) female dancers, can be observed in 
the modern rite of Anastenaria (performed in several villages of Northern 
Greece), often thought by folklorists (e.g. K. Kakouri, Dionysiaka, Athens 
1965) to be descended from ancient Bacchic rites. For the Anastenaria 
(note the derivation from ἀναστένω) see L.M. Danforth, Firewalking and 
Religious Healing, Princeton 1989, and Furley (1981, 212-33). — Of the 
two following nouns, μανίαι indicates the frenzy and ἀλαλαί the feverish 
excitement of the women. For the war-cry ἁλαλά see Deubner (1941). 
Other martial elements in the following lines are: xAóvoc (in Homer used 
for ‘the din of battle’), Zeus’ fire, Ares’ lance, Pallas’ shield, Artemis’ 
raging lions. 


14. ῥιψαύχενι ξὺν κλόνωι, literally: ‘with neck-throwing agitation’. The 
tossing of the head is a well-known feature of maenadism, cf. Dodds on 
Eur. Ba 862-5. In this respect, too, the ecstatic movements of present-day 
disco-dancers show remarkable similarities. 


15. παγκρατής. For this adjective, often applied to ‘omnipotent’ Zeus, 
see our comment on line 3 of the Palaikastro hymn to Zeus (no. 1.1). For 
χεραυνὸς ἀμπνέων πῦρ cf. fr. 146, in which Pindar, addressing the goddess 
Athena, uses the same expression πῦρ πνέοντος & τε χεραυνοῦ ἄγχιστα 
δεξίαν κατὰ χεῖρα πατρὸς ἡμένη κτλ. In line 13 ἀλκάεσσα (cf. HH 8.1), 
an epithet traditionally given to a god is here applied to the god’s attribute. 
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16. κεκίνηται, ‘are in constant motion’: Zeus’ fire-spitting lightning and 
Ares’ lance dance a horrifying pas de deux, to the equally horrible sounds 
produced by Pallas’ aigis. This Dionysiac scene presents an almost sys- 
tematic contrast to P 1.1-12: there Apollo’s music has quenched the fire 
of Zeus’ lightning, his eagle slumbers (unlike Athena’s serpents here), and 
Ares, having put aside his lance, enjoys a sweet siesta.> — Pindar has a 
reason for including Ares in this Theban dithyramb: in lines 21-23 he tells 
us that Harmonia was born of Ares’ union with Aphrodite. She became 
the wife of Kadmos, the founder of Thebes; their daughter was Semele, 
mother of the God of the Dithyramb. 


18. φθογγάζεται, a rare verb; derived from φθογγή, the nomen actionis 
derived from the usual φθέγγεσθαι. Both φθέγγεσθαι and φθογγή re- 
fer to the quality of human or animal voices, i.e. sonority, penetration or 
clarity; they may, but do not necessarily, refer to articulated speech. Here 
it is certainly an inarticulate sound that Pallas’ shield produces, specified 
(κλαγγαῖς, dat. modi) as the sharp, ugly noise produced by serpents. 


20. Ἄρτεμις οἰοπολὰς. As there is no place in this dithyramb for Apollo 
with his perfectly controlled music, Pindar emphasizes that Artemis ap- 
pears all by herself. She seems a very different person from Leto’s daugh- 
ter, the divine paradigm of virginal charm in e.g. Od 6.102-108, more like 
Kybele herself with her lion-drawn chariot, the fierce goddess of Asia Mi- 
nor. — The penultimate letter of the adjective is in lacuna, but as a marginal 
scholion explains it as οἰοπόλος, Pindar’s text probably had the rarer form. 
Greek has a large number of oxytone feminine nominal forms on - ác, 
-άδος: deverbatives like µαινάς, λαμπάς and denominatives like ἰσχιάς, 
πολιάς, ποντιάς. 


19-21. ζεύξαισ᾽ ἐν ὀργαῖς Βαχχίαις... Βρομίωι. The noun ὀργή always 
refers to an attitude which is at the root of impulsive behaviour: ‘passion’, 
‘rage’, ‘anger’. Here it is certainly in line with the manic, ecstatic and 
aggressive elements which we have discerned in the preceding verses. Do 
these ὀργαί refer to the natural wildness of the lions or is this ‘rage’ caused 
by Artemis’ yoking? Artemis supplies the animal fury as something which 
the divine party has missed until now; Βρομίωι would indicate that it is 
her gift to Dionysos. The supplement ἀ|γρότερον is less far-fetched than it 
seems: at N 3.46 Pindar also speaks οΓλεόντεσσιν ἀγροτέροις. The proba- 





"This observation, more eloquently phrased, is found already in Fraenkel (1962, 522). 
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bility of Βρομίωι being right is even greater, as the god must be mentioned 
here before he can be referred to in 17 simply by 6 δέ. 


22. κηλεῖται χορευοίσαισι xafi θη]ρῶν ἀγέλαις. Kirkwood's comment 
(326) cannot be bettered: “Dionysos is in the midst of his thiasos, in 
the same hypnotic trance as his worshippers”. Nor can the supplement, 
which is Housman’s. Pindar’s audience has heard the hissing produced by 
Athena’s snake, it has seen Artemis’ lions rushing in, and now they see 
around Dionysos dancing herds of wild animals (θῆρες). Van der Weiden 
states apodeictically (78) that “Housman’s supplement κα[ὶ θη]ρῶν cannot 
be right: xai has no function here". But xai has precisely the same func- 
tion as in line 7: it indicates the climax, this time of the entire description. 


23-25. ἐμὲ δ᾽... κάρυχα σοφῶν ἐπέων Molo’ ἀνέστασ᾽ Ἑλλάδι κα[λλι- 
χόρωι]. As in the Athenian dithyramb, Pindar emphatically places his 
own poetic persona in the centre of attention, this time not as a µάντις 
or προφάτας, but as a herald. That he considers himself a herald in his 
epinikia (e.g. N 4.74) is commonplace: at the Games a herald is needed to 
proclaim the athlete’s victory (e.g. P 1.32). Here his being a herald sug- 
gests more, viz. that he has a divine calling to proclaim what divinity has 
communicated to him.’ In the preceding scene the gods have celebrated 
Dionysos in a most ecstatic way; Pindar considers it his mission to cele- 
brate Dionysos with dithyrambs in an equally exciting way. His epinikia 
are replete with passages of this sort in which he reflects upon his own 
poetic activity (‘immanent poetics’); the same applies to his dithyrambs. 
See our comments on lines 8 and 13 of the Athenian dithyramb (no. 7.1), 
and more generally H. Maehler, Die Auffassung des Dichterberufs.. . bis 
zur Zeit Pindars, Gottingen 1963. — Note Ἑλλάδι: Pindar first qualifies 
his mission as a Panhellenic one, and then, in the following line, addresses 
his mother-city Thebes: the first loyalty includes and implies the second. 
~ For the supplement cf. HH 15.2 Θήβηις ἔνι καλλιχόροισιν. 


26. εὐχόμενον. This verb has been recently discussed by Pulleyn (1997, 
59-64). He gives good arguments for rejecting earlier statements about its 





‘Suarez de la Torre (1992, 203-6) suggests that Pindar uses κῆρυξ as an allusion to the 
Eleusinian mysteries in which the family of the Κήρυκες played an important function. He 
supports this suggestion with reference to the possibility (accepted by Lloyd-Jones, Mata 
19, 1967, 206-29) that fr. 346 belongs to the Theban dithyramb of fr. 70b. This fragment 
mentions Demeter, Persephone and Eleusis, and — the crucial point for Lloyd-Jones and 
Suarez - Herakles as the ‘first’ (i.e. non-Eleusinian, or non-Athenian) initiate. 
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basic and original meaning: ‘to pray’ (Benveniste), ‘to speak’ (Corlu), ‘to 
boast’ (Adkins), ‘to declare a just claim’ (Aubriot), and prefers ‘to assert 
solemnly’. In the present Pindaric instance both Aubriot’s suggestion and 
Pulleyn’s fit quite well. What one needs after εὐχόμενον is a declarative 
infinitive as ‘object’: Pindar asserts/claims that he is or does something. 
Wilamowitz’ γεγάχειν (= γεγενῆσθαι) is certainly a Pindaric form (O 
6.49), but then one needs a noun to express what Pindar claims to have 
become or be, and there is no space for one. Van der Weiden’s ἀείδειν 
or µελίζειν are altogether more probable: both verbs occur in Pindar, and 
give suitable sense in context. 


26. βρισαρµάτοις © ήβαις. From what follows in the next line — ἔνθα 
ποθ᾽ κτλ. — it is certain that Thebes is mentioned in this line. X Pind. P 
2 (p. 31 Dr.) informs us that Pindar liked to call his city χρυσαρμάτους 
xai εὐαρμάτους. Snell conjectured that one should read βρισαρμάτους in 
the scholiast's text = ‘with heavy chariots’, from βρίθω, ‘to be laden/heavy 
with’. Already in Homer's account of Egyptian Thebes ({|. 9.381-4) the 
gates of the city and the chariots which come out of them are prominent. 
It seems that in Aeschylus’ Seven both aggressors and defenders also use 
chariots (cf. 462-3). Pindar refers to Theban chariots also in / 8.20, fr. 106. 


27-30. In these lines the mythical marriage of the founder of the city is nar- 
rated, with the addition that Harmonia gives birth to Semele in obedience 
to a command of Zeus. West rightly observes that one should accentu- 
ate ὀμφᾶν: the accusative would mean that she perceived the sound of his 
voice, cf. φωνὰν ἀχούειν Ο 6.66), while the genitive indicates that she 
obeys him, cf. τᾶς (sc. φόρμιγγος) ἀχούει μὲν βάσις: ‘the step of the 
dancers obeys the music’. For the plural referring to a divine command 
West refers to Soph. OC 102 xat’ ὀμφὰς τὰς Ἀπόλλωνος. 


31. Διόνυσί.].΄. Metrical correspondence requires here vv—vv—. The 
accent on the papyrus compels us to read the god's name as a vocative; 
metre, too, for other cases of Διόνυσος would give a long syllable. It is 
tantalizing that the papyrus breaks off at the point where the dithyramb 
addresses the god for the first time. 
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5.3 Pindar’s ninth paian 


Sources: 1-10, 13-21 Dion. Hal. Demosth. 7; 1-10 Philo, de provid. 
versio Arm. 2.97 Auch.; 9-18, 34-49 IT^ fr. 126-128. 

Text: Snell-Maehler (1989) 

Editions and Studies: F. Blass, ‘Pindars Hyporchem auf die Sonnenfin- 
sternis’, Jb.f. class. Phil. 99, 1869, 387-390; C.M. Bowra, in: J.U. Powell 
(ed.), New Chapters third series, Oxford 1933, 36-55; Bona (1988); W. 
Race, Pindar (Loeb edition); Most (2000); Rutherford (2001). 


Ἀκτὶς ἀελίου, τί πολύσκοπ᾽ ἐμήσαο, στρ. α΄ 
ὦ μᾶτερ ὀμμάτων, ἄστρον ὑπέρτατον 
ἐν ἁμέραι κλεπτόμενον; (τί δ᾽) ἔθηκας ἁμάχανον 
ἰσχύν (τ) ἀνδράσι καὶ σοφίας ὁδόν, 
5. ἐπίσκοτον ἀτραπὸν ἐσσυμένα; 
ἐλαύνεις τι νεώτερον ἢ πάρος; 
ἀλλά σε πρὸς Διός, ἱπποσόα θοάς, 
ἱκετεύω, ἀπήμονα 
εἰς ὄλβον τινὰ τράποιο Θήβαις, 
10 ὧπότνια, πάγχοινον τέρας 


μ]ρα[-------ο---Ὁ-----] ἀντ. α 


=r yuu] 


2 gc 


]ῶνος [----], πολέμοιο δὲ σᾶμα φέρεις τινός, 
ἢ καρποῦ φθίσιν, ἢ νιφετοῦ σθένος 
15. ὑπέρφατον ἢ στάσιν οὐλομέναν 
ἢ πόντου χενεώσιας ἂμ πέδον, 
ἢ παγετὸν χθονός, ἢ νότιον θέρος 
ὕδατι ζακότωι ῥέον, 


ἢ γαῖαν χατακλύσαισα θήσεις 
20 ἀνδρῶν νέον ἐξ ἀρχᾶς γένος; 


ὁλοφύίρομαι οὐ)δέν, ὅτι πάντων μέτα πείσομαι ἐπ. d 
(desunt vv. 22-33 = ἐπ. 2-10, στρ. β 1-3) 


.. σάµατι δ] στρ. β΄ 
ἐκράνθην ὑπὸ δαιμονίωι τινί 
35. λέχει πέλας ἀμβροσίωι Μελίας 
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ἀγαυὸν καλάμωι συνάγεν θρόον 
µήδεσί τε φρενὸς ὑμ[ε]τέραν χάριν. 
λιτανεύω, ξκαβόλε, 
Μοισαίαις ἀν[α]τιθεὶς τέχνα[ι]σι 

40 — χρηστήριον . |. [πωλοντ[. . (.)]t 


ἐν ὧι Τήνερον εὐρυβίαν θεμίτ[ων v— ἀντ. β΄ 
ἐξαίρετον προφάταν ἔτεχ[εν λέχει 
χόρα μιγεῖσ᾽ Ὠκεανοῦ Media σέο, Πύθι[ε. 
τῶι] Κάδμου στρατὸν ἂν Ζεάθου πό[λιν, 
45 | ἀχερσεχόμα πάτερ, ἀνορέας 
ἐπέτρεψας ἕκατι σαόφρονος. 
xai γὰρ ὃ πόντιος Ὀρσ[ιπ]ρίαινά νιν 
περίαλλα βροτῶν τίεν, 
Εὐρίπου τε συνέτεινε χῶρον... 
(desunt reliqua) 


For the codd. of Dionysius we refer to the sigla used by G. Aujac, Denys d’Halic- 
arnasse, Paris 1988; Z indicates consensus of the codd. 

1 ἐμήσαο Bergk: ἐμῆς θεῶ Z: µήσεαι Blass 2 μᾶτερ Boissonade: u’ ἅτερ 
Z 3suppl. Diehl 4 suppl. Blass: ἰσχὺν πτανὸν ἀνδρ. Z 5 ἐπίσχοτον I, 
-σχοπον ΑΝ, -σκοπτον BT Schneider: ἄτροπον ἐσσαμένα Z 6 ἐλαύνεις, - 
νει, -vew codd. 7ἱπποσόα Bergk, θοάς Blass: ἵππος θαθοάς Z 9τράποιο Syl- 
burg: τρόποιοΖ 13 Scaliger: πολέμου δὶς ἅμα Z 16 χενεώσιας Schröder: 
χενέωσιν Z ἄμ Hermann: ἀλλὰ 18 ῥέον Schröder: ἱερόν Z 19 θήσεις 
Barnes: θήσει Z 21] lac. fere 7 litt. Z suppl. Hermann 33 σάµατι δ] Ruther- 
ford 38 EKATABOAE Πρ 40 '[ JIIO vel JTA ? S.M.: ὤπολλον τεόν 
dub. Grenfell-Hunt: [ἄντει]λον Diehl: [eb θάλ]λον τ[έο]ν Sitzler: τ]όπ]ί Blass 
ap. G.H.: τ[όθι] Bury αρ. G-H. 44 ἂν] Wilamowitz: xoi II 47 πόντιος ID: 
ΠΟΝΤΟΣ Π'  [x]Lobel: [OT] longius spatio 


Metre 


Aeolic. Maehler (after Snell) gives: 


Strophe: 
1 yoy || εν 
2 --ν-ν--νο-ν- ia gl 


124 


3 u—u—-—vuv—uu—vu-uv| v— £g 
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4 eee re . αἳ 

5 youuu || agli 

6 πλ“ gi 

7 --ν-νῳ--νο--ν--| gid 

8 wae ^gl 

9 ———vvv—v—-| sp ia ba 

10 ---νο------ῳ--[} Apher cr 
Ep. 

1 vu—vu—uuvu——vv—u—| Apher w gl 


It seems as if Pindar here has chosen to amplify the glyconics (usually 
found in erotic-sympotic poems like those of Alkaios and Anakreon) to a 
more impressive level by inserting dactylic sequences. This is especially 
true in lines 1, 3-7. 


Notes 


1-10 Invocation of the sun’s ray. Pindar begins by addressing in 2nd per- 
son supplication (7-8 ἀλλά σε... ἱκετεύω), not the sun directly, but the 
sun's light (ἀκτίς) which radiates from the sun-god himself to earth; the 
opening invocation is, however, only a preliminary to the main invoca- 
tion which is addressed to Apollo Ismenios (38 λιτανεύω, ἑκαβόλε). This 
raises the question whether the sun and Apollo may be identified — dubious 
at this time. The first direct equation of Phoibos Apollo and the sun comes 
in Euripides’ Phaethon 225 (cf. Diggle, 1970), but Apollo’s radiant charac- 
ter in iconography and literature predestined him for assimilation with the 
sky’s chief light. In Pindar Apollo and Helios are clearly separate (see esp. 
O 7, where Helios is given his own prerogative -- Rhodes — as he emerged 
empty-handed from the division of the universe). This progressive invoca- 
tion, then — first Ray of Light, then Apollo -- matches many instances in 
hymns and prayers in which first a subsidiary or associated deity — often a 
personified abstraction — is invoked, then the main deity (further examples 
see p. 283). 


1ff. The opening of Euripides’ Phoin. should be compared, as it alludes to 
Pindar's poem. Iokaste speaking (in Thebes, of course): 


“Hate, θοαῖς ἵπποισιν εἱλίσσων φλόγα, 
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ὡς δυστυχῆ Θήβαισι τῆι τόθ᾽ ἡμέραι 
axti’ ἐφῆχας, Κάδμος ἡνίκ᾽ ἦλθε γῆν κτλ. (3-5) 


Common points are: the ray (5 ἀκτίς) of the sun augured ill for Thebes 
when Kadmos arrived, as Pindar fears the eclipsed ray bodes ill for Thebes; 
the sun rides on ‘swift horses’ (3 θοαῖς ἵπποισιν), as Pindar calls the sun’s 
ray ‘swift rider’ (7 ἱπποσόα θοάς). Euripides’ recall of Pindar’s ‘eclipse 
poem’ is, no doubt, deliberate, to excite in his audience a sense of fore- 
boding. This is not the case with another clear ‘echo’ of Pindar’s paian: 
Soph. Ant. 100-1 (opening of the parodos): Ἀχτὶς ἀελίου, τὸ κάλλιστον 
ἑπταπύλωι φανὲν Θήβαι. What is sinister in Pindar (through its unnatural 
failing) is reversed in the Antigone through its presence: light, a sign of 
relief and joy. Cf. M. Griffith’s brief comment in his recent edition of Ant. 
(Cambridge 1999) ad loc. 


ἐμήσαο. We prefer Bergk’s aorist as a correction of the mss. µησθε over 
μήσεαι (Blass), as (1) the tense is then parallel to ἔθηκας in line 3; (2) the 
construction with the following acc. + participle (see next note) is impos- 
sible with a future tense: *what will you mean (by contriving) that the sun 
was stolen?' (3) the poem as a whole is addressed to Apollo: only he can 
‘intend’ some future disaster for Thebes; the sun was merely expressive of 
his ill will. We take this first line as a question referring primarily to the 
recent omen: "what did it mean that the sun was dimmed. . . ?" 


ἐμήσαο... κλεπτόμενον. The construction is unusual: “what did you have 
in mind (by contriving) that the highest star was stolen?" μήδομαι with the 
sense 'contrive', frequently takes a direct object (LSJ), and once in Pin- 
dar (O 1.31) an acc. and infin.: ἄπιστον ἐμήσατο πιστὸν ἔμμεναι, “he 
contrived that the incredible should be plausible". Here we seem to have 
a kind of acc. with participle, an unparalleled usage; L.R. Farnell (Works 
of Pindar. Vol. II Critical Commentary, London 1932, 413) translates ac- 
cordingly "what purpose hadst thou, that the peerless star of the firma- 
ment should be robbed of light in day-time?" Alternatively, one might 
take ἄστρον ὑπέρτατον as a further vocative, “o highest star (who was) 
stolen by day", but the added participle makes the apostrophe of ‘highest 
Star’ awkward. 





| *We omit lines 1-2 of the transmitted text as M.W. Haslam, 'The authenticity of Eu- 
ripides' Phoinissae 1-2 and Sophocles’ Electra 1°, GRBS 16, 1975, 149-74, makes a very 
Strong case for considering them spurious. Cf. Mastronarde's ed. and comm. of Phoin. 
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2. μᾶτερ ὀμμάτων. The restored reading of the nonsensical text as trans- 
mitted in the mss. of Dionysios is practically guaranteed by an allusion 
in Philostratos epist. 53 II 249, 31-250, 5 Kayser, κἀκεῖνό που κατὰ 
Πίνδαρον τὸ τὴν ἀκτῖνα τὴν ἀπὸ σοῦ πηδῶσαν εἶναι τῶν ἐμῶν ὀφθαλμῶν 
μητέρα, “that, too, is true according to Pindar that the ray of light leaping 
from you is the mother of (the vision in) my eyes”. Philostratos takes 
Pindar’s use of ὄμματα literally (eyes = vision) but one wonders whether 
the expression μᾶτερ ὀμμάτων is not also meant to be taken in parallel 
with ἄστρον ὑπέρτατον, ‘highest star’, as ὄμμα can also mean ‘star’ (e.g. 
Aristoph. Clouds 285 ὄμμα αἰθέρος; Soph. OT 81 λαμπρὸς ὥσπερ ὄμμα 
tt); the connotation would be that the ray of the sun is ‘mother of vision’ 
by being ‘mother of lights’ in the sky. — The expression μᾶτερ ὀμμάτων 
in a hymnic invocation recalls traditional invocations such as μᾶτερ θεῶν, 
μᾶτερ Ὀλύμπω in e.g. no. 6.2, line 26; Bartoletti’s second text (1965), line 
24: Μῆτερ θεῶν. 


3, ἀμάχανον a word much used (with its substantive ἁμαχανία) by Pindar 
for that state of perplexity, helplessness, panic even, associated with the 
fear of an affront to religious powers. See note on ἁμαχανία in Pindar Pa 
6.10 (no. 2.2); on wine as an antidote to such anxiety: Pa 4.25-26 [ε]ὶ καὶ 
τι Διω[νύσ]ου ἄρο[υρ]α φέρει / βιόδωρον duayaviac ἄκος. 


4. σοφίας ὁδόν. In Pa 7b (πο. 3.1, 20) we find the same expression 
(βαθεῖαν σοφίας ὁδόν) as that ‘insight’ which only the Muses can grant 
men; here the quality of ‘clarity of thought’ is taken from men by the 
eclipse of the sun: “the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away”. That wis- 
dom is a ‘path’ and not a state has something to do with the connection be- 
tween intelligence and the passing of time: the latter proves men’s reason- 
ing at a given time correct or not. In O 7.24-6 we read ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων 
φρασὶν ἀμπλακίαι / ἀναρίθμητοι κρέμανται: τοῦτο δ᾽ ἀμάχανον εὑρεῖν 
/ ὅτι νῦν ἐν καὶ τελευτᾶι φέρτατον ἀνδρὶ τυχεῖν, “many errors hang 
round the brains of men; and it is amachanon (‘futile’, see previous note), 
(to hope) to discover what is best now and at the end for a man”. That is, 
man’s wits travel a path (ὁδόν) into the future in weighing the respective 
merits of various courses of present action, but events more often than not 
prove him wrong (cf. O 7.46 λάθας νέφος... παρέλκει πραγμάτων ὀρθὰν 
ὁδὸν ἔξω φρενῶν, “a cloud of forgetfulness hides the true path of things 
from human minds"). Only the gods can alleviate this intrinsic ἁμαχανία 
of human intelligence. 
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6. ἐλαύνεις τι νεώτερον ἢ πάρος; The poet suggests that the eclipse was 
caused by the sun wandering off course. In Plutarch, De esu carn. 1.2 
p. 993e, the primeval dwellers on earth report that an aspect of the gloom 
and danger in which they lived was the fact that the sun was not yet set 
on a regular and unchanging course (οὕπω 8’ ἥλιος ἵδρυτο ἁπλανῆ xol 
βέβαιον ἔχων δρόμον). 


7. ἱπποσόα, voc. of ἱπποσόας, ‘riding a fast horse’, used here unusually 
as a noun. Elsewhere we find it as an adjective, e.g. P 2.65, O 3.26 (of 
Artemis). θοάς, -άδος is a variant of θοός (LSJ). The sun was tradition- 
ally regarded as driving a horse-drawn chariot (quadriga, τέθριππα e.g. 
Eur. Hel. 343) across the sky: e.g. O 7.70-1 ὀξειᾶν 6 γενέθλιος ἀχτίνων 
πατήρ, πῦρ πνεόντων ἀρχὸς ἵππων, "the engendering father of the pene- 
trating rays, driver of the fire-breathing horses". For illustrations see LIMC 
s.v. Helios/Sol nos. 122-59. A hymnic invocation of the sun in Aristoph. 
Clouds is also worth comparing: 


τόν θ᾽ ἱππονώμαν, ὃς ὑπερ- 
λαμπροῖς ἀκτῖσιν κατέχει 

γῆς πέδον, μέγας ἐν θεοῖς 

Ev θνητοῖσί τε δαίμων. (571-74). 


One notes the contrast between the emphatically feminine ray of the sun 
(ἀκτίς) in this paian (2 μᾶτερ, 5 ἐσσυμένα, 10 πότνια, 19 κατακλύσαισα) 
and the masculinity of the sun in the quoted passages (πατήρ, μέγας δαί- 
μων). Conceivably Pindar’s choice of a feminine ἀκτίς of the sun here 
who was ‘stolen by day’ (3) and ‘raced on a dark path’ (5) reflects the 
Melia myth which Pindar picks up in line 35: according to the myth as 
recorded by Pausanias (9.10.4-5), Apollo made off with Melia, abducting 
her from her parent Okeanos, who sent Kaanthos to find and rescue her. 
The rape story -- which ended in good fortune for Thebes, in that Teneros 
and Ismenos were the issue — might be placed in parallel to the eclipse if 
a feminine ray was perceived as ‘stolen by day’, possibly presaging the 
gods’ wrath against Thebes. 


8. ἀπήμονα, ‘trouble-free’, transferred epithet from τέρας, to which it 
Properly applies, to ὄλβον: the prayer is that the sign will not lead to 
calamity (ἀπήμονα) but rather be turned to Thebes’ advantage (ὄλβον). 


10. Contrast the negative implications of τέρας here with the positive con- 
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notations which Pindar gives the word elsewhere (no. 5.1, 21=fr. 33c.4, 
said of Delos, shining like a star in the Aegean), see further p. 137. 


13-20 List of calamities. The prayer that the eclipse may not presage dis- 
aster is now elaborated with a naming of the ‘worst-case scenarios’ which 
the paian seeks to avert: war, famine, an exceptionally severe winter, civil 
strife, tidal wave, freeze, summer with rainstorms, deluge. Most (2000) 
points to the careful ordering of the disasters: two groups of four, the first 
with martial disorders framing natural disasters, the second with variations 
on the theme of flood contrasted with a freeze. The naming of disasters 
in the hope that an appeal to deity will suffice to avert them is a reflex 
of that psychological mechanism whereby one seeks to avert disaster by 
anticipating it;° C. Diano, ‘Euripide auteur de la catharsis tragique’, Nu- 
men 8, 1961, 117-141, investigates the phenomenon under the designation 
praemeditatio futurorum malorum. For a comparable list of climatic disas- 
ters stemming from Zeus cf. Asklepiades (Hopkinson, 1988, no. 16) (= Ep. 
Gr. no 11 Page), 1-2 νεῖφε, χαλαζοβόλει, ποίει σχότος, αἶθε. χεραύνου, 
/ πάντα τὰ πορφύροντ᾽ ἐν χθονὶ σεῖε νέφη, “snow, hail, cause an eclipse, 
burn, thunder-and-lightning, pour all the heaving clouds on land!”. — The 
natural catastrophes are endowed in some cases with human qualities, as 
if the elements were angry with humanity: the snow in line 14 has *in- 
expressible strength’ (σθένος ὑπέρφατον), like an epic hero; the summer 
downpour in line 17 streams with ‘irate waters’ (18 ὕδατι ζακότωι). These 
are poetic conceits matching the common human perception when faced 
with disaster that even the inanimate elements conspire against man. 


16. πόντου κενεώσιας ‘Emptyings of the sea’ = tidal wave which floods 
the land. Thuc. 3.89 correctly explains such tidal waves as caused by earth- 
quakes under the sea. Schróder's correction of mss.’ χενέωσιν is metri 
gratia. 


34-40 The poet’s mission 


33. Maehler retains Wilamowitz’ conjecture δείµατι for the divine 'some- 
thing’ which instructed Pindar to compose the paian. But it is an unsup- 
ported guess, one which fits Wilamowitz’ view that Pindar himself suffered 





The narrator in Salman Rushdie’s Midnight's Children, for example, said that, as a 
child, he felt that, by thinking of all the dreadful things that might happen, he had safe- 
guarded himself against them. 
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severe anxiety during the eclipse — a view which Most (2000) has ques- 
tioned, as we point out in vol. 1. Bona (1988, 226) repeats Farnell's view 
that one does not necessarily need a substantive: δαιμονίωι τινί might be 
used substantively. Another word, indicating an utterance of divine will 
(e.g. ῥήματι), might equally well have been used. Rutherford suggests 
σάματι, but that seems unfortunate in view of the dramatic σῆμα which 
the eclipse itself constituted: what second ‘sign’ could have followed the 
eclipse and appointed Pindar as healer of the first? 


34. ἐκράνθην, aor. pass. from κραίνω, ‘bring to perfection, fulfilment, 
accomplishment’, typically used of what the gods bring to pass by their 
will (cf. Aesch. Suppl. 92, no. 8.1.1). Here the verb used in the passive 
of the poet himself must mean that the action which the poet brought to 
fulfilment (the composition of this poem, 36 συνάγεν) was according to 
divine will: “I was (destined by divine will) to compose. ..”. Like Race in 
the new Loeb edition of Pindar, we translate ‘I was ordained’, a word with 
appropriate ecclesiastical connotations. The scholion ἐπ|ε]τ[ε]λέσθην also 
seems to mean *was brought to accomplishment', but perhaps the sense of 
‘pay money’ which ἐπιτελέω can also bear (LSJ IIT) is also relevant: i.e. 
the scholiast took Pindar to be saying 'I was commissioned' (for money) 
which makes the composition of the paian strictly official, as we argued in 
vol. 1. 


35. λέχει ἀμβροσίωι. With the usual hymnic euprepeia, Pindar only men- 
tions the glorious aspect of a myth, not its seamier side (rape of Melia by 
Apollo; anger of Okeanos): the case is parallel to that of the birth of Askle- 
pios from Koronis/Aigla and Apollo in Isyllos’ Epidaurian paian (no. 6.4: 
see our comments there). The place meant is, as the scholion says — τῶι 
[Πσ]μηνίωι λέγει — the Ismenion (on this see introduction in vol. 1). 


36-7. We read “to bring together the illustrious (choral) voice with reed 
and with thoughts of the mind to your (greater) glory". That is, the in- 
finitive συνάγεν, ‘bring together’, applies to the (multiple) voices of the 
choir which is to sing the paian, and χαλάμωι is modal dative, ‘with au- 
los accompaniment’ (cf. for what it is worth, the scholion μ[ε]τ᾽ αὐλοῦ 
τὴν ὠιδὴν ἀπ[ο]διδούς), thus paving the way for the further modal, or 
instrumental, dative added by te: µήδεσι φρενὸς, ‘with the thoughts of 
my mind’. ὑμ[ε]τέραν χάριν finally has that idiomatic sense equivalent 
to σοῦ χάριν, ‘for your sake’, which we comment on in the Epidaurian 
hymn to Pan (no. 6.5, 17). If one pursues what seems at first sight a natural 
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construction of συνάγεν, namely ‘to join (=set) voice to aulos accompa- 
niment’, we are forced in the second line to seek a second pair parallel to 
the first: ‘(sc. to join) your grace with the thoughts of my mind’, surely an 
impossible idea. Our view of the syntax of 36-7 is shared by Bona, who 
leaves the construction and ὑμετέραν χάριν uncommented but translates: 
* .. di radunare col flauto e con i pensieri della mia mente un nobile coro 
per voi". 


38. ξκαβόλε. The papyrus was corrected from EKATABOAE for metri- 
cal responsion. Pindar also uses ἑκαβόλος of Apollo in Pa 6.111; cf. Soph. 
OT 163 (no. 9.2) etc. 


40. A frustrating gap. The first uncertainty concerns the connection of 
ἀνατιθείς in 39: most assume that it applies to the subject of λιτανεύω, 
ie. Pindar: “I entreat. .. and devote"; but this is not certain; the partici- 
ple could apply to Apollo, the object of the entreaty, who is asked to 'de- 
vote' and do something else (missing in 40), in a construction like Pa 6.3-5 
λίσσομαι... δέξαι or N 3.1-3 λίσσομαι.. .txeo, where a participle joining 
the imperative would be in the nominative. When we consider the sense of 
the other words — “devote the oracle to the arts of the Muses” — it seems 
more likely that Apollo is subject of the action, as a mere mortal surely 
could not devote, or consecrate, Apollo's oracle. But what verb is miss- 
ing in 40? One might consider ἴθ]ι, ‘come’ (sc. to the oracle) at the end 
of the line, or perhaps something like χρηστήριον εὔχαλον τίθει, ‘make 
your oracle favourable’, if the imperative τίθει was not thought to jar with 
ἀνατιθεὶς in the previous line. Of the letters in εὔχαλον x G.H. say that 
^o are legible, vt following them probable, and before them π. η, C, € or 
x followed by ω (if only one letter) or else two letters. S.M. read Ίπω or 
|τα; according to G.H. ]κα would also be possible. G.H.'s own conjecture 
ὤπολλον τεόν leaves the construction without the essential verb. 


χρηστήριον. As the scholion probably pointed out (τὸ ἐν Ofj[Botc Touń- 
νιον), the oracle is that of Apollo Ismenios, founded on Apollo's instruc- 
tions by his son by Melia, Teneros (Paus. 9.10.8). Pindar opens P 11 with 
an invitation to Kadmos' daughters, Semele and Ino, and Herakles' mother 
Alkmene to come “to Melia, to the temple which is a repository of golden 
tripods, which Loxias honoured particularly and named the Ismenion, true 
seat of prophets...” (4-6 πὰρ Μελίαν χρυσέων ἐς ἄδυτον τριπόδων / θη- 
σαυρόν, ὃν περίαλλ᾽ ἐτίμασε Λοξίας, / Ἰσμήνιον δ᾽ ὀνύμαξεν, ἀλαθέα 
μαντίων θῶκον); the invitation to the heroines to attend the celebration of 
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Thrasydaios’ victory in the Pythian stadion race in 474 BC shows that this 
victory ode, like the present paian, was performed by a chorus (of young 
men, no doubt) by the Ismenion. In his description of the site (9.10.2-6) 
Pausanias mentions another mantic feature, the seat of Manto, daughter of 
Teiresias, where she sat, no doubt, like Teiresias, to observe bird-flight and 
issue prophecies (9.10.3). For the archaeology of the site (beginning with 
the construction of the first temple in the 8th c.) see Symeonoglou (1985, 
96-7; 132-3). 


41-49: Praise of Teneros. After the statement of ‘poetic mission’, Pindar 
passes to the mythical background of the present scene of worship: Apollo 
bedded Melia on the hill sacred to him called the Ismenion, and she bore 
Teneros and Ismenos as issue. Teneros is praised as prophet (42), paragon 
of ‘wise manliness’ (45-6), favourite of Poseidon (47-8). For the relevance 
of these lines to the preceding parts of the paian see vol. 1. 


41-2. Τήνερον, Apollo’s son by the Okeanid Melia (Paus. 9.10.6, see 
vol. 1). In fr. 51d S.M. Pindar is quoted by Strabo as calling Teneros 
ναοπόλον μάντιν δαπέδοισιν ὁμοχλέα, "temple-dwelling prophet, name- 
giver of the plain", referring to the Teneric plain (Strabo 9.2.34=413), 
The only partially legible opening of Pa 7 mentions Melia, daughter of 
Okeanos (4), *hero Teneros' (13) in connection with a prophetic seat (1 
μαντευμάτ[ω]ν δοτῆρα, 18 χρηστήριον) which S.M. identify with the 
sanctuary of Apollo Ptoos, but which, in our opinion, is more likely to be 
the Ismenion. The constellation Melia, Teneros, Apollo (5) and prophecy 
points almost unequivocally to the oracle in the Ismenion, although Strabo 
(ibid.) connects Teneros with the Ptoon. 


44. στρατὸν, ‘people’, ‘commons’ (LSJ) like λαός, δῆμος, as in P 2.87, 
O 9.95; Aesch. Eum. 683. There is nothing specifically military in the 
context. 


ἂν (2àvà) Ζεάθου πόλιν, “all over Zethos’ city” = Thebes. Ζεάθου is an 
otherwise unattested form of Zethos, brother of Amphion, and co-builder 
of the mythical first wall of seven-gated Thebes (see vol. 1 p. 183). 


45. ἀχερσεχόμα πάτερ. The epithet of Apollo is traditional (see p. 220) 
but the appellation ‘father’ unusual. Hymns to Asklepios emphasize Apollo’s 
fatherhood, but otherwise Apollo is the archetypal young man, son of Zeus 
the Father. 
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47. πόντιος Ὀρσίιπἰρίαινα, ‘marine trident-wielder'. It is typical of Pin- 
dar’s hymnic style that Poseidon is not named directly. Nor is Apollo in 
this hymn, unless G.H.’s supplement in line 40 happens to be correct. This 
tendency — observable throughout Pindar’s hymnic poetry — is the reverse 
of the usual striving in hymns to name the god addressed accurately and 
exhaustively (see introduction in vol. 1). Pindar’s avoidance of direct nam- 
ing and his predilection for periphrasis may be explained (i) by the fact 
that the cult context made it clear which god was being addressed; (ii) 
by his ubiquitous striving for poetic individuality to raise him above the 
common tradition. The use of poetic periphrasis is a sign of literary so- 
phistication. -- ὀρσ[ιτ]ρίαινα, if correct, is an otherwise unattested variant 
of ὁρσοτρίαινα (e.g. O 8.48; P 2.12), necessitated according to the first 
editors by the insufficient space on the papyrus for OT; they compare 
ὀρσίκτυπος, ‘noise-raising’, ὀρσινεφής, ‘cloud-raising’ (N 5.34, said of 
Zeus). For Poseidon χρυσοτρίαινος see Aristoph. Knights 559, [Arion]’s 
‘hymn to the dolphins’ (no. 12.2, 2), and our note on p. 334. 


49. G.H. suggest that συνέτεινε means ‘hurried to’ (like Latin contendere), 
and that the person who in fr. 139 goes to Aulis and makes prophecies there 
is ‘very probably Tenerus’. However other meanings of συντείνω (e.g. 
‘endeavour’, ‘exert oneself’, ‘attempt’ e.g. to conquer) cannot be ruled 
out; ἀντίτειν᾽ in N 4.37, ‘strive against’, might represent a kind of oppo- 
site to συντείνω, ‘strive for’. It is not clear who is subject of συνέτεινε 
here: either Poseidon still, or, with change of subject, Teneros. Ruther- 
ford: “...and (sc. Poseidon) directed [his chariot] towards the ground of 
Euripus". 


Chapter 6 


The healing cult of Epidauros 


6.1 Paian to Asklepios 
Preserved in four inscriptions from: 


E Erythrai (Wilamowitz, Nordionische Steine, 1909, 37ff.) 

P Ptolemais Hermion in the Thebaid in Egypt (Baillet, RA 13, 1889, 
70ff.) 

A Athens UG iii 1, 171 c p. 490) 

D Dion in Macedonia (G.P. Oikonomos, Ἐπιγραφαὶ τῆς Μακεδονίας, 
vol. I, Athens 1915, 8ff.). 


Editions and Studies: Powell (1925, 137-8) (texts from Erythrai and Dion); 
Diehl AL II 6, 109-12 (text from Erythrai); P. Bülow, ‘Ein vielgesungener 
Asklepios paian’, Xenia Bonnensia, Bonn 1929, 35-47 (texts from Erythrai 
and Dion); Page (1962, 934); Sokolowski, Lois Sacrées de l'Asie Mineure, 
Paris 1955, no. 24; Bernand (1969, no. 176, pp. 652-55) (inscription from 
Ptolemais); Engelmann & Merkelbach (1973, vol. II 338-341, no. 205); 
Bremer (1981, 208); Graf (1985, 250-57); Kappel (1992, 189-206). 


6.1.1 Erythrai (E) 


[Παιᾶνα κλυτό]μητιν ἀείσατε α 
χοῦροι [Λατοΐδαν Ἔκ]ατον, 
ἰὲ Παιάν, 
ὃς μέγα χάρ[μα βροτοῖσ]ιν ἐγείνατο 
5 μιχθεὶς ἐμ φι[λότητι Κορ]ωνίδι 
ἐν γᾶι τᾶι Φλεγυείαι, 
ἰὴ Παιάν, Ἀσκληπιόν, 
δαίμονα κλεινό[τατ]ον, 
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iè Παιάν, 
10 [Το]ῦ δὲ καὶ ἐξεγένοντο Μαχάων β΄ 
καὶ Πο[δα]λείριος ἠδ᾽ Ἰασώ, 
ἰὲ Παιάν, 
A yafaa} [τ] εὐῶπις Πανάκειά τε 
Ἠπιόνας παῖδες σὺν ἀγακλυτῶι 
15 — εὐαγεῖ Ὑγιείαι. 
ἰὴ Παιάν, Ἀσκληπιόν, 
δαίμονα Χλεινότατον, 
ἰὲ Παιάν, 
Χαῖρέ μοι, ἵλαος δ{ὲ} ἐπινίσεο Y 
20 τὰν ἀμὰν πόλιν εὐρύχορον, 
iè Παιάν, 
δὸς δ᾽ ἡμᾶς χαίροντας ὁρᾶν φάος 
ἀελίου δόκιμον σὺν ἀγακλυτῶι 
εὀαγεῖ Ὑγιείαι 
25 th Παιάν, Ἀσκληπιόν, 
δαίμονα κλεινότατον, 


iè Παιάν. 


6ΕΓΑΙΤΑΙ lap., sed lit. N lapicida postea addidit 23 δόκιμον lap., Bulow: 
δοχίμους al. ll. 74-76 inscriptionis continent adscriptum: 


ὑμνεῖτ(ε) ἐπὶ σπονδαῖς Ἀπόλλωνος χυανοπλοκάµου 
παῖδα Σέλευκον, ὃν αὐτὸς γείνατο χρυ[σ]ολύρας 
Πιν |vette μὴ διαθέσθε [ 


Metre 


Lyric dactyls (cf. West, 1982b, 141). The first line of the refrain (lines 7, 
16, 25) is an iambic dimeter. 
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Strophe: 

1 ——=—vu—vuv—vv 4da 

2 ———yv—vv— D? 

3 vues ion 

4 —v«vo-—vu—vve—ve Ada 

5 ———vv—vuv—vv  4da 

6 ——-—9—— 3da = ph 
7 V—u—x—u- 2ia 

8 ye D 

9 uym ion 


6.1.2 Ptolemais (P), Athens (A), and Dion (D) 


20 


Παιᾶνα χλυτόμητιν ἀείσατε 
κοῦροι Λητοΐδην Ἕκατον, 
ié ὢ ἰὲ Παιάν, 
ὃς μέγα χάρμα βροτοῖσιν ἐγείνατο 
μιχθεὶς ἐν φιλότητι Κορωνίδι τᾶι Φλεγυείαι, 
ἰὴ Παιάν, Ἀσκληπιόν, 
δαίμονα κλεινότατον, iè Παιάν. 


Τοῦ δὲ χαὶ ἐξεγένοντο Μαχάων 

καὶ Ποδαλείριος ἠδ᾽ Ἰασὼ Ἀχεσώ τε πολύλλιτος, 
à iè Παιάν, 

Αἴγλη τ(ε) εὐῶπις Πανάκειά τε 


Ἠπιόνης παῖδες σὺν ἀγαχλυτῶι εὐαυγεῖ Ὑγιείαι, 


ἰὴ Παιὰν Ἀσκληπιέ, 
δαῖμον κλεινότατε, ἰὲ Παιάν. 


Χαῖρέ μοι, ἵλαος 8’ ἐπινείσεο 
ἁμετέραν πόλιν εὐρύχορον, 

iè à iè Παιάν, 
δὸς δ᾽ ἡμᾶς χαίροντας ὁρᾶν φάος 


ἀελίου δοχίµους σὺν ἀγακλυτῶι εὐαυγεῖ Ὑγιείαι. 


ἰὴ Παιὰν Ἀσχληπιέ, 
δαῖμον σεμνότατε, iè Παιάν. 


The version from Ptolemais (P) adds the following stanza: 
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Νείλου δὲ ῥοὰς dóms, μάχαρ, ἀῑδίους, 
καὶ τᾶιδε πόλει θάλος ἀμβρόσιον 
[4] πάσηι v ἀγανὸν κλέος Αἰγύπτωι. 
Χαῖρέ μοι, ὦ Παιάν, ἐπ᾽ ἐμαῖς εὔφροσι ταῖσδ’ ἀοιδαῖς, 
χαῖρ᾽, ò Πύθι᾽ Ἄπολλον. 


2 etc. tè ὦ passim Bernand (P) S μειχθεὶςὮ τῆι ΦλεγύαοὈ 6 th Παιᾶνα 
Ἀσκληπιόν 10, 11 et 19 εὐαγεῖ Ὕγείαι D: εὐαγεῖ vel edayet etiam E 15 
ἐπινίσεο Α.Ε 16 Δείων πόλιν εὐρύχ. D Ι7ϊἑῶ i£ ð i£ Παιάν D 19 
ἠελίου D ἀγακλυτῶ (om. x adscr.) D. 


Metre See on E. The additional stanza in P continues the lyric dactyls: 


uum AA - 4da- 

oe UA) ~3da- 
uuum -3da- 
eye ee ev  3da-anacl. gl 
— c pher 


The fourth line of this strophe tends to dactylo-epitrite, an illustration 
of West's dictum (1982b, 132) that “the division between dactylic and 
dactylo-epitrite is not absolute". Lines | and 3 have rising starts, not oth- 
erwise evident in the poem. 


Notes 
The inscription from Ptolemais has the following prescript: 


Ὑπὲρ αὐτοκράτορος Καίσαρος Νέρουα 
Τραιανοῦ Σεβαστοῦ Γερμανικοῦ 
Ἀσκληπιῶι καὶ 'Ὑγιείαι τὸν ναὸν 
καὶ τὸ τέμενος ἐπεσκεύασεν 

ἢ πόλις 
ἐπὶ Πομπηΐου Πλάντα ἡγεμόνος 
ἐπιστρατηγοῦντος ΙΚαλπουρνίου Σιαβείνου 


This indicates that the paian to Asklepios and Hygieia was performed at the 
ceremony celebrating the restoration (ἐπεσκεύασεν) of these gods’ tem- 
ple at Ptolemais at the time of the tour of Egypt by Pompeius Planta and 
Calpurnius Sabinus; Bernand (1969, 653) accordingly dates the inscription 
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to 98-100 AD, and comments: “il est probable que le péan a été chanté au 
moment de l'inauguration du temple, aprés sa restoration, et peut-étre lors 
de fêtes célébrées périodiquement en l'honneur d'Asklépios..." The hymn 
sung to mark the inauguration or refurbishing of a temple finds a parallel 
in our no. 12.5. 


1-2. ἀείσατε χοῦροι. The hymn exhorts its own performers to sing the first 
subject of their worship, Apollo. This type of opening recurs in Isyllos' 
paian (no. 6.4), and Makedonikos (πο. 7.5) |. 4. It is an alternative to direct 
invocation of the god, or invocation of the Muses to sing the god. See vol. I 
p. 51. 


4. μέγα χάρμα. Cf. HHAsklepios 16.4: χάρμα μέγ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι, and the 
first words of an Apolline oracle cited by Pausanias, 2.26.7: ὦ μέγα χάρμα 
βροτοῖς (sc. Asklepios). The thought is amplified in Ariphron's paian to 
Hygieia: there is no pleasure (χάρις) in any human activity or state without 
good health. 


6. ἐν Υᾶι τᾶι Φλεγυείαι. Phlegyas, eponym of the Phlegyae, a Thessalian 
people, was Koronis' father: cf. Hesiod fr. 60 and Pindar P. 3.8. Bülow 
is right that the omission of £v yàt in DAP points to suppression of Thes- 
saly's claim on Asklepios' birth — cf. Isyllos’ attempt to make Phlegyas 
an Epidaurian — but there was at least one other local tradition competing 
with Thessaly in this respect, a Messenian (see below), so it is no certain 
indication of Athenian influence. 


10-15. For the Homeric heroes Machaon and Podaleirios cf. H. 2.730- 
33, and Edelstein & Edelstein (1945, vol.I 1Off.). Their names are not 
personifications of aspects of health, like Iaso, Akeso, Panakeia, Epione 
(cf. ἤπια φάρμακα), Hygieia. As Bremer (1981, 209) says, the listing of 
Asklepios' relations serves the purpose of "situating the god in his happy 
family and thus honouring him, and also that of enumerating the effects of 
the god's medical powers, and thus presenting the argument in this hymnic 
prayer.” The addition of Ἀχεσὼ πολύλλιτος in DAP represents someone's 
desire to rectify an omission in the original; see Bülow's suggestion (vol. I 
p. 213). 


13, 15. εὐῶπις, εὀαγεῖ etc. Eô- is found in Ionic inscriptions for εὐ-. 


20. τὰν ἐμὰν πόλιν E: ἁμετέραν πόλιν P: Δείων πόλιν D. Here the text 
of the hymn was clearly flexible to allow for adaptation to different locali- 
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ties, much as magical curses write τὸν δεῖνα for the unfortunate individual 
whose name can be inserted as required. 


εὐρύχορον. The city prides itself on its spaciousness generally, but in 
the context of a paian the literal reference to ‘wide dance-floors’ is also 
relevant, cf. Isyllos’ paian (no. 6.4) 1. 82. 


22. δὸς δ᾽ ἡμᾶς χαίροντας ὁρᾶν φάος. For the construction (impera- 
tive of δίδωμι + acc. and infin. with or without concomitant participle) 
cf. Makedonikos (πο. 7.5) 17: σὴν δὲ δίδου σοφίαν ὑμνοῦντας (sc. 
ἡμᾶς) ...θάλλειν; HHDionysos 26.12: δὸς δ᾽ ἡμᾶς χαίροντας εἰς ὥρας 
αὖτις ἱκέσθαι; Anakreon ep. 4 Page 47-8 δὸς δέ μιν... ναίειν αἰῶνος 
μοῖραν ἔχοντ᾽ ἀγαθήν; CEG 396.2 δὸς δέ F’ iv ἀνθρώποις δόξαν ἔχεν 
ἀ(γ)αθ(άν) (addressed to Herakles, inscription from Metapontum). The 
worshipper asks the god to grant him continued good health in return for 
his worship; that χαίροντας = ‘saluting’, ‘worshipping’ rather than ‘being 
happy’ is indicated by the parallel in Makedonikos (ὑμνοῦντας) and by 
xaipe in this hymn three lines earlier. 


23. δόκιμος, ‘approved of, certified’; hence the verb δοχιµάζω, ‘approve 
after scrutiny’, and the noun δοκιμασία. Presumably δόκιμος in passages 
of hymnic praise (e.g. πο. 11.3.1, 125; Pindar N 3.11 δόκιμον ὕμνον) or 
prayer, as here, bears a similar sense to εὐδόχιμος, ‘of good reputation’, 
e.g. Eur. IT 1144. The reading in E 86xtuov φάος can only be taken in 
a vague way, as indicating that everyone ‘approves of’, i.e. thinks highly 
of, φῶς βλέπειν which is equivalent to ‘live’. In the PAD version the 
worshippers wish their health to be 'certified' by Asklepios as good. 


E lines 74-76. The adscript to E is the beginning of a paian in honour of Se- 
leukos in dactylo-epitrite metre datable by Seleukos' victory at Kuropedion 
in spring of 281 and by the letter forms to 281 BC or soon after; cf. En- 
gelmann & Merkelbach (1973, 341), who add “damals muß auch das Fest 
der Seleukeia eingerichtet worden sein zum Dank dafür, daß Seleukos die 
ionischen Stádte von der Unterdrückung durch Lysimachos befreit hatte". 
Note that Seleukos' alleged descent from Apollo justifies the paian form. 


P lines 22Η. Νείλου δὲ ῥοὰς x14. P. The community of worshippers in 
Ptolemais, not content with ἡμετέραν πόλιν, wanted an explicit reference 
to their particular situation in Egypt, where well-being so evidently de- 
pended on the annual inundation of the country by the Nile. Cf. Aesch. 
Suppl. 1024-5, where the chorus of Danaids (fleeing from Aegypt) sing 
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μηδ᾽ ἔτι Νείλου / προχοὰς σέβωμεν ὕμνοις, "let us stop lauding the 
streams of the Nile in our hymns”; [Aesch.] Prom. 812 ἵησι σεπτὸν 
Νεῖλος εὔποτον ῥέος. - It is interesting how the extension to the prayer 
at the end of this paian returns to Apollo as addressee, thus closing the 
circle which began with an invocation of Apollo. For a Christian hymn 
to the Nile see M. Manfredi, ‘Inno Cristiano al Nilo’, in: Papyri, Greek 
and Egyptian, edited by various hands in honour of Eric Gardner Turner, 
London 1981, 44-62. 
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Ed. princ.: IG IV? 1.131 (Hiller) 

Editions and Studies: Maas (1933, 134ff.); Powell & Barber (1933, 204- 
8); PMG 935; W.J.W. Koster, De Epidaurische hymne op de Magna Mater, 
Meded. Kon. Ned. Akad. Wetensch., Afd. Lett., NR. 25, 4, 1962 (reviewed 
by D.L. Page, CR 77, 1963, 221); M.L. West, “The Epidaurian Hymn to 
the Mother of the Gods’, CQ n.s. 20, 1970, 212-5; M. Pizzocaro, 'L'inno 
di Epidauro alla Madre degli Dei', in: Cassio & Cerri (1991, 233-251); 
Wagman (1995, 107-46); E. Will, 'Aspects du culte et de la légende de 
la Grande Mére dans le monde grec', Éléments orientaux dans la religion 
grecque ancienne, Paris 1960, 95-111; Robertson (1996); Roller (1996). 


[v—7»—]c θεαί, 
δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθετ᾽ an’ Weave 
xat uot συναείσατε 
τὰν Ματέρα τῶν θεῶν, 

S ὡς Ae πλανωμένα 
κατ᾽ ὥρεα xal νάπας 
σύρουσ᾽ ἀβ[ρόταν] xóuav 
xal τειρομένα φρένας. 
6 Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἐ[ι}σιδὼν ἄναξ 
10 τὰν Ματέρα τῶν θεῶν 
κεραυνὸν ἔβαλλε, καὶ 
τὰ τύμπαν᾽ ἐλάμβανε, 
πέτρας διέρ{ρ]ησσε, xal 
τὰ τύμπαν᾽ ἐλάμβανε: 
15. “Μάτιρ ἄπιθ᾽ εἷς θεούς, 
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καὶ μὴ κατ᾽ ὄρη πλαν ὤ], 
μή σ᾽ Tj χαροποὶ λέον- 
τες ἢ πολιοὶ λύκοι... 
“Καὶ οὐκ ἄπειμι εἰς θεούς, 
20 ἂν μὴ τὰ µέρη λάβω, 
τὸ μὲν ἥμισυ οὐρανῶ, 
τὸ δ᾽ ἥμισυ γαίας, 
πόντω τὸ τρίτον μέρος, 
χοὔτως [ἀ]πελεύσομαι.» 
25. χαῖρ᾽ ὦ μεγάλα ἄ[ν]ασ- 
σα Μᾶτερ Ὀλύμπω. 


1 ὦ Μναμοσύνας χ]όραι Hiller: Πιμπληϊάδε]ς Peek, West: ὦ Πιερίδε]ς Wifs- 
trand: Ὀλυμπιάδε]ς vel ἁγναὶ Χάριτε]ς Diehl 7 σύρουσ᾽ ἁβρ[ό]τα[ν] κόμαν 
Hiller: ἠσυρουσαρπαί-]τα[.]κομαν! Maas, Page: σύρουσα D[2-3].[.] κόμαν 
Wagman: σύρουσα ῥυτὰ[ν] κόμαν West δ nos: χατωρημένα Hiller, Page: 
κ[ό]τωι fonuévo φρένας Maas: φρένας τ᾽ ἀλύουσα West: Χωρινοµένα φρένας 
Powell-Barber: ἀχηχεμένα Latte 9 corr. Maas 11 xai: χὰ hic et v. 13 coni. 
Wilamowitz  12eti4del.Maas 13 διέρηξε Maas 15-18 semichoro A attrib. 
Wagman 16 suppl. Hiller 17 uf, © ἣ Kalinka: un σε yap- lap.: μὴ σοὶ West 
18 post hunc v. lacunam stat. Page 19-24 semichoro B attrib. Wagman 19 
propter m. creticum alii alia emend. 20 [ἂν Maas 21 τὠρανῶ Powell-Barber 
22 to δε nutov lap. 23 te τρίτον Latte, West 24 et 25 suppl. Hiller. 


Metre 


Stichic Telesilleans (x—vv«---—) with catalexis (= reizianum) at 22 and 
26. This type of composition is quite common in Aristophanes: e.g. Kn. 
1111-50; Peace 856-62; 1329-32; Birds 1731-42; ΕΚΚΙ. 291-301 = 302- 
311. There is resolution of anceps in 21 (and 22 if the stone’s reading with 
hiatus to δε ημισυ is kept). 19 as it stands can be scanned as two cretics — 
v——v- (scriptio plena for κοὐχ ἄπειμ᾽ εἰς θεούς). Maas and West try to 
construct quatrains with a catalectic clausula to each (reizianum), but the 
attempt entails massive alteration of the inscription. The frequent use of 
this metrical scheme in Aristophanes may indicate that it was a low-brow, 
popular kind of song. 
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Notes 


1. ...]¢ θεαί. The invocation to goddesses to come and assist the chorist 
in song (cf. 1. 3 καί uot συναείσατε) makes it inevitable that the Muses or 
Graces are invoked in some form, but the precise supplement cannot be as- 
certained: for suggestions see app. An epithet which locates the goddesses 
in Pieria or Pimpleia is perhaps less likely in view of ἀπ᾽ ὠρανῶ inl. 2. Eu- 
ripides, Hel. 1341, might suggest the supplement Σεμναὶ Χάριτε]ς θεαί. 
For such an address cf. Aristoph. Peace 974 à σεµνοτάτη βασίλεια θεά, 
πότνι᾽ Εἰρήνη. An Hellenistic statuette from the goddess’ cult at Gordion 
bears the inscription ΜΟΎΥΣΑΙΣ, ‘to the Muses’, which might provide a 
parallel for her association with the Muses here (see Roller, 1991, 134 and 
139). There was a Mouseion at Epidauros, just by the shrine of Apollo 
Maleatas; moreover, an inscription to Erato (4/83 c. BC) was found in the 
sanctuary of Maleatas in 1990 (SEG 41.303 [E]patéc). 


3. μοι the usual first person used collectively by each member of the cho- 
rus. 


συναείσατε. For this verb used of the Muses’ assistance of a singer: 
Theocr. 10.24-5; Poseidippos SH 705, 5; Musaios, Hero 14. 


4. Ματέρα τῶν Θεῶν. The Epidaurian stones record a cult of Μεγάλα 
Μάτηρ (Wagman T 1; 5/4th c. BC), Μεγάλη Μήτηρ (T3 AD 297), and 
Μήτηρ θεῶν (T4 imperial age). 


5Η, ὡς ἦλθε. The simple syntax — an object clause dependent on συναείς- 
ate — allows the hymn to launch straight into narrative after naming the 
recipient of worship in one unadorned line. 


πλανωμένα. Euripides uses δρομαῖον πολυπλάνητον πόνον (Hel. 1219- 
20) in his description of the distraught wanderings of the ‘Mountain Mother’ 
in search of her daughter. The HHDem has στρωφᾶτ᾽ (48) of Demeter's 
wanderings. 


6. κατ᾽ ὤρεα καὶ νάπας. A simplified version of the Homeric hymn (14.5), 
which places the goddess in οὔρεά τ᾽ ἠχήεντα καὶ ὑλήεντες ἔναυλοι. Eu- 
ripides' goddess wanders through “wooded valleys, beside the flow of river 
waters and the deep-roaring wave of the sea" (1301-5: av’ ὑλάεντα νάπη 
/ ποτάμιόν τε χεῦμ᾽ ὑδάτων / βαρύβρομόν τε κῦμ᾽ ἅλιον). The compar- 
ison demonstrates the tendency of our hymn throughout to schematize and 
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simplify. The second of Bartoletti’s texts (1965) contains the cletic invo- 
cation: Μῆτερ θεῶν / ...Ἄγγδ]ιστι Φρυγία Kpnota / ... διεῦρο χυρία 
f ...] νάπας βασίλεια / ...]a Λυδίους... (1. 24-7). 


7. σύρουσ᾽... κόμαν. Page’s scepticism about this expression (“cacem- 
phaton enim κόμην σύρειν”) seems misplaced in view of Maas’ paral- 
lels (Joh. Gaz. 1, 47 καὶ én’ αὐχένι βόστρυχα σύρων: Christodor. 91 
xai ταναῆς ἄπλεχτος ἐσύρετο βότρυς ἐθείρης), although admittedly one 
would expect the word ‘drag’ (σύρω) to apply to something that the Mother 
dragged or trailed along the ground, as Simaitha ‘trailed her handsome 
cloak of linen’ (Theocr. 2.73 καλὸν σύροισα χιτῶνα). -- That the Mother 
did something exceptional with her hair to express her grief is likely. Deme- 
ter in the Homeric Hymn tore the headband from her hair (duot δὲ χαίταις 
/ ἀμβροσίαις κρήδεμνα δαΐζετο χερσὶ φίληισι 40-1), thus letting it fly 
loose. Aphrodite let down her hair when mourning for Adonis: Bion, 
Lament for Adonis 20: λυσαμένα πλοκαμῖδας ἀνὰ δρυμὼς ἀλάληται: 
“she let down her hair and wandered through the woods...” The gesture 
of letting the hair hang in unkempt fashion as an expression of grief con- 
trasts with ornamenting it with a crown as a sign of victory and elation, e.g. 
Eur. El. 870-72. — Long, flowing hair seems to have been an attribute of 
the goddess’ Hellenistic iconography (Roller, 1991, 132). If emendation is 
required one might consider σείουσα or σίουσα, ‘tossing’, as at Anakreon 
422 PMG Θρηϊκίην σιόντα χαίτην. 

ἀβ[ρόταν]. Maas suggested ἁβρόταν in Hiller’s publication, but later with- 
drew it for lack of parallel. His own reading in Epidaurische Hymnen, 
however, Ταρπα[κ]τα(ν] is unhelpful both as possible epithet of ‘hair’ and 
metrically. This reading derives, presumably, from the suspicion that a 
seized daughter must have featured somewhere in the text (cf. Eur. Hel. 
1312 ἁρπασθεῖσαν μετὰ xoúpav), but our hymn simply does not mention 
the cause of the Mother's consternation. ~ ἄβροτος = ἄμβροτος ‘holy’, 
does, however, occur once in Homer ({|. 14.78: νὺξ ἁβρότη). And Deme- 
ter’s hair in the passage just quoted from the Homeric Hymn is also called 
‘holy’. Kybele was traditionally depicted with elaborate, tower-shaped 
headdress (Gr. πόλος, Lucretius’ ‘muralis corona’): removing this would 
be a suitable sign of grief in abnormal circumstances. 


8. κ[αὶ τειρο]μένα φρένας. For τείροµαι used of emotional distress see H. 
5.352 (of Aphrodite after being wounded by Diomedes) τείρετο δ᾽ αἰνῶς; 
Od. 5.324 τειρόμενός περ; 7.218 xai μάλα τειρόμενον καὶ ἐνὶ φρεσὶ 
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πένθος ἔχοντα; Aesch. Suppl. 83; Eur. Hipp. 131 (of Phaidra), id. Andr. 
114 ἃς ὕπο τειροµένα (Andromache speaking); Anacr. 347.8 PMG ἐγὼ 
δ᾽ ἄσηισι / τείροµαι — also in the context of sadly maltreated hair!. In 
Eur. Hel. 1321 the despair and panic of the Mother is caught in the striking 
adjective ἀπόνους (Verrall, accepted by Kannicht, not printed by Diggle). 
A number of scholars have recognized dittography in the (corrupt) opening 
of line 8 Τκατωρηµενα{, whose first five letters may be a reduplication of 
the opening of 6 xat’ ὤρεα. According to West and others, the stonecut- 
ter's copy may have had pairs of verses written on each line so that lines 
6 and 8 were directly above each other, facilitating such a mistake. Page 
made a squeeze of this inscription and read KATQPHMENA, with only 
the first α in doubt.! 


9. ὃ Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἐσιδὼν. The stonecutter wrote εισιδων, which is unmetri- 
cal. Cf. Eur. Hel. 1317f. αὐγάζων ἐξ οὐρανίων / (Ζεὺς ὃ παντάρχας 
ἑδράνων) (Kannicht). The idea that Zeus as supreme god oversees and 
notices everything is firmly established from Homer on. The formula 
εὐρύοπα Ζεύς (e.g. Il. 24.331-2) expresses this fundamental aspect of 
Zeus’ power and superior knowledge; cf. Aesch. Suppl. 139: πατὴρ 6 
παντόπτης. 


11-14. As the inscription stands, Zeus is the subject of all the actions (hurl- 
ing the thunderbolt, taking the drums, splitting stones, taking the drums), 
all in the imperfect, indicating repetition or repeated attempts (in the case 
of taking the drums). Hiller believed that Zeus threw thunderbolts and split 
stones, interrupted by two drum tattoos from the Mother (in retaliation). 
Wilamowitz postulated xà representing xoi & instead of bare καὶ which 
would make the Mother subject of the action of taking the drums in her 
hands — a proposal accepted by Robertson (1996, p. 288 n. 200.). But 
even if we accept the emendation, can ἐλάμβανε mean ‘take and play’? 
And what kind of a retort is it on the part of the Mother to play a drum 
tattoo when Zeus hurls thunderbolts around her? Wagman has helped un- 
derstanding of the passage by pointing out that the lines make more sense 
when visualized as narrative ‘acted out’ (mimed) by a chorus, possibly two 
semichoruses, one for Zeus, one for the Mother. This does not resolve the 
problem of who is subject of ἐλάμβανε but it shows how the inelegant se- 


'Cf. Powell & Barber (1933, 205). 
*“Juppiter. .. fulmen iacit - Mater cymbala concrepat -- Iovis fulmen saxa percutit — 
Matris cymbala fulminis clamorem superant." 
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quence of actions may have made more sense when enacted as a kind of 
ritual ‘tug-of-war’. West's elaborate supplement καὶ (Κύπρις ἔπειθε, καὶ) 
τὰ τύμπαν᾽ ἐλάμβανε is based on the Helen stasimon in which Aphrodite 
‘takes the drums’ (1347: τύπανά τ᾽ ἔλαβε) on Zeus’ instructions in order 
to cheer the Mother up with their sound. But this is to rewrite the inscrip- 
tion. Maas’ deletion of 12 and 14 is unjustified. Wagman supports his case 
with references to other repetitions in this poem. The metre and style are 
simple, folksy; clumsy repetitions are not alien to it. 


13. διέ(ρ}ρησσε. The deletion of a p is necessitated by metre; for a single 
p instead of -ρρ- Maas refers to (i.a.) Pindar P 4.178 χρυσόραπις, ibid. 
198 ἀπορηγνύμεναι, P 6.37 ἀπέριψεν. Koster compares //. 6.403 ἐρύετο. 
The tense, imperfect, needs no emendation to διέρηξε (Maas), as the other 
verbs are all in the imperfect (of repeated action). We cannot follow Wag- 
man in deriving the word from ῥήσσω, ‘beat’ (sc. the feet in rhythmic 
dance), as the compound with διά is not found and would be difficult to 
account for (beat the feet through -- in what sense?). Moreover the sense 
of 13 ‘cleave rocks’ seems to connect with 11 ‘hurled the thunderbolt’, 
and needs to connect if 12 and 14 are also taken as a pair of (identical) 
actions by Zeus. This helps to explain the asyndeton between 12 and 13 
(πέτρας διέρησσε). There remains the fact that instances of διαρρήσσω 
for διαρρήγνυμι are all late (LSJ). 


14. τύμπαν᾽. The tympanon was a small round drum with a leather hide 
stretched over a frame, characteristic of dances in the cults of e.g. Kybele 
and Dionysos. The first of Bartoletti's fragmentary hymns to Kybele (1965, 
l. 11) mentions | θεὰ Φρυγία βασίλεια / ...]a τύμπανα, Μᾶτερ ὄ[ρεία]. 
Classical Greek iconography of the goddess as represented by Agorakri- 
tos' statue of her in the Athenian Agora "showed a mature woman seated 
on a throne, wearing a chiton and a mantle draped over her lap. She held 
a tympanum in her hand, while a lion lay at her feet. It is the fifth-century 
Athenian model which becomes the prototype for the Hellenistic represen- 
tations of the goddess...” (Roller, 1991, 136). 


15-18. In /|. 21 the gods utter various threats to each other during the 
battle on earth for Troy. A good example is Hera’s threatening language 
to Artemis (11. 479-88), although here the threat is a curious inversion of 
Zeus' words in our hymn: Hera says to Artemis: be off with you! You 
may be an effective huntress of wild animals, but you're no match for me! 
After a brief tussle in which Hera wrests Artemis’ quiver from her, Artemis 
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departs ignominiously to heaven to find solace from father Zeus. In our 
hymn Zeus uses the threat of wild animals to scare the Mother from this 
rough terrain. -- Μάτηρ, nom. for voc., finds many parallels (see Wagman). 


16-18. The story of a god leaving the company of gods to upset the natural 
order on earth, until Zeus commands his/her return, is quite common: apart 
from the Demeter myth in her Homeric hymn (esp. 321f. Δήμητερ, καλέει 
σε πατὴρ Ζεὺς ἄφθιτα εἰδὼς / ἐλθέμεναι μετὰ φῦλα θεῶν αἰειγενετάων: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι μηδ᾽ ἀτέλεστον ἐμὸν ἔπος ἐκ Διὸς ἔστω), compare the in- 
fant Hermes’ escapade stealing Apollo’s cattle (and Apollo’s threats: HH- 
Herm 254-9; 280-92); Hephaistos’ ejection from heaven, to be restored on 
donkey-back escorted by Dionysos (cf. Alkaios fr. 349 and Libanios Narr. 
7 = 8.38 Forster); Apollo's absence among the Hyperboreans or exile on 
earth as Admetos' farmhand. 


17-18. The unfinished threat by Zeus is best explained as aposidpésis (typ- 
ical of threatening language: “If you don’t, I'll... !") combined with indig- 
nant interruption by the Mother. Again, choral performance would min- 
imize the obscurity of the construction. The inscription's oe shows that 
the stonecutter was thinking of the accusative when he (probably) wrote ε 
for η. West's σοι requires another elaborate supplement after 18: (φίλοι 
γεγόνασι) (what is the supposed construction after ufj?). As mentioned 
in vol. I, the hymn surely seeks humorous effect when Zeus threatens the 
Mother with her favourite animals! Zeus seems seriously out of touch. 


19ff. The Mother demands of Zeus that he accord her what amounts to 
a half-share in dominion over the universe. The fact that Zeus is her son 
means that she is, in effect, demanding back half of the dominion which she 
had handed to him originally. Some version of this myth appears to have 
been explicated by Stesimbrotos of Thasos, who is quoted by Philode- 
mos, De pietate p.45 Gomperz (= FGrH 107 F 17; P. Herc. 1088 fr.9 + 
433 fr.6a): [Στη]σίμβροτος δ[ὲ λέγ]ει τὸν Δία παρὰ [Ῥέας] τῆς μητρὸς 
[τὴν] ἀρχὴν λαβόντα [τὴ]ν ἀρχὴν πάλιν ὑ]π᾽ αὐτῆς ἀφαιρεθῆ[ν]αι, τῆι 
Ἀρτέμιδι τ[ῆ]ι καὶ Ἀθηνᾶι τὴ[ν] βασιλείαν δούσης, “Stesimbrotos says 
that Zeus received the kingship from (?Rhea) the mother and then was de- 
prived of it again by her; she gave it to Artemis (?)who is also Athena." 
We await D. Obbink's new edition of Philodamos' On Piety Part II for a 
reassessment of this text. 


19. Καὶ οὐκ κτλ. Koster (10-11) accepts this line as two cretics, and sug- 
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gests that the poet, not intent on metrical consistency, introduced the force- 
ful cretic rhythm to express the categorical refusal of the Mother. Opening 
xai has emphatic or summary rather than additional force, as in expres- 
sions such as καὶ λίαν or xai κάρτα; cf. Denniston (1954, 317f.). Maas 
objects “Mit xoi kann keine Rede anfangen", but the Mother's words have 
the character of a rebuttal or interjection, rather than normal speech, cf. 
Soph. EL 1045 xai ποήσω γ᾽ οὐδέν, or Eur. Jon 361 (in stichomythia): 
καὶ μὴ... ἔξαγ᾽. Wagman defends xai as follows: “In realtà, xat αἱ prin- 
cipio di un discorso é colloquialismo perfettamente appropriato al vivace 
tono di questo dialogo" (he cites Ar. Knights 22 xai δὴ λέγω). — That 19 
represents the beginning of the Mother's speech is guaranteed by the fact 
that it answers Zeus' main point, expressed in the first line of his speech. 


20-3. The Mother's demands are ambitious in the extreme: if granted, 
she would share equal honours with Zeus. The passage is an exagger- 
ated parody of that common motif in hymns: the definition of a god's 
realm of power. Maas takes the Mother's words as an attempt to restore 
the status quo before Zeus' assumption of power, when she ruled the uni- 
verse with Kronos. For the threefold earth-sky-sea, Maas compares Hes- 
iod, Th. 412ff., where Zeus grants Hekate μοῖραν ἔχειν γαίης τε xoi 
ἀτρυγέτοιο θαλάσσης. / ἡ δὲ xal ἀστερόεντος Un’ οὐρανοῦ ἔμμορε 
τιμῆς, which seems to mean that Hekate received a share of earth and the 
sea, and was accorded honours ‘under’ i.e. in heaven.? Hiller compares Or- 
phH 14 (Rhea): £x σοῦ γὰρ Γαῖα xal οὐρανὸς εὐρὺς ὕπερθε xal πόντος 
πνοιαί τε, but this is theogony rather than theocracy. 


20. ἂν... λάβω. This atticism is a serious argument against the text in its 
present form being a composition by a Peloponnesian poet in the fifth c. 
BC (?Telesilla). 


21. οὐρανῶ For consistency with line 2 one wonders whether ὠρανῶ or 
(with Page in app.) τὠρανῶ is not preferable. 


23. West, following Latte, writes πόντω τε τρίτον µέρος, explaining “She 
does not want a third of the sea, but a half share of the sea thirdly.” This 
seems the best solution, for if one adheres to the text of the stone, one has 
in the first place to assume asyndeton in this list which starts in regular 
fashion with ... μὲν and ... δὲ; in the second place one has to assume 
that the poet implicitly allows for a fair share for Poseidon, who is not 





308. Powell 207, citing Farnell. 
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mentioned elsewhere in this text. Maas (p. 139) comments: “Die Meter 
verlangt von Zeus ihren bestimmten Anteil, τὰ µέρη, und diese umfassen 
die Hälfte des Weltalls. So viel hatte sie besessen, ehe sie mit Zeus in Streit 
geriet, also wohl damals, als sie (als Rhea) die Weltherrschaft noch mit 
ihrem Gatten Kronos teilte. Diesen hatte Zeus gesturzt, die Meter kann er 
noch nicht entbehren. So nimmt er ihre Bedingungen an, denn am SchluB 
grüßt der Dichter die μεγάλα ἄνασσα Ὀλύμπου”. 


25-6. The last two lines bring the story to an abrupt close and ‘sign off’ 
with a brief salutation of the goddess. 


ὦ μεγάλα ἄνασσα Μᾶτερ Ὀλύμπω. There is no difficulty in the word 
order here when we realize that ἄνασσα Μάτηρ belong together like δέσπ- 
owa Κυβέλη in the manner analysed by Henrichs (1976, esp. 259).^ Curi- 
ously, the construction coincides with English ‘Queen Mother’. 


6.3 Ariphron’s Paian to Hygieia 


Preserved on two stones: Epidauros ΙΟ IV 1.132 (Ep); Kassel, IG I? 
4533 (=Cass); and in two mss.: Athenaios 15, 701f-702b (=Ath); an anony- 
mous Greek codex Ottobonianus 59 II, fol. 31" (2Ott). 

Testimonia: Plutarch, Mor. 450b οὔτε γὰρ πλούτου χάριν ἢ τεχέων οὔτε 
τᾶς ἰσοδαίμονος ἀνθρώποις βασιληΐδος ἀρχᾶς (= Plut!); id. Mor. 479a 
ἧς χωρὶς οὔτε πλούτου φασὶν οὔτε τᾶς ἰσοδαίμονος ἀρχᾶς εἶναί τινα 
χάριν (= Plut?). Lucian, de lapsu 6 ἵνα σοι μὴ τὸ γνωριμώτατον ἐχεῖνο 
καὶ πᾶσι διὰ στόματος λέγω, ὑγίεια πρεσβίστα... βιοτᾶς (= Luc). Max- 
imus Tyrius vii ἄιδεταί τι ἐξ ἀρχαίου ἄισμα ἐν εὐχῆς μέρει: ὑγίεια 
πρεσβίστα... βιοτᾶς (= Max). Sextus Empiricus, adv. math. xi 49 (Ἀρί- 
φρων δέ qnot): τίς γὰρ πλούτου χάρις ἢ τοκήων ἢ τᾶς ἰσοδαίμονος 
ἀνθρώπου βασιληΐδος ἀρχᾶς; σέθεν δὲ χωρὶς... ἔφυ (= Sext) 

Editions and Studies: Maas (1933, 148-9); PMG 813; Bremer (1981, 210- 
11); Kappel (1992, 368-9); Wagman (1995, 159-178). 


Ὑγίεια βροτοῖσι πρεσβίστα μακάρων, μετὰ σεῦ 
ναίοιμι τὸ λειπόμενον βιοτᾶς, σὺ δέ μοι πρόφρων ξυνείης. 





^Despoina - or in this case ἄνασσα - is the ‘Kulttitel’, Kybele, or Μάτηρ Ὀλύμπω 
here, the ‘Theonym’. Μᾶτερ is not in apposition to ἄνασσα, as Wagman believes: “I 
nome della divinità (Μᾶτερ) si trova all’intorno del ‘word-group’ attributivo (μεγάλα, 
Ὀλύμπω) che qualifica l'apposizione (ἄνασσα). 
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εἰ γάρ τις ἢ πλούτου χάρις ἢ τεχέων 

ἢ τᾶς ἰσοδαίμονος ἀνθρώποις βασιληΐδος ἀρχᾶς ἢ πόθων, 
5. οὓς χρυφίοις Ἀφροδίτας ἕρχεσιν θηρεύομεν, 

ἢ εἴ τις ἄλλα θεόθεν ἀνθρώποισι τέρψις ἢ πόνων 

ἀμπνοὰ πέφανται, 

μετὰ σεῖο, μάχκαιρ᾽ Ὑγίεια, 

τέθαλε καὶ λάμπει Χαρίτων ὀάροις. 
10 σέθεν δὲ χωρὶς οὔτις εὐδαίμων ἔφυ. 


Titulum εἰς ὑγίειαν habet Ott: υγεια Ep in marg. 1 Ὑγίεια Ath, Ott: byera 
lapp. βροτοῖσι om. Ath, Luc, Max. 2ναίοιμι Ath, Ott: νέοιµι Ep, Luc, Max: 
νειν Cass βίου Cass σύνοικος εἴης Ath: ξυγειην Cass 3 εἰ γάρ τις Ñ Ott 
Ath E (Ñ γάρ τις ἢ cod. A), edd. plur.: τίς γὰρ Sext: ηδαυθιση Cass τοχήων 
Sext. 5ερχεσι Ott: ἄρχυσι(ν) Ep, Ath 6ὴ εἰ Ath: nOtt 9 τέθαλε πάντα 
Ath, Ep ὁάροις Ott: ὅαροι Ath 10 ἔφυ om. Ath 


Metre 


1-2 anapaestic; 3-9 dactylo-epitrite; 10 iambic. Colometry only in Ott. 








1 ον ουκ Soe Uu uu 6 ana 

2 — — Uu — Uu — Uu ee Jana 
3 SS Ue SO --- -e-D 
4 — — Uu — E o uu uu —-u— -D-D-e 
5 — AJ τπτ ee eee ee UN D-E 
6 u —— Ure -E-E 
7 m E ith 

8 uU UU UU A paroem 
9 Gey Uu uu ve-D 
ο ο aay ia trim 

Notes 


1. Ὑγίεια...πρεσβίστα. Cf. Stob. 1.1.31a (p. 38 W.-H., a hymn to ‘all the 
gods’) 1. 4: πρεσβίστας te θεᾶς Ὕγιείας μειλιχοδώρου; πρεσβίστα in 
the sense of ‘most venerable’, not ‘oldest’: Wagman (1995, 173): “la più 
augusta" rather than “la più antica", although there is a sense of πρέσβυς, 





?He compares epic πρέσβα, LSJ s.v. "august, honoured (never aged)". 
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‘senior’ (as opposed to more recent) among gods, e.g. Aesch. Eum. 721- 
31, where the Erinyes claim to be older than Apollo (731 ἐπεὶ καθιππάζει 
µε πρεσβῦτιν νέος, "although you, an upstart, ride roughshod over me, a 
senior goddess"). πρεσβίστα here is the superlative of epic πρέσβα θεά, 
venerable goddess, said e.g. of Hera at ΙΙ. 14.194. The verb πρεσβεύω 
means ‘honour’ in prayer (e.g. Aesch. Eum 1). — Hygieia's prominent po- 
sition among the gods (μακάρων) is important for the whole poem: for the 
blessings which other gods provide (children, wealth, love etc. cf. θεόθεν 
line 6) are only true blessings if the recipient is also granted health to enjoy 
them by Hygieia. 


2-3. μετὰ σεῦ... ξωνείης. The wish is divided neatly into two comple- 
mentary aspects, like the faces of a coin: “may I live with you...and you 
be with me." For the wish that a beneficial abstraction may 'abide with' 
(σύνειμι) one cf. Oidipus’ wish for the Thebans who follow his injunc- 
tion: ἥ τε σύμμαχος Δίκη / xoi πάντες εὖ ξυνεῖεν εἰσαεὶ θεοί (Soph. 
OT 2714-5; cf. ibid. 863 εἴ μοι ξυνείη μοῖρα). Here the predicative ad- 
jective σύμμαχος matches εὔφρων in Ariphron, and εἰσαεὶ matches τὸ 
λειπόμενον βιοτᾶς in the first half of Ariphron’s line. The prayer in both 
cases is that an aspect of good fortune (justice, health) should grant its 
beneficial presence to the petitioner, permanently. 


3-5. Attic skolion no. 7, possibly by Simonides (cf. Bowra, 1961, 391) 
puts health at the head of a list of other good things in life: 


ὑγιαίνειν μὲν ἄριστον ἀνδρὶ θνατῶι, 
δεύτερον δὲ φυὰν χαλὸν γενέσθαι, 

τὸ τρίτον δὲ πλουτεῖν ἀδόλως, 

καὶ τὸ τέταρτον ἡβᾶν μετὰ τῶν φίλων. 


“The best thing for a mortal man is to be healthy, 
second to be endowed with an attractive body, 
third to enjoy riches honestly, 

and fourth to be young in the company of friends.” 


Plato, Gorg. 451e, has Socrates refer to this paian in an abbreviated form: 
"I presume you have heard men singing the skolion at symposia in which 
they count health as the best thing, beauty as second best, and third, in the 
words of the poet ‘honest wealth’ (οἴομαι γάρ σε ἀκηκοέναι ἐν τοῖς 
συμποσίοις ἀιδόντων ἀνθρώπων τοῦτο τὸ σκολιόν, ἐν ὧι καταριθμοῦν- 
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ται ἄιδοντες, ὅτι ὑγιαίνειν μὲν ἄριστόν ἐστι, τὸ δὲ δεύτερον καλὸν 
γενέσθαι, τρίτον δέ, ὥς φησιν ὃ ποιητὴς τοῦ σκολιοῦ, τὸ πλουτεῖν 
ἀδόλως). The sympotic character of Ariphron’s piece is reflected in the 
use to which the deipnosophistai in Athenaios put it (it serves as a post- 
prandial prayer). Another list of things worth praying for is given by 
Xenophon (Oik. 11.8): health, strength of body, honour in the city, good- 
will among friends, honourable safety in war, and wealth which is in- 
creased honourably (... καὶ ὑγιείας τυγχάνειν xal ῥώμης σώματος καὶ 
τιμῆς ἐν πόλει xal εὐνοίας ἐν φίλοις καὶ ἐν πολέμωι καλῆς σωτηρίας 
xal πλούτου καλῶς αὐξομένου). In his discussion of this and related 
passages, Mikalson (1983, 22-5) adds prayers for children as a commonly 
requested blessing. Ariphron’s list contains two major divergences: the 
‘kingly power’ contrasts starkly with Ischomachos’ desire for ‘honour in 
the city’ (τιμῆς ἐν πόλει) and ‘goodwill among friends’ (εὐνοίας ἐν φίλοις); 
different political backgrounds seem to have shaped these divergent aspi- 
rations to prominence. And Ariphron’s mention of success in erotic love 
has little place in Ischomachos’ list of civic virtues. As mentioned in our 
discusssion of this poem in vol. I, these two elements in Ariphron’s poem 
seem more at home in the Hellenistic world of divine rulers and love in- 
trigues. 


3-10. The overall thought is anticipated by Simonides 604 PMG: οὐδὲ 
χαλᾶς σοφίας ἐστὶν χάρις, / εἰ μή τις ἔχει σεμνὰν ὑγίειαν. “Nor is 
there any joy in great art unless the person possesses honourable health.” 
The essential thought is that health is the sine qua non for reaping the 
benefits of other blessings. 


5. ἕρκεσιν. Whilst the variant ἄρκυσιν is quite acceptable metrically and 
otherwise (Maas: "die gewóhnlichere (sc. Lesung) ohne schlecht zu sein"), 
the meaning of ἔρχος, ‘snare, trap’, is slightly preferable to that of ἄρχυς, 
‘hunter’s net’’, as birds were snared and trapped rather than caught in nets: 





$Cf. Wagman (1995, 171) on Ariphron's poem as a sympotic paian. Lambin's point 
(1992, 318-9) that it is wrong to call the paian sung at meals ‘sympotic’, as it in fact consti- 
tuted the prayer after the meal and was distinct from the drinking which commenced only 
after all the formalities of the meal had been completed, is technically correct but a little 
pedantic; for the Greeks of all periods of which we have cognizance, eating and drinking 
formed a ritual whole. He is right, however, to refer the 'Sitz im Leben' of Ariphron's 
piece to the τριτόσπονδος παιών, or paian sung after the third libation following the meal: 
Aesch. Ag 246-7; Soph. fr. 425 Radt; Pherekrates fr. 138 K.-A.; Antiphanes fr. 4 Kock etc. 

"Although note Eur. ΕΙ 965 ἄρχυν ἐς μέσην πορεύεται, "she walks straight into the 
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e.g. Eur. El 154-5 δολίοις βρόχων / ἕρκεσιν, of a swan caught in a snare, 
and see Hopkinson’s note on Bion XX (1988). Ariphron’s expression en- 
tails the human lover ‘capturing’ the object of his desire using Aphrodite’s 
subtle snares; the more traditional picture has Aphrodite herself ensnare a 
mortal (or god) when she wills; cf. e.g. Ibykos fr. 287 ἐς ἄπειρα δίχτυα 
Κύπριδος. Note Euripides’ exploitation of the image of ‘Aphrodite’s net’ 
in Ba 958, λέκτρων ἔχεσθαι φιλτάτοις ἐν ἕρκεσιν, referring to Hephais- 
tos’ trapping of Aphrodite and Ares in gossamer chains in his marriage bed 
(Od. 8). As argued in vol. I, there is a difference in erotic etiquette between 
this epic burlesque and the intrigues of courtship implied by Ariphron’s 
phrase. 


6-7. πόνων ἀμπνοὰ. In Pindar P 4.199, the heroes decide on an ἀμπνοά, 
rest, from their toils as a result of a divine sign (lightning: θεοῦ σάµασιν 
πιθόµενοι). At /T 92 Euripides uses the expression ἀμπνοὰς πόνων for 
the relief from travail which Apollo promises to Orestes and Pylades if 
they convey a cult statue of Artemis from the Tauric land to Athens; both 
these examples suggest that the gods are responsible for providing relief or 
remission from pain. 


9. Reading, with Ath and ?Ep, πάντα as subject to τέθαλε and λάμπει de- 
stroys the build-up of the previous six lines, which have accumulated pos- 
sible subjects: “if there is any a, b, c or d then it flourishes and shines...” 
- The difference between τέθαλε (Att. τέθηλε) and θάλλω, seems to be 
that the present expresses a becoming, whilst the perfect denotes a state 
produced by that becoming; e.g. Bacch. 10.40 ἐλπίδι χρυσέαι τέθαλεν, 
‘he flourishes in golden confidence’; Hesiod, Th 902 Εἰρήνη τεθαλυῖα; id. 
W&D 227: τοῖσι (sc. ἀνδράσι) τέθηλε πόλις; in an epigram from Beroia 
(3rd c. BC: L. Gounaropoulou & M.B. Hatzopoulos, Ἐπιγραφὲς Κάτω 
Μακεδονίας. Τεῦχος A’. Ἐπιγραφὲς Βεροίας, Athens 1998 no.37, 1.3, 
of Pan): ue τεθαλότα καὶ νέον ὧδε (“[sc. Hippokles dedicated a statue of] 
me so flourishing and young...”). Such perfects are frequent with verbs 
expressing states of mind: τέθηπα, ‘I am astounded’, δέδουκα, ‘Iam afraid’ 
etc. 


Χαρίτων ὀάροις. Cf. Call. H 5.66 ὄαροι νυμφᾶν. Maas and Wagman pre- 
fer the reading ὄαροι (Ath). Maas assumes schema Pindaricum: “and the 
voices of the Graces shine forth” (a mixed metaphor). Wagman pursues 





trap", said of Clytaimestra walking into the trap Electra has set for her. 
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the Pindaric connection further, suggesting that Pindar’s use of ὅαροι in N 
3,11-12, to mean ‘poetry’ might be possible here: “it flourishes and shines, 
a song of the Graces” (“vale a dire celebrato nelle canzoni delle Cariti"). 
This would give a sense like epic ἀοίδιμος: if a person flourishes then 
he becomes fit subject of the Graces' song. But the apposition required 
by Wagman (ὅαροι in apposition to subject of λάμπει) is strained Greek. 
We prefer the ὀάροις of Ott, understanding “shines with the (approving) 
conversation of the Graces” i.e. the Graces ‘grace’ such a state with their 
company and conversation; cf. Bacch. 15.49, where Pleisthenidas’ persua- 
sive speech is attributed to the fact that εὐπέπλοισι κοινώσας Χάρισσιν, 
“he enjoyed the company of the Graces in their fine robes”; Aesch. Eum. 
966, the Moirai support members of a household ἐνδίχοις ὁμιλίαις, ‘with 
just converse’. Wagman appositely compares Pindar O 14, 5-10, for the 
Graces’ role in lending charm to human action. 


6.4 Isyllos’ paian to Apollo and Asklepios 


Editio princeps: P. Kabbadias, Eph. Arch. 1885, 65ff. 

Editions and Studies: Kabbadias, Fouilles de Epidaure 1 36; IG IV? 128; 
F. Blass, ‘Der Paian des Isyllos’, Jb. f. Philologie und Pädagogik, 1885, 
822ff.; von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1886); Ludwich, ‘Zur Isyllosin- 
schrift', Berl. phil. Woch.13, 1890, 419ff.; Diehl AL II 6, 113-8; Fairbanks 
(1900, 109ff.); Powell (1925, 132-6); W. Vollgraff, ‘Ad paiana Isylli Epi- 
daurii', Mnem. II 50, 1922, 241-2; Edelstein & Edelstein (1945, vol. I nos. 
295-6 (lex sacra); no. 594); Kappel (1992, no. 40); P. Sineux, ‘Le péan 
d'Isyllos: forme et finalités d'un chant religieux dans le culte d’ Asklépios 
à Épidaure', Kernos 12, 1999, 153-166. 


A 


After a prose title, Isyllos introduces the lex sacra of which he is the author. 
Metre of ll. 3-9: catalectic trochaic tetrameters (—v— «xv — = — v). 


Ἴσυλλος Lwxpdteuc Ἐπιδαύριος ἀνέθηκε 
Ἀπόλλωνι Μαλεάται καὶ Ἀσκλαπιῶι. 


Δᾶμος εἰς ἀριστοχρατίαν ἄνδρας αἱ προάγοι καλῶς, 
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αὐτὸς ἰσχυρότερος: ὀρθοῦται γὰρ ἐξ ἀνδραγαθίας. 

5 Αἰδέτις καλῶς προαχθεὶς θιγγάνοι πονηρίας 
πάλιν ἐπαγχρούων, κολάζων δᾶμος ἀσφαλέστερος. 
Τάνδε τὰν γνώμαν 16x’ ἦχον xal ἔλεγον xoi νῦν λέγω. 
Εὐξάμην ἀνγράψεν, at χ᾽ εἰς τάνδε τὰν γνώμαν πέτη 
ὃ νόμος ἁμὶν ὂν ἐπέδειξα: ἔγεντο δ᾽, οὐκ ἄνευ θεῶν. 


πέτη lap., probat contra πέτηι Buck, Greek Dialects 8 149. 


B 


The /ex sacra itself, delineating the rite to be performed in honour of 
Apollo and Asklepios. Metre: dactylic hexameters. 


10 Τόνδε tapóv θείαι μοίραι νόμον ηὗρεν Ἴσυλλος 
ἄφθιτον ἀέναον γέρας ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν, 
καἰ νιν ἅπας δᾶμος θεθμὸν θέτο πατρίδος ἁμᾶς, 
χεῖρας ἀνασχόντες μακάρεσσιν ἐς οὐρανὸν εὐρύ!ν]. 
οἵ xev ἀριστεύωσι πόληος τᾶσδ(ε) Ἐπιδαύρου 
15. λέξασθαί τ᾽ ἄνδρας xal ἐπαγγεῖλαι κατὰ φυλὰς 
οἷς πολιοῦχος ὑπὸ στέρνοις ἀρετά τε καὶ αἰδώς, 
τοῖσιν ἐπαγγέλλεν χαὶ πομπεύεν σφε κομῶντας 
Φοίβωι ἄνακτι υἷῶι τ’ Ἀσκλαπιῶι ἰατῆρι 
εἵμασιν ἐν λευκοῖσι δάφνας στεφάνοις not’ Ἀπόλλω, 
20 ποὶ δ᾽ Ἀσκλαπιὸν ἔρνεσι ἐλαίας ἡμεροφύλλου 
ἁγνῶς πομπεύεν, καὶ ἐπεύχεσθαι πολιάταις 
πᾶσιν ἀεὶ διδόμεν τέκνοις τ᾽ ἐρατὰν ὑγίειαν. 
εὐνομίαν τε χαὶ εἰράναν καὶ πλοῦτον ἀμεμφῆ. 
τὰν καλοκἀγαθίαν τ᾽ Ἐπιδαυροῖ ἀεὶ ῥέπεν ἀνδρῶν, 
25. ὥραις ἐξ ὡρᾶν νόμον ἀεὶ τόνδε σέβοντας. 
οὕτω τοί x’ ἁμῶν περιφείδοιτ᾽ εὐρύοπα Ζεύς. 


24 versus primo omissus, denique litteris exiguis postea insertus est ante εὐνομίαν 
κτλ. Post Ludwich edd. pl. ita transposuerunt. αειρεπεν lap.: ἀειρέμεν Ludwich: 
del δρέπεν Wilamowitz. 
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C 


The healing cult of Epidauros 


The cult of Apollo Maleatas at Epidauros (hexameters except 28, a pen- 
tameter). 


30 


D 


Πρῶτος Μᾶλος ἔτευξεν Ἀπόλλωνος Μαλεάτα 
βωμὸν xal θυσίαις ἠγλάϊσεν τέμενος. 

Οὐδέ χε Θεσσαλίας ἐν Τρίκκηι πειραθείης 

εἰς ἄδυτον καταβὰς Ἀσκληπιοῦ, εἰ μὴ ap’ ἁγνοῦ 

πρῶτον Ἀπόλλωνος βωμοῦ θύσαις Μαλεάτα. 


Isyllos’ consults the Delphic oracle about his paian (prose). 


35 


E 


Ἴσυλλος Ἀστυλαΐδαι ἐπέθηκε μαντεύσασθα[{] οἱ περὶ 
τοῦ παιᾶνος ἐν Δελφοῖς, ὃν ἐπόησε εἷς τὸν Ἀπόλλωνα 
καὶ τὸν Ἀσχληπιόν, ἡ λώϊόν ot κα εἴη ἀγγράφοντι 

τὸν παιᾶνα. Ἐμάντευσε λώϊόν οἵ xa εἶμεν ἀγγράφοντι 
xal αὐτίκα καὶ εἰς τὸν ὕστερον χρόνον. 


The paian itself: 


40 


45 


Té Παιᾶνα θεὸν ἀείσατε λαοί, 

ζαθέας ἐνναέτα[ι] τἄσδ᾽ Ἐπιδαύρου. 

Ὧδε γὰρ φάτις ἐνέπουσ᾽ ἤλυθ’ ἐς ἀκοὰς 
προγόνων ἀμετέρων, ὦ Φοῖβ᾽ Ἀπόλλων: 
Ἐρατὼ Μοῦσαν πατὴρ Ζεὺς λέγεται Μά- 
λ[ωι] δόμεν παράχοιτιν ὁσίοισι γάμοις. 
Φλεγύας δέ, [ὃς] πατρίδ᾽ Ἐπίδαυρον ἔναιεν, 
θυγατέρα Μάλου γαμεῖ, τὰν Ἐρατὼ yei- 
vato μάτηρ, Κλεοφήμα δ᾽ ὀνομάσθη' 

Ἐγ δὲ Φλεγύα γένετο Αἴγλα: {δ᾽ὀνομάσθη:} 
τόδ᾽ ἐπώνυμον, τὸ κάλλος δὲ Κορωνὶς ἐπεκλήθη. 
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Κατιδὼν δ᾽ 6 χρυσότοξος Φοῖβος ἐμ Μά- 
λου δόμοις παρθενίαν ὥραν ἔλυσε, 
50 λεχέων δ᾽ ἱμεροέντων ἐπέβας. Λα- 
τῶιε χόρε χρυσοκόμα. 
Σέβομαί σε: ἐν δὲ θυώδει τεμένει τέχε- 
το ivw Αἴγλα, γονίμαν δ᾽ ἔλυσεν ὠδῖ- 
να Διὸς παῖς μετὰ Μοιρᾶν Λάχεσίς te ua ἀγαυά: 
55 ἐπίκλησιν δέ νιν Αἴγλας ματρὸς Άσκλα- 
πιὸν ὠνόμαξε Ἀπόλλων, τὸν νόσων παύ- 
[σ]τορα, δωτῆρ᾽ ὑγιείας, μέγα δώρημα βροτοῖς. 
Ἰὲ Παιάν, ἰὲ Παιάν, χαίρεν Ἄσκλα- 
πιέ, τὰν σὰν Ἐπίδαυρον ματρόπολιν aŭ- 
60 ἕξων, ἐναργῆ δ᾽ ὑγίειαν ἐπιπέμποις 
φρεσὶ καὶ σώμασιν ἀμοῖς, iè Παιάν, tè Παιάν. 


38 ἐνναέται Wilamowitz: evvaex[. lap.: ἐνναέταν Kabbadias 42, 43 suppl. 
Kabbadias. 46, 47 West: γένετ᾽ Αἰγλ᾽ ἃ δ’ ὀνομάσθη τόδ᾽ ἐπώνυμον τόχ’, 
ἄλλως δὲ K. è. Vollgraff, Mnem. 1922, 3: "A. δ᾽ ὀνομάσθη: τόδ᾽ ἐπώνυμον 
τὸ χάλλος: ἐπεκλήθη δὲ K. Powell in app.. 53 Semitelos: νιν lap. 58 
χαιρεν lap.: χαῖρε Wilamowitz: χαίρεν Diehl: χαῖρεν al.: χαῖρέ p’ possis 59- 
60 αὖξον Wilam. 


Metre 


Ionic a minore (vv — —), with frequent resolution (i.e. ^s), occasional 
anaclasis (e.g. 46 Ey δὲ Φλεγυ-- ——vv) and such liberties as —»— —, — 
v——, —vvvu— or vv—v for vo»— — (cf. West, 1982b, 142-3). West recom- 
mends dividing the metra into dimeters, trimeters and occasional tetram- 
eters, but we have adhered to Powell's colometry. Such ionics appear to 
have been characteristic of a certain type of cult song, perhaps predomi- 
nantly the processional: cf. no. 11.4.4 (imitating the Eleusinian procession 
to Iakchos), Aesch. Suppl. 1018-1073, along processional hymn composed 
almost entirely of ionici a minore; id. Cho 827-830, an ephymnion accom- 
panying Orestes' attack on his mother. 


F 


A proof of Asklepios’ protective care. Dactylic hexameters. 
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Καὶ τόδε σῆς ἀρετῆς, Ἀσκληπιέ, [τ]οῦργον ἔδειξας 
ἐγ κείνοισι χρόνοις ὅχα δὴ στρατὸν ἦγε Φίλιππος 
εἰς Σπάρτην, ἐθέλων ἀνελεῖν βασιληΐδα τιμήν. 

65 Τοῖς δ᾽ Ἀσκληπιὸς [ἦ]λθε βοαθόος ἐξ Ἐπιδαύρου 
τιμῶν Ἡρακλέος γενεάν: ἃς φείδετο ἄρα Ζεύς. 
Τουτάκι δ᾽ ἦλθε, dy’ ὃ παῖς ἐκ Βουσπόρου ἦλθεν χάμνω(ν]. 
τῶι τύγα ποστείχοντι συνάντησας σὺν ὅπλοισιν 
λαμπόμενος χρυσέοις, Ἀσχλαπιέ' παῖς δ᾽ ἐσιδών σε 

70 λίσσετο χεῖρ᾽ ὀρέγων ἱκέτηι μύθωι σε προσαντῶν 
«Ἄμμορός εἶμι xev δῶρων, Ἀσχλαπιὲ Παιάν, 
ἀλλά μ᾽ ἐποίκτειρον.᾽ Td δέ μοι τάδ᾽ ἔλεξας ἐναργῆ: 
“Θάρσει: καιρῶι γάρ σοι ἀφίξομαι, ἀλλὰ μέν) αὐτεῖ, 
τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις χαλεπὰς ἀπὸ κῆρας ἐρύξας, 

15. οὕνεκα τοὺς Φοίβου χρησμοὺς σώζοντι δικαίως 
οὓς μαντευσάµενος παρέταξε πόληι Λυκοῦργος”. 
Ὃς 6 μὲν ὤιχετο ἐπὶ Σπάρτην: ἐμὲ δ᾽ ὦρσε νόημα 
ἀγγεῖλαι Λακεδαιμονίοις ἐλθόντα τὸ θεῖον 
πάντα μάλ᾽ ἐξείας. ot δ᾽ αὐδήσαντος ἄκουσαν 

80 σώτειραν φήμαν, Ἀσκλαπιέ, καί σφε σάωσας. 

Ot δὴ ἐκάρυξαν πάντας ξενίαις σε δέκεσθαι 
σωτῆρα εὐρυχόρου Λακεδαίμονος ἀγχαλέοντες. 
Ταῦτα τοί, ὦ μέγ᾽ ἄριστε θεῶν, ἀνέθηκεν Ἴσυλλος 
τιμ]ῶν σὴν ἀρετήν, ὦναξ, ὥσπερ τὸ δίκαιον. 


67 ἦλθεν κάμνων edd. pl.: ηλοεν καμνων lap.: HAG? ἐνκάμνων Ludwich: ἦλθεν ὁ 
κάμνων Wilamowitz 71 ἄμμορός εἶμι Fraenkel: ἄμπορος εἶμι Wilamowitz. 


Notes 


2. For Apollo Maleatas see note below on 27ff. 


12. ἅπας δᾶμος θεθμὸν θέτο. “The entire (male) population passed this 
law for itself". θεθμὸν = τεθμὸν produces fig. etym. with θέτο (“it laid a 
law"). Note the emphatic ἅπας, and the middle voice of θέτο in contrast to 
the normal νόμον τιθέναι when a politician tables a law. The expression 
sounds like a justification on democratic grounds for an essentially elitist 
ordinance. 
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14ff. The construction is convoluted. οἵ xev ἀριστεύωσι κτλ. quali- 
fies ἄνδρας who are the object of the infinitive (with imperative force) 
λέξασθαι in 15, whilst 16 οἷς πολιοῦχος κτλ. goes with the dative ob- 
ject τοῖσιν of ἐπαγγεῖλαι (15) and ἐπαγγέλλειν in 17. Λέξασθαι, ‘select’, 
as at Od. 24.108: λέξαιτο... ἄνδρας ἀρίστους. As Wilamowitz suggests 
(p. 10), the transition from aorist to present infinitive in lines 15 and 17 
may reflect the progression of Isyllos’ thought from the first specific occa- 
sion when the men are to be mustered for the procession to the repetition 
of the procedure in following years. 


16. ἀρετὰ xai αἰδώς. For the same combination cf. Ion of Chios fr. 30 
West: ὣς ô μὲν ἠνορέηι te κεχασµένος ἠδὲ καὶ αἰδοῖ (said of Phereky- 
des of Syros). Generally, one might say that ἀρετή is the quality which 
the nobleman must exhibit on the battlefield, αἰδώς that which regulates 
relations between friendly noblemen, cf. Solon fr. 13 West 4-6 (where 
δόξα, good reputation, entails being δεινός to one’s enemies, αἰδοῖος to 
one’s friends). That αἰδώς is a typical attribute of nobility emerges at Eur. 
ΑΙΚ. 600-1, where the nobility of Admetus’ character (τὸ εὐγενές) is said 
to display decency to a fault (ἐκφέρεται πρὸς αἰδῶ). In her edition of 
the play (Oxford 1954) A.M. Dale paraphrases: “Nobility tends to carry 
chivalry almost too far" Admetus’ fault in the eyes of the chorus lies in 
putting his sense of social duty (= αἰδώς) toward a fellow member of the 
upper class, Herakles, before his grief for Alkestis. Similarly Phaidra in 
Eur. Hipp. 385 numbers αἰδώς among the pleasures of the leisured upper- 
classes which can have negative consequences if applied at an inopportune 
moment: cf. W.D. Furley, *Phaidra's pleasurable AIDOS: Euripides, Hipp. 
380-7’, CQ 46.1, 1996, 84-90. In Euripides the point seems to be that the 
upper-classes through their privileged upbringing are in a position to act on 
scruples (αἰδώς) which the less fortunate cannot afford; Isyllos of course 
is referring to the positive aspect of the moral code binding members of 
the upper-classes together: obedience and valour in battle; reciprocal hos- 
pitality; inter-marriage; hereditary priesthoods; respect for patrioi nomoi 
(cf. Sineux, 1999, 165). On αἰδώς see D.L. Cairns, Aidos. The Psychol- 
ogy and Ethics of Honour and Shame in Ancient Greek Literature, Oxford 
1993. Pindar's paian for the Abderitans (2.50-52) contains the sentiment 
τὸ δ᾽ εὐβου-/ λίαι τε καὶ a[i5]ot / ἐγχείμενο[ν] αἰεὶ θάλλει, ‘that which 
rests on sound policy and aidés always flourishes’. 


17. κομῶντας. Cf. the comparable instruction to members of the proces- 
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sion in an inscription from Ambrakia (H.H. Schmitt, Die Staatsvertrage 
des Altertums, vol. III, München 1969, πο.523, 1.43): xai tay κόμαν 
τρέφειν. The appearance of the young men is to imitate the divine model 
Apollo akersekomas. 


19-20. δάφνας... ἐλαίας. An example of the way in which cult realia form 
a meta-language in which relations within the Olympic pantheon are ex- 
pressed. It is not simply that this or that tree is ‘sacred’ to any particular 
god; rather, the differentiation between plants expresses non-verbally dis- 
tinctions or connections between deities. An interesting parallel is to be 
found in the cult of Artemis Triklaria at Patrai (Paus. 7.20.2) where boys 
and girls walk in procession, wearing garlands of wheat, to the river Meili- 
chos, where they wash, remove these garlands and devote them to Artemis, 
and then put on garlands of ivy in honour of Dionysos Aisymnetes. The act 
serves to underline the connection between these two deities, upon which 
local myth elaborated (ibid. 19-20); on the ritual see Furley (1981, 116ff.). 
Laurel is unambiguously associated with Apollo; olive served in the wor- 
ship of other gods, Athena in particular. In the Epidaurian context olive 
was Asklepios’ plant: Makedonikos' paian (no. 7.5, 1. 3), also addressed 
to Apollo and Asklepios, calls on the young people who will perform the 
paian to take in their hands suppliant boughs of olive for Asklepios and 
laurel twigs for Apollo; cf. L. Deubner, ARW 30, 1933, 70-104. In both 
these paians, the combination of laurel and olive expresses the joint honour 
paid to Apollo and Asklepios. 


23. εὐνομίαν te xal εἰράναν. In a similar context (praise of the virtue of 
Aigina) Bacchylides writes that Εὐνομία τε σαόφρων... ἄστεά T’ εὐσεβ- 
έων / ἀνδρῶν ἐν εἰρήναι φυλάσσιε]ι. 

24. This verse was omitted by the stonecutter in the original draft of the 
inscription and inserted later after 22 in smaller letters. Whether it was 
omitted by mistake, or whether Isyllos added it as an afterthought, is un- 
clear. At all events, it fits grammatically better after 23, as the acc. and in- 
finitive construction can hardly interrupt the sequence ὑγίειαν, εὐνομίαν, 
εἰράναν, πλοῦτον, simple objects of διδόμεν. Many have felt a difficulty 
with ῥέπεν but LSJ I 3 adequately document the sense ‘gain the opper 
hand’, ‘predominate’ (Hdt. 7.139; Plato Ep. 328b); cf. Soph. OT 847 τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐστὶν ἤδη τοὔργον εἰς ἐμὲ ῥέπον, “then the matter is already tending 
toward me (or: being decided in my favour)”. Of the two possible consti- 
tutions available to Epidauros — aristocracy or wider democracy — Isyllos 
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wants aristocracy to prevail, just as the heavier lot causes the scales to tip 
(ῥέπειν) in its favour in the original metaphor. Wilamowitz’ decision to 
preserve the stonecutter’s line order and write (δ)ρέπεν, which then gov- 
ems εὐνομίαν Χτλ. as objects, imports a Pindaric metaphor (δρέπω = reap 
the benefit of) which does not in our opinion match Isyllos’ generally low 
poetic register.) Wilamowitz’ reading also involves an awkward change of 
subject of the two infinitives (i.e. the men who are processing shall pray 
(sc. to the gods) 1) that they (the gods) shall give (διδόµεν) health. . . and 
2) that they (the men) will reap the benefits of the χαλοκάγαθία of men, 
and εὐνομία etc. 


25. ὥραις ἐξ ὡρᾶν. As Wilamowitz (1886, 11) points out, the phrase 
appears to be derived from the rhetra of Lykourgos (Plut. Lyc. 6). We sug- 
gested in vol. I that Isyllos may have seen himself as a latter-day Lykour- 
gos, drafting sacred laws for the community’s well-being. The consultation 
of Delphi (1. 32Η.) is also analogous with Lykourgos. 


27. Malos seems to be an invented figure to explain Apollo's epithet Male- 
atas: see Sineux (1999, 161f.). In fact the latter was a local hero's name, 
later assimilated with Apollo. The archaeological excavations of P. Kav- 
vadias and later J. Papadimitriou, BCH 73, 1949, 361-83; 1950, 303-4, 
reveal that Apollo Maleatas' sanctuary on the hill called Kynortion an- 
tedates the earliest Asklepieion, which was built beneath it in the valley, 
though employing the same source of water. The site of Apollo's temple 
reveals Mycenaean traces: V.K. Lambrinoudakis, ‘Remains of the Myce- 
naean period in the sanctuary of Apollo Maleatas', in: R. Hágg, N. Mar- 
inatos (edd.), Sanctuaries and cults in the Aegean Bronze Age, Svenska 
Inst. i Athen, 1981, 59-65. Martin & Metzger (1976, 93-109) show in de- 
tail from the archaeological evidence how Asklepios' cult at Epidauros was 
first developed in the sixth c. BC as a subsidiary of Apollo's, and never re- 
linquished its links with, literally, the parent cult. Prior to this Wilamowitz 
(1886, 87) and Nilsson (1955, I 539) had argued that Apollo Maleatas pre- 
ceded Asklepios at Epidauros and was superseded by him. 


30. εἰς ἄδυτον καταβὰς. The ‘descent’ into the oracular shrine of Askle- 
pios at Trikka has not received archaeological confirmation, cf. Martin 
& Metzger (1976, 64), who also (pp. 105-6) discuss the phenomenon of 





51886, 9): “die auserwihlten beten. . . zum zweiten, daß ihre tüchtigkeit. . . mit eintracht 
friede und wolfahrt des volkes gesegnet werde. .." The Pindar passages are P 1, 49; 6, 48. 
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‘descent’ into an underground chamber for oracular consultation. Sineux 
(1999, 160), citing Herzog (1931), says that the descent into the ady- 
ton here “est une expression qui désigne l'accomplissement du rite de 
l'incubation". Herodas, Mim. 2.97 says that Asklepios arrived in Kos from 
Trikka; as we have seen, Isyllos was at pains to establish the autochthonous 
character of Asklepios at Epidauros but even he could not refrain from this 
reference to the venerable cult of the god at Trikka, said by Strabo (9.5.17) 
to be the oldest and most illustrious in Greece. 


31. πρῶτον... θύσας. Details of this preliminary sacrifice to Apollo are 
given in an inscription published by Papadimitriou (op.cit. note to line 27, 
p. 366-8); cf. Martin & Metzger (1976, 94ff.), who suggest (105-6) that the 
mysterious building known as the Thymele (or Tholos) at Epidauros, may, 
from the 4th c., have served this purpose. For discussion of the Tholos see 
Burford (1969, 63-68), who says that it was "the official headquarters of 
the sacred snakes, which, as many of the iamata testify, were responsible 
for the miraculous healing of countless sufferers.". 


The Paian 


37, 58, 61. The paianic epiphthegma tè Παιάν is transferred in the course 
of the poem from Apollo at the beginning to Asklepios, his son, at the end 
(Sineux, 1997, 159). The effect serves to underline the genealogical and 
cultic connection between the two gods. 


38. ζαθέας. See p. 327. 


evvaeta| . Wilamowitz’ supplement seems certain. Kabbadias’ ἐνναέταν 
would make Apollo a resident of Epidauros, rather absurdly, as Apollo's 
birth on Delos, and privileged residence there and at Delphi are cult data. 
That Asklepios, not Apollo, is an Epidaurian, is the point made by this pa- 
ian (1. 43ff.). For ἐνναέτης cf. Philodamos’ Paian (no. 2.5) 33 ἐ]νναέταις. 


39. ἥλυθ᾽ ἐς ἀκοάς. If this were true, it would be an interesting reference 
to oral transmission of sacred legend; Sineux (1999, 166) suggests that the 
reference to oral tradition (whether existent or not) is intended to lend his 
account the dignity of cyclic epic. It is precisely because of the fluidity of 
oral tradition that inscriptions on temples and statues have the power either 
to fix existing traditions or establish new ones. Interest in written records 
on stone begins in the 5th c. (e.g. Hdt. 1.51; 3.88 etc. Thuc. 6.54.7) and 
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culminates in Hellenistic works such as Philochorus’ collection of Attic 
epigrams or Krateros’ Ψηφισμάτων συναγωγή with historical commen- 
tary. Isyllos’ appeal to oral transmission of course allows him to relate a 
version of Asklepios’ descent without naming authorities or sources. 


42. ὁσίοισι γάμοις and 43 γαμεῖ seem to stress that in Asklepios’ descent 
there is nothing but legal marriage: no lawless behaviour as in the Pindaric 
story told in P 3. Compare the spotlessly clean narrative of the birth of 
Dionysos in the opening stanza of Philodamos’ paian (no. 2.5). 


43. There were at least three divergent opinions in antiquity on the birth of 
Apollo's son Asklepios and Phlegyas’ part in it: 


1. Asklepios is born in Thessaly, as son of Koronis, Phlegyas' daughter. 
This version is attested in Hesiod fr. 59+60, Pind. P 3.8-46, HHymn 
16, Pherekydes (2: Pind. P 3, ad 59), Apoll. Rhod. 4.616-17. 


2. He is born in Messenia to Arsinoe, daughter of Leukippos (in this 
version Phlegyas has no role to play); attested in Hesiod(?) fr. 50, 
Paus. 2.26,7 and 4.3,2. 


3. He is born in Epidauros, to Koronis, Phlegyas' daughter. This ver- 
sion is found without much adornment in Isyllos' paian. There is 
more narrative elaboration in Paus. 2.26.3-6 where Phlegyas seems 
to come from the North (a Thessalian?); he is an aggressive brig- 
and who makes incursions into the Peloponnese: εἵπετο ἢ θυγάτηρ 
αὐτῶι, λεληθυῖα ἔτι τὸν πατέρα ὅτι ἐξ Ἀπόλλωνος εἶχεν ἐν γαστρἰ. 
ὡς δὲ ἐν τῆι γῆι τῆι Ἐπιδαυρίων ἔτεκεν, ἐχτίθησι τὸν παῖδα κτλ. 
The baby is suckled by a goat, watched over by a dog, and found by 
a goatherd. None of these points are found in Isyllos’ paian; Pausa- 
nias' version is probably a later elaboration along traditional lines of 
miraculous births and upbringings.? 


46. As Wilamowitz remarks, the expression is ‘so arg’ (1886, 18). When 
one compares a passage such as Callimachus, HDemeter 99-100 αὐτὰρ 
ἐμοῖο / τοῦτο τὸ δείλαιον γένετο βρέφος, where ἐμοῖο refers to the 
father of the child, one sees that the problem with Isyllos’ phrasing lies 








"N.B. att 9.36.1-4 Pausanias mentions a Phlegyas, son of Ares and Chryse, in Or- 
chomenos. As this Phlegyas is childless, he cannot be Asklepios’ grand-father. 
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not in the ‘birth’ (yéveto) of a child from the father but in the fact that 
Isyllos leaves the verb without a subject — but one which has to be supplied 
for the following expression: "...and it (sc. the unmentioned child) was 
called Kleophema”. To avoid this problem and the awkward repetition in 
lines 45 and 46, West (1982b, 142-3) suggests that δ᾽ ὀνομάσθη in 46 is a 
stonecutter's dittography of the last words of the preceding line. We adopt 
his suggestion. According to LSJ, ἐπώνυμος, far from referring always to 
a ‘surname’ (nickname etc.), may also denote that someone's proper name 
is especially significant or relevant, as with e.g. Odysseus in Od. 19.409 
with 407; the Kyklopes in Hes. Th. 144-45, Polyneikes in Aesch. Seven 
658. 


46-7. The combination of names given to Asklepios' mother by Isyllos 
presents further problems. Elsewhere Aigla is Asklepios' daughter (e.g. 
no. 6.1, 13), not his mother. Koronis was the traditional name for the 
mother, but here Isyllos says that it was a kind of nickname, given to 
her because of her looks. Moreover, why should Koronis, ‘Curved’ , or 
‘Hooked’ (like a crow's beak), designate beauty rather than Aigla, ‘Heav- 
enly Light’? Powell suggests Αἴγλα δ᾽ ὀνομάσθη' τόδ᾽ ἐπώνυμον τὸ 
κάλλος: ἐπεκλήθη δὲ Kopovic, “And she was called Aigla. That was her 
name because of her beauty. But she was also called Koronis.” To under- 
stand Isyllos’ text here we have to realize that he was attempting to graft 
a specifically Epidaurian version of the birth myth onto tradition. Malos 
was his invention, as was the Epidaurian origin of Phlegyas, and, probably, 
Kleophema (cf. Wilamowitz 1886, 90f.). Aigla as mother of Asklepios was 
likewise either Isyllos’ invention or a local variant, which Isyllos clumsily 
tried to assimilate with the more common tradition of Koronis as Askle- 
pios’ mother. The relegation of the name Koronis to second place has the 
further advantage for Isyllos’ purposes that it allows him to play down the 
myth commonly associated with Koronis, that she betrayed Apollo and 
died in giving birth to Asklepios. A similar double naming of Asklepios’ 
mother is reported in © Pindar P 3 ad 14: Ἀριστείδης δὲ ἐν τῶι περὶ 
Κνίδου κτίσεως συγγράμματἰ (FHG IV 324) φησιν οὕτως: Ἀσκληπιὸς 
Ἀπόλλωνος παῖς καὶ Ἀρσινόης. αὕτη δὲ παρθένος οὖσα ὠνομάζετο 
Κορωνίς. ---- That the name Koronis should designate beauty is facili- 
tated both by Wilamowitz’ parallels of other beautiful women called Ko- 
ronis (1886, 18), and by the possibility that the name bore the connota- 
tion ‘raven-haired’ (like a κορώνη), a mark of beauty expressed otherwise 
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by κυανοπλόχκαμος e.g. Nike at Bacchylides 5.33 (with Maehler’s note, 
1982), or the daughters of Proitos, id. 11.83. For women’s names denoting 
features of beauty see F. Bechtel, Die attischen Frauennamen nach ihrem 
Systeme dargestellt, Gottingen 1902. For a parallel to Isyllos’ local claim 
on Asklepios’ mother see Paus. 8.26.6, where the small town Aliphyra 
claimed that their patron goddess Athena was born there! 


49. *Loosed her season of virginity’. The metaphor derives from the ‘loos- 
ing’ of a woman's girdle (ζώνη) which frequently symbolizes marriage or 
intercourse (LSJ s.v. Ib). Wilamowitz (18) calls the expression, somewhat 
unfairly, ‘ganz verschroben’. 


50-52. Note the switch from third person narrative to direct address at this 
point ('er-Stil' to ‘Du-Stil’). It is as if the mention of Apollo's procreative 
act triggers the direct religious adoration: σέβοµαί σε. 


53. ἵνιν. A likely correction by Semitelos for the stone’s νιν. Cf. Euripides, 
IT 1239 (πο. 10.4), for ἵνις = baby Apollo. 


52. ἐν δὲ θυώδει τεμένει téxeto. Only in myth. In real life it was not per- 
mitted for women to give birth in the temple precinct. Pausanias (2.27.6) 
notes that in his own time (ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν) a special building was constructed 
outside the Epidaurian sanctuary in which women could give birth and the 
dying die (cf. Edelstein & Edelstein, 1945, vol. II 178). 


54. Διὸς παῖς. Apollo, presumably. Isyllos has converted the vindictive 
Apollo of Hesiodic myth (who killed the mother and rescued the child 
from her body on the funeral pyre) into a helper god who eases a woman’s 
delivery (cf. Eur. Jon 1596 ἄνοσον λοχεύει o` (sc. Kreousa)). This reflects 
not only the laudatory tendency in Isyllos’ poem generally, but also the 
fact that Apollo and Asklepios at Epidauros were the patrons of temple 
medicine, which included obstetrics. The traditional Koronis myth was 
most unsuitable as a precedent for a real-life maternity ward! 


Μοιρᾶν Λάχεσίς τε. Wilamowitz (1886, 16), comments: “Lachesis neben 
den Moiren ist interessant, weil sich zeigt, daß die vulgare, durch Hes- 
iod beeinfluBte zahl und benennung der Moiren noch in dieser zeit un- 
berücksichtigt ist". But Isyllos’ words could be construed differently to 
account for this apparent discrepancy: "(sc. Apollo relieved her labour 
pains) and Lachesis, together with the (sc. other) Moirai". te delayed in 
this manner is not unusual. 
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55. ἐπίκλησιν... Αἴγλας ματρὸς. Wilamowitz (91ff.) takes this to mean 
that the name Asklepios was understood by Isyllos to be derived etymo- 
logically from Aigla: “Apollo named him by the appellation of his mother 
Aigla Asklepios”. Wilamowitz combs the Byzantine lexica for evidence to 
support this derivation (esp. Hesych. Αἰγλάηρ' ὃ Ἀσχληπιός. Ἁγλαόπης: 
6 Ἀσκληπιός, Λάκωνες) which would explain the name Asklepios as 
Aigla + ἤπιος = ‘Gentle Light’. Some are persuaded (e.g. Kerenyi, 1948, 
38ff.), others not (e.g. Edelstein & Edelstein, 1945, vol. II 80f.). O. Sze- 
merényi, JHS 94, 1974, 155, derives the god’s name from Hittite assul(a) 
‘well-being’, in the combination ass(u)lapiya = 'health-giver'. 


58. χαίρεν. The stone’s χαιρεν is best understood as infinitive for imper- 
ative (Diehl), even if this results in four long syllables. Wilamowitz wrote 
χαῖρε (not χαῖρ᾽ as is usually cited in others’ apparatus) and sought to jus- 
tify the hiatus. We do not see what sense χαῖρεν (imperf.) could give. One 
might consider χαῖρέ μ᾽ where χαῖρέ μοι, ‘I salute you’, is a common ex- 
pression in hymns (e.g. no. 6.1, line 19 χαῖρέ uoc ἵλαος δ᾽ ἐπινίσεο and 
no. 1.1, line 2 with note); for the expression see p. 6; for the elision p’ for 
μοι cf. Sappho 31.5: τό u’ ἡ μὰν / καρδίαν... ἐπτόαισεν. 


59. τὰν σὰν Ἐπίδαυρον ματρόπολιν αὔξων. This is what the entire paian 
has been preparing the god for: he is to increase his own native city’s 
prosperity. Cf. Soph. Ant. 1122: the chorus, hoping that Dionysos will 
bring relief to Thebes, remind him that he is ματρόπολιν Θήβαν ναιετῶν. 


65ff. Asklepios going to the help of the Peloponnesians may be paralleled 
by Pan’s aiding the Athenians at Marathon (Hdt 6.105.2-3) and again Pan’s 
assistance to the Macedonian king Antigonos, recorded in an epigram from 
Beroia (see above p. 179): πόθος µε / πνεῦμα Μακηδονίαι σύμμαχον 
ἠγάγετο, ‘desire led me to go as helping spirit to Macedonia’ (thanks to 
A. Chaniotis for the reference). 


6.5 Hymn to Pan 


Ed. princ.: IG IV? 1.130 (Hiller) 

Editions and Studies: Maas (1933, 130ff.); Powell and Barber, New Chap- 
ters YII, 1933, 203, 207ff.; R. Keydell, “Zum epidaurischen Panhymnus', 
Hermes 69, 1934, 459; PMG 936; L. Deubner, ‘Zum Panhymnus von Epi- 
dauros', Hermes 69, 1934, 106-7; H. Hommel, ‘Pan. Zwei Gedichte zu 
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Ehren des Gottes', Gymnasium 57, 1950, 249-55; Wagman (1995, 71- 
103); Campbell (1988-1994). 


Πανἰ 


Πᾶνα τὸν νυμφαγέτ[αν] 
[Ν]αΐδ[ω]ν μέλημ᾽ ἀείδω, 
χρυσέων χορῶν ἄγα[λ]μα, 
κωτίλας [ἄ]νακτ[α μ]οἰσα(ς). 

5. εὐθρόου σύριγγος εὐ[θὺς] 
ἔνθεον σε[ι]ρῆνα χεύει, 
ἐς μέλος δὲ κοῦφα βαίνων 
εὐσκίων πηδᾶι κατ᾽ ἄντρων 
παμφυὲς νωμῶν δέμας, 

10 εὐχόρευτος εὐπρόσωπος, 
ἐμπρέπων ξανθῶι γενείωι. 
ἐς 8’ Ὄλυμπον ἀστερωπὸν 
ἔρχεται πανωιδὸς ἀχὼ 
θεῶν Ὀλυμπίων ὅμιλον 

15 ἀμβρόται ῥαίνοισα{ι} μοίσαι. 
χθὼν δὲ πᾶσα xal θάλασσα 
Χίρναται τεὰν χάριν: σὺ 
γὰρ πέλεις ἔρ(ε)ισμα πάντων. 
ὢ iù Πὰν Πάν. 


4 suppl. Hiller 5 nos: εὐ[χος] Hiller: εὔ[χειρ] Theiler: εὔ[φρων] Tod, G&R 
1933: εὑ[ρών] Keydell: εὖ[τ᾽ ἂν]... χεύηι dubitanter Page in adn. — 6 χεύει 
Peek: yeunlap. 11 evrperwv lap. 15 patvotoat lap., corr. Hiller 


Metre 


Trochaic dimeters (—«—x—«— x) with catalexis at 1 and 9 (—v—x—v~x 
^); Wagman p. 85 compares the apparently random occurrence of catalexis 
with e.g. Aristoph. Birds 1470ff. 19 is syncopated to —v«— — —. There is 
no resolution of long syllables. Maas divides the lines into quatrains (as 
with the hymn to the Mother of the Gods, no. 6.2), but that leaves the third 
Stanza deficient by one line. Moreover, it is questionable whether the last 
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line -- an epiphthegma — belongs in a stanzaic scheme. We prefer, as in the 
case of the hymn to the Mother, not to divide into stanzas. 


Notes 


1. νυμφαγέταν is formed on the analogy of Apollo Mousagetes. Pan’s as- 
sociation with Nymphs and Naiads is standard: e.g. Soph. OT 1098-1101; 
Aristoph. Thesm. 978; Menander, Dysk 1; Anth. Pal. 9.142.1 Νυμφῶν 
ἠγήτορα Πᾶνα; EG 802.2 (inscription from Rome) κοίρανε Ναϊάδων. 
At Eur. Hel. 187-90, Helen lets out a cry "like a Naiad in the mountains 
emitting a dire cry of distress, protesting Pan's gross suit" (Νύμφα τις ota 
Nats / ὄρεσι φυγάδα νόμον ἱεῖσα / γοερόν, ὑπὸ δὲ πέτρινα γύαλα / 
χλαγγαῖσι Πανὸς ἀναβοᾶι γάμους.) The Homeric Hymn (no. 19) to Pan 
l. 3 has φοιτᾶι χοροήθεσι νύμφαις. 


2. Ναΐδων μέλημ᾽, ‘darling of the Naiads'. Cf. Ibykos 288 PMG Εὐρύαλε, 
[Ὠρᾶν] καλλικόµων μελέδημα; Pindar fr. 95, where Pan is Χαρίτων μέλ- 
nua. The triple apposition ~ μέλημα, ἄγαλμα, ἄνακτα -- is rare in hymns, 
betraying the author’s fondness for rhyme, alliteration and assonance. Note 
further: 2 Ναΐδων μέλημ᾽ ἀείδω where first and last words echo, 10 εὐχόρ- 
ευτος εὐπρόσωπος, where sound and syllable-count chime, and 16 χθὼν 
δὲ πᾶσα καὶ θάλασσα, where πᾶσα chimes with θάλασσα. Wagman 82-3 
finds further examples of rhyme, internal rhyme and alliteration. The third 
and last word in -μα is ἔρεισμα (18). 


4. κωτίλας [μ]οίσα(ς). The Rhodian poet Simias (ο. 300 BC) begins his 
philopaignion ‘Egg’ with the description κωτίλας ματέρος ἄτριον νέον, 
‘new leaf (or page) of the jocular mother (2Muse)' (CA 119). In that poem 
Hermes is responsible for taking the poetic 'egg' from heaven to earth; 
here it is his son Pan who rejoices in the ‘jocular Muse’. Maas cites 
[Plut.] de mus. 1136b where χωτίλη μουσυκή is compared unfavourably 
with σεμνή. However, the ‘light’ or ‘jocular’ tone of Pan's music in this 
poem is good enough to satisfy the Olympian gods. Cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 
977-9 (no. 11.3.3) where Pan and the Nymphs are asked to ‘laugh with’ 
(ἐπιγελάσαι) the women's choral hymn. 


5. εὐθρόου σύριγγος κτλ. Cf. Eur. El 702 εὐαρμόστοις ἐν καλάμοις / 
Πᾶνα μοῦσαν ἡδύθροον / nvéovt’: “Pan blowing his sweet-voiced music 
on well-tuned pipes". For illustrations of the shepherd’s pipe, syrinx, see 
de Martino & Vox (1996, 1408-09). 
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εὐ[θὺς]. Our conjecture is designed to mark the turning point from in- 
vocatory description of Pan (1-4) to a description of what he does: “And 
straightaway he plays...and dances...”, like the description of Apollo’s 
music-making when he joins the gods on Olympos (HHApollo 187f.: αὐτ- 
ixa δ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι μέλει κίθαρις xal ἀοιδή χτλ.). A problem with Hiller's 
εὗ[χος is that Pan can hardly be the joy or ‘toast’ of his own pan-pipes. 
Maas is right to doubt it (p. 132 “so ist damit nicht gedeckt, daß Pan als 
εὖχος seines eigenen Instruments bezeichnet wird"). Page's εὗ[τ᾽ dv... 
χεύπι, adopted by Campbell in PLG, disrupts the remaining syntax (7 δὲ, 
12 ἐς 8’). 


6. σειρῆνα. Metonymy: from the seductive charm of the Sirens to *mu- 
sic’ in general. Cf. Alkman 30 PMG & Μῶσα κέκλαγ᾽ à λίγηα Σηρήν; 
Pindar fr. 940.13 S.M. σειρῆνα χόμπον, 'siren-song of adulation’; Eur. 
fr. 911. Helen in Eur. Hel. 167-172 invites the Sirens to come (from the 
Underworld) with syrinx or lotos to accompany her mourning song for the 
dead of Troy; cf. E. Buschor, Die Musen des Jenseits, Munich 1944; J.R.T. 
Pollard, ‘Muses and Sirens’, CR 66, 1952, 60-63. 


χεύει. See Maas for other passages with lengthened stem yev- for ye(F)-. 
The stone reads χευη, indicating a 2nd person middle form and indeed one 
wonders whether this should not be retained, and an s added to πηδᾶι in 8 
to produce *Du-Stil rather than ‘Er-Stil’. But that would detract from the 
force of the apostrophe of Pan at the close (17 τεὰν χάριν’ σὺ χτλ.). 


8. εὐσχίων xat’ ἄντρων. Pan traditionally haunts caves and grottoes: 
e.g. Eur. Jon 500-2, where Pan is said to "blow upon your pipes in your 
shadowy caves" (ὅτ᾽ ἀναλίοις / συρίζεις τοῖς σοῖσιν ἐν ἄντροις). Of 
the same Pan-cave on the N. side of the Athenian acropolis Lucian, Dis 
Apat. 9 says τὴν ὑπὸ τῆι ἀκροπόλει σπήλυγγα ταύτην ἀπολαβόμενος 
οἰκεῖ μυκρὸν ὑπὲρ τοῦ Πελαργυτοῦ. Pan, the divine goatherd, reflects the 
habits of human goatherds in the wild, who need caves for shelter from 
the elements. Porphyry, de antr. Nymph. 20 refers to a cave-sanctuary of 
Pan Lykeios in Arcadia. — What exactly does κατὰ mean here? Wagman 
translates ‘per’ without comment; Haldane (1968, 26) interprets the line 
‘he descends from his cave’, which appears to be more accurate as κατὰ + 
gen., especially with the verb of motion πηδᾶι must signify downward mo- 
tion: either down from, or down into, shadowy caves. The former is more 
likely, as otherwise his dance would be invisible. There is, however, a late 
use of χατὰ with a loose and general sense ‘on’, ‘round about’; e.g. Carm. 
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Anacr. 4.13 West ποίησον ἀμπέλους uot, / καὶ βότρυας κατ᾽ αὐτῶν, 
“and put vines for me and bunches of grapes on them” (of the decoration 
on a drinking cup). If the sense intended by our author is ‘by’, ‘beside’ 
shadowy caves, this might be an indication of a late date of composition. 


9. παμφυὲς, 13 πανωιδὸς, 18 πάντων. As mentioned in vol. I, these 
forms play on the god’s name Pan. They are perhaps an illustration of 
the χωτίλη μοῦσα, at which Pan excels (cf. Wagman 82 "Evidentemente 
l'anonimo poeta cerca di riprodurre, nel proprio canto, quelle caratteris- 
tiche di sonorità e di espressività tradizionalmente attribuite alla musica di 
Pan"). Punning on Pan's name begins already in HHPan 47: Πᾶνα δέ uw 
καλέεσκον, ὅτι φρένα πᾶσιν ἔτερψε, or in Pindar fr. 96 χύνα παντοδαπὸν. 


10. εὐχόρευτος, literally *well-danced', but of course with the sense ‘danc- 
ing well’. The whole poem emphasizes Pan's character as cosmic dancer 
but this word sums it up. Pindar fr. 99 S.-M. calls Pan χορευτὴν τελεώτα- 
tov, ‘most consummate dancer’. The chorus in Soph. Ai 693-70, express 
their (misplaced) elation through the desire to engage in wild dancing in 
Pan's train: 


ἔφριξ᾽ ἔρωτι, περιχαρὴς δ᾽ ἀνεπτάμαν. 
ἰὼ ἰὼ Πὰν Πάν, 

ὦ Πὰν Πὰν ἀλίπλαγκτε, Κυλ- 

λανίας χιονοκτύπου 

πετραίας ἀπὸ δειράδος φάνηθ᾽, ὦ 
θεῶν χοροποί’ ἄναξ, ὅπως μοι 

Μύσια Κνώσι᾽ òp- 

χήματ᾽ αὐτοδαῆ ξυνὼν ἰάψηις. 


“T thrill with pleasure, I am elated and overjoyed: O Pan, Pan, Ὁ Pan, Pan, 
who wanders on the shore, come from the rocky crags of snow-covered 
Kyllene, O dance-master of the gods, to inspire me to dance the Mysian, 
Knossian steps you invented!” 


11. ἐμπρέπων ξανθῶι γενείωι. In HHPan 39, Pan is ἠὐγένειον at birth, 
frightening his mother! 


12ff. The strains of Pan’s music rising to heaven reach the ears of the 
Olympians and, presumably, sets their feet tapping. In Hesiod Th. 68-70, 
the Muses are said to have progressed, following their birth from Mnemo- 
syne, to Olympus and the company of Olympians: while they proceed they 
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sing and dance, and περὶ δ᾽ ἴαχε γαῖα μέλαινα ὑμνεύσαις; it 15 a similar 
image of cosmic resonance when a heavenly musician sings and dances. 
In HHPan 19.21 the sound of Pan’s piping and the Nymphs’ dancing xo- 
ρυφὴν δὲ περιστένει οὔρεος ἦχω, “the echo sighs around the mountain- 
top”. The echo of ecstatic song and dance in the mountains is also found 
in Aristophanes’ description of Dionysiac dancing: ἀμφὶ δέ σοι χτυπεῖται 
Κιθαιρώνιος ἠχώ (Thesm. 995-6, πο. 11.3.3). The Epidaurian author am- 
plifies Pan’s music to a cosmic dimension whilst the HHPan limits the 
audibility of his music to the highest point on earth. It seems unlikely that 
there is any allusion to the myth of Pan’s love for Echo. 


15. ῥαΐνοισα μοίσαι. For the metaphorical use of ῥαίνω see Pindar P 8.57 
Ἀλκμᾶνα στεφάνοισι βάλλω, ῥαίνω δὲ καὶ ὕμνωι. A ῥαντήριον was 
a vessel for making lustral offerings in sacred ceremonial; the metaphor 
here, then, gives Pan’s music a sacred quality, suited to the festivities of 
gods. On the other hand, it might be questioned whether the metaphor 
‘sprinkle’ is entirely appropriate in context: Pan’s music is said to rise 
to the starry heavens; is it then suitable that it ‘sprinkles’ the god’s com- 
pany like rain? This, one might object, is rain flying upwards to a clear 
(starry) sky. But perhaps one should not expect meteorological precision 
in a poem. By its own musicality (note the five diphthongs) this line un- 
derlines the power of music. 


16. χθὼν δὲ πᾶσα xai θάλασσα κίρναται τεὰν χάριν. The world cel- 
ebrates with Pan, or, to put it more poetically, responds to his cosmic vi- 
brations. The picture is similar to the mountains which ‘revel with’ Bak- 
chos: Eur. Ba 726 (πᾶν δὲ συνεβάκχευ᾽ ὄρος) and IT 1243 (βακχεύουσαν 
Διονύσωι Παρνάσιον χορυφάν), and the cosmic peace and light which 
accompany Apollo’s birth (see p. 95f.). At Eur. Jon 1074ff., the heavenly 
bodies (stars, moon) and the Nereids are said to dance in sympathy with 
the torchlit Iakchos-procession during the Eleusinian Mysteries. As early 
as Iliad 14.347-49, the earth breaks out in flowers when Zeus and Hera 
unite. In PGM II, hymn no. I on p. 237 (line 10) we find οὐρανὸς ὑψιφαής 
σε τρέμει καὶ πᾶσα θάλασσα. 


The syntax of τεὰν χάριν has caused difficulty. Wagman discusses two 
possibilities: (1) equivalent to σοῦ χάριν, ‘thanks to you’, ‘by virtue of 
you’, a reading which he attributes to Maas, although Maas’ paraphrase 
of the line (“[sc. Pan] der — durch die Harmonie eben seiner Musik. ..— 
die Erde und Meer in der ihrer Natur eigentümlichen Mischung entstehen 
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läßt” p. 134) does not necessarily imply this, as the crucial words “durch 
die Harmonie eben seiner Musik" presumably translate τεὰν χάριν. Maas 
does not comment on the syntax. (2) (with K. Latte, Kleine Schriften, Mu- 
nich 1968, 751) as an accusative of respect: “sea and land mix (in response) 
to your song", where χάρις bears the Pindaric sense of ‘song’. Wagman 
concludes that the author may have used χάριν in the prepositional sense 
(1), with overtones of (2). But whilst Wagman's first interpretation is, in 
our opinion, closer to the truth, it misses a nuance which is regularly found 
in expressions such as oàv χάριν, ἐμὰν χάριν, namely ‘that which is a 
pleasure to you/me' = ‘for your/my sake’: e.g. Eur. IT 1444-45 ἤδη Io- 
σειδῶν χάριν ἐμὴν ἀχύμονα / πόντου τίθησι νῶτα πορθμεύειν πλάτην, 
(Athena speaking) “already Poseidon -- thanks to me (or ‘as a favour to 
me’) — has calmed the sea’s surface for the ship to sail”; id. Hek. 874 
εἶργε μὴ Soxdv ἐμὴν χάριν, ‘stop (him) by disagreeing, for my sake’; 
(?)Alkaios in Page (1955, 261), ΤΙ 1.7 τά]δε νεῦσον ἔμαν χάριν, ‘grant 
that for my sake’, ‘...to gratify me’. In a less abbreviated form the idiom 
is found in Aesch. Eum. 938-39: δενδροπήµων δὲ μὴ πνέοι βλάβα, / τὰν 
ἐμὰν χάριν λέγω, “let no tree-killing germ blow, (in accordance with) my 
will/pleasure I proclaim.” See Kühner/Gerth I 284-5, who cite (in n. 5) [1 
15.744 . . . χάριν Ἕκτορος and compare Eur. Or 1105 Ἑλένην χτάνωμεν, 
Μενέλεωι λύπην πικράν; "shall we kill Helen, (which would be) a bitter 
blow to Menelaos?". We might paraphrase the line, then: "all earth and 
sea co-mingle — to your delight". 


18. πέλεις ἔρεισμα πάντων. The magical hymn (PGM II no. 1.12) ex- 
presses this cosmogonic thought more elaborately: oft δυνάμει στοιχεῖα 
πέλει καὶ φύεθ᾽ ἅπαντα, "through your power the elements cohere and 
everything comes into existence". In ibid. II we find Pan described as 
παντὸς κτίστα (1), ὃ διαστήσας τὸν κόσμον (2), ὃ τὰ πάντα χτίσσας 
(4), αὐταῖς σαῖς βουλαῖς (σοι) δο(υ)ρυφοροῦσιν ἅπαντα, “by your coun- 
sels everything obeys your commands”. Metaphorical ἔρεισμα, ‘support’, 
has Pindaric antecedents (O 2.5-6; fr. 76), but only becomes a theologi- 
cal term in patristic writers, e.g. Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 7.13.4: λόγος δ’ ὁ 
ἀΐδιος θεοῦ τὸ ὀχυρώτατον καὶ βεβαιότατον ἔρεισμα τῶν ὅλων ἐστίν. 


19. For the repetition Πὰν Πάν see Soph. Ai 694-5: ἰὼ ἰὼ Πὰν Πάν, / ὦ 
Πὰν Πὰν κτλ. 
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6.6 A prayer to Asklepios in Herodas 


Herodas 4, Ἀσκληπιῶι Ἀνατίθεισαι xai Θυσιάζουσαι 1-18. 

Ed. princ.: F.G. Kenyon, Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Mu- 
seum, London 1891. 

Editions: W. Headlam and A.D. Knox, Cambridge 1922; I.C. Cunning- 
ham, Oxford 1971; id. Leipzig 1987 (Teubner); L. di Gregorio, Milan 
1997. 


χαίροις. ἄναξ Παίηον, ὃς µέδεις 'Γρίκκης 
xal Κῶν γλυκεῖαν κἠπίδαυρον ὤικηκας, 
σὺν καὶ Κορωνὶς ἢ σ᾽ ἔτοκτε κὠπόλλων 
χαίροιεν, ἧς τε χειρὶ δεξιῆι ψαύεις 
5 Ὑγίεια. κῶνπερ οἴδε τίμιοι βωμοί 
Πανάχη τε χἠπιώ τε κἰησὼ χαίροι, 
xoi Λεωμέδοντος οἰκίην τε xal τείχεα 
πέρσαντες ἰητῆρες ἀγρίων νούσων, 
Ποδαλείριός τε χαὶ Μαχάων χαιρόντων, 
10 κῶσοι θεοὶ σὴν ἐστίην χατοικεῦσιν 
χαὶ θεαὶ, πάτερ Παίηον: ἴλεωι δεῦτε 
τὠλέκτορος τοῦδ᾽, ὄντιν) οἰκίης [τοίχων] 
χήρυχα θύω, τἀπίδορπα δέξαισθε. 
ov γάρ τι πολλὴν οὐδ᾽ ἔτοιμον ἀντλεῦμεν, 
15 ἐπεὶ τάχ᾽ ἂν βοῦν ἢ νενημένην χοῖρον 
πολλῆς φορίνης, κοὐκ ἀλέκτορ᾽, ἴητρα 
νούσων ἐποιεύμεσθα τὰς ἀπέψησας 
ἐπ᾽ ἠπίας σὺ χεῖρας, ὦ ἄναξ, τείνας. 


12 [τοίχων] εὐχῶν possis: τρηχὺν Richards 16 ἰητρία pap. 
Metre 


Choliambic trimeter (in deliberate imitation of Hipponax, cf. Mim. 8.78- 


9): κ U — Ke x-— 
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Notes 


1-2. ὃς µέδεις. This verb is common in invocations: e.g. []. 3.276; 8.202; 
24.308; Alkaios 308; Pindar fr. 95 (see vol. I p. 55). Trikka, Kos, Epi- 
dauros: the three main centres of the cult of Asklepios in the classical and 
Hellenistic period; the Asklepieion in Pergamon, founded by the Attalids, 
became famous in the Roman era. By giving Trikka pride of place, Hero- 
das shows his loyalty to the tradition that Trikka was the original base of 
Asklepios, from which he ‘founded’ (2 ὤωκηκας) Kos and Epidauros. Cf. 
also Herodas, Mim. 2.97: κὠσκληπιὸς... ἦλθεν ἐνθάδ᾽ ἐκ Τρίκκης. 


2. Κος receives the epithet γλυχεῖαν because the island is dear to the 
women: most probably that is where they live. 


4-5. On the reliefs found in the Athenian Asklepieion one often finds a 
female divinity, generally taken to be Hygieia, standing graciously beside 
Asklepios: e.g. the reliefs Peiraeus 405 and Nat. Mus. 2373 (LIMC s.v. Hy- 
gieia nos. 138 and 139). There is a statue of Asklepios touching Hygieia 
with his right hand in the Museo Chiaramonti in the Vatican (see Helbig, 
Führer i 66). The group of deities assembled here clearly represents cult 
statuary, whether depicted in relief or as free-standing statues; LIMC s.v. 
Hygieia no. 232 lists it under ‘lost works’: “Groupe d'Asclépios et d' H., 
dédié par Euthias dans l'Asclépieion de Cos, œuvre de Timarchos et de 
Céphisodote le Jeune, fils de Praxitéle". An Athenian relief (LIMCs.v. 
Asklepios no. 248) is almost an ‘illustration’ of the scene mimed in Hero- 
das' poem: four worshippers (small-sized) are shown approaching from 
the left, then (superhuman-size) Aslepios in the centre, and behind him 
(same size) two young men and three girls: they must be Podaleirios and 
Machaon, and the three daughters with their varying names (see next note); 
Hygieia is depicted in faint relief standing behind Asklepios: see vol. I 
fig. 6.1 on p. 211. 

6. To judge by their grouping Panake (= Panakeia), Epio (= Epione), and 
leso appear to be daughters of Asklepios, and Hygieia their mother (= wife 
of Asklepios): thus Cunningham and di Gregorio. 


7-9. Cf. Il. 2.729-33 (Catalogue of Ships) on Podaleirios and Machaon 
who helped to sack Troy. Apollo and Poseidon built the walls of Troy for 
Laomedon. 


10. “And all you gods..."A very common formula of prayer whereby 
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the worshipper concludes a list of named deities with mention of all local 
deities, whatever their name: he wishes to avoid offending any minor deity 
by the fault of omission. 


12. “A cock to Asklepios". Although a multitude of animals could be 
sacrificed to Asklepios (cf. Edelstein & Edelstein, 1945, passim), the cock 
had a famous literary precedent: Socrates in Phaedo (118a7f.). Artemi- 
doros 5.1.9 reports that εὔξατό τις τῶι Ἀσκληπιῶι εἰ διὰ ἔτους ἄνοσος 
ἔλθοι θύσειν αὐτῶι ἀλεκτρύονα. The elevated tone of the precedent is 
perhaps intended by Herodas to contrast with the gossipy tone adopted by 
Kynno here (“sorry, sir, it would have been a bigger offering, but we are 
only poor women. .."). AE 1991 no. 878 (Val d'Aosta) contrasts the poor 
votive with the giver's sincere thought. 


τοίχων. Although a cock often stands on the walls of a house (or shed) to 
crow, the expression “herald of the walls of our house" is odd. A possibility 
might be εὐχῶν: the cock is the messenger conveying the prayers of the 
house to Asklepios. That he crows (when alive) makes him eminently 
suitable as a messenger of prayers; for the cock as κῆρυξ cf. Aristoph. Ec. 
30 and 390. He rouses men to their labours (cf. A.P. 5.3, Athen. 3.004). 
A Latin inscription based on a Greek original (C/G 5953) calls Hermes 
(another herald!) *precum minister'. 


16. ἴητρα: μίσθοι θεραπείας Hesychius. Cf. λύτρα, ‘ransom’, ‘price of 
release’, and μήνυτρα, ‘price paid for information’. 


17. ἀποψάω = ἀπομάττω, ‘to wipe away’. Cf. a dream narrated in the 
Epidaurian ἰάματα (Herzog, 1931, no. 28): the Theban Kleinatas dreams 
that Asklepios ‘wipes away’ lice from his body. 


18. Here Kynno speaks with authentic religiosity: the impulsive and grate- 
ful address σύ, ὦ ἄναξ, and the qualification of the god’s hands as ἠπίας. 
Cf. another Epidaurian miracle-story (no. 31) in which a lady called An- 
dromacha (the queen of Epirus, no less), who hopes for children, dreams 
that she is naked and that the god touches her body with his hand, tov θεὸν 
ἅψασθαι οὗ τᾶι xnet; then, of course, she becomes pregnant and gives 
birth to a son. - The god's tender gesture of laying hands on a patient's 
head or body is found on reliefs from the Athenian sanctuary of Asklepios, 
LIMC nos. 105, 106, 111. In 105 and 106 the patient is shown lying (in 
the iamata the verb ἐγκαθεύδειν or ἐγκοιμᾶσθαι is used); in 105 the god 
lays both hands on the patient's shoulder, in 106 he touches the head. In 
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111 a lady patient is shown sitting while the god touches her head. — At 
the end of this mime, the νεωκόρος who has sacrificed on behalf of the 
ladies returns with the edible parts of the fowl for their delectation (cf. 92- 
93), and announces in exaggerated terms the god's delight at the offering: 


μεζόνως οὔτις ἠρέσατο τὸν Παιήον᾽ ἤπερ οὖν ὑμεῖς (80-81). In the 


hope of obtaining some chicken for himself, he sings quickly and profes- 
sionally a mini-paian on the ladies’ behalf to complete the ceremony: ἰὴ ἰὴ 
Παίηον, εὐμενὴς εἴης / καλοῖς ἐπ᾽ ἰροῖς τῆισδε xet τινες τῶνδε / čao’ 


ὀπυιηταί τε καὶ γενῆς ἆσσον. / ἰὴ ἰὴ Παίηον: ὧδε ταῦτ᾽ εἴη. Amen — 


and he receives a drumstick for his pains (89). Altogether this mime opens 
a delightful window on the religious practice of ordinary Greeks. 


6.7 Hymn to All the Gods 


IG IV? 1.129 Hiller von Gaertringen 
Editions: Maas (1933, 129-30); PMG 937; Wagman (1995, 51-67). 


ο... Ἰνριμηλ/. . . Ja 

20-21 ]ov Διὸς μεγίστου 

πθ. 18 ]vov Βρόμιόν τε χορευτὰν 

[8-9 ...Ίευιον 

ἠδ᾽ Ἀσκλαπιὸν ὑψι[τ]έχναν 

[δισσ]ούς τε καλεῖτε Διοσχούρους 
[σ]εμνάς τε [Χάρ]ιτας εὐκλεεῖς τε Μοίσας 
εὐμ[εν]εῖς τε ᾿Μ]οίρας, 


Ἠέλιόν τ᾽ ἀκάμαντα Σελήνην τε πλήθουσαν 


ἐν δὲ τὰ τείρεα πάντα τά τ᾽ οὐρανὸς ἐστεφάνωται. 
χαίρετε ἀθάνατοι πάντες θεοὶ αἰὲν ἐόντες 
ἀθάναταί τε θεαὶ xal σώιζετε τόνδ᾽ Ἐπιδαύρου 
ναὸν ἐν εὐνομίαι πολ[υ]άνορι Ἑλλάνων, 
ἱεροκαλλίνιχοι, 

εὐμενεῖ σὺν ὄλβωι. 


1 π]υρὶ μηλί...]α Hiller 2 v Διὸς Hiller: ov Διὸς Maas 3 Jtvov Maas 
]εύιον Maas: τε υἱὸν Wagman in app. 12 σωζετε lap. Ἅτονδε επ- lap. 
-καλλινειχ- lap. 


4 
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Metre 


A mixture of lyric and epic measures: 5 hipponactean; 6 anapaestic dim.; 7 
iambic trim. cat.; 8, 14, 15 ithyphallici; 9-13 dactylic hexameters (13 with 
anomalous ending). A similar mixture of dactylic, lyric and iambic cola 
is found in Ariphron's paean to Hygieia (no. 6.3). Wagman compares Eur. 
Andr. 117-25 for the mix of hexameters, aeolic ithyphallici and (one) lyric 
iambic. 


Notes 


3. Βρόμιόν τε χορευτάν Dionysos inspires dance and therefore is depicted 
as a dancer or leader of the dance; cf. the Orphic Prayer to Mousaios 9: 
Διόνυσε χορευτά. Soph. Ant. 1146 χοραγός; Aristoph. Thesm. 987-8 
ἡγοῦ δέ γ᾽ ὧδ᾽ αὐτὸς σύ, κισσοφόρε Baxyeie. 


4. ευιον looks like the accusative of Dionysos’ title Εὔιος (p. 59). 


5. Ἀσκλαπιὸν ὑψι[τ]έχναν. Τέχνη, professional skill, was the chief at- 
tribute of Asklepios, the healing god, and the feature which made Epi- 
dauros famous and wealthy; cf. Makedonikos' paian (no. 7.5) 1. 9 and 17. 
Although a new coinage, ὑψιτέχνης is analogous to ἀριστοτέχνης, χλυ- 
τοτέχνης, ποικιλοτέχνης (Maas). The ὑψι- element is common in epithets 
of Zeus such as ὑψιβρεμέτης, ὑψιμέδων (Pind. O 8.31), ὑψίζυγος (e.g. Il. 
4.166), though ‘on high’ is meant literally in the case of Zeus, seated on 
the highest pinnacle of Olympus. In ὑφιτέχνης, applied to Asklepios, it is 
metaphorical, ‘highly developed’. 


6. καλεῖτε. Exhortation to the members of the chorus singing the hymn, 
not to the Muses or Graces commonly invoked at the beginning of hymns 
to assist the human singers, as these are named in the following line as 
objects of invocation. 


δισσ]ούς... Διοσκούρους. At Epidauros the Dioskoroi, worshipped un- 
der the title Avaxec, had their own shrine, the Anakeion, in Asklepios’ 
precinct (cf. IG IV? 1.480 and ibid. 742, 17: Wagman (1995, 63)). For 
literary invocations of the Dioskoroi see Alkaios fr. 34a (no. 4.3) and Eur. 
Hel. 1495-1511, both prayers for safety at sea. 


8. εὐμενεῖς τε Μοίρας. One hopes that the fates will be ‘merciful’, al- 
though they could be anything but that, in the same way that Aeschylus' 
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Eum. depicts a transformation of the vengeful Erinyes hounding Orestes 
into deities beneficent to Attica and Argos (see no. 8.3.2). 


9-10. A quote from Zi. 18.484-5. The ἐν in l. 10 has not been removed to 
adapt to the syntax required in this passage. Lines quoted from Homer are 
an occasional feature of magical incantations: not only did his lines have 
enhanced power through the age and authority of the poet, they also floated 
in the memory of ‘everyman’ as common terms of reference. For example, 
Preisendanz et al. (1973-1974, XXII a2-9), a charm spoken to heal bloody 
flux, makes use of J/. 1.75 μῆνιν Ἀπόλλωνος ἑκατηβελέταο &voxoc.!? 
Empedokles is reported to have saved a man's life by singing a soothing 
quotation from the Odyssey (4.221 νηπενθὲς ἄχολόν τε, κακῶν ἐπίληθες 
ἁπάντων) which stayed the hand of a young man who was about to murder 
him with a sword (Iamblichus V Pyth. 113 = DK 31 A 15); see also P. 
Kingsley, Ancient Philosophy, Mystery and Magic, Oxford 1995, 247. 


10. τείρεα, ‘signs’ = stars, the usual meaning of pl. τέρας with lengthened 
first syllable (LSJ), cf. p. 137. For the association of stars and the Dioskoroi 
cf. Eur. Hel 1495-98 and vol. I p. 169. 


13. πολυάνορι Ἑλλάνων. The expression “save Epidauros in populous 
abundance of Greeks” points to the very heart of Epidaurian economics: 
the number of Greeks seeking a cure from this cult centre of Asklepios 
decided the degree of prosperity and fame of the local community. Cf. Eur. 
IT 1281 (of Delphi): πολυάνορι 8 ἐν ξενόεντι θρόνωι. The unmetrical 
end of this line indicates that Ἑλλάνων perhaps fills a gap in a formulaic 
line in the manner of 6 δεῖνα in the magical papyri (Maas: ‘in der Vorlage 
fehlte wohl Ἑλλάνων). 


14. ἱεροκαλλίνυκοι. Expressions based on -νικος like Ὀλυμπιόνικος or 
καλλίνικος are words of acclamation for an individual receiving praise 
or adoration. In Limenios’ paian (no. 2.6.2) ll. 42-3 we find Βάκχου 
[θ᾽ ἱερονίκαισιν εὐμε]νεῖς μόλ[ε]τε προσπόλοισ(ι), "come mercifully to 
Dionysos’ servants, the victorious competitors"; in Eur. ΕΙ. 761 the mes- 
senger addresses Electra after Orestes’ slaughter of Aigisthos ὢ καλλίνικοι 
παρθένοι Μυκηνίδες. Here the word combines the idea ‘divine’ (iepo-) 
with that of triumph and splendour (καλλι-νικ-) and sums up the magnifi- 


cence of all the gods addressed (sc. 11 χαίρετε). 





For another version of the charm see W. Brashear, APF 38, 1992, 241. 
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15. εὐμενεῖ σὺν ὄλβωι. The sense of εὐμενής is elusive here. It may 
imply that the gods are εὐμενεῖς if they grant Epidauros wealth (i.e. trans- 
ferred epithet), or it may connote the common prayer ‘lord, grant me hon- 
est wealth’ (the opposite of ill-gotten gains cf. no. 2.3, 15-16), or, related 
to this, it may express a desire for wealth which is ‘kindly’, i.e. does not 
bring ruin in its train by exciting human or divine resentment. Cf. no. 2.4 
35 ὄλβον ἐξ ὁσίων, ‘wealth from a permitted source’ and p. 44; in a gen- 
eral sense εὐμενής is common, of course, in hymnic discourse, e.g. Pindar 
fr. 52ε 45 εὐμενεῖ δέξασθε νόωι. 


Chapter 7 


Athens 


71 Pindar’s dithyramb to Dionysos 


Written for the Athenians, preserved uniquely in Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, De compositione verborum 22. 

Text: B. Snell & H. Maehler. We refer to the MSS of D.H. by means of 
four sigla: P, M, F, V. For a full report of variant readings in the MSS of 
D.H. see van der Weiden (1991, 184); for a full survey of emendations see 
D. Gerber, Emendations in Pindar 1513-1972, Amsterdam 1976, 165-168. 
Editions and Studies: van der Weiden (1991, 183-205); Zimmermann (1992, 
53-59). 


ποιητῶν μὲν οὖν Πίνδαρος ἀρχέσει παραληφθείς, συγγραφέων δὲ Θουκυδίδης: 
χράτιστοι γὰρ οὗτοι ποιηταὶ τῆς αὐστηρᾶς ἁρμονίας. ἀρχέτω δὲ Πίνδαρος, 
xoi τούτου διθύραμβός τις οὗ ἐστιν ἀρχή 


Δεῦτ᾽ ἐν χορόν, Ὀλύμπιοι, 

ἐπί τε κλυτὰν πέμπετε χάριν, θεοί, 

πολύβατον οἵ τ’ ἄστεος ὀμφαλὸν θυόεντ᾽ 
ἐν ταῖς ἱεραῖς Ἀθάναις 

5. οἰχνεῖτε πανδαίδαλόν τ᾽ εὐχλέ᾽ ἀγοράν: 
ἰοδέτων λάχετε στεφάνων τᾶν τ᾽ ἑαριδρόπων ἀοιδᾶν, 
Διόθεν τέ µε σὺν ἀγλαΐαι 
ἴδετε πορευθέντ᾽ ἀοιδᾶν δεύτερον 
ἐπὶ τὸν κισσοδαῆ θεόν, 

10 τὸν Βρόμιον, τὸν Ἐριβόαν τε βροτοὶ καλέομεν, 
γόνον ὑπάτων μὲν πατέρων μελπόμεν(οι) 
γυναικῶν τε Καδμεῖᾶν {Σεμέλην]. 
ἐναργέα τ᾽ ἔμ᾽ ὥτε μάντιν οὐ λανθάνει, 
φοινικοεάνων ὁπότ᾽ οἰχθέντος Ὥρᾶν θαλάμου 
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15 εὔοδμον ἐπάγοισιν ἔαρ φυτὰ νεκτάρεα. 
τότε βάλλεται, τότ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀμβρόταν χθόν᾽ ἐραταὶ 
ἴων φόβαι, ῥόδα τε χόµαισι μείγνυται, 
ἀχεῖ τ᾽ ὀμφαὶ μελέων σὺν αὐλοῖς, 
οἰχνεῖ τε Σεμέλαν ἑλικάμπυχα χοροί. 


6 λάχετε PMV: λάχει F: λαχεῖν Usener λάβετε στέφανον τᾶν γ᾽ ἑαριδρ. λοιβᾶν 
Hermann ἑαριδρόπων F: -δρέπων ΡΜ, -δρέπτων V ἀοιδάν ΕΝ: λοιβάν 
ΡΜ 9 ἐπὶ om. V κισσοδό{ν]ταν P: -σόδετον Schneider: -σοχαίταν 
sive -σοχόμαν Bergk: -σομανῆ Usener 10 ὃν Βρόμιον ὃν FMV 1 
μελπόμεν(οι) Hermann: μέλπομεν FMV: μέλπε P: μελπέμεν Boeckh 12 
Σεμέλην FMV: ἔμολον P, secl. Boeckh, Schroeder 13 v ἔμ᾽ Ste van Gronin- 
gen (Mnem. iv 8, 1955, 192): τεμεῶι τε F: veuéo P: νεμέα MV 14 φοινικο- 
εάων F: φοινίκος ἐανῶν PMV, Koch 15 ἐπάγοισιν F: ἐπαΐωσιν PMV: ἐπάγ- 
nrow Usener 16 ἀμβρότον χέρσον FV 18 ἀχεῖ τ’ F: οἰχνεῖ t’ PM 
18-19 ἀχεῖτε ὀμφᾶι... ἀχεῖτε Σεμέλαν χοροί Schneider: ἀχεῖ te Hermann. 


Metre 


Snell-Maehler qualify it as metrum ex iambis ortum. For two reasons it 
is hard to give a satisfactory metrical analysis: (a) D.H.'s quotation stops 
at or before the point where the antistrophe begins, so one cannot gain a 
foothold in correspondence between str. and antistr.; (b) the first two lines 
start on a paeonic scheme, then some lines are choriambic, e.g. 4 = ^hipp, 
9 = glyc, while one line (17) is in regular iambics; many lines show iambic 
elements combined with choriambs, e.g. 3 zia ch ia, 10 = ch ia cr ba, 11 = 
ia ch ch. See Zimmermann (1992, 55-58) for a discussion of the metrical 
problems of this dithyramb; for a general discussion of this type of metre, 
see West (1982b, 68-9) and C.M J. Sicking, Griechische Verslehre, Munich 
1993, 172-174. 


Notes 


1. Δεῦτ’. For this straightforward opening of a cletic hymn compare the 
first lines of Alkaios’ hymn to the Dioskouroi, fr. 34 Voigt = our no. 4.3 
with further references. 


ἐν χορόν Originally in Greek, just as in Latin (in urbem and in urbe), ἐν 
could be used with an accusative to indicate direction as well as with a 
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dative (locative) to indicate location. This usage was preserved in North- 
west Greek, Thessalian, Boeotian, Arcado-Cyprian (iv); cf. Buck (1955, 
#135,4). Pindar has several instances of ἐν with accusative, e.g. P 2.11, 
5.38; N 7.31. A striking case is Paean 7b, 45-6: ἐν πέλαγος ῥιφθεῖσαν... 
πέτραν. — As for the thought expressed: three times in Aristophanes a god 
is invited to "come to" a dance which is performed in his honour: Poseidon 
in δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθ᾽ ἐς χορόν, © χρυσοτρίαινε, © δελφίνων μεδέων (Kn 559-60 
our no. 11.1.1), Zeus in Ζῆνα τύραννον ἐς χορὸν χικλήσχω (Clouds 564- 
5), and Iakchos in ἐλθὲ... χορεύσων ὁσίους εἰς θιασώτας (Frogs 326-7; 
our no. 11.4.1). 


Ὀλύμπιοι... θεοί, an invocation of the Olympians in a specifically Dionys- 
iac song is not uncommon according to Xenophon: ἐν τοῖς Διονυσίοις δὲ 
οἱ χοροὶ προσεπιχαρίζονται ἄλλοις τε θεοῖς xal τοῖς δώδεκα χορεύ- 
οντες, "In Dionysiac worship the choruses also pay particular tribute to the 
twelve Olympians...” (Hipparch. 3.2). They, too, had their own location 
in Athens: an altar of the twelve Olympian gods had been erected in the 
Athenian agora around 520 B.C. by the younger Peisistratos, Hippias’s son 
(Thuc. 6.54.6 and HCT ad locum), which was destroyed by the Persians in 
480, and rebuilt around 425. It was the central point from which road 
distances were measured, Hdt 2.7. See Travlos (1971, 458-461), Long 
(1987, 62f., 173-181). 


2. ἐπί τε κλυτὰν πέμπετε χάριν. This te links the coming of the gods 
and their sending χάριν. Χάρις is a key-term in Greek religion (see vol. I, 
p. 61f.). The members of this chorus who are going to honour the gods, 
pray that the gods in their turn will lend χάρις to their performance i.e. 
will make it delightful. What is the meaning of ἐπιπέμπω here? Normally 
this compound means simply ‘send’, not ‘escort’ as πέμπω often does (LSJ 
s.v., esp. E. Phoen. 807). In this case one hesitates. The gods are asked 
to come, and so perhaps to join the dance (see our note on δεῦτ᾽ ἐν χορόν 
above), therefore their bestowal of χάρις upon the dance might be a result 
of their escorting it. 


3/5. οἵ τ᾽... οἰχνεῖτε, an instance of the so-called ‘epic te’. The relative 
clause introduced by oi τ᾽ signals that the gods’ coming to Athens is a 
regular event (cf. Ruijgh, 1971). — The verb οἰχνεῖν occurs several times in 
Homer: // 5.790, 9.384; 15.640 and Od 3.322, 6.157, 9.120; the semantic 
component ‘go away’, so manifest in οἴχομαι, seems here less prominent, 
while in all cases it bears a frequentative meaning (οἰχνέω[οΐχομαι as 
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qopéo ||qgépo). In this Pindaric passage the ‘epic te’ and the frequentative 
οἰχνεῖτε reinforce each other. 


3. πολύβατον... ἄστεος ὀμφαλὸν θυόεντ’. Given the facts that (1) ‘navel’ 
indicates a central position and (2) that the agora is mentioned along with, 
but distinct from, it, these words must refer to the acropolis. This centre 
of Athenian cult can certainly bear the qualification “where people throng 
and incense is burnt”. 


4. ἱεραῖς Ἀθάναις. The adjective underlines that this city is sacred to the 
gods, their domain, cf. Burkert (1985, 269). 


5. πανδαίδαλον refers to the numerous buildings, herms, statues etc. found 
in the Athenian agora. 


6. λάχετε is, like πέµπετε (3) and tSete (8), an imperative of invita- 
tion rather than command. Λαγχάνω is often used to indicate that in the 
primeval distribution of domains or tasks (Hesiod, Th 425: τὸ πρῶτον an’ 
ἀρχῆς ἔπλετο) each god received from Zeus a domain of life as her/his 
special province (examples: see vol. I, p. 55). Presumably that is why Her- 
mann, rewriting this passage (see app. crit.), suggested λάβετε instead of 
λάχετε: he may have felt that a mortal like Pindar was not in a position to 
invite the gods to come and ‘receive their share’. Usener, starting from the 
variant λάχει in F, suggested λαχεῖν as a dynamic infinitive coming after 
οἰχνεῖτε (5): “you gods who come to take your allotted share”. 


ἰοδέτων... στεφάνων. Cf. ἰοστέφανοι in the opening of the first Athe- 
nian dithyramb (quoted in vol. I p. 257). Violets were evidently favoured 
for these wreaths. The preparation and selling of wreaths to be worn at 
religious festivals, and also at symposia (Plato, Symp. 212e) was a regu- 
lar feature of Athenian life, cf. the στεφανόπωλις in Ar. Thesm 444-458. 
Athenaios 464f quotes Philochorus as saying: Ἀθηναῖοι τοῖς Διονυσι- 
αχοῖς ἀγῶσι... ἐστεφανωμένοι ἐθεώρουν: “The Athenians watching the 
Dionysia wore wreaths of flowers” (FGrH 328 F 171). Here, as the gods 
come to watch and enjoy the dance, they too must wear wreaths. 


ἑαριδρόπων ἀοιδᾶν. Normally it is flowers which are picked in spring and 
tied into wreaths; here Pindar cleverly switches the adjective to the songs 
composed for the spring festival (see note on 14-15). Van der Weiden 
observes: “this is the fourth epithet in four lines that is not found elsewhere, 
and it is the most striking one”, the others being πολύβατος. πανδαίδαλος, 
ἰόδετος. 
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7. Διόθεν, ‘from Zeus’: the most succinct means for Pindar to follow the 
ancient custom of starting a poem/ceremony with a reverent mention of the 
supreme god (cf. Ν 2.3 and 5.25). Thus Demodokos in Od 8.499 θεοῦ δ᾽ 
ἤρχετο, Ion in Eleg. fr. 27.6 (West) ἐκ Διὸς ἀρχόμενοι πίνωμεν, Aleman 
fr. 29 (Davies) ἐγὼν 8’ ἀείσομαι èx Διὸς ἀρχομένα, and, much later, the 
famous opening of Aratos’ Phaen. Other, less probable interpretations of 
Διόθεν are discussed by van der Weiden. 


7-8. σὺν ἀγλαῖαι... δεύτερον. Splendor, brilliance is for Pindar the su- 
preme quality of music and poetry: P 1.2, fr. 148, 199. In Hesiod's Th 909 
Aglaia is one of the three Charites. 


8. µε...πορευθέντ᾽... δεύτερον. We explain in our general comment in 
vol. I why we take these words as referring to two performances by the 
Theban Pindar in Athens, of which this is the second. In several other 
songs Pindar refers to ‘his arrival’ at the scene of celebration: e.g. O 4.4, 
14.18, P 2.3-4, 1 5.21 etc.; in the *Bundyan' school of interpretation these 
references are taken as formulaic and not necessarily connected with any 
real travelling. But apart from the fact that in this particular case the verb 
πορεύομαι is fairly prosaic, Pindar's existence will have been very much 
that of a travelling poet who visited not only the various Games where he 
composed short epinikia *on the spot' for victorious athletes (M. Gelzer, 
MH 42, 1985, 95-120), but also the home cities of the athletes: there elab- 
orate victory songs had to be performed for the same victors, and also (as 
in this case) cult songs for divinities, according to the religious calendar. 
So πορευθέντ᾽ may well be meant literally. It remains somewhat strange, 
of course, that in this dithyramb — undoubtedly a choral song! — the poet 
refers to himself as a professional poet.?. 


9. tov χισσοδαῆ θεόν. The majority of MSS present this form, a hapax 
legomenon, evidently made up of χίσσος, ‘ivy’ and ἐδάην, ‘I learned, dis- 
covered'. Both the god himself and his revellers are often described and 





! For the victory odes Lefkowitz (1991, esp. 191-206) argues that quite a few, if not all 
of them, were performed by the poet himself as a soloist, while the function of the κῶμος 
was limited to an accompanying dance and perhaps some form of acclamation. 

21η Pindar one often has to answer the question: does this 1st person singular refer to 
(a) the poet or (b) the chorus? It would seem that here πορευθέντ᾽ is a case of (a), for it is 
the poet who has traveled to Athens, the Athenian choreutai who perform this dithyramb 
live there. For the general question cf. Bremer (1990); Lefkowitz (1991), who however 
does not discuss this (or any other Pindaric) dithyramb. 
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depicted as bearing a wreath composed of ivy. In the Homeric Hymn to 
Dionysos (7 in OCT Allen, dated to the seventh c. B.C. by Janko (1982, 
184) Dionysos’ epiphany takes place inter alia by a miraculous growth 
of ivy throughout the pirates’ ship (40-42). For other instances in poetry 
which combine the god with ivy, see p. 59. — Although ‘ivy-expert’ is a 
surprising neologism even for Pindar, it cannot be rejected out of hand, par- 
ticularly in a Pindaric dithyramb. In Aesch. Ag. 1022 we find tov ὀρθοδαῆ, 
said of Asklepios; an Epidaurian hymn to Telesphoros (our no. 7.7, 1) 3-4 
calls the god χλει]νὲ δάηµον: the same root ða- being used to indicate 


than Pindar, speaks about αὐτοδαὴς ἀρετά (PMG 738). 


10. τὸν... τόν: the repetition may strike us as heavy, but accords well with 
the repeated τότε in 16. One is tempted to connect this with repetitions 
like σύ, µετά σεῦ. σέ etc. in hymns listed by Norden (1913, 157ff.). His 
suggestion (160) that this was a special feature of dithyrambs is confirmed 
by the number of repetitions in another piece of ecstatic Dionysiac poetry, 
the parodos of Eur. Ba: 68, 83, 107, 116, 142, 152, 165; cp. also the 
fourfold repetition of ἐν δὲ in fr. 70b, our no. 5.2. 


Ἐριβόαν. The same parodos of Ba, 149-151 indicates that loud shouting 
was often heard at Dionysiac revels. The noise and din must have con- 
tributed to the collective frenzy (cp. the effect of present-day disco music). 


11. μελπόμενοι. Hermann's conjecture is necessary, as neither of the two 
readings of the MSS give acceptable sense. Against Boeckh’s μελπέμεν, a 
dynamic infinitive, one notes that Pindar never uses the active form of the 
verb. 


11-12. γόνον ὑπάτων xtA.. The phrasing is here particularly dithyrambic: 
γόνον is poetically vague instead of the more direct υἱός, and the ‘majestic 
plurals’ chosen to indicate Zeus and Semele aim at loftiness. The same ef- 
fect, but in satyric parody, is found in Eur. Cyclops 41-2, where the chorus 
adresses Polyphemus’ ram as παῖ γενναίων μὲν πατέρων. -- {Σεμέλην} is 
obviously a gloss on the preceding words, and inaccurate at that; it should 
have been Σεμέλης. 


13. ἐμ’ ὥτε μάντιν. Van Groningen's ingenious reading (see app. crit.) of 
the MSS tradition makes emendations superfluous. Pindar uses ὥτε, like 
ὡς, to indicate a simple comparison: ‘like’; see O 10.80, P 10.54, N 6.28 
and 7.62, I 3.36. Also in a fragment of one of his partheneia (fr. 94a,b) he 
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compares himself to a seer: µάντις ὡς τελέσσω ἱεραπόλος. — The function 
of ἃ μάντις is to read the signs (birds, entrails of victims) and hence to tell 
mortals which decisions or (ritual) steps to take. A µάντις therefore is 
to be distinguished from a προφάτας, who proclaims a message directly 
on behalf of the god or his frenzied medium (the Pythia in Delphi, the 
thespiodos in Klaros). In fr. 150 (cf. Pa 6.6, our no. 2.2) Pindar describes 
himself as a προφάτας operating on behalf of the Muse(s). — Here Pindar, 
perceiving the signs of spring, tells the Athenians to celebrate Dionysos. 
A similar situation is described in a fragment of an anonymous dithyramb 
(PMG 929 Ὁ): Διόνυσον ἀείσομεν / ἱεραῖς ἐν ἁμέραις / δώδεκα μῆνας 
ἀπόντα: / πάρα δ᾽ ὥρα, πάρα δ᾽ ἄνθη: “We will sing of Dionysos on this 
festive day, who has been absent for twelve months; the season is here; the 
flowers are here!” 


14-15. ὁπότε... ἐπάγοισιν. An indirect question, because of the indica- 
tive; a temporal clause (‘whenever’ etc.) would have had ὁπόταν and a 
subjunctive. The plural ἐπάγοισιν as predicate of a neuter plural subject is 
irregular but prevents the ambiguity (what is subject, čap or φυτά) which 
would have been inevitable with ἐπάγει. — Anyone who has experienced 
Greek springtime will agree that an explosive growth of flowers goes with 
it. For a lively and expert discussion of the variety of flowers in Greek 
spring, see van der Weiden (1991, 203). It seems natural to attribute the 
coming of spring to an intervention by the Horai; but there is some evi- 
dence for a special relation between Dionysos and these deities: (1) the 
Parian Archilochos-monument (SEG 15.517) records an oracle given to 
Mnesiepes, who is advised to establish a cult to Dionysos, the Nymphs 
and the Horai; (2) at symposia, according to Panyassis (F 13 Davies), the 
first drink should be in honour of the Charites, the Horai and Dionysos. 


16-17. τότε βάλλεται, τότε. The repeated τότε seems to express the 
joy which people often feel in spring. As nature assumes her spring ar- 
ray, so the Athenians deck their city and themselves with flowers. Com- 
pare Ar. Clouds 300-1 (speaking about Athenian religious festivals in gen- 
eral, and about the Dionysia in particular): εὐστέφανοί te θεῶν θυσίαι 
θαλίαι τε... ἧρί τ᾽ ἐπερχομένωι Βρομία χάρις κτλ. — As for the singular 
βάλλεται going with the plural subject φόβαι, this syntactic irregularity 
(‘schema Pindaricum’) is rare in Pindar’s numerous victory-songs but fre- 
quent in the few preserved dithyrambs (fr. 70b, our no. 5.2, 8-9, 12-13; this 
dithyramb 16, 18, 19 and fr. 78, 2-3). Van der Weiden (p. 69), comparing 
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Iliad 17.386-7, observes that these instances suggest a sort of ‘totality’ (all 
limbs of men, all flowers, all drums, all warriors etc.), τὰ πάντα, which 
may account for the use of the singular verb. It certainly is another feature 
of dithyrambic style. 


18. If Pindar had wanted here to switch from description (16-17) to exhor- 
tation (Schneider’s suggestion, see the app. crit.), he would have started 
line 18 with ἀλλὰ or a similar exhortative particle. As it is, the MSS present 
from line 16 onwards a series of four indicative forms, joined in a string by 
the repeated te; so lines 16-19 together form a single coherent description 
of the happy atmosphere of Dionysos’ festival; a striking contrast to the 
uncanny atmosphere in fr. 70b where Pindar describes the Dionysiac party 
in Zeus’ palace. 


19. οἰχνεῖ τε Σεμέλαν ἑλικάμπυκα χοροί. For choruses of Theban 
women dancing in honour of Semele see Eur. Phoin. 1754-57, discussed 
in vol. I p. 186, and in Mastronarde’s commentary ad loc. 


7.2 Attic Skolia 


7.2.1 Athena 


Apud Athen. 694c 
Editions and studies: PMG 884; Fabbro (1995, no. 1) 


Παλλὰς Τριτογένει’, ἄνασσ᾽ Ἀθάνα, 
ὄρθου τήνδε πόλιν τε καὶ πολίτας 
ἅτερ ἀλγέων καὶ στάσεων 

xal θανάτων ἀώρων σύ τε xal πατήρ. 


Metre 


The pattern as set out below is found in all four hymnic skolia; also in 
several others: PMG 888-9, 893-6, 907, 911; cf. West (1982b, 59). 


οο--υυ--υ--υ---- gl sync ia 
o0—vv—u—v—- || gl sync ia 
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—vu—vu—-—vev—v-—|| dod dod? 


Notes 


1. Τριτογένει᾽. Variously explained in antiquity: i) ‘born’ i.e. emerged 
from Zeus’ head on the banks of a river Triton (Hesiod, fr. 343.9-12; the 
river is situated in Libya according to Aesch. Eum. 293); ii) close to a 
spring called Tritonis in Arcadia (Paus. 8.26.6); iii) raised on the banks of 
ariver Triton in Boeotia (Paus. 9.33.7); iv) cogn. τριτώ, an Aeolic word for 
‘head’, i.e. ‘head-born’; (v) ‘third-born’ after Apollo and Artemis (Suid. 
s.v. τριτογενής). Cf. Athanassakis (1989). The combination Παλλάδι 
Τριτογενεῖ occurs in epigraphic dedications: e.g. CEG 185; 201.2; 203.2; 
240.1; 263.2. 


2. ὄρθου. Like other words indicating divine protection of humans or their 
communities (e.g. σώιζω, φυλάσσω, αὐξάνω, ἀμφέπω, µέδω: see vol. I, 
p. 55) the sense is general: ‘maintain’, ‘keep’; the ideas of continuity and 
prosperity are combined: ‘keep in a good state’. 


3. ἅτερ στάσεων. This provides a kind of terminus post quem for the 
poem’s composition: after the expulsion of the Peisistratid tyranny Athe- 
nians were almost paranoiac about a return of tyranny through civic strife 
(cf. Thuc. 6.53.3). The hymn to Athena in Aristoph. Thesm. 1143-4, says 
that she is an enemy of tyrants: ὦ τυράννους / στυγοῦσ᾽ ὥσπερ εἶκός 
(no. 11.3.4). For a more elaborate example of a prayer for civic harmony 
in ahymn to the Moirai, see PMG 1018b (p. 14). 


4. σύ te xai πατήρ. Zeus is introduced almost as an afterthought, but 
an important one. Note the rf. skyphos by the Lewis Painter in Vienna 
(inv. 3711; ARV 972, 3) showing Zeus and Athena in close collusion. We 
note once more how Olympians are invoked to act in unison, not indepen- 
dently (see vol. I, p. 37f.). 


7.2.2 Demeter and Persephone 


Apud Athen. 15.694c. 
Editions and studies: PMG 885; Fabbro (1995, no. 2). 


?The two dodrans are ‘dovetailed’: West GM 59. 
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Πλούτου μητέρ᾽ Ὀλυμπίαν ἀείδω, 
Δήμητρα στεφανηφόροις ἐν Ὥραις, 

σέ τε, παῖ Διός, Φερσεφόνη: 

χαίρετον, εὖ δὲ τάνδ᾽ ἀμφέπετον πόλιν. 


1 μῆτερ Ὀλυμπία Stephanus Ὀμπνίαν Casaubon: μητέρα τ᾽ Ὄμπνιάν σ᾽ Ed- 
monds 3Περσεφ. recc. 


Notes 


1. Πλούτου μητέρ᾽: cf. Hes. Th. 969: Δημήτηρ μὲν Πλοῦτον ἐγείνατο 
δῖα θεάων. For Ploutos in conjunction with Demeter and Kore in the Athe- 
nian Thesmophoria see Aristoph. Thesm. 295ff.: εὔχεσθε τοῖν / Θεσ- 
μοφόροιν τῆι Δήμητρι καὶ τῆι Κόρηι καὶ τῶι Πλούτωι.... Demeter 
generated ‘wealth’ by providing the fruits of the earth, cf. Demeter Kar- 
pophoros e.g. Ar. Frogs 385. 


Casaubon's Ὀμπνίαν derives from Hsch. s.v. ὄμπνιος λειμών. Whilst 
Ὄμπνια is attested as an epithet of Demeter (Call. fr. 1 Pfeiffer, 10: Ὄμπ- 
via θεσμοφόρος (—«»— «»—); Nonn. Dion. 11.213: "O. Ang), it cannot 
be made to fit the common metrical scheme of these skolia (see West, GM 
59), as it scans Ὄμπνιαν = — v», not -----, as required. 


2. στεφανηφόροις ἐν Ὥραις, cf. HOrph. 43.3 Quandt (Ὥραι) εἰαριναί, 
λειμωνιάδες, πολυάνθεμοι... Περσεφόνης συμπαίκτορες. With the 
economy of expression typical of personification in Greek religion, this 
phrase means both that Demeter is accompanied by the goddesses called 
Seasons, adorned with flower-crowns, and that her nature is to provide 
plant growth in season. Painting and poetry supported each other in the 
elaboration of this type of personification; the thing -- abundant growth in 
spring — was difficult to depict, whilst the personification - in this case the 
Horai as gracious ladies — fitted easily into the figured scenes favoured by 
vase-painters at least. Cf. Pind. O 13.17: Ὥραι πολυάνθεµοι; HH 6.5: 
χρυσάµπυκες Ὥραι. 

3. The spelling Φερσ- (Fabbro) is probably preferable in Sth-c. Attic to 


transmitted Περσ-, cf. Eur. Suppl. 1022; Hek. 136 (cf. Pindar P 12.2). But 
one also finds Περσ-: Soph. ΕΙ. 110; 
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4. ἀμφέπω or ἀμφιέπω is a favourite word of hymnodists to describe the 
care and nurture they wish to procure from a god (see vol. I, p. 55). 


7.2.3 Leto, Apollo and Artemis 


Apud Athen. 15.694d 
Editions and Studies: PMG 886; Fabbro (1995, 21); Bowra (1961, 387-8). 


"Ey Δήλωι ποτ’ ἔτιχτε τέχνα Λατώ, 
Φοῖβον χρυσοκόμαν ἄνακτ᾽ Ἀπόλλω, 
ἐλαφηβόλον τ᾽ ἀγροτέραν 

Ἄρτεμιν, ἃ γυναικῶν μέγ᾽ ἔχει κράτος. 


1 τέκνα A: παῖδα Ε: παῖδε Edmonds. 


Νοίες 


1 ἔτοκτε. Probably an historic imperfect, rather than an indication that 
Leto ‘wanted to give birth’, although this frustrated wish for parturition is 
a traditional theme of Apolline myth, particularly in Call. HDelos. 


2. χρυσοκόμαν or χρυσοχαίτης, ‘golden-haired’, a common epithet of 
Apollo. See below p. 325. 


3-4. HHApollo 14-16 distinguishes Apollo’s birthplace (Delos) from that 
of Artemis (Ortygia): χαῖρε μάκαιρ᾽ ὦ Λητοῖ, ἐπεὶ τέκες ἀγλαὰ τέκνα 
/ Ἀπόλλωνά τ᾽ ἄνακτα καὶ Ἄρτεμιν ἰοχέαιραν, / τὴν μὲν ἐν Ὀρτυγίηι, 
τὸν δὲ κραναῆι ἐνὶ Δήλωι. 


3. ἀγροτέραν. A particularly Athenian attribute of Artemis after Mara- 
thon, where Artemis Agrotera was believed to have assisted the Athenians 
in battle; she received annual thank sacrifices afterwards (see no. 11.2). 
Bowra (1961, 388-9), believes that the epithet here is sufficient to link 
the song with the inauguration of the annual sacrifice to Artemis Agrotera 
following the victory of the Athenians at Marathon (below p. 338). 


4. γυναυκῶν μέγ᾽ ἔχει κράτος, cf. ‘Sappho’ Ep. 1 Page, 5 δέσποινα γυ- 
ναικῶν. This ‘power’ over women consisted chiefly in her ability to help 
(εὔλοχος e.g. Eur. Hipp. 166) -- or kill (e.g. Pindar P 3.32) - women during 
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childbirth. In ΙΙ. 21.483-4 Hera taunts Artemis that "Zeus has made you 
a lion among women, and granted you (sc. the power) to kill any woman 
you like” (ἐπεί σε λέοντα γυναιξὶ / Ζεὺς θῆκεν, καὶ ἔδωχε κατακτάμεν 
fjv x ἐθέληισθα), but that she is no match for Hera in battle. Artemis was 
a woman’s goddess generally, serving both as paradigm of chaste beauty 
(e.g. Penelope Od. 19.54) or as protectress (e.g. Eur. Phoin. 190ff.). Cf. 
AP VI 269.5: (Ἄρτεμι) δέσποινα γυναικῶν; ibid. 287.1 (Antip. Thess.) 
Ἄρτεμι...πότνα γυναικῶν. 


7.2.4 Pan 


Apud Athen. 694d 
Editions and studies: PMG 887; Fabbro (1995, no. 4); Bowra (1961, 385- 
7); Haldane (1968); L. Lehnus, L’inno a Pan di Pindaro, Milano 1979. 


ὦ Πάν, Ἀρκαδίας µέδων κλεεννᾶς, 
ὀρχηστά, βροµίαις ὁπαδὲ Νύμφαις, 
γελάσειας, ὦ Πάν, ἐπ’ ἐμαῖς 
εὔφροσι ταῖσδ᾽ ἀοιδαῖς κεχαρημένος. 


1 Hermann: i Πάν... μεδέων codd. 3 γελάσειας ὦ Valckenaer: γελασίαις 
codd. 4 Wilam.: εὐφροσύναις, ἀοιδαῖς (mavult ἀοιδᾶι Page) κεχαρημένος 
Hermann: εὐφροσύναις ταῖσδ᾽ ἀοιδαῖς aowe χεχαρηµένος codd. 


Notes 


1. à Πάν, Ἀρκαδίας µέδων The Greeks generally held that Pan was at 
home in Arkadia; the tradition (Epimenides 16 DK = Σ Eur. Rhes. 36) that 
he and Arkas, the eponymous ancestor of the Arkadians, were the sons of 
Zeus and Kallisto, reflects this awareness. On µέδω see vol. I, p. 55. 


2. ὀρχηστά... ὀπαδὲ Νύμφαις. Pan’s habit of dancing with Nymphs is 
vividly described in HHPan 19-26. Aristides 41.6, referring to Pindar's 
hymn, says that Pindar calls the god χορευτὴν τελεώτατον θεῶν (= Pindar 
fr. 99 Sn.). See also our note on the Epidaurian hymn to Pan (no. 6.5) 
1. — The Nymphs are qualified as βρομίαις, i.e. they belong to Dionysos 
Βρόμιος; see our note on Anakreon’s song (no. 4.5) 2. In this sympotic 
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setting the combination of Dionysos with Nymphs evokes the mixing of 
wine with water. 


3. γελάσειας, ὦ Πάν. Pan is an ‘Einzelganger’ and can be frighten- 
ing, but here he is eminently social and is supposed to share the eupho- 
ria of the symposiasts. For Pan's laughter, and for lines 3 and 4 of this 
skolion generally, cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 979 (our no. 11.3.3) where a cho- 
rus of women invites Pan and the Nymphs ἐπιγελάσαι... ταῖς ἡμετέραισι 
χαρέντα χορείαις. 

4. The codd. of Athenaios (see app.) present a line which does not fit into 
the metrical scheme shared by these four skolia. For his reading — printed 
by us — Wilamowitz compares the penultimate line of the additional stanza 
in the paian to Asklepios from Ptolemais (our no. 6.1.2) Χαῖρέ μοι, ὦ 
Παιάν, ἐπ᾽ ἐμαῖς εὔφροσι ταῖσδ᾽ ἀοιδαῖς. 


7.3 Sophocles’ paian to Asklepios 


SEG XXVIII 225; IG III i (1978), addenda p. 490 n. 171 g Dittenberger 
(IG ii 4510) 

Editions and Studies: TrGF 4 T 73, 174; Wilhelm Beitr. z. gr. Inschriften- 
kunde 1909, 102ff.; J.H. Oliver, “The Sarapion Monument and the paian of 
Sophocles’, Hesperia 5, 1936, 91-122; Edelstein & Edelstein (1945, vol. I 
no. 589); Diehl, ALG I 80-81; PMG 737; S.B. Aleshire, The Athenian 
Asklepieion: The people, their dedications and the inventories, Amsterdam 
1989, 49-59; Käppel (1992, no. 32); D.J. Geagan, ZPE 85, 1991, 145-65. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ [MAIJAN 


Ὢ Φλεγύα] κούρα περιώνυµε μᾶτερ ἀλεξιπό[ν]ο[ιο] θεοῦ 


0] ος ἀχειρεκομασ. |. ] ενάρξοµαι [ὕμ]νον ἐγερσιβόαν 
τν... ] νεσι[. Jeven. [.. . J. [.. ] . [:]αν[- . JoBoa 
συρίγμασι μιγνύ[μεν]ον 
5 ]σι Κεκροπιδῶν [ἐπ]ιτάρροθον 
]- µόλοις xov. . . . . ]κομα[ 


]v αυτον[ 
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2 ὁμευν]ὰς ἀχειρεκόμα σέθεν Edmonds: τὸν φύσ]ας vel ὃν ἔφυσ]ας Page: 
ἀκειρεκόμα, σέ[θ]εν ἄρξομαι vel τὸν ἔφυσ[ας ἀκειρεκόμα(ι) Oliver 3 καί 
σ᾽ ἔρ]νεσιν εὐεπί[ας ἱλάσσομαι Edmonds 


Metre 


Lyric dactyls. 


Notes 


1f. Note how elegantly Sophocles weaves the genealogy of Asklepios into 
his opening line compared to Isyllos, for example (no. 6.4), who labours 
the point over approximately ten lines. The address to Koronis permits 
the economical transmission of three vital pieces of genealogical informa- 
tion: her father, Phlegyas, her partner, Apollo (he must be referred to in 
ἀχειρεχομασ of the inscription, although the case ending is insecure), and 
her son, Asklepios, whom we assume to have been the main subject of the 
poem. The technique is a hallmark of the skilful hymnodist. — The pious 
attention and priority given to Koronis finds a striking parallel in Christian 
hymnody where the Θεοτόκος often is object of the warmest and most 
direct prayers. 


2. ἀκειρεκομασ.|.]. The letters could accommodate Doric nominative (- 
ac) or genitive (ἀκειρεκόμα σί ); also dative, if the iota adscriptum had 
been omitted; then the text might have been either something like μιχθε]ῖσ᾽ 
ἀκειρεκόμαι, “after sexual intercourse with the long-haired Apollo”, or, 
following Page, tov ἔφυσας ἀχειρεχόμαι, “whom you bore by long-haired 
Apollo.” Apollo is first called ‘unshorn’ at /Ι. 20.39 (Φοῖβος ἀκερσεκό- 
unc); cf. Hes. fr. 60.3; HHApollo 134; Pindar, Pa 9.45. In the Athenian 
hymns to Telesphoros (no. 7.7) 1.9 and 2.10, ἀκειρεκόμας refers to Askle- 
pios himself. 


εναρξοµαι. Diehl defends the verb ἐνάρξομαι with reference to Eur. JA 
955f., id. El. 1142, where it is a technical term denoting the commence- 
ment of religious ritual. But the singing of a hymn, although often fol- 
lowing upon sacrifice, (e.g. Aesch. Suppl. 694-5) is certainly not identi- 
cal with it. And from the Homeric Hymns onwards to Aratos’ "Ex Διὸς 
ἀρχώμεσθα, poets use the simplex ἄρχομαι to point out that they ‘take 
their start from the god’. Hence we prefer to read σέθεν ἄρξομαι. 
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ἐγερσιβόαν. Lit. ‘waking the cry’ = ‘loud-voiced’ , cf. JG III 82.4: κοῦροι 
ἐγερσιβόαι referring to members of a chorus in musical competition (At- 
tic). 

4. συρίγµασι, notes played on a wind instrument, not necessarily a σύριγξ. 
The line requires the genitive of a word like αὐλός, λωτός or χάλαμος. 


μιγνύ[μεν]ον. The ‘mixing’ of accompaniment with song, or instrument 
with instrument, is a frequent metaphor: e.g. Limenios’ paian (no. 2.6.2), 
lines 15-16: λωτὸς ... ὅπα µειγνύμενος... αἰόλοις χιθάριος μέλεσιν. 
Pindar, O 3, 8-9: φόρμιγγά τε ποικιλόγαρυν καὶ βοὰν / αὐλῶν ἐπέων 
τε θέσιν... συμμεῖξαι. 


5. ἐπιτάρροθον Κεκροπιδῶν: Asklepios is to visit and aid the Athenians. 
Kekrops, the mythical first king of Attica, became its eponymous founder 
(cf. Κεκροπία = Attica, Eur. ΕΙ 1289), and its inhabitants were designated 
as his descendants, Κεκροπίδαι. The accusative ἐπιτάρροθον is likely to 
depend on a construction with the sense “Koronis bore the helper (Askle- 
pios)"; cf. Makedonikos’ paian to Apollo and Asklepios (no. 7.5), 1. 7 
ἐπιτάρροθον ὅς ποτ[ε γεί]νατο. 


6. μόλοις, doubtless the cupitive optative, ‘please come’, typical of a cletic 
hymn. 


Philostratos, Jun. Imag. 13, ‘Sophoclis’ 4 (p. 34-5 Schenkl/Reisch) (= 
PMG 737a), seems to refer to the same paian: Ἀσκληπιὸς δὲ οἶμαι οὗτος 
ἐγγὺς παιᾶνά που παρεγγυῶν γράφειν xal 'κλυτομήτης᾽ οὐκ ἀπαξιῶν 
παρὰ σοῦ (sc. Sophocles) ἀχοῦσαι...: “This Asklepios here commis- 
sioned you to write a paian and was not averse to being called ‘bright- 
minded’ by you..." Cf. paean Erythraeus (6.1) 1: Παιᾶνα xAutéuntwy, 
of Apollo, father of Asklepios. Oliver argues on the basis of this passage 
that Greeks of this late period erroneously ascribed the famous paean Ery- 
thraeus to Sophocles. The present text would then be a fragment of the 
genuine hymn by Sophocles to Koronis θεοτόχος, mother of the healing 
god. 


7.4 Aristotle’s hymn to Virtue 


Studies: U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, Berlin 
1893, vol. II 405-412; Bowra (1938); R. Renehan, GRBS 23, 1982, 251- 
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274; A. Santoni in: La componente autobiografica nella poesia greca 
(etc.), edd. G. Arrighetti & F. Montanari, Pisa 1993, 179-195. 


Ἀρετά, πολύμοχθε γένει βροτείωι, 
θήραμα κάλλιστον βίωι, 
σᾶς πέρι, παρθένε, μορφᾶς 
καὶ θανεῖν ζηλωτὸς ἐν Ἑλλάδι πότμος 
5 καὶ πόνους τλῆναι μαλεροὺς ἀκάμαντας: 
τοῖον ἐπὶ φρενὶ βάλλεις 
καρπὸν ἰσαθάνατον χρυσοῦ τε κρείσσω 
xal γονέων μαλακαυγήτοιό θ᾽ ὕπνου. 
σεῦ δ᾽ ἕνεχ᾽ οὐκ Διὸς Ἡρακλέης Λήδας τε κοῦροι 
10 πόλλ᾽ ἀνέτλασαν ἐν ἔργοις 
σὰν f|. .] exovtect δύναμιν, 
σοῖς τε πόθοις Ἀχιλεὺς Αἴας τ’ Atda δόμον ἦλθον. 
σᾶς δ᾽ ἕνεκεν φιλίου μορφᾶς Ἀταρνέος 
ἔντροφος ἀελίου χήρωσεν αὐγάς. 
15. τοιγὰρ ἀοίδιμος ἔργοις, 
ἀθάνατόν τέ μιν αὐξήσουσι Μοῦσαι, 
Μναμοσύνας θύγατρες, 
Διὸς ξενίου σέβας αὔξουσαι φιλίας τε γέρας βεβαίου. 


The text of this poem is preserved in a papyrus: Didymos in Demosth. Phil. 
ed. Diels & Schubart BKT i, (Berlin 1904), 25-264; in Athen. 15.696 b-d 
and in Diog. Laertius 5.7. Page PMG 842 gives a full app. crit.; as the 
constitution of the text is nowhere in doubt except for 6, 9, 11 and 12, we 
confine our app. crit. to these lines. 


6 φρενί. di Benedetto: &PEN[.] Did.: φρένα Ath., DL 9 σεῦ δ᾽ ἕνεχ᾽ οὐχ 
Διὸς Brunck: OOTTENEIOXOAEIOJ Did: σοῦ δ᾽ ἕνεκ᾽ èx διὸς DL: σεῦ 
δ᾽ ἕνεκεν ὁ διὸς Ath. A et σεῦ δ᾽ ἕνεχ᾽ ὁ διὸς Ath. E: σεῦ δ᾽ ἕνεκεν (καὶ) ὁ 
δῖος Page: σεῦ δ᾽ ἕνεχ᾽ οἱ Διὸς Wilam HPAK{. .]X Did.: -ακλῆς Ath.: 


«κλέης DL 10-11 EPTOIS[.. . . . JEMONTE[.... . ]MIN Did.: σὰν 
ἀγρεύοντες δύναμιν Ath.: σὰν ἀναγορεύοντες δύναμιν DL: [σὰν δι]έποντε[ς 
δύνα]μιν suppl. Diels & Schubart: σὰν ἀνειπόντες δ. Bowra 12 Aida δόμον 
Wilam.: AI. ιν... JOTE Did: Ἀΐδαο δόμους DL, Ath. 


‘This papyrus has been reedited by L. Pearson and S. Stephens, Teubner Leipzig 1983. 
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Metre 


Dactylo-epitrite: 


1 wDe-- 10 εὐ]-- 

2 ~E 1 ? 

3 D- 12 dact. hexameter 

4 e—-D- 13 D-e- 

5 e—D- 14 D-e- 

6 D- 15 D- 

7 D-e- 16 D—e- 

8 D-e- 17 D 

9 D2—e- 18 .D-D-.-—-— 
Notes 


1. Ἀρετὰ πολύμοχθε. In tragedy the compound adjective πολύμοχθος is 
applied frequently to mortals: ‘enduring many labours’: so e.g. Eur. Hek. 
95, El 1330, HF 1197, Soph. OC 165. But also to a deity who causes 
many labours to mortals: ὦ πολύμοχθος Ἄρης in Eur. Phoen. 784, and 
πολύμ. Ἅιδας in TGF II 127,10. In this poem, the point of the adjective 
is not to express pity for miserable mortals or fear of gods like Ares and 
Hades, but admiration. — That human excellence can only be attained by 
hard toil is traditional Greek wisdom since Hesiod W&D 289-91: τῆς δ᾽ 
ἀρετῆς ἱδρῶτα θεοὶ προπάροιθεν ἔθηκαν / ἀθάνατοι: μακρὸς δὲ καὶ 
ὄρθιος οἶμος ἐς αὐτήν / καὶ τρηχὺς τὸ πρῶτον; cf. West’s parallels 
(comm. ad loc.) for the thought that human excellence comes only as a 
result of hardship, though without explicit mention of ἀρετή itself. For 
that, cf. Soph. Phil. 1419-20 ὅσους πονήσας xoi διεξελθὼν πόνους / 
ἀθάνατον ἀρετὴν ἔσχον, Bacch. 1.181 ἀρετὰ ἐπίμοχθος, Eur. Hcld 625 & 
δ᾽ ἀρετὰ βαίνει διὰ μόχθων, HF 357-8 γενναίων δ᾽ ἀρεταὶ πόνων / τοῖς 
θανοῦσιν ἄγαλμα and Thuc. 2.46.1 πάτριον γὰρ ὑμῖν ἐκ τῶν πόνων τὰς 
ἀρετὰς κτᾶσθαι. -- Simonides lifts the topos, ‘excellence only through 
toil’, to a new level of sublimity in PMG 579: ἐστί τις λόγος / τὰν 
Ἀρετὰν ναίειν δυσαμβάτοισ᾽ ἐπὶ πέτραις / ... / οὐδὲ πάντων βλεφάροισι 
θνατῶν ἔσοπτος, ὧι μὴ δαχέθυµος ἱδρὼς / ἔνδοθεν μόληι, / ἵκηι τ᾽ ἐς 
ἀχρὰν ἀνδρείας: “there is a tale that Excellence dwells on high rocks, 
hard to climb. Not all men's eyes may look upon her — only he who sheds 
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heart-stinging sweat and reaches the summit of manly endeavour” (trans. 
M.L. West). Here Areta is for the first time a divinity; like the Swiss 
Jungfrau she does not allow mortals to see her face unless they have first 
performed feats of alpinistic courage. 


Bacchylides’ emphasis seems different. In Epinikion 13.175-181 Areta is 
not inaccessible and does not hide herself in the darkness of night; on the 
contrary she is very much in evidence, and, brimful with glory, she trav- 
els over earth and sea: οὐ γὰρ ἀλαμπέῖ νυκτὸς / πασιφανὴς Ἀρετὰ / 
χρυφθεῖσ᾽ ἀμαυρο[ῦται καλύπτραι], ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπεδον ἀκαμάται / βρύουσα 
δόξαι / στρωφᾶται κατὰ γᾶν τε / καὶ πολύπλαγχτον θάλασσαν, "Ex- 
cellence is evident to everyone: she does not hide and disappear behind 
the lack-lustre veil of night; on the contrary, always swelling with tireless 
fame she walks abroad over the earth and the much-travelled sea”. That 
is of course because, thanks to the activities of the encomiast, the fame of 
Excellence is wide-spread: in the preceding stanzas B. had praised Herak- 
les, Aias and Achilles, in 182 he goes on to praise an Aeginetan athlete. 
In precisely the same way Aristotle will celebrate Hermias’ excellence as 
following in the wake of these heroes, in order to make his fame immortal. 


The earliest evidence of an official cult of Areta is found in Erythrai$ (JE 
207, 180-150 BC = Sokolowski LSAM no. 26, 9f.; 59, 85f.), then in Perg- 
amon (AM 32, 1907, 311, n. 34; 145 BC); in the Imperial period also in 
Aphrodisias (CIG Boeckh 2786), Smyrna (Philostr. Vit.Soph. 1.25.11) etc. 


2. θήραμα κάλλιστον βίωι, ‘object of hunt’, ‘prey’; so, e.g., in Eur. Hel. 
192, Or. 836. In ΙΑ 568 we find μέγα τι θηρεύειν ἀρετάν, "it is a great 
achievement to hunt down virtue”. Far from being a word ordinarily ap- 
plied to a deity, θήραμα would rather suggest a polar contrast to it (Rene- 
han). A.A. Long, Language and Thought in Sophocles, London 1968, 
114ff., comments on the use of abstract nouns in personal description. In 
the dramatic poetry of Aristophanes and Sophocles characters use nouns 


>Also in Eur. JA 1090 Areta seems to be considered as a divinity, in combination with 
Aidós. As Parker (1996, 237) points out, “the deification of abstract forces is a fundamental 
mode of Greek religious thought”. 

There are 2 early (+400 BC) instances of Areta personified, in a fresco by Parrhasius 
(Pliny, HN 35.70), and in an epitaph (Peek, 1955, πο. 1564). The Erythraean lex sacra 
prescribes a series of sacrifices to Herakles, Areta and Aphrodite Strateia. Graf notes: 
“Auch wenn Arete hier die Tugend schlechthin ist, ist doch die Personifikation eng mit 
dem politisch-militirischen Bereich verbunden" (1985, 179 with further bibliography). 
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ending on -μα in exclamations, in order to underline a special aspect of 
their addressee. In several cases this aspect is definitely unpleasant e.g. 
in Aristoph. Birds 430-1, Frogs 92; Soph. Ant. 320 and 756, El. 289; or 
again it can be something very dear to the speaker, as in Εἰ. 1225, OC 330. 
The present case certainly falls in the second category. There is something 
colloquial and emotional about this idiom. 


3. σᾶς πέρι, παρθένε, μορφᾶς. A stylistic feature (Norden's ‘Du-Stil’) 
almost exclusively found in hymns: the emphatically repeated 2nd per- 
son address (mentioned above). — In Prodikos’ famous allegory Areté ap- 
pears before Herakles’ eyes as a beautiful lady (εὐπρεπῆ ἰδεῖν), a model of 
modesty and chastity (κεκοσμημένην τὸ μὲν σῶμα καθαρότητι, τὰ δὲ 
ὄμματα αἰδοῖ, τὸ δὲ σχῆμα σωφροσύνηι), in contrast to the lascivious 
Kakia (Xen. Mem. 2.1.22ff.). 


4. καὶ θανεῖν ζηλωτὸς ἐν Ἑλλάδι πότμος. Virtue is not a short cut to easy 
joys in the span of life given to man. Here in line 4, and then in 14 and 16 
death is the lot of the best of mankind. ἐν Ἑλλάδι, because Hellas is the 
theatre in which these excellent men occupy centre stage: with admiration, 
ζῆλος, the Greeks watch them acting heroically and dying, and profit by it. 
Note that ζηλόω refers to one’s own keen pursuit of an aim, while φθονέω 
refers to the resentment felt when someone else has attained it. 


5. πόνους... μαλεροὺς ἁκάμαντας. In Homer µαλερός always qualifies 
fire. LSJ gives ‘fierce, raging’; Wilamowitz (407) prefers ‘verzehrend’, 
‘consuming’. That seems better; the adjective might relate to the IE root 
melal, the Latin verb molére, Gothic malan which means ‘grind, crush’. 
See Chantraine DE s.v. μύλη. The second adjective, ἀκάμας is used to 
qualify unremitting, relentless powers of nature, like the sun (// 18.239), 
fire (7 x in Iliad), winds (Soph. Tr 112). Wilamowitz: “des lebens miih’ 
und arbeit ist ein strom, der selbst nimmer miide wird...aber er macht 
müde, er verzehrt die krafte des menschen." (408) 


6. τοῖον ἐπὶ φρενὶ βάλλεις καρπόν. In Homer a god is often said to put 
(ἐμ-)βάλλω, something into the mind (always in dative) of a mortal (Lex. 
friihgr. Epos s.v. βάλλω, IB6ay). For example: (Athena) ἐνὶ στήθεσσι 
μένος βάλε (Il. 5.513), (Aphrod.) ἵμερον ἔμβαλε θυμῶι (3.139), (Zeus 
and Moira) µοι... φρεσὶν ἔμβαλον ἄγριον ἄτην (19.88), (Apollo) ἐν µέν 
οἱ κραδίηι θάρσος βάλε (16.529). This gives a strong probability to di 
Benedetto’s suggestion to print the dative φρενί. -- The metaphor Areta = 














"Di Benedetto’s suggestion is found apud Santoni, 192. There are a few instances of 
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fruit occurs already in Pindar’s praise of Hieron in O 1.12-13: ὃς ἀμφέπει 
σκᾶπτον ἐν πολυμάλωι Σικελίαι, δρέπων μὲν κορυφὰς ἀρετᾶν ἄπο 
πασᾶν, where the context suggests taking Areta as an apple, cf. Sappho’s 
μαλοδρόπηες (thanks to C.J. Ruijgh for this reference). Aristotle explains 
the meaning of this metaphor in the rest of the poem: the reward of Excel- 
lence is the intrinsic value of living an heroic life and enjoying immortal 
fame among contemporaries and future generations. 


7. ἰσαθάνατον, ‘equal to an immortal’. In line 4 of his poem, in a strictly 
comparable context, Ariphron (πο. 6.3) uses ἰσοδαίμονος βασιληΐδος ἀρ- 
χᾶς - this adjective (as Renehan points out) was used by Aesch. (Pers. 
634) and Pindar (N 4.84) to praise the dignity of kingship; Ariphron was 
being strictly traditional. Aristotle was the first and last to use ἰσαθάνατος, 
and — more importantly — he used it to qualify the fruit of Areta, thus 
“transferring the epithet from the material sphere of worldly advantages 
to the spiritual happiness that Virtue confers” (Renehan, 264). That virtue 
represents an ‘undying fruit’ for mortals reflects the fact that a particularly 
virtuous mortal continues to be celebrated after death, for ever, in fact (cf. 
line 16; ἀθάνατόν τέ µιν αὐξήσουσι Μοῦσαι): Eur. Andr 774-76 οὔτοι 
λείψανα τῶν ἀγαθῶν / ἀνδρῶν ἀφαιρεῖται χρόνος: & δ᾽ ἀρετὰ / xat 
θανοῦσι λάμπει, “time does not rob the remains of good men; and virtue 
continues to shine for the dead". 


7-8. χρυσοῦ τε χρείσσω xal γονέων. That the fruit of Areta is supe- 
rior to gold, is in itself a commonplace; cf. Bacch. 1.159-161. γονέων is 
slightly more problematic. The thought runs as follows: “precious though 
parents are because of their gift of physical life, more precious still is the 
moral gift of Virtue, for whom good men eagerly forfeit these same lives”, 
so Renehan 262. Santoni (189-90) suggests that here γονεῖς has a more 
pregnant meaning, viz. ‘noble ancestors’ = εὐγένεια, and that this would 
have a special point in the case of Hermias whose ancestry was suspect; 
slanderous reports circulated about him alleging that he was originally a 
slave, and a castrated one at that (cf. Didymus, 4.69ff. and 6.46 ff.). 


8. μαλαχαυγήτοιό θ᾽ ὕπνου. For this interesting compound adjective a 
parallel is found in PMG 929 g: μαλακόμματος ὕπνος [γ]υῖα περὶ πάντα 
βαλών, ὡσεὶ μάτηρ παῖδ᾽ ἀγαπα[τ]ὸν χρόνιον ἰδοῦσα φίλωι [κ]όλπωι 





Thuc. 4.48; but these instances have in common the fact that something is literally, physi- 
cally, placed (thrown) upon something else. 
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πτέρυγας ἀμφέβαλεν. Sleepy eyes are drowsy, losing their intentness 
and slipping into virtual inactivity. Aristotle certainly wants sleep to con- 
trast with the intense activity which is characteristic of ἀρετή; in his EN 
1176b34-77a5 he allows excellent individuals to enjoy some relaxation, 
ἀνάπαυσις, but only for the sake of further activity, ἐνέργεια. In Prodikos' 
allegory Vice promises Herakles that if he follows her, his only occupa- 
tion will be to decide what he will eat and drink, smell or touch, and 
how his sleep will be as delightful as possible: τίσι δὲ παιδικοῖς ὁμιλῶν 
μάλιστ’ ἂν εὐφρανθείης, xal πῶς ἂν μαλακώτατα καθεύδοις, καὶ πῶς ἂν 
ἀπονώτατα τούτων πάντων τυγχάνοις (2.1.24). In contrast to Ariphron’s 
paian to Hygieia, which refers suggestively to love and sex, Aristotle’s 
phrase places these delights on a lower level (cf. Soph. Ant. 783-4 Ἔρως 
ὃς ἐν μαλακαῖς παρείαις νεανίδος ἐννυχεύεις), but is in no way explicit. 
- Renehan (263-4) observes that — if one accepts that Ariphron's Hygieia 
poem preceded Aristotle's — Aristotle achieves a different, more sublime 
effect. Instead of the plain term for wealth πλοῦτος he uses χρυσός (cf. 
Pind. O 1.1-2 ὃ δὲ χρυσὸς... ἔξοχα πλούτου), he substitutes ‘parents’ for 
'children', and instead of Ariphron's positive mention of sex he refers to 
gentle sleep, symbol of inactivity, as opposed to heroic labour. 


9. The app. crit. shows the difficulty of this line. Brunck's reading οὐκ 
Διὸς has the advantage of giving an extra dactyl, and thus enhancing the 
'epic quality' of this line in which three heroes are praised. In line 12 
Wilamowitz' conjecture has the same effect. 


10. πόλλ᾽ ἀνέτλασαν ἐν ἔργοις. This echoes πόνους τλῆναι in line 5. 


11. The text is uncertain. Bowra makes the best of what the papyrus offers, 
and points to passages like Pindar P 1.32 and 10.9 where ἀνειπεῖν is used 
for the proclamation of a victory in the Games. ΙΓἀγρεύοντες were certain, 
one could observe that Aristotle continues the metaphor begun by θήραμα 
(2). Certain is only that in this poetical-mythical context δύναμιν refers 
not to Aristotle’s philosophical concept δύναμις, but to the power of the 
goddess Areta (Renehan 269). 


12. Aiba δόμον. When referring to Hades’ house Homer generally uses 
the plural (e.g. πύλας Ἀίδαο, εἰν Ἀίδαο δόµοισιν, (εἰς) Ἀίδαο δόμους). 
This would favour the reading preserved in the three witnesses. But oc- 
casionally it suits Homer's purpose to use the singular δόµου ἐξ Ἀίδαο, 
δῶμ᾽ Ἀίδαο; this gives some probability to Wilamowitz’ conjecture metri 
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causa. It seems probable that at the end of this mythical quasi-stanza 9-12 
Aristotle chose a particularly Homeric type of rhythm to underline what he 
meant. 


14. ἀελίου χήρωσεν αὐγάς. Hermias’ death (not mentioned explicitly) 
“bereaved the rays of the Sun (sc. of the sight of Hermias)”. Renehan 
points out that here too Aristotle’s diction is contrived, intentionally devi- 
ating from the traditional expression λιπεῖν φάος ἠελίοιο (he refers to Od. 
11.93-4 and AP 7.172.5-7). 


15-16. Ἀταρνέος ἔντροφος, ‘native son of Atarneus’. In Eur. JA 288 
Ajax is called 6 Σαλαμῖνος ἔντροφος. Whatever names his enemies might 
call him (eunuch, slave, barbarian), Hermias was a free Greek, born in 
the Greek city Atarneus. The very fact that Aristotle thought this allusive 
naming to be sufficient, is ample proof that he composed this poem for 
private use only. 


15-17. The thought that the Muse (= encomiastic poetry) prevents a reputa- 
tion for virtue from dying is acommonplace, well expressed by e.g. Bacch. 
3.90-92: ἀρετᾶ[ς γε μ]ὲν οὐ μινύθει / βροτῶν ἅμα oldulatt φέγγος, 
ἀλλὰ / Μοῦσά νιν τρέφει], “the glow of virtue is not extinguished for 
mortals with the body, but the Muse fosters it". 


16. αὐξήσουσι and 18 αὔξουσαι, The repetition of verb and participle 
of same stem in the same sentence is not “intolerable” as Wormell (62 
n. 2.) claims. Renehan (267-8) lists several comparable instances of this 
syntagma, i.a: [Xen.] Ath. Pol 1.1 ἑλόμενοι εἵλοντο, Antiphon Rh. 
6.1. εὐχόμενος ἄν τις ταῦτα εὔξαιτο. Hence Wilamowitz' αὐδήσουσι is 
unnecessary. 


18. Διὸς ξενίου σέβας. Zeus is the supreme patron of the hospitality and 
friendship shown by Hermias to Aristotle cum suis and will in due course 
— so Aristotle hopes — punish the betrayal of ξενία by Mentor (see vol. I 
p. 264). 


7.5 Makedonikos' paian to Apollo and Asklepios 


Ed. pr: Kumanudis, Ἀθηναίου 6, 1877, 143. 
Editions and studies: Kaibel, RhM 34, 1879, 208ff.; Bergk PLG Ill’ 676ff.; 
Fairbanks (1900, 108); Diehl AL II 6, 127-29; Powell (1925, 138-40); K. 
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Keyßner, “Zu inschriftlichen Asklepios-hymnen’, Philologische Wochen- 
schrift 54, 1934, 269-284; Edelstein & Edelstein (1945, I no. 593); Ισ 
IUIIP iii 4473 + SEG xxiii 1968, 126 (Woodhead); Peek (1980, no. 51, 
45-46 with pl. iv); Pardo (1984) (cf. SEG xxxiv 1984, 192); Kappel (1992, 
no. 41; translation p. 200f.). 


Title: Μακεδονικὸς Ἀμφιπολείτης 
ἐποίησεν τοῦ θεοῦ προστάξαντ[ος]. 


Δήλιον εὐφαρέτραν Ζηνὸς ὑμνεῖτ᾽ ἀργυρότ[οξον] 


εὔφρονι θυμῶι εὐφήμωι γλώσσηι iè Παιάν 
ἱκτῆρα κλάδον ἐν παλάμηι θέτε καλὸν ἐλαΐνεον χ[αὶ δάφνης) 
ἀγλαὸν ἔρνος, κοῦροι Ἀθηναίων iè Παιάν 


5 [κο]ῦρ[οι,] ἄμε[μπ]τος ὕμνος ἀείδοι Λητοΐδην ἕκατον, Μ[ουσῶν] 
κλυτὸν ἡγ[εμ]ον[ῆα] ἰὴ Παιάν 
ἐπιτάρροθον ὅς ποτ[ε γεί]νατο νούσων xat βροτέας [ἀλκτῆρα] 
δύης Ἀσκληπιὸν εὔφ[ρον]α κοῦρον: [jè ὦ tè Παιάν 
Τὸν δ’ ἀνὰ Πηλιάδας κορυφὰς ἐδίδαξε [τ]έχνην πᾶ[σαν κρυ]- 
10 φίαν Κένταυρος ἀλεξίπονον µερόπεσσιν [iè Παιάν| 
παῖδα Κορωνίδος, ἤπιον ἀνδράσι δαίμονα σεμνότα!τον iè Παιάν.] 
Τοῦ 8 ἐγένοντο κόροι Ποδαλείριος ἠδὲ Μαχάων Ἕλλη[σιν 
κοσμήτορε] 
λόγχης ἰὴ Παιάν 
ἠδ᾽ Ἰασὼ Ἀκεσώ τε καὶ Αἴγλη xai Πανάχεια, Ἠπιόνης π[αῖδες σὺν] 
15. ἀριπρέπτωι Ὑγιείαι. ἰὴ Παιάν 
χαῖρε, βροτοῖς μέγ᾽ ὄνειαρ, δαῖμον χλεινότατε [iè] ὦ fiè Παιάν] 
Ἀσχληπιέ, σὴν δὲ δίδου σοφίαν ὑμνοῦντας ἐς αἰεὶ] θ[άλλειν] 
ἐν βιοτῆι σὺν τερπνοτάτηι Ὑγιείαι: ἰὴ Παιάν] 
σώιζοις δ᾽ Ἀτθίδα Κεχροπίαν πόλιν αἰὲν ἐπερχόμ[εν]ος tè Παιάν. 
20 ἥπιος ἔσσο, μάκαρ, στυγερὰς δ᾽ ἀπέρυχε νόσου[ς] iè ὦ tè Παιάν. 


Tit. Μακεδονυκὸς lap., Pardo: Μακεδόνιος edd. 3 suppl. Peek 5 suppl. 
Peek: [δε]ῦρ᾽ [tc] Pardo. Μ[ουσῶν] Peek 6 ἡγ[εμ]ον[ῆα] Peek. 7 
[ἀλκτῆρα] Peek: [θελκτῆρα] Pardo app. 9 πᾶ[σαν χρυ-] nos: πᾶ[σαν xal 
σο-] Peek: [τέ]χνη[ν] ἦι πα]... Woodhead 12 [ow κοσμήτορε] Ditten- 
berger: [ow δύ᾽ ἀκέστορε] Kaibel 14 π[αῖδες σὺν] Diehl: [θύγατρες σὺν] 
al. 20 nos: απερυχενουσους lap.: ἀπερύκεο νούσους Dittenberger: νούσους 
δ᾽ dnépuxe Peek app. 
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Metre 


“A jumble of hexameters and other dactylic cola” (West GM 141). The 
attempt of e.g. Pardo to divide each dactylic run into cola varying in length 
from 4 to 8 measures does not convince and is offered without serious 
argumentation (p. 124 “Nos ha parecido que existe un cierto equilibrio 
en la estructura ritmica general, con cola cuya medid oscila entre 4 y 8 
metra"). It seems better, with Peek, to preserve the arrangement of lines 
in the inscription. For the dactylic system Powell compares Eur. Phoin. 
783ff. Powell’s colometry (chosen before the right-hand fragment was 
known) preserves hexameters intact but otherwise opts for short dactylic 
cola. 


Notes 


Μακεδονικός. The new fragment (SEG xxiii 1968, 126; announced, with 
picture, by N. Platon, Arch. Delt. XVIII B1, 1963, p. 20, pl. 17b) completes 
the author's name which had been known previously only as Μακεί. Wil- 
amowitz (1921, 133) suggested identifying these initial four letters with 
the Makedonios known from the Crown of Philip and three epigrams in 
the Anthologia Palatina (9.275, 11.39, 27); cf. Page, Hellenistic Epigrams, 
Cambridge 1968, vol. I, p. 268 with commentary in vol. II. One wonders 
why Peek should adhere to this old supplement even after the discovery of 
the new fragment. 


τοῦ θεοῦ προστάξαντ[ος]. The expression is a little stronger than in Isyl- 
los’ case, who said only that he consulted Delphi before inscribing his 
paian, and Delphi approved (vol. I p. 232). Philodamos' paian to Dionysos 
was inscribed at Delphi in compliance with instructions from the god (sub- 
scriptio |. 6 κατὰ τὰν μαντείαν τοῦ θεοῦ). Edelstein & Edelstein (1945, T 
610) record the case of the orator Libanius, of whom Asklepios allegedly 
requested a literary gift. How the ‘request’ in such cases functioned may 
be seen in Socrates’ dream as reported by Plato, Phaedo 60e-61b. Socrates 
explains how in the course of his life he had repeatedly dreamed that a fig- 
ure appeared to him and commanded him to ‘make music’ (Q Σώκρατες, 
μουσικὴν ποίει καὶ ἐργάζου). Previously he had interpreted this as en- 
couragement to go on making philosophical music in his discussions with 
people, but now, in prison, during a festival of Apollo, it seemed to him 
that the dream might mean something more specific. Accordingly Socrates 
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composed a paian to Apollo, whose first line is transmitted as Δήλι) Ἄπολ- 
λον. χαῖρε, xai Ἄρτεμι παῖδε χλεεινώ (cf. Themistios, Or. 2, p. 32 Ddf.; 
Diog. Laert. 2, 42 calls it a paian; Suid. s.v. ὕμνος); and he set some fa- 
bles of Aesop to verse. Edelstein & Edelstein (1945, vol. II 202-3) give 
further examples of individuals (Dionysius of Syracuse, Apuleius, Aristei- 
des, Isodemus) who composed hymns of praise to Asklepios. Demetrios 
of Phaleron composed paians to Sarapis after being cured of bad eyesight 
(Kappel, 1992, Test. 141). 


2. εὔφρων. ΟΕ. paean Erythr. (our πο. 6.1.2) 1. 25 ἐπ᾽ ἐμαῖς εὔφροσι 
ταῖσδε ἀοιδαῖς. 


3. ἐλαΐνεον κ[αὶ δάφνης]. Peek's supplement depends primarily on Isyl- 
los’ lex sacra accompanying his paian to Apollo and Asklepios (no. 6.4, 
ll. 19-20 δάφνας στεφάνοις... ἔρνεσι ἐλαίας). There, however, the cel- 
ebrants wore garlands of laurel in honour of Apollo and carried sprigs of 
olive for Asklepios. Here, if Peek is right, the celebrants carried two sorts 
of sprigs, olive and laurel, in honour of the pair of gods, Apollo and Askle- 
pios. Pardo cites Pindar, Parthen. fr. 94b, ΤΗ. Snell/Maehler: χερσίν τ ἐν 
μαλακαῖσιν ὅρπαχ᾽ ἀγλαὸν δάφνας ὀχέοισα. 


5. [κο]ῦρίοι]. Pardo’s choice of Peek’s alternative supplement [δε]ῦρ᾽ [ἴτ᾽] 
is unfortunate, as it is not the celebrants who are invited to come in a cletic 
hymn but the deity himself. Pardo’s parallels are inapplicable as they relate 
to cases where the Muses are invited to come to help the poet hymn a god 
(e.g. in both Delphic paians to Apollo nos. 2.6.1 and 2.6.2), or use different 
terms of encouragement to a chorus of celebrants (e.g. Eur. Ba 153 ὢ ἴτε 
βάκχαι...). The reading [κο]ῦρ[οι] involves repetition from 1. 4, but that 
is no major offence. 


ἄμεμπτος ὕμνος. Το Pardo's excellent parallels (Bacchylides, Dith. 17 
Maehler ἄμεμπτον εὐχάν, PMG 851 1. 4 ἀκήρατον τὸν ὕμνον) should 
perhaps be added the general notion that offerings to the gods had to be 
faultless so as to be acceptable. Sacrificial offerings, for example, had to 
be physically perfect, τέλειος (LSJ s.v. I 1a). 


5-6. Μουσῶν] ἡγίεμ]ον[ῆα]. There is no difficulty in this supplement by 
Peek in the notion of Apollo leading the chorus of Muses -- this goes back 
to such passages as HHApollo 189ff. — but the word ἡγεμονεύς is rare and 
late (LSJ s.v.). Given Makedonikos’ likely late date this is not necessarily 
an argument against the reading. Pardo cites instances of the more standard 
appellation of Apollo as Μουσηγέτης. 
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7. ἐπιτάρροθον, ‘helper’. Pardo compares Sophocles’ paian to Asklepios 
(no. 7.3, 1. 5) ]σι Κεκροπίδων [ἐπ]ιτάρροθον (of Asklepios) and HOrph 
68,11f. ἐπιτάρροθος... ῥυομένη νούσων χαλεπῶν (of Hygieia). Writ- 
ers of hymns and especially paians were inventive in varying words for 
‘helper’, ‘saviour’: apart from the common σωτήρ, we find ἀοσσητήρ (of 
Apollo: Callimachus, HApollo 104), βοαθόος, ‘ally’, lit. “he who comes 
running with a loud shout’ (of Asklepios, Isyllos no. 6.4, 1. 65), ἁμύντωρ 
(of Athena and Zeus, Od. 16.261), ἐπαμύντωρ (ibid. 263), σύμμαχος 
(of Aphrodite, Sappho 1, 28), and ὄνειαρ at line 16 of the present text. 
The range of corresponding adjectives is even wider (e.g. ἀλεξίκακος, 
ἀλεξίπονος, ἀλεξίμορος. ἀρωγός etc.). 


9. We suggest πᾶ[σαν κρυ-] instead of Peek's πᾶ[σαν καὶ σο-] which, 
assuming τ]έχνην scans »—, contains one syllable too many. As the lines 
vary in length it is impossible to determine how many letters are miss- 
ing after na[.... Woodhead thought three letters could have followed πα 
©, which suits our conjecture. — That the medical expertise imparted to 
Asklepios by Cheiron in his cave was secret is indicated both by the re- 
mote location and by the initiatory character of Asklepios' departure from 
Society for special instruction at the hands of a legendary sage. The se- 
cret character of a youth's education by Cheiron is further illustrated by 
the case of Iason in Pindar P 3.45-6 and 4.101-5, where the infant Iason is 
entrusted to Cheiron and his daughters for twenty years of upbringing in 
total isolation from society (102 ἀντρόθε, cf. 76 αἰπεινῶν ἀπὸ σταθμῶν). 


10. Κένταυρος. For this bald appellation of Cheiron cf. Pindar P 3.45. 


12. κοσμήτορε. Podaleirios and Machaon fight on the Achaean side in 
the Trojan war and have warrior characteristics as well as superior knowl- 
edge in treating wounds: cf. Edelstein ὅς Edelstein (1945, II 2ff.). Askle- 
pios himself is called a κοίρανε λαῶν, ‘leader of men’, in the Epidaurian 
morning-song (no. 7.6, 1), and Isyllos sees no difficulty in attributing heal- 
ing powers to Asklepios as well as the capacity to lead an army to victory 
(no. 6.4, |. 65ff.). 


12. The list of Asklepios' male and female children corresponds exactly 
with the version of the paean Erythraeus from Dion (no. 6.1.2, 2), whilst 
the Erythraean version omits Akeso (for Asklepios' children see vol. I 
p. 210f.). Pardo suggests (118 and n. 32) that Akeso is a specifically Attic 
deity, included in a revised Athenian version of the Erythraean paian which 
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served as Makedonikos’ model. That Asklepios’ daughters are personifi- 
cations of words denoting health or things conducive to health is obvious 
(cf. Pardo ad loc.). The prayer in Herodas Mim. 4 (no. 6.6) shows Askle- 
pios in a similar cluster of related deities, to all of whom the petitioner 
for health prays. There Asklepios touches Hygieia with his right hand, 
expressing their close rapport. Asklepios and his family provide a good 
example of polytheistic prayer, in which the suppliant is not content with 
addressing one deity but prefers to cast his net of prayer wide in the hope 
of encompassing all possible sources of strength. 


15. ἀριπρέπτωι, hap. leg. but with close relatives: cf. Pardo ad loc. HHAph- 
rod. 103 ἀριπρεπέ”; Aesch. Suppl. 721 εὔπρεπτος. 


17. Pardo ad loc. suggests that the position of σὴν σοφίαν where it looks 
like the object of δίδου but is syntactically object of ἡμνοῦντας, may be 
deliberate. Cf. no. 6.1, 1. 22 δὸς 8’ ἡμᾶς χαίροντας.... 


18. σὺν τερπνοτάτηι Ὑγιείαι. Health is, of course, pleasant in itself 
but Ariphron’s paian to health (no. 6.3) emphasizes the point that no other 
benefit (wealth, children, sex etc.) is pleasurable without health. Pardo 
cites Critias fr. 4, 20 Diehl: τὴν τερπνοτάτην te θεῶν θνητοῖς Ὕγίειαν. 


19. For the prayer cf. Limenios’ paian to Apollo (no. 2.6.2) 34. One notes 
the public character of Makedonikos’ paian despite his personal ‘calling’ 
to hymn Asklepios, and the prayer for Athens despite the author’s place of 
origin. No doubt the Athenian authorities had ‘commissioned’ the poem 
and paid for its inscription. 


ἐπερχόμενος, ‘visiting’. Slightly surprising as, of all Olympians, Askle- 
pios tended to be regarded as residing at his cult centre, not as temporary 
visitor from Olympos. ἐπιν(ε)ίσομαι is used similarly in the paean Ery- 
thraeus (πο. 6.1.2) from Dion |. 19. The Philinna papyrus with magical in- 
cantations for health includes the entreaty to a god to help by σαῖς ἐφόδοις 
πρ[οσι]ών, ‘coming with your visitations’ (see p. 256). 


20. ἀπέρυκε νόσους. Our conjecture avoids the metrical problem of the 
transmitted text (anépuxe νούσους = vy—v——) and involves a perfectly 
acceptable Attic form, νόσους, in an Attic inscription. Dittenberger’s 
ἀπερύχε(ο) involves an unattested middle form; Peek resorts to transposi- 
tion, νούσους δ᾽ ἀπέρυκε. 
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Dittenberger /G III i, 171; Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca 1027. 
Studies: Maas (1933, 151ff.). 


Ἀγαθῆι Τύχηι 
Ἔγρεο Παιήων Ἀσκληπιέ, κοίρανε λαῶν, 
Λητοΐδου σεμνῆς τε Κορωνίδος ἠπιόφρων παῖ. 
ὕμνον ἀπὸ βλεφάρων σκεδάσας εὐχῶν ἐπάκουε 
σῶν μερόπων, οἳ πολλὰ γεγηθότες ἱλάσκονται 
5 σὸν σθένος, ἠπιόφρων Ἀσκληπιέ, πρῶτον Ὑγείαν. 
ἔγρεο xal τεὸν ὕμνον ἰὴ iè κέκλυθι χαίρων. 


6 corr. Maas: χαιρε lap 


Metre: dactylic hexameters. 


Notes 


1 ἔγρεο. It may surprise us that the god has to be woken up, but the Greek 
gods had bodily functions since Homer. They eat and drink (ambrosia and 
nectar), may be wounded on the battlefield, have sexual intercourse, and 
feel the need for sleep afterwards (e.g. Zeus Π. 14 after being tactically se- 
duced by Hera); cf. G. Sissa and M. Detienne, La vie quotidienne des dieux 
grecs, Paris 1989 (Eng. tr. Stanford 2000). The women called Thyiades 
(see p. 279) *woke' Dionysos Liknites in a Delphic ritual on Mt. Parnassos 
(Plut. De Is. et Osir. 35: ὅταν αἱ Θυίαδες ἐγείρωσι τὸν Λυκνίτην). 


2 and 5: the repetition of the epithet ἠπιόφρων contains an element of 
prayer: (sc. ‘please, Asklepios, be) merciful’. 


4. µερόπων. In Homer µέροπες means only ‘humans’. With the possessive 
pronoun it intimates that humankind is under the protection of Asklepios. 
It is effective rhetoric to suggest to the god that mortals are *his' and there- 
fore in need of his protection; cf. Ar. Frogs 386 (sc. Demeter) σῶιζε τὸν 
σαυτῆς χορόν. That it was something of a hymnic convention is apparent 
in view of two parodies in Lucian, Podagra 134-5: σοῖς προπόλοις ἵλαος 
ἔλθοις and 193 χλύε σῶν ἱερῶν μερόπων ἐνοπάς. The convention is the 
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basis for Meerwaldt’s conjecture in line 33 of Cleanthes’ hymn to Zeus 
(Mnem. 5, 1952, 8-9): ἀνθρώπους (σοὺς) ῥύου. 


5. πρῶτον is either predicative of σὸν σθένος, as we have translated it, 
or possibly adverbial with ἱλάσκονται with the sense “they ask for health 
first", i.e. first thing in the day (see vol. I on sequence of prayer). 


4-6. γεγηθότες: as Race (1982, 8ff.) correctly states, hymns attempt to 
establish a reciprocal relationship of χάρις with the god: by offering pleas- 
ing, attractive, joyous worship, the devotee hopes the god will be pleased 
and act pleasantly (see vol. I, p. 61). 


7.7 Two hymns to Telesphoros 


Ed. princ.: W. Dittenberger, 7G III i.171. 
Editions and Studies: Kaibel, EG no. 1027; E. Cougny, AP 3, 1890, cap. 
4, 29-31; Maas (1933, 152ff.). 


7.7.1 Hymnl 


Né(ov) ὦ θάλος ἄφθιτον [--υ»-- c. 9 litt.) 
ο] Τελεσφόρε σὰς ἀρετὰς [vy— ο. 15 litt.) 
5ς--ν»] πάνσοφε λυσιπονοι[ 

45  [c. 14 litt. κλει]νὲ δ(ά)ημον [c. 26 litt.] ἀθάνατον 
λαθικηδ[ςο. 15 litt. yAwoou γένη μερόπων 
ἀνεγείρατε ἐκ (κ)αµάτων 
βαρυαλγέα νοῦσον ἀπωσαμένω. 

Παιὰν δὲ Υέγηθεν ἀχειρεχόμης 
10 νέον ἔρνος ἔχων σε, Τελεσφόρε, τὸν περὶ κῆρι φιλεῖ 
xal πολλάκις ἐ[κ β]αθέο[ς] καμάτου 
βροτὸν ἐς φ[άο]ς εὔδ[ι]ον αὐτὸς ἄγων 
μετὰ σοῦ, βαρυαν[. . . Λ]ητοΐδη 
χαῖρέ μοι ὦ ἰώμενος, ὦ 
15. πολύ[τιμ]ε Τελεσφόρε παίζει. 
σὺ δὲ γηθοσύ[νοις] περὶ φαιδρὰ πρόσω- 
πα γέλωτα χέεις ἱεροῖ[σιν.] 


1 Maas 3 e.g. πάνσοφε λυσιπόνοι[ο θεοῦ υἱέ] 4 nos: ενεδεμον lap.: 
δαῖμον Kaibel 7 ἀνεγείρατον conj. Kaibel 10 nos: χηρεσπι lap.: τὸν 
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πέρι χῆρι σέβει vel τίει E. Wolff 11 nos: σ.μναθεου lap.: ἐκ μαλεροῦ conj. 
Ε. Wolff 12 suppl. Maas 14 init. nov. carm. indic. Maas 15 nos: 
παιζις lap. 16 δὲ nos: ye lap. 17 nos: χεις lap. ἱερεῦ[σιν] Maas. 


Metre: anapaestic dimeters acatalectic. 10 is longer as it is transmitted; 
our restoration makes it an acatalectic trimeter. 15 and 17 are catalectic 
dimeters = paroemiac. The poor state of preservation precludes certainty 
in some lines. 


7.7.2 Hymn 2 


Ὑμνέομέν σε uáxap φαεσίµβροτε, δῶτορ ἐάω(ν), 
Παιᾶνος ἵδρυμα, Τελεσφόρε, κλεινὲ δ[άηµο]ν. 
καὶ o’ Ἐπιδαύρϊοι μὲν ἀλεξιχόροισιν ἀοιδαῖς 
γηθόσυνοι μέλπουσιν, ἄναξ, Ἄκεσιν καλέοντες, 

5. οὕνεχ᾽ ἄχος θνητοῖσι φέρεις στυγερῶν ὀδυνάων, 
Κεκροπίδα!ι (ð ἄι)δο]υσι Τελεσφόρον, ἐξότε γαίηι 
νοῦσον ἀπωσάμενος πυρηφόρον ἐς τέλος αὐτοῖς 
εὐτοκίην ταχέως λαθι[κ]ηδέα, δαῖμον, ἔθηκας. 
οὐ μὰν τοῦδε χάριν σε, Τελεσφόρε, ἄιδομεν οἷον, 

10. ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι καὶ Παιᾶνος ἀχειρεχόμου θεραπείαις 
ζωοφόρον τέλεσ᾽ οἶνον ἰὼ μάκαρ αὐτὸς ó Βάκχος. 


I Maas: τωδορελω lap. 2 nos: δ[ιοικῶ]ν Hermann 5 οὐδεταχος lap., 
corr. Hermann 7 nos: πυροφορον lap.: πυροφ(θ)όρον post Hermann Maas 
8 nos: υτοχιην lap.: εὐφορίην Maas λαθικηδέα suppl. Bieber 11 nos: 
eogi. . . .] lap: ζωοφόρον σ᾽ ἔθ[ρεφεν] Kaibel. 


Metre: dactylic hexametres. The lengthening in Ἐπιδαύρῖοι (3) is a sign 
of late composition; likewise πυροφόρον (——vv) in 7 which we have 
corrected, metri gratia, to πυρηφόρον. 


Notes 


Hymn 1 


1. Né(ov) à θάλος, ‘young offshoot’ = ‘child’, see p. 92. The lacuna in 
this line must have contained a genitive of some form of Asklepios’ name. 
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2. σὰς ἀρετάς. The listing of a god’s ἀρεταί, ‘virtues’ or ‘powers’, is a 
common feature in hymns giving rise to the term ‘aretalogy’ (e.g. of Isis); 
note the ancient definition of ὕμνος in vol. I p. 8. 


3. ἀλεξιχόροισιν ἀοιδαῖς. ἀλεξίχορος is hapax, surely not intended as = 
‘warding off choruses’ but rather ‘warding off with choruses’, i.e. the songs 
are sung by choruses to ward off illness. LSJ give ‘helping’ or ‘favouring 
the chorus’ (ἀλέξομαι in sense ‘ward evil from’=‘favour’, ‘protect’). 


8. The dual form refers to Asklepios and Telesphoros. Both Παιάν and 
ἀχειρεχόμης in the following line apply to Asklepios, although they derive 
from Apollo (Maas). We have discussed in vol. I how Asklepios’ cult was 
grafted onto that of Apollo without displacing the root stock. 


10. νέον ἔρνος. For metaphorical ἔρνος, ‘offshoot’, see p. 99. This section 
seems to refer to Telesphoros as the cheeky young son of Asklepios whose 
antics (15: παίζει) cause laughter (17: γέλωτα χέεις). We are reminded 
of other instances of ‘holy’ laughter, e.g. Baubo making Demeter laugh at 
Eleusis (Clem. Alex. Protr. 2.17-18); the Mountain Mother's laughter in 
Eur. Hel. 1349; Zeus' laughter at Hermes' infantile pranks in HHHermes. 
Iakchos' cavorting (παίζειν) is a hallmark of the Eleusinian procession (see 
p. 366). 


περὶ χῆρι φιλεῖς. Cf. II. 13.430 περὶ χῆρι φίλησε. 


11-15. Asklepios dances with joy (15 παίζει) together with his son Tele- 
sphoros every time a patient is successfully “led from acute illness to the 
bright light of day". The construction of Λ]ητοΐδη, vocative, in 13 is dif- 
ficult as it surely must refer to Asklepios rather than Telesphoros, yet its 
position places it closer to the latter. A solution might be to emend to 
Λ]ητοΐδη(ς). nominative subj. of παίζει. The lines give a human touch to 
the poem: the senior surgeon Asklepios and his junior partner (whose task 
itis to bring complete restoration of health) have a moment of spontaneous 
joy and fun together (μετὰ σοῦ... παίζει) after every successful treatment 
of a patient. 


11. ἐ[κ β]αθέο[ς] καμάτου. For this use of βαθύς, ‘acute’, ‘extreme’, cf. 
Theocr. 8.65 8. ὕπνος; Pindar O 2.60 D. μέριμνα; 10.8 B. χρέος; Aesch. 
Suppl. 407 B. φροντίς. For a similar expression with κάµατος cf. Lucian, 
Herm. 71 κάματος ὃ πολύς. κάµατος = ‘illness’ also at Simonides 85.10. 
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14. We mark the unmetrical line as an interjection (similar to that in the 
last line of the second piece ἰὼ μάκαρ). 


Hymn 2 


1 φαεσίµβροτε, cf. Kaibel (1878, no. 1025 line 1) φαεσίμ[βρ]οτε, in an 
address to Apollo. 


δῶτορ ἐάων, cf. e.g. HH 18.12; 29.8. 


2. ἵδρυμα can mean ‘foundation’ or ‘statue’. The primary sense here seems 
to be ‘foundation’ (sc. of/by Asklepios: Παιᾶνος ἵδρυμα); i.e. Telespho- 
ros’ cult is seen as a development, or offshoot of that of Asklepios. On the 
other hand, that a god may be addressed as an ἵδρυμα, points more to the 
meaning ‘cult statue’, recipient of worship. 


δ άηµον. If correct, this word refers to the god’s expertise. Δάημων, (cf. 
ἐδάην) is a Homeric adjective meaning ‘expert’, ‘competent’. 


4. Pausanias 2.11.7 records that Telesphoros was called Akesis at Epidau- 
ros. 


7-11. The Athenians (Κεκροπίδαι) explain Telesphoros' name with refer- 
ence to (1) an abundant and healthy cereal harvest (normally attributed 
in Athenian myth and cult to Demeter and Triptolemos) and (2) wine 
(Dionysos' province). It seems that, at this late stage (1* and 214 c. AD), 
the Athenians deliberately attempted to assimilate the new god Telespho- 
ros with their major existing cults of Demeter and Dionysos. 


7-8. Our correction πυρηφόρον, ‘wheat-bearing’, for the stone's unmetri- 
cal πυροφόρον (—vvv) is paralleled by e.g. Od. 3.495 (πυρηφόρον πεδίον), 
and seems preferable to Hermann's conjecture πυρόφ(θ)ορον, ‘wheat-kill- 
ing’, because the writer is concerned to etymologize Telesphoros’ name 
(πυρηφόρον ἐς τέλος). Maas’ adoption of Hermann’s conjecture com- 
pels him to a further ingenious emendation in the next line (εὐφορίην for 
εὐτοκίην), for which there is no justification, as εὐτοχίη in the sense of 
plant fertility 1s attested (Philo 1.301). 


10-11. This appears to refer to the soothing effects of wine which brings 
on a sense of well-being, and effects a kind of cure for troubles; for the 
thought cf. Pindar Pa 4.25-26 [ε]ἰ καί τι Διω[νύσ]ου ἄρο[υρ]α φέρει / 
βιόδωρον ἁμαχανίας ἄκος, “even if a vineyard does provide life-giving 
relief from despair"; Eur. Ba 280: ὃ παύει... βροτοὺς λύπης; and Xen. 
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Symp. 2.24. On a more grandiose level Dionysos is associated closely 
with the healing god (Paian=Apollo) in Philodamos' Paian to Dionysos 
(no. 2.5). 


Chapter 8 


Hymns in Drama I: Aeschylus 


8.1 Hymns to Zeus in the Suppliants 


8.1.1 Ancestral gods and Zeus 


Text: D.L. Page, OCT (1972), M.L. West, Teubner (1992). 

Commentary: H. F. Johansen & E.W. Whittle, Kgbenhavn (1990) 

Studies: A.F. Garvie, Aeschylus' Supplices: play and trilogy, Cambridge 
(1969); M. Sicherl, ‘Die Tragik der Danaiden', Mus.Helv. 43, 1986, 81- 
110; W. Rosler, ‘Der Schluss der Hiketiden' , RAM 136, 1993, 1-22; A. Som- 
merstein, "The beginning and the end of Aeschylus' Danaid trilogy', Drama, 
3, 1995, 111-135. 


80 


85 


ἀλλὰ θεοὶ γενέται, χλύετ᾽ εὖ τὸ δίκαιον ἰδόντες: ἀντ. 
ἥβαν μὴ τελέον δόντες ἔχειν παρ᾽ αἶσαν, 

ὕβριν δ’ ἐτύμως στυγόντες, 

πέλοιτ᾽ ἂν ἔνδιχοι γάμοις. 

ἔστι δὲ XXX πολέμου τειρομένοις 

βωμὸς ἀρῆς φυγάσιν 

ῥῦμα, δαιμόνων σέβας. 


εὖ θείη Διός, εἰ παναλα- στρ. 
θῶς Διός, ἵμερος. οὐκ εὐθήρατος ἐτύχθη. 

δαυλοὶ γὰρ πραπίδων 

δάσχιοί τε τείνου- 
σιν πόροι, κατιδεῖν ἄφραστοι' 


πίπτει δ᾽ ἀσφαλὲς οὐδ᾽’ ἐπὶ vó- ἀντ. 
τωι, κορυφᾶι Διὸς εἰ χρανθῆι πρᾶγμα τέλειον. 
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88 πάνται τοι φλεγέθει 
κάν σκότωι μελαίναι 
90 ξὺν τύχαι μερόπεσσι λαοῖς. 


96 ἰάπτει δ᾽ ἐλπίδων στρ. 
ap’ ὑψιπύργων πανώλεις βροτούς, 

βίαν δ᾽ οὔτιν᾽ ἐξοπλίζει: 
100 πᾶν ἄπονον δαιμονίων: 

ἥμενος ὃν φρόνηµά πως 

αὐτόθεν ἐξέπραξεν ἔμπας ἑδράνων ἀφ᾽ ἁγνῶν. 


77 θεοὶ Pauw: θεοὶ o. M 80 ἥβαν X, Schütz: ἥβαι M 81 ἐτύμως Mc: 
ἑτοίμως Μ 84 ἀρῆς X Mc: ἄρης M 86 εὖ θείη Hartung: εἰθείη M: ei 
παναλ. Wilam. εὖ παναλ. M 88-90 et 93-5 inter se transposuit Westphal 
96 δ᾽ ἐλπίδων Musgrave: δὲ ἀπιδὼν M 100 πᾶν Labbaeus, ἄπονον Pauw: τὰν 
&xowov M 101 ἥμενος Paley: ἥμενον M ὃν X, Haupt: ἄνω M 103 ἀφ᾽ 
anon. (cf. Σ 102): ἐφ᾽ M 


Metre: dactylo-iambic. For details of scansion see West’s Teubner edi- 
tion. 


Notes 


80. ἥβαν μὴ τελέον δόντες ἔχειν..., ὕβριν δὲ στυγόντες, πέλοιτ᾽ ἂν 
ἔνδυκοι χτλ. The negation uy indicates that the two participial clauses 
have conditional value; the use of the potential opt. + ἄν in the apodosis 
indicates that the state of affairs expressed in the participial clauses is con- 
sidered as (not actual, but) possible by the speakers. The Danaids are con- 
sidering the possibility that the gods have taken a stand about their mar- 
riage. This would fit in with what Rósler and Sommerstein have suggested 
(see our discussion of this passage in vol. I): although the girls have heard 
from their father that the gods are opposed to their marriage and are now 
arguing from this to claim their protection, they use the prudent mode of 
potentiality. With gods and the interpretation of the signs or utterances 
given by them one never knows... 


80. ἥβαν μὴ τελέον δόντες ἔχειν παρ᾽ αἶσαν. Youth (puberty/adolescence) 
up to and including marriage is called ἥβη; its fulfilment, τέλος, is mar- 
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riage. A cult title of Hera Τελεία, ‘of marriage’, is found in hymnic con- 
text: cf. our note on Aristoph. Thesm. 973 (see p. 356). Johansen & Whittle 
explain δόντες ἔχειν by parallels which prove that in Attic idiom δίδωμι 
ἔχειν with a girl as object refers to ‘giving X in marriage’; they take ἥβη as 
a metonymic expression for ‘young girls’, and τέλειον as predicative. The 
phrase nap’ αἶσαν should be given its full meaning ‘against destiny’. The 
Danaids refer to the oracle as they have heard it from their father. In para- 
phrase: “If you do not give the bloom of (our) youth in marriage against 
destiny...” 


82. ἔνδιχοι γάμοι. Our interpretation: “involved in the right (or wrong) of 
(our) marriage" is rather risqué, as we take the dative γάμοις to depend on 
èv- in ἔνδιχος, which is nowhere else attested; but it seems obvious that 
here it is. In his long note on Ag. 977 Fraenkel discusses ἔνδιχος but gives 
no interpretation of the phrase we have here. 


83-85. The gods must see to it that justice is done: the Danaids have 
grounded this claim primarily on the gods’ responsibility for the present 
state of affairs (ἥβαν μὴ τελέον δόντες ἔχειν παρ᾽ αἶσαν); they com- 
pare their own case with asylum in wartime. If the gods save the lives of 
those who have fled to their altars in wartime, they must also now save the 
Danaids. 


84. ἀρῆς explained by the scholion with βλαβῆς. ἁρή is an epic word, 
meaning ‘catastrophe’, ‘perdition’, cf. [liad 14.485 and 18.100, 213 etc.; 
not to be confounded with ἀρά (originally ἀρρά), ‘curse’. 


85. βωμός... δαιμόνων σέβας. Johansen & Whittle argue that this phrase 
must mean ‘altar... place respected by the gods’ (δαιμόνων being subjec- 
tive gen. of σέβεσθαι), as the chorus wants the gods to respect their own 
position as suppliants at the altars of Argos. A ‘theatrical’ objection is that 
at this moment the girls are not yet actually sitting as suppliants: only in 
189-92 does Danaos instruct them to approach the altars of the gods with 
suppliant branches, and at 241-2 Pelasgos observes that they have laid their 
Χλάδοι on the altars xaxà νόμους ἀφικτόρων, ‘according to the ritual of 
suppliants'. A linguistic objection is that normally gods are object, not 
subject of σέβεσθαι (cf. 223). If these objections hold, δαιμόνων σέβας 
explains βωμός “object of the reverence and worship due to the gods”. 
Mazon translates: “l'autel où réside la majesté des dieux". 


86-87. εὖ θείη Διός, εἰ παναλαθῶς Διός, ἵμερος. This reading, first 
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proposed by Wilamowitz, has been adopted by West, not by Johansen & 
Whittle, but their arguments against it (word-order is queer, ἐστι is miss- 
ing, logic faulty) do not convince us. Wilamowitz admits that logically 
one would expect εὖ θήσει Διός, εἰ παναλαθῶς Διός, ἵμερος, as Zeus is 
omnipotent; but — so he continues -- we have here to do not with a logical 
discourse but with a succession of emotional thoughts: first the hopeful 
prayer that Zeus will set things right — then the uncertainty: “does he want 
it?". The crucial question for the girls is whether his will coincides with 
what they want.! 


93-95. The transposition of 88-90 with 93-95 suggested by Westphal has 
been accepted by Page, Johansen & Whittle and West. In the order in 
which the lines have been transmitted in M there is indeed an absolute non 
sequitur from 87 to 88: "Zeus' will is not easy to track down, / it lights 
up even in darkness." Also, coming after 92 the yàp in 93 does not make 
sense: “Whichever matter Zeus ... has decided to fulfil, lands safely, / 
for the paths of his thoughts tend to be overgrown etc.", while it makes 
excellent sense if it comes after 87. 


93-95. δαυλοὶ γὰρ πραπίδων δάσκιοί τε πόροι. "The πραπίδες of Zeus are 
envisaged as a kind of woodland through which stretch invisible paths" (so 
Johansen & Whittle). δαυλός is a synonym of δασύς, ‘thickly wooded’, 
see Radt ad Aesch. fr. 27. 


92. κορυφᾶι Διὸς εἰ χρανθῆι πρᾶγμα τέλειον. Here Aeschylus links his 
Zeus-hymn to the majestic scene described by the poet of the Iliad 1.528- 
530. The affirmative nod of Zeus' head is expression of his will and at the 
same time execution of the deed. The meaning of χραίνω shifts between 
‘decide’, ‘ordain’ and ‘fulfil’, ‘execute’; see Fraenkel’s note on Ag. 369. 


96-97. ἰάπτει δ᾽ ἐλπίδων dg! ὑψιπύργων πανώλεις βροτούς. In Hesiod's 
W&D 5-7 the ‘constructive and destructive’ effects of Zeus’ interventions 
are set side by side. 


99-100. βίαν δ᾽ οὔτιν᾽ ἐξοπλίζει. πᾶν ἄπονον δαιμονίων: ἥμενος ὃν 
φρόνημά... ἐξέπραξεν. According to the Danaids Zeus does not have to 
apply any Bia, violence; he does not even have to move, and remains in 
perfect majesty sitting on his throne; no πόνος, toil or effort is needed for 
his will to be done. This topos is used by poets from Homer and Hesiod 


'"Ob er will, ob sein Wunsch mit dem des Chores zusammenfillt, ist die entscheidende 
Frage.” (Aisch. Interpretationen, Berlin 1914, 30,1). 
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on: Jl. 15.490 and 17.690, W&D 5-7 (see West ad locum) and 379, Theog- 
nis 406; Aesch. Eum. 651. Compare also Xenophanes: ἀλλ᾽ ἀπάνευθε 
πόνοιο νόου φρενὶ πάντα χραδαίνει (B 25) and αἰεὶ δ᾽ ἐν ταὐτῶι μίμνει 
κινούμενος οὐδέν κτλ. (B 26). At the end of the Zeus-hymn in Ag. 182-3 
the chorus describes Zeus’ action in the following terms δαιμόνων δέ που 
χάρις / βίαιος, σέλμα σεμνὸν ἡμένων. There is similarity with Suppl. 
99-100 in the stress on the god ‘sitting’, but difference in the quality of 
Bia: the chorus of the Agamemnon cannot but acknowledge the brutality 
of Zeus’ régime. 


101-102. ὃν φρόνημά πως ἐξέπραξεν ἔμπας. Note the subtle and reverent 
use of noc and ἔμπας. The first indicates that mortals cannot discern pre- 
cisely how Zeus operates, but in some mysterious way they feel his hand. 
With this πως compare που in Ag. 182 quoted in the previous note.” The 
second particle implies that one would tend not to believe in the invisible 
activity of the god, but that even so it works. For a fine analysis of the 
impact of ἔμπας /ἔμπαν see Radt (1958, 200-208, esp. 203). 


8.1.2 ‘Lord of Lords’ 


ἄναξ ἀνάκτων, μακάρων [otp. α΄ 
525 μαχάρτατε καὶ τελέων 

τελειότατον κράτος, ὄλβιε Ζεῦ, 

πιθοῦ τε καὶ γένει σῶι 

ἄλευσον ἀνδρῶν ὕβριν εὖ στυγήσας: 

λίμναι δ᾽ ἔμβαλε πορφυροειδεῖ 
530 τὰν μελανόζυγ᾽ ἄταν. 


τὸ πρὸς γυναικῶν (δ᾽) ἐπιδών, ἰάντ. α΄ 
παλαίφατον ἁμετέρου 
γένους φιλίας προγόνου γυναικὸς 
νέωσον εὔφρον᾽ αἶνον: 
535 γενοῦ πολυμνήστωρ, ἔφαπτορ Ἰοῦς. 
Δίαί τοι γένος εὐχόμεθ᾽ εἶναι 
γᾶς ἀπὸ τᾶσδ᾽ ἐνοίκου. 





>This observation is found already in E. Fraenkel, Kleine Beiträge zur klass. Philologie, 
Rome 1964, 365. Comparing Ag. 182 with Suppl. 101-2, he describes Aeschylus’ language 
as “das ahnungsweise Sprechen von den letzten Geheimnissen". 
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590 τίν᾽ ἂν θεῶν ἐνδικωτέροισιν [στρ. β΄ 
χεκλοίμαν εὐλόγως ἐπ᾽ ἔργοις; 
πατὴρ φυτουργὸς (αὐτὸς) αὐτόχειρ ἄναξ, 
γένους παλαιόφρων μέγας 
τέκτων, τὸ πᾶν μῆχαρ, οὔριος Ζεύς. 


595 ὑπ᾽ ἀρχᾶι δ᾽ οὔτινος θοάζων [avt. β΄ 
τὸ μεῖον κρεισσόνων χρατύνει: 
οὔτινος ἄνωθεν ἡμένου σέβει κράτη, 
πάρεστι δ᾽ ἔργον ὡς ἔπος 
σπεῦσαι. τί τῶνδ᾽ οὐ Διὸς φέρει φρήν; 


527 γένει σῶι Lobeck: γενέσθω M 531] (8) Wecklein 532-3 ἁμετέρου 
γένους Weil: -pov γένος M 535 ἔφαπτορ Askew: ἐφάπτωρ M 536 Δῖαι 
Pauw: δίας M 537 ἐνοίκου Headlam: ëvoixor M (538-89) 592 (αὐτὸς) 
αὐτόχειρ κτλ. Voss: (αὐτὸς 6) πατὴρ φυτουργὸς Heimsoeth 595 ὑπ᾽ ἀρχᾶι 
Blaydes: ὑπ᾽ ἀρχᾶς M 596 χρεισσόνων X: κρεῖσσον Qv M 597 κράτη Voss: 
κάτω M 599 ti τῶνδ᾽ οὐ Διὸς Keck: τι τῶν δούλιος M 


Metre In the pair of stanzas 524-37 the rhythm opens (chor)iambic and 
switches to a flow of dactyls in 525-6 to describe Zeus’ invincible superi- 
ority; this process is more or less repeated in lines 527-9; a catalectic colon 
marks the end. The second pair of stanzas 590-99 is iambo-trochaic. 


524-530=53 1-537 


ν-ω----υῳ-- ia ch 
525 uuu uu vD 
v—vv—vv—v—— vDèali 
payee ia ba/ia^ 
ν-ν------ω--ω---- ᾖ - [1 
ον 4da 
530 —vv—v—— ar || 


590-594= 595-599 
590 TEREE ia^ ith 
TEE ia^ ith || 
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xwuu-—u-—u—v—uv-—  jatrim 
youn ia dim 
«-e-—e-e-- iaiki] 


Notes 


524-6. ἄναξ ἀνάκτων, μακάρων μακάρτατε καὶ τελέων τελειότατον 
κράτος. This type of expression, almost unknown in Greek, is frequent in 
Persian, Egyptian and Semitic? phrases with elative or superlative force; 
it is often used to address/praise kings or gods. In the first instance, ἄναξ 
ἀνάκτων, the audience may have understood the genitive as gen. of the 
object ruled: ‘Lord over lords’, in the second and third case, the genitives 
μακάρων and τελέων can only have been understood as partitive. See 
Johansen & Whittle ad loc. -- This elaborate invocation serves a point 
which will be insisted upon again in the last stanza of this hymn, viz. that 
Zeus is more powerful than any other divine agency. 


525-6. τελέων τελειότατον κράτος. If one takes τελέων as the gen. plur. 
of the noun τέλος, and τελειότατον χράτος as a periphrasis of τέλος, 
‘authority’, then the entire expression = ‘supreme authority’. But it is 
equally possible (so Johansen & Whittle) to take τελέων as the gen. plur. 
of the adjective τέλε(ι)ος. Aesch. uses both forms of the adjective almost 
indiscriminately (probably metrical considerations determine the choice). 
As for the meaning of τέλε(ι)ος, in his Lex. Aesch. Radt distinguishes two 
possibilities, a passive and an active one: ad finem perductus and ad finem 
perducens. Here it is certainly the active one; in several other instances 
Aesch. uses τέλειος to qualify gods, Zeus especially: Seven 167, Ag. 973 
and 1432, Eum. 28 and 382. Cf. also Seven 116 ἀλλ᾽ ὦ Ζεῦ πάτερ nav- 
τελές. In a verbose paraphrase: “most effective power of all those who 
have power to fulfil their will..." 


526. ὄλβιε Ζεῦ. Either Zeus as the chief of the gods, who are μάκαρες, 
blessed and happy one and all; or, alternatively he who gives wealth and 
happiness to people cf. Od. 6.188-9, Hesiod, W& D 281. 


?Eg. in the Hebrew Bible ‘El-Elohim’ (= ‘god of gods’, Psalm 50.1), ‘Qadesh- 
haqadashim' (=‘holy of holies’, the most holy place, 1 Kings 8.6) and ‘Shir-hashirim’ 
(z'song of songs’, title of the book Song of Solomon). 

“This is the interpretation preferred by Waanders in his monograph on ΤΈΛΟΣ, 
TEAEQ (Amsterdam 1983), p. 98 with note 31. 
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527-8. γένει σῶι ἄλευσον ἀνδρῶν ὕβριν. Aesch. occasionally uses forms 
of the active verb ἀλεύω, ‘fend off’, ‘keep away’, exclusively in imperative 
forms adressed to gods: Seven 88 and 141, Prom. 567, and here. ἄλευσον 
γένει σῶι is a construction like ἀμύνω τινί. 


530. τὰν μελανόζυγ᾽ ἄταν. A case of abstractum pro concreto. In the 
eyes of the chorus the suitors are full of violence, ὕβρις, and infatuation, 
ἄτα. Therefore the ship which carries them and which the Danaids wish 
will sink into the sea is here referred to as being ἅτα itself. The benches, 
ζυγά, are black, not because they are tarred or because they carry black 
rowers, but because ‘black’ evokes misery, death, catastrophe; cf. Agam. 
710-1 μελαίνας ἅτας. 


535-7. The Danaids list, once more, their manifold claims: Zeus must 
remember them, πολυμνήστωρ: by his touch, ἔφαπτορ Ἰοῦς, he fathered 
Epaphos; Epaphos, in turn, is the great-grandfather of the Danaids, and 
that is why they claim to be ‘Zeus’ own’ by birth: Δῖαι γένος εὐχόμεθ) 
εἶναι. They continue their song with a lyric narration of all this (538-589). 


590ff. At the end of this narrative they insist on the force of their argu- 
ments: “Whom of the gods can I reasonably invoke, arguing from claims 
more just?” 


592. A supplement is needed to restore responsion, as 595 is a lyric iambic 
trimeter. Heimsoeth’s has been adopted by West who refers to the scholion 
αὐτὸς 6 πατὴρ φυτουργὸς τοῦ γένους. We prefer Voss’ on the strength 
of the arguments given by Johansen & Whittle, one of them being that the 
scholion gives precisely a prosaic word-order. 


594. τὸ πᾶν μῆχαρ, οὔριος Ζεύς. In their note on 592-4 Johansen & Whit- 
tle argue that these words are the predicate in the long nominal sentence 
which begins with πατήρ. This seems to be the correct approach: in terms 
of functional grammar Zeus’ status as father of the Danaids is TOPIC of 
this sentence (from 533); that he should be their saviour is its FOCUS. 
The noun μῆχαρ. ‘means’, ‘remedy’, ‘expedient’, is a vox aeschylea: it 
occurs in this tragedy 394 and here, Prom. 606, Ag. 199. Other poets pre- 
fer μῆχος. More prosaic is µηχάνη, which in some but not all instances 
means ‘artificial means’, ‘contrivance’, hence also ‘machine’. There was 
a cult of Ζεὺς Μαχανεύς in Argos (SIG 56 B5, an inscription dated to 
+450 B.C., and Paus. 2.22.3); in Megalopolis both Aphrodite and Athena 
were worshipped with the title Μαχανιτίς (Paus. 8.31.6 and 36.5). If the 
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Danaids here pray that in the end Zeus will be τὸ πᾶν μῆχαρ, they mean 
to say that in every respect he will be for them expedient, deliverance, lib- 
eration. Pausanias’ explanation of the title given to Athena in Megalopolis 
ὅτι βουλευμάτων ἐστὶν ἡ θεὸς παντοίων xal ἐπιτεχνημάτων εὑρέτις 
reads like a scholion to Suppl. 594. — Ζεὺς οὔριος began, πο doubt, as a 
metaphorical epithet ‘giving fair wind’ = ‘cherishing’, ‘favouring’. Later 
it became also a cult title. 


595. θοάζων Johansen & Whittle argue, plausibly, that one should take 
this as part. of θοάζω, ‘speed’, ‘hurry’ (cognate with θοός, θέω); not of the 
rare homonym θοάζω, ‘sit’, attested only in Soph. OT 2 and Empedokles B 
3.8. The opening scene of Prom. gives a good example of a lower divinity 
having to hurry in order to execute the commands of Zeus. There Kratos 
urges Hephaistos to get on with his smith’s job and to chain Prometheus to 
the rock: οὕχουν ἐπείξηι τῶιδε δεσμὰ περιβαλεῖν, / ὡς uf, o’ ἐλινύοντα 
(tarrying) προσδερχθῆι πατήρ; (52-53). 

599. ti τῶνδ᾽ οὐ Διὸς φέρει φρήν; It is West's merit to have unearthed 
Keck’s obscure emendation which gives perfect sense and is paleographi- 
cally (A — A) as close to M as one could wish. West refers to 823 and Ag. 
1488. 


8.2 Zeus in the Agamemnon 


82.1 ‘Zeus, whoever he may be’ 


Aeschylus Agamemnon 160-84 

Editions and Studies: Groeneboom (1944), Fraenkel (1950), Denniston- 
Page (1957), Thomson (1966). Most recent edition of the text: West 
(1991). P.M. Smith, ‘On the hymn to Zeus in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon’, 
1980; M. Weglage, ‘Leid und Erkenntnis: Zum Zeus-Hymnus im ais- 
chyleischen Agamemnon’, Hermes 119, 1991, 265-81. 


160 Ζεύς, ὅστις ποτ᾽ ἐστίν, εἰ τόδ᾽ aù- [στρ. β΄ 
τῶι φίλον χεκλημένωι, 
τοῦτό νιν προσεννέπω: 
οὐκ ἔχω προσεικάσαι 
πάντ᾽ ἐπισταθμώμενος 
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165 πλὴν Διός, εἰ τὸ μάταν ἀπὸ φροντίδος ἄχθος 
χρὴ βαλεῖν ἐτητύμως. 


οὔδ᾽ ὅστις πάροιθεν ἦν μέγας ἰάντ. β΄ 
παμμάχωι θράσει βρύων, 
170 οὐδὲ λέξεται πρὶν ὤν' 
ὅς τ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἔφυ, τριακ- 
τῆρος οἴχεται τυχών: 
Ζῆνα δέ τις προφρόνως ἐπινίκια χλάζων 
115. τεύξεται φρενῶν τὸ πᾶν, 


τὸν φρονεῖν βροτοὺς ὁδώ- (στρ. γ΄ 
σαντα, τὸν πάθει μάθος 
θέντα χυρίως ἔχειν. 
στάζει δ᾽ ἀνθ’ ὕπνου πρὸ καρδίας 
180 μνησιπήμων πόνος: xal παρ᾽ ἄ- 
κοντας ἦλθε σωφρονεῖν. 
δαιμόνων δέ που χάρις 
βίαιος σέλμα σεμνὸν ἡμένων. 


165 τὸ Pauw: τόδε MVF: γε Tricl. 170 οὐδὲ λέξεται Ahrens: οὐδὲν λέξαι 
ΜΝΕ, οὐδέν τι λέξαι Tricl. 171 ὅς v Haupt: ὃς 8’ 2 177 τὸν Schiitz: 
τῷ Ω 179 ἄνθ᾽ ὕπνου Emperius: ëv θ᾽ ὕπνωι Ω 182 δέ που FTricl.: δὲ 
ποῦ MV 183 βίαιος Turnebus: βιαίως 0. 


Notes 


The opening lines of this hymn illustrate the point made in vol. I (p. 52f.) 
that for the Greeks it was of the utmost importance to find the right name(s) 
for a god. Relevant parallels are Heraclitus fr. 32 ëv τὸ σοφὸν μοῦνον 
λέγεσθαι οὐκ ἐθέλει xal ἐθέλει Ζηνὸς ὀνόματι, and Eur. Troades 884-8: 


ὦ γῆς ὄχημα κἀπὶ γῆς ἔχων ἕδραν 

ὅστις ποτ᾽ εἶ σύ, δυστόπαστος εἰδέναι, 
Ζεύς, εἴτ᾽ ἀνάγκη φύσεως εἴτε νοῦς βροτῶν. 
προσηυξάμην σε: πάντα γὰρ δι᾽ ἀψόφου 
βαίνων χελεύθου κατὰ δίκην τὰ θνήτ᾽ ἄγεις. 
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Also Eur. fr. 480, 877, 941; Plato Philebus 12c Ἀφροδίτην ὅπηι ἐχείνηι 
φίλον, ταύτηι προσαγορεύω, and Plato Cratylus 4006. -- It is proba- 
bly deliberate that Ouranos and Kronos are not given any names. Their 
anonymity as fallen deities contrasts with the careful, even cautious, ad- 
dress of the supreme reigning deity Zeus. 


161. χεχλημένωι: while καλεῖσθαι can of course mean ‘be invoked, 
called upon’, perfect χεχλῆσθαι refers almost technically to ‘having a 
fixed name’; it is used to denote the ‘authentic’ and eternal names of the 
gods, e.g. A. Eum. 417, Plato Crat. 404b, Eur. Hipp. 2 (and of other perma- 
nent names, e.g. places); cf. C.J. Ruijgh in Bremer et al. (1976, 333-95). 


162. τοῦτό νιν: for the double accusative cf. Ζῆνα ἐπινίκια κλάζων in 
174; for προσεννέπω with double acc. Fraenkel adduces Ag. 1291 and 
Cho. 110. 


163-165. Fraenkel paraphrases as question-and-answer: τίνι τὸν Ala 
μάλιστα εἰκάζω; οὐδένι πλὴν Διός, and translates “I have nothing where- 
to to liken him” but DP rightly object that this is not in the Greek. Rather, 
the verb εἰκάζω, ‘liken to’, is part of the chorus’ reflection on the dif- 
ficulty of naming accurately the highest power in the universe: “I do not 
know how else to approximate to (sc. what I was just talking about, namely 
‘Zeus’).” Aeschylus seems here to anticipate the realization in later phi- 
losophy and theology that mortal man can (and does in vain) speak about 
God - and even address him — in metaphors only. All he says is inadequate, 
untrue. This is called ‘negative theology’. Man can only call God’s name, 
but does not, and cannot, know whether it pleases God. 


164. ἐπισταθμώμενος: this verb, derived from στάθμη ‘measure’, ‘rule’, a 
predominantly Ionic word (cf. LSJ: Hdt, Hippocr.), derives from the practi- 
cal world of builders, merchants, physicians, who typically scrutinize ma- 
terials and measurements before deciding upon a precise course of action. 


165. The metrical shift in this line serves a poetical purpose: metre and 
religious rhetoric go hand in hand. The parodos has so far consisted of 
an extended narrative, first from 40 in anapaests, then from 104 in lyric 
dactyls. In 160 the chorus interrupts the narrative for a tormented medita- 
tion, for which the poet has chosen a hesitant trochaic metre. Then in this 
line, 165, one is surprised by a free flow of dactyls: Aeschylus may have 


wished to convey the feeling of liberation and relief deriving from faith in 
Zeus. 
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165-166. Combine ἀπὸ.. .βαλεῖν and τὸ μάταν... ἄχθος. In Aeschylus 
the words μάτην, μάταιος are used to refer to “the vanity and illusion 
of those who deny existing values and powers", as Fraenkel points out, 
referring to Seven 438, 422 (Kapaneus) and Prom. 329 and 999 (see below 
p. 262). 


168-172 contain an oblique reference to Hesiod's succession myth, which 
describes Zeus' acquisition of power following the fallen dynasties of Oura- 
nos and Kronos. For a similar veiled reference to a well-known myth (in 
this case that of Bellerophon, Pegasos and the Chimaira — none of whom 
is named), see Eur. Jon 202-4. 


169. βρύων has connotations of vegetative richness, cf. the note to line 22 
of the Cretan Zeus-hymn (no. 1.1). Thus it may refer to the elementary and 
irresistible power of that first period, when Ouranos and Gaia reigned. 


170. λέξεται (medium for passive) is the best solution for the transmitted 
οὐδὲν λέξαι; cf. |. 581 of this play, χάρις τιμήσεται; Eur. Phaethon 244 
(Diggle) ὑμνήσηι, “you will be celebrated’. 


170 and 172. In both cases the participle bears much weight in the utter- 
ance as a whole. 


174. κλάζων denotes a strong, unpolished way of raising one's voice; see 
LSJ s.v. The expression ἐπινίκια κλάζων is roughly equivalent to (e.g.) 
ὑμνῶν, and has Ζῆνα as its object. "It is not uncommon, especially in 
elevated language, for a periphrasis consisting of a verb and direct object, 
itself to be regarded as equivalent to a transitive verb and govern in turn an 
additional accusative.” So R. Renehan, Studies in Greek Texts, Gottingen 
1976, 51, who offers a series of striking parallels for this phenomenon. 


176. φρονεῖν = σωφρονεῖν (181). The word in which the entire weight of 
this stanza comes together is put in the first place. In prose the word-order 
might have been: τὸν βροτοὺς ὁδώσαντα ὥστε φρονεῖν. 


177. τὸν πάθει: The emendation of Schutz and Porson has the advantage 
of assuming less sophistication in Aeschylus’ syntax (the subordination 
of θέντα to ὁδώσαντα is intricate) and giving the line an extra sonority. 
Fraenkel retains the MSS reading here? — In order to inculcate the lesson 





Ἧς paraphrases: "through the πάθος appropriate to any given µάθος”. For the preg- 
nant use of the definite article he compares Democritus 68 B 182 DK: τὰ μὲν καλὰ 
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the poet has chosen the rare word µάθος (before Aesch. attested only in 
Alc. fr. 371) beside πάθος. The scholiast adduces βλέπος and ῥέος which 
are used by Aristophanes and Aeschylus respectively as alternatives for 
βλέμμα and ῥεῦμα. 


178. κυρίως ἔχειν is not identical to κύριον εἶναι. Zeus has given this 
rule a ‘status of validity’. Before him, in the age of Kronos, the earth of 
her own accord gave fruits; there was neither toil nor trouble, and humans 
led an easy and carefree life, cf. Hesiod W&D 109-119. Zeus has done 
two things: he brought ‘suffering’ and ‘learning’ into the world, and estab- 
lished (θέντα) a causal relation between them.® 


179. ἀνθ) ὕπνου: the idea of painful emotion occupying a man's heart 
instead of sleep had already been expressed by the Watchman: ἔχω εὐνὴν 
ὀνείροις οὐκ ἐπισχοπουμένην / ἐμήν φόβος γὰρ ἀνθ᾽ ὕπνου παρασ- 
τατεῖ (13-14). 


180. καὶ ‘even’: the particle is not coordinative or additive here, but em- 
phatic. 


180-181. δέ που... βίαιος. We prefer to read δέ που with F and Tricl. and 
to accept Turnebus’ βίαιος. West follows Pope (JHS 94, 1974, 100ff.) in 
preferring δὲ not (TF), and retaining βιαίως (all MSS). The main difficulty 
with the interrogative ποῦ is that the hymn does not in any way prepare us 
for the chorus voicing at the end an indignant or desperate question. On 
the contrary, in 165-166 they state that for them Zeus is the only source 
of relief in this world, and in 174-175 they agree with anybody who ea- 
gerly proclaims Zeus’ victory’. If one reads the indefinite xou here, the 
reverence and resignation expressed by it finds a close parallel in A. Suppl. 
101 (Ζεὺς) ἥμενος ὃν φρόνηµά πως αὐτόθεν ἐξέπραξεν ἑδράνων ag’ 





χρήματα τοῖς πόνοις ἢ μάθησις ἐξεργάζεται, “learning produces the precious things 
in life by the corresponding pains". But if one reads τῶι πάθει the definite article comes 
first, before the µάθος to which it is supposed to refer back. 

$Cf. A. Sommerstein, Πάθος and μάθος before Zeus’, in: H.D. Jocelyn (ed.), Tria 
Lustra: essays and notes presented to John Pinsent, Liverpool 1993, 109-114. 

"One could also point out that in his other plays, especially Suppl. (86-102, 524-530, 
590-600), Aeschylus gives his chorus comparable prayers to almighty Zeus without any- 
thing like protest or despair. This point, however, leads to the Prom.: in that play we see 
the hero protesting against Zeus from the beginning to the end. To this one can answer that 
this tragedy, in order to have any dramatic effect at all, requires a fierce polarity between 
the Titan and Zeus, or one can side with those who hold that Prom. is not by Aeschylus; 
cf. the recent discussion in West's Studies in Aeschylus, Stuttgart 1990, pp. 50-72. 
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ἀγνῶν. — βιαίως is problematic too: ‘violently’ as adverb with ‘sitting’ is 
paradoxical; compare e.g. ‘colourless green ideas sleep furiously’, Chom- 
sky’s example given to show the difference between grammaticality and 
semantic acceptability. But the expression χάρις βίαιος, ‘violent grace’ 
is a perfectly acceptable poetic juxtaposition (oxymoron) like ‘sweet thun- 
der’. The tone of the last sentence of the hymn is one of understanding and 
resignation, and not of protest or despair. 


181. δαίμονες: the plural has puzzled more than one reader. It probably 
refers to Zeus who has organized the present state of affairs together with 
the other Olympian gods, giving each their area and share of power. Hesiod 
explained this in great detail in his Theogony.? Apart from this general 
consideration two more specific explanations for the plural can be taken 
from the Oresteia itself. From the outset Agamemnon has experienced the 
plurality of gods in a most painful way: Zeus has ordered the Atreidae to 
punish Paris and the Trojans (Ag. 60-68), and now Artemis (131-145) is 
angry with them for doing this even before they set foot on Trojan soil. 
And at the end of the Eumenides when from the whole tragic complex 
something new and good emerges for Athens, there is again a plurality of 
gods at work: Athena, Apollo and the Eumenides. 


183. σέλμα σεμνὸν ἡμένων: this expression confirms the point made in 
the previous note, viz. that Zeus is the centre of attention notwithstanding 
the plural. The Mediceus scholiast points the way: σέλµα τὸν ζυγόν' 
ὑψίζυγος γὰρ ὃ Ζεύς. The epithet is indeed applied to Ζεύς or Κρονίδης 
by Homer (1 4.166, 7.69, 11.543 and 18.185) and by Hesiod (W&D 18 
and fr. 343.9). On this epic phrase Ζεὺς ὑψίζυγος an explicit comment 
is given by the scholiast on Eur. Phoen. 75: ἐπὶ γὰρ τοῦ ὑψίστου ζυγοῦ 
καθήμενος ó χυβερνήτης περιφέρει τοὺς οἴαχας. The supreme god sits 
on the helmsman's bench and holds the steering oar. In Ag. 663-66 Tyche 
sits in Agamemnon's ship at the helm and saves it from wreck. 


Here the hymn ends, and the chorus switches back to its narrative. The 
hymn is complete in itself: after the ἐπίκλησις (160-162) comes the εὖλο- 
yla (163-183) which relates Zeus’ coming to power (168-175), and the -- 
ultimately — positive effects of his dominion over man (176-183). There 





‘In reading and interpreting 180-181 in this way we follow Mazon, Groeneboom, 
Conacher. 

?For the thesis that Aeschylus’ thought and poetry was influenced profoundly by Hes- 
iod, see F., Solmsen’s Hesiod and Aeschylus, Ithaca 1940, 
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is no εὐχή: it is too late to pray for Agamemnon now (at the moment of 
speaking, he has already sacrificed his daughter and gone to Troy with the 
host of the Achaeans), and the Chorus are not, at this moment, asking a 
favour for themselves. 


8.2.2 ‘Almighty Zeus and friendly Night’ 
Ag. 355-384 


355 © Ζεῦ Βασιλεῦ xai Νὺξ φιλία 
μεγάλων κόσμων κτεάτειρα, 
Hv ἐπὶ Τροίας πύργοις ἔβαλες 
στεγανὸν δίκτυον ὡς μήτε μέγαν 
μήτ᾽ οὖν νεαρῶν tiv’ ὑπερτελέσαι 

360 μέγα δουλείας 
γάγγαμον ἄτης παναλώτου: 
Δία τοι ξένιον μέγαν αἰδοῦμαι 
τὸν τάδε πράξαντ᾽, ἐπ᾽ Ἀλεξάνδρωι 
τείνοντα πάλαι τόξον, ὅπως ἂν 

365 μήτε πρὸ καιροῦ μήθ᾽ ὑπὲρ ἄστρων 
βέλος ἠλίθιον σκήψειεν. 


365 ὑπέραστρον Auratus, Wilam. 


Metre Anapaests, comparable to the opening of the Danaids prayer in 
Suppl. 625-630, where they also lead in to the stasimon proper, and to Cho 
855-868. Fraenkel observes that such an anapaestic lead-in to a stasimon 
is a form 'apparently peculiar to early tragedy'. Anapaestic cult hymns 
appear to have been extremely rare, although Polykrates ap. Athen. iv 139e 
describes anapaestic paians sung by a boys' chorus to Apollo on the second 
day of the Spartan Hyakinthia festival. 


Notes 


355. ὦ Ζεῦ Βασιλεῦ. Fraenkel comments: “It seems probable that A. 
has borrowed this form of invocation from Attic everyday speech in which 
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it seems to have been used under stress of marked excitement". Six oc- 
currences in Aristophanes reflect the emotional agitation of the speaker: 
“the emotions conveyed by the expression — astonishment, pain, fear — are 
in every case particularly strong" (Clouds 2, 153; Wasps 625; Birds 222; 
Frogs 1278; Plut. 1095). Here the chorus is expressing its great relief, if 
anything. 


Νὺξ... ἔβαλες. Night (metaphorically) ‘throws a net’ over Troy, that 15, 
the Greeks invade Troy under cover of dark; cf. 826, where the nocturnal 
eruption of the Trojan Horse is described. The chorus in Euripides, Hec. 
914-932 sing of how Troy was taken by night; the chorus women describe 
how they were just going to bed, letting their hair down in front of the 
bedroom mirror preparatory to falling into bed, when the alarm was raised. 
At Eur. Tro. 542f., night plays a different róle in the same story: the Trojans 
celebrate the dedication of the Horse to Athena with nocturnal choruses. 
At Aesch. Suppl. 86-90 the chorus avows that Zeus’ will “flames at night 
as well with black fate”. 


355. Νὺξ φιλία. Night is only friendly (in this case) from a Greek point 
of view. She is not a goddess enjoying cult worship, though well suited to 
poetic apostrophe, e.g. Eur. Or. 174-181, where the chorus invoke πότνια, 
πότνια νύξ to ‘come from Erebos’ to Agamemnon’s house to soothe the 
raving Orestes. The traditional ability of night to quieten mortal troubles 
by sleep (in the same Euripides passage: ὑπνοδότειρα τῶν πολυπόνων 
βροτῶν, “giver of sleep to troubled mortals”), is given a different angle by 
Aeschylus here: night lulled the Trojans to sleep only to betray their city 
to the enemy. 


356. μεγάλων κόσμων κτεάτειρα. Triclinius explained the expression 
as follows: ἥτις τὰ κτέανα xoi τὰ κτήματα xal τοὺς μεγάλους ἡμῖν 
παρέδωχας κόσμους τῶν Τρώων. Fraenkel (and others) follows Triclin- 
ius’ explanation; he derives the hapax κτεάτειρα from κτεατίζω, ‘acquire’ 
(e.g. Call. Ait. fr. 75.47). The chorus are, then, expressing their sponta- 
neous jubilation that Zeus and Night have enabled the Greeks to capture 
Troy by night and acquire its ‘great treasures’ (κόσμων). Others see in the 
line a reference to the ‘great glories’ of the night sky, i.e. its stars (so Head- 
lam, Page), but this interpretation places considerable strain on χτεάτειρα. 
Even if we reject the cosmic dimension of night as uppermost in this pas- 
sage, Aeschylus’ choice of words seems calculated to recall the power of 
Night in ‘engendering’ the kosmos, familiar from e.g. Hesiod Th 124-5. 
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358. δίκτυον, 361 γάγγαμον. For the image of the net Fraenkel refers to Z. 
5.487 (ὡς ἀψῖσι λίνου ἁλόντε πανάγρου), where Sarpedon warns Hector 
to be vigilant night and day lest they be caught in an ‘all-encompassing 
net’ and Troy sacked. Fraenkel: “What in a particular emergency had been 
feared by an ally of the Trojans is now turned into a terrible reality by the 
sentence of Zeus". Fraenkel goes on to consider the point whether the net 
envisaged by Aeschylus is more likely to have been a fishnet or a hunter's 
net; he prefers the latter, a view disputed (correctly, in our view) by H. 
Lloyd Jones, 'Agamemnonea', HSCP 73, 1969, 98-99, with reference to 
Babrius fr. 4, which describes how small fishes manage to slip through the 
mesh of a trawlnet, whereas the big fish are hauled into the boat. One 
might consider the further argument that trawlnets can be laid by night (cf. 
Ev. Luke 5.5), whereas hunting nets on land cannot be used at night. 


363. Δία Ἐένιον, "Zeus, god of (the rules of) guest-friendship", frequently 
invoked in this play (e.g. 61-2; 704) as the god responsible for avenging 
Paris’ offence against the rules of hospitality (cf. 701-2 τραπέζας ἀτίμ- 
wow). The claim goes back to //. 13.624-27, where Menelaos accuses the 
Trojans of having offended Zeus Xenios. 


364. τείνοντα πάλαι: the common belief that the gods track down the 
sinner eventually, if not immediately. Sometimes one has to wait a long 
time for divine justice; e.g. Cho. 935 ἔμολε μὲν δίκα Πριαμίδαις χρόνωι; 
Suppl. 732-3; Eur. HF 737 8ixa καὶ θεῶν παλίρρους πότμος. Solon had 
stated the principle expressly (fr. 13.29-32). Plutarch's essay De sera num. 
vind. addresses just this topic. 


τόξον. Zeus does not usually shoot arrows; the picture is more appropriate 
to Apollo. We might almost say that the expression is metaphorical here: 
‘aiming an arrow’ = ‘taking revenge on’. 


365. πρὸ χαιροῦ μήθ᾽ ὑπὲρ ἄστρων, surely not (with Fraenkel and Dennis- 
ton-Page) of altitude — “short of its mark" or "soaring above the target... 
above the stars" — but of time: "neither before the appointed time nor be- 
yond the (course of) the stars”, i.e. too late. ὑπὲρ + gen. in the sense ‘be- 
yond’, ‘exceeding’. Groeneboom ad loc. also believes that the reference of 
πρὸ χαιροῦ is to time, coming so soon after πάλαι, but prefers to take ὑπὲρ 
ἄστρων spatially (‘ins Blaue hinein’). The stars were of course thought 
to mark time (day/night; seasons; years) e.g. Prom. 357-8; Soph. OT 1137 
ἐξ ἦρος εἰς ἀρκτοῦρον. That Zeus’ will operated in harmony with fate 
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(Moira) and the ‘appointed time’ (εἱμαρμένη) is a principle of Greek the- 
ology which emerges most clearly when the forces were at odds, as e.g. 
in the case of Sarpedon’s death in the /liad, which Zeus wished to delay 
against the dictates of Fate (16.431ff.); cf. Prom. 517 (Zeus is said to bow 
to the dictates of Moira). For a passage which makes utterly explicit the 
connection between Zeus’ will, astral regularity and the appropriate sea- 
sons for various activities see Aratus, Phain. 5-13 (opening invocation of 
Zeus). 


8.3 The Erinyes in Eumenides 


Editions: A. H. Sommerstein, Cambridge 1989; A.J. Podlecki, Warminster 
1989; M.L. West (Teubner), Stuttgart 1990. 

Studies: M.L. West, Studies in Aeschylus, Stuttgart 1990, 277-8 and 292- 
95; Furley (2000). 


6.3.1 A ‘binding song’ of the Erinyes 


Aeschylus, Eumenides 321-346 
Studies: Faraone (1985). 


μᾶτερ ἅ u’ ἔτιχτες, ὦ μᾶτερ ἰστρ. α΄ 
Νύξ, ἀλαοῖσι καὶ δεδορχόσιν 
ποινάν, κλῦθ᾽. ὃ Λατοῦς γὰρ i 
viç u^ ἄτιμον τίθησιν 
325. τόνδ᾽ ἀφαιρούμενος 
πτῶχα, ματρῶιον ἅγ- 
νισμα κύριον φόνου. 


ἐπὶ δὲ τῶι τεθυμένωι [ἐφύμν. 
τόδε μέλος, παρακοπά, 
330 παραφορὰ φρενοδαλής, 
ὕμνος ἐξ Ἐρινύων, 
δέσμιος φρενῶν, ἀφόρ- 
µιχτος, αὐονὰ βροτοῖς. 


τοῦτο γὰρ λάχος διανταία [ἀντ. α΄ 
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335 Μοῖρ᾽ ἐπέκλωσεν ἐμπέδως ἔχειν, 
θνατῶν τοῖσιν αὐτουργίαι 
ξυμπέσωσιν μάταιοι, 
τοῖς ὁμαρτεῖν, ὄφρ᾽ ἂν 
γᾶν ὑπέλθηι' θανὼν δ᾽ 

340 οὐκ ἄγαν ἐλεύθερος. 


ἐπὶ δὲ τῶι τεθυμένωι (ἐφύμν. 
τόδε μέλος, παρακοπά, 
παραφορὰ φρενοδαλής, 
ὕμνος ἐξ Ἐρινύων, 
345 δέσμιος φρενῶν. ἀφόρ- 
μυκτος, αὐονὰ βροτοῖς. 


328 τεθυμένωι M (328): τε θυμουμένωι Tri: τότε θυμουμένωι! 330 παραφορὰ 
M": παράφρονα M*t 330 φρενόδα[.]ισ Μ΄“, φρενοδαής ΜΡ 333 above 
Blaydes: αὐονὰ Mt 336 αὐτουργίαι Turnebus: αὐτουργίαιςΜ! 337 ξυμπέσ- 
wow Turnebus: ξυμπαγῶσιν West: ξύμπας ωσι(ν) Mt 


Metre 


Single-short rhythm, consisting of a combination of trochees, syncopated 
trochees (=cretics), lecythia and resolved cretics (‘fourth paeon’=~v—). 
The fourth paeon dominates in the ephymnion, producing a repetitive, stac- 
cato rhythm.!? 


Str.& ant. α 

3212334 —v—v—v——a_ lek sp 
—vu—v—vu—ve dalek 
SSS. per 
Vue 2 cr - 

325=338 —v——v— 2 cr 
yee 2 cr 





PSommerstein p. 138: “the ephymnia are dominated by the ‘fourth paeon' (...), whose 
repetition gives the effect of an incantation, and 372-6 suggests that they were accompa- 
nied by violent, leaping dance-movements". Sommerstein and West give different metrical 
analyses of the strophe and antistrophe. 
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-ν-ν-υο- lek 
Ephymnion 

we — 2cr 

A Tm Aus 2cr 
330-343 Au au — 2cr 

-ο-ν-ο- lek 

sue lek 

TV lek 


Notes 


321-2. μᾶτερ... Νὺξ. Hesiod Th 184-6 gives a gruesome account of the 
birth of the Erinyes: Kronos castrated his father Ouranos; the Erinyes were 
born from the gore falling on Gaia (Ouranos’ wife!). Shortly afterwards, 
however (217-20), he narrates the birth of the Kéres, daughters of Night, at- 
tributed with functions normally associated with the Erinyes, i.e. exacting 
retribution from men (and gods) who have transgressed. Podlecki (p. 7) 
writes: “Since the functions and to some extent the identities of these 
Vengeance-demons are not kept scrupulously separate but rather superim- 
posed in later Greek popular belief, Aeschylus’ genealogy... was innova- 
tive, but not radically so.” 


322. ἀλαοῖσι xai δεδορχόσιν, literally ‘blind and seeing’, is taken by 
commentators as equivalent to ‘the dead and the living’, or ‘those in dark- 
ness and those in light’. If that is the case we are to imagine the Erinyes 
continuing to exact punishment from criminals even after death — an as- 
pect which seems to be picked up again in 1. 339-40 “even when dead he 
(sc. the victim of the Erinyes) is not particularly free (sc. from us)". At 
Suppl. 415-16 Pelasgos refers to the ‘destructive spirit’ (τὸν πανώλεθρον 
θεὸν... ἀλάστορα) which will pursue him even in the underworld (ὃς οὐδ᾽ 
ἐν Ἄιδου τὸν θανόντ᾽ ἐλευθεροῖ) if he fails to protect the Danaids. 


323. Λατοῦς ivic. Apollo is thus described also in no. 10.4, 1239. 


326. πτῶχα, a hare, but with the connotation of ‘cowering’, by derivation 
from the verb πτώσσω. At Ag. 137 it was a πτάξ which the ‘birds of Zeus’ 
devoured in the unfortunate portent at Aulis. 


ἄγνισμα, as Sommerstein points out, ambiguous through the two senses 
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of ἁγνίζω, ‘sacrifice’ and ‘cleanse’; he writes: “the pollution of human 
blood can be cleansed (so the Erinyes claim) only by the bloody ‘sac- 
rifice’ of another human victim". The practice of cleansing blood guilt 
with blood sacrifice is railed at by Herakleitos fr. B5 D-K καθαίρονται 
δ᾽ ἄλλωι αἵματι μιαινόμενοι κτλ.. With typical Aeschylean opacity the 
whole phrase means “the maternal expiatory sacrifice valid for murder”. It 
means roughly the same as line 268 (spoken by the Erinyes) ἀντίποιν᾽ ὡς 
τίνηις µητροφόνου δύας, "so that you may pay requital for your mother's 
death-anguish". 


328-33=341-46. The ephymnion contains no verb, only a catalogue of 
attributes of the ‘hymn from the Erinyes’. First the target is named (ἐπὶ 
δὲ τῶι τεθυµένωι), then the verbal projectile (τόδε µέλος); the remain- 
ing words and phrases are descriptions of the song's powers: madness in 
three variations (παραχοπά, παραφορὰ φρενοδαλής, δέσμιος φρενῶν); 
the sender (ἐξ Ἐρινύων), the song’s bleak aesthetic quality (ἀφόρμικτος) 
and a final appositional attribute “withering to mortals’; this last expression 
refers to the fiery breath emitted by the Erinyes (see below on line 333), 
capable of withering or shrivelling up their victim. In short the ephym- 
nion consists of a verbal onslaught on Orestes where the Erinyes hurl one 
debilitating thought after another at their ‘cowering victim’. 


332. δέσμιος φρενῶν, cf. 306, where the Erinyes announce their intention 
of singing a hymn ‘binding to you’ (δέσμιον σέθεν). Faraone (1985) col- 
lects parallels from judicial curse-tablets showing that these aimed to bind 
specifically the mental faculties of the opponent so as to paralyse him at the 
coming trial. See further id. ‘The agonistic context of early Greek binding 
spells’, in Faraone & Obbink (1991, 3-32), on the judicial curse tablets 
specifically ibid. 15f. The ‘binding’ power of magical spells is expressed 
through the verb καταδέω (e.g. Theocr. 2.10) and the noun χατάδεσµος. 
The χατά- element reflects the fact that the spell is directed at someone 
(cf. 1. 328 Ext) with hostile intent. 


ἁφόρμικτος, without musical accompaniment of the phorminx, or lyre; 
cf. Ag. 990-1 τὸν 8 ἄνευ λύρας...θρῆνον Ἐρινύος, Suppl. 681 ἄχορον 
ἀχίθαριν Ἄρη, Eur. Alc. 447 ἀλύροις ὕμνοις, of the hero-rites performed 
for Alcestis. The phorminx was particularly associated with songs of 
praise (e.g. Pindar P 1.1, O 3.8) so its absence marks a reversal of pur- 
pose, from praise to damnation. 
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333. αὐονὰ. Sommerstein (1989, 140) prints Blaydes’ conjecture for trans- 
mitted αὐονά, comparing Archil. fr. 107 καθαυανεῖ and Aristoph. ΕΚΚΙ. 
146 ἀφαυανθήσομαι; however, note the epithet of Zeus Ἀυαντήρ, ‘With- 
erer’, at Thorikos in Attica (IG II? 2606; cf. Parker (1996, 31n.11)). For 
withering as a form of destruction cf. Plato, Phaidros 251d1-7 (συναυαιν- 
όµενα: separation from a loved one causes a ‘withering’ of the process 
whereby the soul grows wings and flies). For the Erinyes’ capacity to 
‘blast’ victims with fiery breath cf. lines 137-8 of this play (σὺ δ᾽ αἱματηρ- 
ov πνεῦμ᾽ ἐπουρίσασα τῶι, ἀτμῶι κατισχναίνουσα, νηδύος nupt, / 
ἔπου; cf. 267), and Eur. ΙΤ 288, an Erinys attacking Orestes πῦρ πνέουσα. 


334-5. Although the sense of these lines is clear -- “this right has been 
granted us by Fate” -- Aeschylus’ pictorial imagination has led him into 
something of a paradox here. It is difficult to see how Moira, sister of the 
Erinyes, could be present at their birth and spin (ἐπέχλωσεν) their ‘life- 
line’, as they did for mortals; but perhaps this is too literal-minded. 


336-7. τοῖσιν αὐτουργίαι ξυμπέσωσιν μάταιοι. It is quite a struggle to 
bend the literal sense of Turnebus’ restoration — “(mortals) to whom reck- 
less/irreverent actions happen” or (alternatively) “(mortals) for whom their 
actions turn out reckless/irreverent" — to the required sense *who commit 
murder'; Podlecki prints (with discussion in the commentary) the trans- 
mitted text between cruces. The sense of µάταιοι, normally ‘in vain’, 
‘fruitless’, but here ‘reckless’, ‘lawless’, is supported by other such us- 
ages in Aeschylus, esp. Suppl. 229 ματαίων αἰτίας, ‘accusations of blood- 
shed’ (cf. 6-7); ibid. 762 ματαίων ἀνοσίων te κνωδάλων. The sense 
of αὐτουργία = ‘murder’, literally ‘self-action’, is helped by the similar 
formation αὐθέντης = ‘murderer’ (e.g. Soph. OT 107 αὐτοέντας), from 
aut’ + ἁνύω. — West, Studies 277-8, suggests ξυμπαγῶσιν as an im- 
provement on previous conjectures for transmitted ξύμπας ωσι(ν), com- 
menting: “it conveys the idea of adhesion more accurately (sc. than &uv- 
ταχῶσιν (Scheer)), since ξυντήκομαι has the unwanted connotation of fu- 
sion.” West compares Cho. 67 τίτας φόνος πέπηγεν οὐ διαρρύδην, but 
here the sense of πέπηγεν, ‘is fixed’, is helped by the contrasting οὐ δι- 
αρρύδην, ‘and has not vanished’. None of the meanings of συμπήγνυμι 
recorded by LSJ give what West presumably has in mind here (i.e. ‘are 
fixed on, attached, to’). Nor is his other ‘parallel’ quite convincing: Eum. 
494f. πάντας ἤδη τόδ᾽ ἔργον εὐχερείαι ξυναρμόσει βροτούς, “this deed 
will ally all mortals to indifference (sc. to evil)", as here the verb συν- 
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αρµόττω joins humans to an abstract state of mind, not actions to humans, 
as would be required for a true parallel to 336-7. In our view Sommerstein 
is right in defending ξυμπέσωσιν “because that (sc. the sense ‘happen to, 
befall’) is highly appropriate to Orestes, who killed his mother because 
Apollo, and the circumstances in which he found himself, left him no tol- 
erable alternative”. 


340. οὐκ ἄγαν ἐλεύθερος, ‘not very free’ = (by litotes) ‘absolutely chained’. 
Cf. Suppl. 470 οὐ μάλ᾽ εὔπορον, ‘not very easy’ = ‘terribly difficult’. 


8.3.2 Banishing the Erinyes 


Aeschylus, Eumenides 1032-47 
Studies: W. Headlam, ‘The last scene of the Eumenides’, JHS 26, 1906, 


268-77. 


ΠΡΟΠΟΜΠΟΙ 
Bate δόµωι μεγάλαι φιλότιμοι ἱστρ. α΄ 
Νυκτὸς παῖδες ἄπαιδες, ὑπ᾽ εὔφρονι πομπᾶι. 

1035 εὐφαμεῖτε δέ, χωρῖται. 


γᾶς ὑπὸ κεύθεσιν ὠγυγίοισιν (avt. α΄ 
τιμαῖς χαὶ θυσίαις περίσεπτα τύχοιτε. 
εὐφαμεῖτε δὲ πανδαμεί. 


1040. ἵλαοι δὲ καὶ εὐθύφρονες γᾶι [στρ. β΄ 
δεῦρ᾽ ἴτε, Σεμναὶ (θεαί), πυριδάπτωι 
λαμπάδι τερπόµεναι χαθ᾽ ὁδόν. 
ὀλολύξατέ νυν ἐπὶ μολπαῖς. 


σπονδαὶ δ᾽ féc τὸ πᾶν ἔνδαιδες οἴκων [αντ. β΄ 
1045 Παλλάδος ἀστοῖς: Ζεὺς παντόπτας 

οὕτω Μοῖρά τε συγκατέβα. 

ὀλολύξατέ νυν ἐπὶ μολπαῖς. 


1032 Wellauer: βᾶτ᾽ ἐν δόμωι Mt: βᾶτε νόμωι Merkel: βᾶθ᾽ ὁδόν, ὦ Headlam 
1034 εὔφρονι Burney: εὐθύφρονι Mr 1035 χωρῖται Hermann: χωρεῖτε ΜΙ 
1037 περίσεπτα Hermann, τύχοιτε Wakefield: περισέπται τύχαι te Mr 104] 
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(θεαί) Hartung: om. Mr: (σὺν) Hermann 1044 σπονδαὶ 8’ εἰσόπιν (Linwood) 
ἐνδομετοικεῖν Headlam: σπονδαὶ δ᾽ εἰσὶν dei σε μετοικεῖν Sommerstein in app.: 
σπουδᾶι δ᾽ εἴσιτε πανδάϊδ᾽ οἶκον: post Young (GRBS 5, 1964, 87: σπουδᾶι δ᾽ 
εἴσιτ᾽ av’ ἔνδαιδ᾽ οἶκον) West 


Metre 


Predominantly lyric dactyls. 


1032-35=1036-38 


COMI SIUS MUT 4 da 

A MIU απ νέο 5 da 
1035 E R, 4 da cat 
1039-43=1044-46 

FS 4da 
1040/1 NO de ogee 4da 

Gye 7da 


Notes 


IIPOIIOMIIOI. As Podlecki points out, it is only the scholia in M and F 
(on 1. 1032) which attribute the hymn to a subsidiary chorus of Propompoi, 
‘Escorts’, who are called into action by Athena: she is going to guide the 
Erinyes πρὸς φῶς ἱερὸν τῶνδε προπομπῶν (1005). M assigns the lines 
to the ‘Chorus’, but since this chorus can no longer consist of Erinyes, we 
need to imagine a new collective body of singers. Sommerstein (1989, 
p. 283) thinks that the scholion on M is probably right and successfully 
disposes of A.L. Brown's suggestion (CQ 34, 1984, 274 n.91) that Athena 
herself might have sung the hymn alone. As Sommerstein says, such a 
monody to close a play would be unheard-of. West, too, (Studies 292-4) 
concludes that it is the women attendants of Athena who sing the final 
hymn, but he introduces a new appellation, NEQKOPOL, into the text for 
IIPOIIOMIIOI (who, he believes, are the male *escorts' referred to in line 
1003). It is not clear to us, however, whether there were female νεωχκόροι 
in fifth-century Athenian temples, and, even if there were, whether we 
should be so specific about their appellation here without a firm indication 
in the text.! | 
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1032. βᾶτε δόμωι. Of existing emendations for transmitted βᾶτ᾽ ἐν δόµωι 
Wellauer’s requires least change to restore metre and sense; it depends 
on a questionable ‘dative of direction’, normally supported (in prose) by 
ἐπί. Hermann’s Bate δόμον gives a more natural accusative of direction. 
The δόμος referred to is either the new sanctuary promised the Erinyes by 
Athena (855) or the mythological *home' of the Erinyes in the Underworld 
(1003-7). 


1033. παῖδες ἄπαιδες, one of those redoubled expressions with alpha 
privativum like γάμος ἄγαμος (Soph. OT 1214, Eur. Hel. 690; Suppl. 
32 δεσμὸν ἄδεσμον) to denote that a thing is its own opposite (like En- 
glish ‘anti-’): ‘non-daughter daughters’ = ‘undaughter-like daughters’. Cf. 
[Aesch.] Prom. 545 ἄχαρις χάρις. 


1035. εὐφαμεῖτε. Although εὐφημέω can mean ‘keep silence’, it also has 
the ritual sense of ‘praise’, ‘cry praise’ (LSJ ID); cf. Ag. 28 ὀλολυγμὸν 
εὐφημοῦντα and 596 ἔλασκον εὐφημοῦντες; Suppl. 694-5 εὔφαμον μοῦ- 
cav; Makedonikos’ paian (πο. 7.5) 1. 1-2 ὑμνεῖτ᾽ ἀργυρότ[οξον] / ... 
εὐφήμωι γλώσσηι, “praise the (god of the) silver bow with worshipful 
tongue"; Diod. Sic. 5.49 (on the wedding of Kadmos and Harmonia) Ἀπόλ- 
λωνα μὲν κιθαρίσαι, τὰς δὲ Μούσας αὐλῆσαι, τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους θεοὺς 
εὐφημοῦντας συναυξῆσαι τὸν γάμον, “Apollo played the kithara, the 
Muses the aulos and the other gods joined in celebration of the wedding by 
piously singing”; Etym. Gud. 447.58 Sturz: παιανίσαντες' ἀλαλάξαντες, 
εὐφημήσαντες τὸν παίονα (sic) ἐπικαλεσάμενον. Sommerstein and Pod- 
lecki (ad loc.) take εὐφαμεῖτε here in the former sense, in contrast with 
the ὀλολυγμοί of the second pair of stanzas. We believe two different rit- 
ual epiphthegmata are meant, one male, the other female. For εὐφημία see 
vol. I p. 56. 


χωρῖται: Hermann’s correction for transmitted χωρεῖτε, which might have 
been corrupted by dittography with εὐφαμεῖτε. Sommerstein (ad loc.) be- 
lieves the word refers to the Areopagites (11 in number) who take part in 
the procession as representatives of the whole population of Attica. The 
point becomes explicit in 1038 πανδημεί. 


1036. γᾶς ὑπὸ κεύθεσιν In a general sense this removal of the Erinyes 
to the Underworld is reminiscent of the banishment of Kronos to Tartaros 





HR. Gordon points out to us that Sokolowski LSCG 3, 14 contains a reference to a 
female temple-attendant (ζάκορα) of the Mother on the Acropolis; cf. ibid. 48 B3ff. 15. 
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by Zeus when he was establishing his kingdom (1. 14.203-4). The Un- 
derworld was a place where destructive spirits might be kept safely out of 
harm’s way as a kind of ultimate prison; cf. //. 8.13-16. 


1037. Transmitted περισέπται τύχαι is metrically impossible. Sommer- 
stein takes περίσεπτα as accusative obj. of τύχοιτε, citing i.a. Cho. 711 
τυγχάνειν τὰ πρόσφορα (cf. ibid. 714 κυρούντων τὰ πρόσφορα). Other 
parallels may be adduced for an acc. neut. pl. object of τυγχάνω: Soph. 
OC 1106; Phil. 509; Eur. Hek. 517; Or. 701; Phoin. 1666. 


1039-40. The invitation to the Semnai to "come here mercifully and with 
goodwill toward the land” is meant generally, not as a specific cletic in- 
vocation at the present (that is unnecessary: the Erinyes are already on 
the spot). It restates, in choral form, the earlier requests by Athena to 
the Erinyes to withhold their curses and pestilences from Athens (800ff., 
824ff. 858ff.). 


1041. Σεμναὶ (θεαὶ). The supplement (read as a monosyllable) is nec- 
essary for metre. For the cult of the Semnai Theai at a sanctuary on the 
slope of the Areopagus, see Podlecki (1992, 5-7) and Sommerstein (1989, 
10-12). Eur. ΕΙ. 1270, describing the persecution of Orestes by the Kéres 
after the matricide, has the Dioskoroi predict that Orestes will be acquitted 
by the Athenian Areopagus and the Keres will sink into the ground beside 
it, the site of a σεμνὸν χρηστήριον — a clear allusion to the cult of the 
Semnai. Describing the end of the Kylonian conspiracy Thucydides says 
that some offenders clung to the altar of Athena on the Acropolis and some 
to the altar of the Semnai Theai ‘on the approach road’ (1.126.11 ἐπὶ τῶν 
σεμνῶν θεῶν τοῖς βωμοῖς ἐν τῆι παρόδωι, cf. Aristoph. Kn 1300), indi- 
cating that the cult of the Semnai was ‘connected’ with the Acropolis by 
an approach road. This perhaps makes sense of Aeschylus’ line (855 of 
this play) which places the cult of the Semnai ‘next to’ (πρὸς + dat.) that 
of Erechtheus (on the Acropolis). Following G. Thomson, Aeschylus and 
Athens, London 1941, 272-3, Sommerstein (1989, 11) argues that Aeschy- 
lus was the first to identify the Erinyes with the Attic cult of the Semnai 
Theai, a ‘startling innovation’. 


1043. σπονδαὶ... Παλλάδος ἀστοῖς. Although 1044 has not been suc- 
cessfully restored, the sense must be that the Erinyes are from now on 
to keep the peace (σπονδαί) with the citizens of Athens according to the 
will of Zeus and Moira. — West's conjecture, though clever, introduces 
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an odd note of hurry (σπουδᾶι) into the Eumenides' progress presumably 
at variance with the solemn and dignified procession, and the idea of a 
‘torchlit house’ (πανδάϊδ᾽ οἶκον) contains a number of problems: could 
the ‘primeval caverns of the Underworld’ (1036) be described as a 'torch- 
lit house'? and this line reads then like an ushering of the Eumenides into 
a building, whereas one presumes that the final hymn gets them offstage 
by a side entrance (parodos) rather than through a door in the skene (so 
also Sommerstein). For the historical procession to the Semnai celebrated 
by night see vol. I p. 294. 


ὀλολύξατε. For the (typically women’s) ritual cry ὀλολυγμός see vol. I, 
p. 90. Sommerstein observes that this cry of jubilation contrasts with ear- 
lier instances in the Oresteia where the jubilation was over flawed or hor- 
rific victories: Ag. 28, 587, 595 (fall of Troy); 1118, 1236 (murder of 
Agamemnon); Cho. 942 (killing of Clytaimestra). In this final instance, as 
Sommerstein says, “ὀλολυγμός can be raised in true joy". 


Chapter 9 


Hymns in Drama II: Sophocles 


9.1 Eros and Dionysos in Antigone 


9.1.1 Eros and Aphrodite 


Antigone 781-800 
Editions: Lloyd-Jones and Wilson, Oxford 1990; R. Dawe (Teubner), 
Leipzig? 1984; M. Griffith, Cambridge 1999. 


Chorus: 
Ἔρως ἀνίκατε μάχαν, [στρ. α΄ 
Ἔρως, ὃς ἐν κτήμασι πίπτεις, 
ὃς ἐν μαλακαῖς παρειαῖς 
νεάνιδος ἐννυχεύεις, 
785 φοιτᾶις δ᾽ ὑπερπόντιος ἔν τ᾽ 
ἀγρονόμοις αὐλαῖς: 
καί σ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἀθανάτων φύξιμος οὐδεὶς 
οὔθ᾽ ἁμερίων σέ γ᾽ ἀν- 


EU 


790 θρώπων, ὃ δ᾽ ἔχων μέμηνεν. 


σὺ χαὶ δυκαίων ἀδίκους ἄντ. α 
φρένας παρασπᾶις ἐπὶ Afar 
σὺ χαὶ τόδε νεῖκος ἄνδρων 
ξύναιμον ἔχεις ταράξας: 
795 νικᾶι δ᾽ ἐναργὴς βλεφάρων 
ἵμερος εὐλέκτρου 
νύμφας, τῶν μεγάλων πάρεδρος ἐν ἀρχαῖς 
θεσμῶν: ἄμαχος γὰρ ἐμ- 
800 παίζει θεὸς Ἀφροδίτα. 
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786 πατρονόμοις L** Ze 789 σέ γ᾽ Blaydes: ἐπ᾽ codd. (ἀπ᾽ Zo teste Camp- 
bell) 797 πάρεδρος ἐν ἀρχαῖς propter metrum suspectum: σύνθορος ἀρχαῖς 
Arndt: ἀρχιπάρεδρος Meineke ἐμπαίει Livineius ut videtur (cf. Pearson CQ 
22, 1928, 185), Blaydes. 

Metre 


Aeolo-choriambic. 


781-90 = 791-800 


1 x= om uu cho dim 
2 x= u= uu cho dim 
3 XU hag 
4 x—vu—uc- hag 
5 XU -- cho dim 
6 Soe ot dod (dragged) 
7 =—=—=vv——vu—— askl 
8 KU tel 
9 KU hag 
Notes 


781. Ἔρως ἀνίκατε μάχαν + 799 ἄμαχος. Cf. Sappho fr. 130 Ἔρως... 
γλυχύπικρον ἀμάχανον ὄρπετον: "Love, a bitter-sweet, irresistible crea- 
ture. ..”. Military metaphors for the assault of sexual passion on a person's 
senses are very common: e.g. Eur. Hipp. 527 Ἔρως... ἐπιστρατεύσηι, 
ibid. 530: there is no dart, βέλος, more penetrating than love’s. The same 
ode to Eros in Hipp. calls the god ‘tyrant over men’ (538 τὸν τύραννον 
ἀνδρῶν). 


783. ἐν κτήμασι πίπτεις. There have been frequent attempts to emend 
κτήμασι. The expression, however, yields excellent sense if we take ἐν + 
πίπτω by tmesis as ‘fall upon’, ‘attack’, and the dative object κτήμασι as 
equivalent to χτήνη (e.g. Plato, Gorg. 484c, Phd. 62b) = ‘flocks’. Then 
Eros is said to affect animals as well as people: the thought connects with 
lines 785-6 where Eros is said to make his influence felt over the ocean 
and in ‘farmyards’ (786 ἀγρονόμοις αὐλαῖς). The thought goes back to 
HHAphr. 3-5 καί t’ ἐδαμάσσατο φῦλα καταθνητῶν ἀνθρώπων / οἰωνούς 
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τε διιπετέας xai θηρίνα πάντα, / ἡμὲν ὅσ᾽ ἤπειρος πολλὰ τρέφει ἠδ᾽ ὅσα 
πόντος: “she (sc. Aphrodite) subdues the tribes of mortal men, flying birds 
and all animals, as many as the dry land nourishes and the sea”. The theme 
is gloriously amplified in Lucretius’ hymn to Venus (dRN 1.10-20). 


785-6. See previous note and Eur. Hipp. 1276-7: Eros attacks φύσιν ὀρεσ- 
xóov σκύμνων πελαγίων θ᾽ / ὅσα τε γᾶ τρέφει: “mountain lions and 
(creatures) of the sea -- all that land nourishes”. 


787-8. HHAphr. 6ff. asserts that Aphrodite subdues all divinities except 
Artemis, Hestia and Aphrodite; for all others, however, she is inescapable: 
τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων οὔ πέρ τι πεφυγμένον ἔστ᾽ Ἀφροδίτην / οὔτε θεῶν 
μακάρων οὔτε θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων (34-5). The metaphor of catching and 
escape is commonly expressed in love poetry through pictures such as 
‘Aphrodite’s net’ (e.g. Ibykos fr. 287 ἐς ἄπειρα δίκτυα Κύπριδος). In 
the Homeric Hymn Eros is not paired explicitly with Aphrodite, but ἔρος, 
passion, for Aphrodite overcomes Anchises when she presents herself to 
him (144). 


790. The madness love inflicts is another commonplace of poetry, cf. e.g. 
Eur. Hipp. 1274, Eros visits someone μαινομέναι κραδίαι, “with raving 
heart”. Plato, Phaedr. 249d ff. praises erotic love as the supreme form of 
divine madness. 


791-2. At Eur. Hipp. 527-9, the chorus wish μή μοί ποτε σὺν χαχῶι 
φανείης / und’ ἄρρυθμος ἔλθοις: “May (Eros) never come to me to evil 
purpose nor in unseemly fashion". The point of the play is that Phaidra has 
fallen victim to what she (and society) considers shameful passion (392ff.). 


793. veixoc. The point is that the love Haimon feels for Antigone is the 
cause of strife between him and his father. 


795-6. ἐναργὴς βλεφάρων ἵμερος: that passion or desire makes itself 
apparent in a person's eyes is also said by Euripides' chorus in Hipp. 525- 
6 Ἔρως Ἔρως, ὃ xat’ ὀμμάτων / στάζων πόθον: “Eros, dripping desire 
on the eyes...”, with Barrett’s note. Eros himself has seductive eyes in 
Ibykos fr. 287.2: Ἔρος αὖτέ µε κυανέοισιν ὑπὸ / βλεφάροις ταχέρ᾽ 
ὄμμασι δερχόµενος...: “Love, looking at me again from under his dark 
eyelashes in that seductive way...”. The Ptolemaic ‘hymn to Arsinoe- 
Aphrodite (Powell, 1925, p. 83 line 7) describes how Erotes “leap from 


Aphrodite's eyes", βλεφάρων θαλεροὶ πηδῶσι[ν] Ἔρωτες. 
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ἵμερος. Like Eros, Himeros is sometimes depicted as an attractive winged 
youth consorting with Aphrodite in erotic scenes on vases: e.g. Boardman 
ARV (archaic period) no. 184 (Himeros as one of a plurality of Erotes). 
Here it would be wrong to capitalize ἵμερος as it is not the mythological 
figure who is present in a person's eyes, but the phenomenon, desire. On 
the other hand, the possibility of taking Himeros as a mythological fig- 
ure facilitates the following picture of desire as 'executor' of divine laws 
(πάρεδρος θεσμῶν). 

797-8. πάρεδρος θεσμῶν, cf. Pindar O 8.22: Themis as ‘paredros’ of Zeus; 
Eur. Med. 843: τᾶι Σοφίαι παρέδρους Ἔρωτας: Erotes as ‘coadjutants’ 
of Wisdom. Eur. Hel 879 calls an assembly of the gods presided over by 
Zeus a σύλλογος...πάρεδρος Ζηνί. The original picture in πάρεδρος, 
one ‘sitting beside’, is of an enthroned god with a (subordinate) divin- 
ity seated (or standing) beside him/her (typical pairs portrayed like this: 
Hades/Kore; Asklepios/Hygieia); note Call. H 1.67 where Zeus places 
‘Strength’ (κάρτος) close to his throne. At Bacch. 11.5 Nike is said to 
stand beside (Ζηνὶ παρισταμένα) Zeus and decide the success or failure of 
men. 


9.1.2 A hymn to Theban Dionysos 


Lines 1115-54 


Editions: R. Dawe, Leipzig? 1984; H. Lloyd-Jones & N. Wilson, OCT 
1990. 

Commentaries: R.C. Jebb, Cambridge 1906; G. Müller, Heidelberg 1967; 
J.C. Kamerbeek, Leiden 1978; A. Brown, Warminster 1987. 

Studies: R.W.B. Burton, The Chorus in Sophocles' Tragedies, Oxford 
1980, 132-5; H. Rohdich, Antigone, Heidelberg 1980, 209-214; A. Hen- 
richs, in: Cabinet of the Muses, ed. M. Griffith & D. Mastronarde, At- 
lanta 1990, 257ff., esp. 264-9; A. Bierl, Dionysos und die griechische 
Tragódie, Tübingen 1991, esp. 127-32; S. Scullion, ‘Dionysos and Kathar- 
sis in Antigone’, CA 1998, 96-122. 


1115. πολυώνυμε, Καδμείας [στρ. α΄ 
νύμφας ἄγαλμα 
καὶ Διὸς βαρυβρεμέτα 
γένος, κλυτὰν ὃς ἀμφέπεις 


1120 


1125 


1130 


1135 


1140 


1142/3 
1144/5 


1150 
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Ἰταλίαν, µέδεις δὲ 

παγκοίνοις Ἐλευσινίας 

Δηοῦς ἐν κόλποις, ὦ Βακχεῦ, 
Βακχᾶν ματρόπολιν Θήβαν 
ναιετῶν παρ᾽ ὑγροῖς 

Ἰσμηνοῦ ῥείθροις, ἀγρίου τ᾽ 
ἐπὶ σπορᾶι δράκοντος. 


σὲ δ᾽ ὑπὲρ διλόφου πέτρας 
στέροφ ὅπωπε - 

λιγνύς, ἔνθα Κωρύκιαι 
στείχουσι Νύμφαι Βακχίδες, 
Κασταλιάς τε νᾶμα. 

χαί σε Νυσαίων ὀρέων 
κισσήρεις ὄχθαι χλωρά τ᾽ ᾱ- 
χτὰ πολυστάφυλος πέμπει 
ἀμβρότων ἐπέων 

εὐαζόντων Θηβαΐας 
ἐπισκοποῦντ) ἀγυιάς. 


τὰν EX πασᾶν τιμᾶις 

ὑπερτάταν πόλεων 

ματρὶ σὺν χεραυνίαι- 

νῦν δ᾽, ὡς βιαίας ἔχεται 

πάνδαμος πόλις ἐπὶ νόσου, 

μολεῖν καθαρσίωι ποδὶ Παρνασίαν 
ὑπὲρ κλειτὺν ἢ στονόεντα πορθμόν. 


ἰὼ πῦρ πνειόντων 

χοράγ᾽ ἄστρων, νυχίων 

φθεγμάτων ἐπίσκοπε, 

Ζηνὸς γένεθλον, προφάνηθ᾽, 

ὦναξ, σαῖς ἅμα περιπόλοις 

Θυίασιν, αἵ σε μαινόμεναι πάννυχοι 
χορεύουσι τὸν ταμίαν Ἴακχον. 
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App. crit.! 1123 ναιετῶν Dindorf, ναίων codd. 1123-24 ὑγροῖς Hartung, 
ῥείθροις Blaydes: ὑγρὸν, ῥέεθρον codd. 1124 Ἰσμηνοῦ Pearson, cf. D. 
Mastronarde (ed. 1988) ad Eur. Phoen. 101 1129 Meineke: vuo. στ. 
codd. 1135 Θηβαΐας Hermann: Θηβαίας codd. 1140 νῦν δ᾽ Lloyd- 
Jones & Wilson: xoi νῦν codd. 1146 πνειόντων Brunck: πνεόντων codd. 
1147 ἄστρων xat codd.: del. Brunck 1148 post ἐπίσκοπε add. παῖ codd., 
del. Schubert 1149 Ζηνὸς Bothe: Διὸς codd. προφάντθ᾽ ὦναξ Bergk: 
προφάνηθι ναξίαις codd. 


Metre 


One would not have been surprised if this hymn, a prominent represen- 
tative of the great hymnic tradition, had been composed in solemn ion- 
ici a minore, like Aesch. Suppl. 1018ff, Eur. Ba 64ff., 370ff., 519ff., Ar. 
Frogs 324ff. (no. 11.4.1), the Palaikastro hymn to Zeus (no. 1.1). How 
to describe its overall metrical character? When Wilamowitz admits: “Es 
bleiben auch ganze Gedichte, über die es mir unmóglich ist, zu einem be- 
friedigenden Verständnis zu gelangen", this is one of the songs to which 
he refers (1921, 123 with n.2). 


1115-1125 2 1126-1136 


1115 πα 3 anap 

16 πι 

17 χω--κ- ωυ-- chor dim Β 
18 x—u—u—u— ja dim 

19 —vu—u—x aristoph 
20 —x—x-uu— chor dim B 
s ..,, -«-ὩἙεεΈεεε 4 sp/an dim 
22 a es aaa gl 

23 cog Lo dodr 

24 EU MS grs cho dim B 
25 U—u—u-—x ia dim cat 


1137-1145=1146-1152 





‘Fora full app. crit. see Dawe’s edition. For a discussion of the various textual problems 
see Dawe, Studies in the Text of Sophocles, vol. Π Leiden 1978, 116-7; also Lloyd-Jones 
& Wilson, Sophoclea, Oxford 1990, 144-5 and Sophocles: Second Thoughts, Gottingen 
1997, 83. 
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9c 0 acne 3 sp 

38 ο αλ. 

39 Lr gn uc lec 

40 Sy ev 3 an 

4l Se gl 

42/43 x—u—u-uve-—-v—  javchocr 

44/45 Ve ee ee ---- cho dim B ba 
Notes 


1115. πολυώνυμε. In Callimachus’ HArtemis (3.7) the poet presents the 
goddess herself as a small girl sitting on her father’s knees asking him 
to present her with the gift of πολυωνυµίη. It was the privilege of gods 
to be invoked with many names, epithets and cult-titles (see vol. I 52f.). 
Philodamos’ paian to Dionysos (no. 2.5) begins with the series Διθύραμβε, 
Βάκχε, Εὔιε, Ταῦρε, χισσοχαῖτα, Βρόμιε. 


1115-6. Καδμείας νύμφας ἄγαλμα. The catastrophic circumstances of 
Semele’s maternity seem never to have embarrassed the Greeks: they ven- 
erated her as θεοτόχος. In 1137-39 the worshippers address Dionysos 
“together with his lightning-struck mother".? The Dionysiac hymns in our 
collection (esp. nos. 5.2, 30; 2.5, 6-10) show that Semele is always men- 
tioned with honour and affection. In these two respects — catastrophic 
maternity and unbroken veneration -- she finds a close parallel in Koro- 
nis, mother of Asklepios. — ἄγαλμα is in common parlance from the 5" 
c. BC on almost a technical term for a (cult-)statue; an αγαλµατοποιός 
or -γλύφος is a sculptor. But in archaic Greek and 5'^ c. poetry the word 
is (in Hesychius’ paraphrase, cf. also X Eur. Hipp. 651) πᾶν ἐφ᾽ ὧι τις 
ἀγάλλεται, “anything one is proud of/takes delight in". The word is used 
in tragedy to refer to children, objects of their parents’ pride: Aesch. Ag. 
207, Soph. Ant. 704, Eur. Suppl. 370-1 (with Collard ad locum); so it is 
here. The implication of the choice of this word in this context is that 
Semele (after a kind of apotheosis?’ ) is in a position to be for ever proud 
of her divine son. 


1117-8. Ἰταλίαν... Ἐλευσινίας. Henrichs (267) draws attention to the 





"One is reminded of a feature in Roman Catholic piety: in some prayers Christ is 
addressed together with his mother Mary ‘transfixed with seven swords’. 
*Cf. our comment on Philodamos' paian to Dionysos (no. 2.5), 6-10 with n.13. 
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juxta-position of Italy (= Magna Graecia) and Eleusis in this catalogue of 
cult places: “It is in Southern Italy, as well as in Eleusis, that the Greek 
Dionysos emerges as a champion of the dead and a guarantor of a personal 
afterlife. Numerous South Italian vases illustrate various aspects of the 
belief in a Dionysiac hereafter, and their testimony has been corroborated 
by the discovery of the gold tablet from Hipponion (etc.).” Cf. G. Casadio, 
‘Dioniso italiota: un dio greco in Italia meridionale’, in: A.C. Cassio & 
P. Poccetti (edd.), Forme di religiosità e tradizioni sapienzali in Magna 
Grecia. Atti del Convegno Napoli 14-15 dicembre 1993, AION (filol.) 16, 
1994, 79-104. — In 894-8 Antigone had said that she was on the brink of 
going to Persephone's domain, ἐλθοῦσα μέντοι κάρτ᾽ ἐν ἐλπίσιν τρέφω 
φίλη μὲν ἥξειν πατρὶ χτλ. Henrichs suggests that Sophocles “alludes 
to the Eleusinian answer to man’s mortality without denying that hope to 
Antigone” (cf. Burkert, 1985, 293-5). 


1121. παγκοίνοις... Δηοῦς ἐν κόλποις. In this context κόλποις refers 
primarily to a geographical feature, but by implication also to the womb 
of the goddess, the earth into which mortal man shall return (cf. p. 369). 
This last interpretation is reinforced by the adjective: in ΕΙ. 138 the chorus 
urges upon Electra that she will never raise her father ἐξ A (ða παγκοίνου 
λίμνας. Cf. also the pious expression on a gold leaf found in Calabria: 
δεσποίνας δ᾽ ὑπὸ κόλπον ἔδυν χθονίας βασιλείας (Zuntz, 1971, 301). — 
The name Anó, used instead of Demeter, is also found in HHDem. 47, Eur. 
Hel. 1343, Erechtheus fr. 65, 34 and 109 (Austin). The ending on -ώ, often 
used for changing the name of a female into a hypocoristic^, may have been 
added to the goddess’ original name, Δαμάτηρ being equivalent to ‘Earth- 
mother’, cf. Ποσειδάων equivalent to ‘Master / Husband of Earth’ (see 
p. 51). - The description in the Homeric Hymn of Demeter roaming around 
with torches in her hand provides the mythic precedent for the torchlit 
processions which are a feature of both the Eleusinian and the Bacchic 
ritual, 


1123-4. ναιετῶν. This verb underlines the god’s habitat. As in other cases 
(cf. for Delphi the water of Kastalia, and the myth of Apollo and Python; 
for Athens the river Kephisos and the myth of Erichthonios) Thebes is 
‘defined’ by the fresh water which made the original settlement possible, 
and by an aetiological tale of its foundation: Ismenos, and the myth of 
the Spartoi, the ‘sown ones’ (see vol. I 185f.). The word πόλις occurs 





*Cf. Kannicht (1969) on Eur. Hel. 11. 
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thrice in this hymn: 1122, 1138, 1141, always in relation to Thebes. His 
worshippers aim to ‘pin him down’ to their city where he should ‘do his 
job’. In the course of their song the god passes rocks, springs, mountains 
and coastlines, always approaching Thebes but never arriving. In the last 
stanza he is urged to appear, but he is more remote from Thebes than ever: 
like a glowing planet in the darkness of the night, surrounded by stars, his 
dancing maenads. 


1125. ἐπὶ σπορᾶι δράκοντος. For the mythical tale of Kadmos who killed 
the dragon and sowed the dragon’s teeth, from which armed men rose from 
the Earth who started without further ado to fight each other, see Vian 
(1963, esp. 158ff.). The myth serves a twofold aetiological purpose, to 
explain (1) the claim of the (‘autochthonous’!) people of Thebes to their 
territory, and (2) their military excellence. 


1126. ὑπὲρ διλόφου πέτρας refers to the twin crags (Phaedriades) tow- 
ering above the Delphic sanctuary (cf. p. 87). By itself the reference is 
somewhat indeterminate, but together with the mentions of the Korykian 
(cave) and Kastalian spring, landmarks of the sacred topography of Delphi, 
the locality is identified beyond doubt. In Aesch. Eum. 22-3 nymphs are 
also associated with the Korykian cave. 


1127-8. στέροφ...λιγνύς, lit. ‘smoky/sooty flash’. στέροψ (a hapax) is 
of course related to στεροπή, flash of lightning; λιγνύς (cf. LSJ) refers 
to smoke, even to soot. — Together these two words are a highly poetical 
evocation of what one sees when torches of resinous pine-wood are car- 
ried around: both flame and smoke. For this scene of nocturnal Dionysiac 
mountain-top dancing see p. 51f. 


1131-3. Νυσαίων ὀρέων κισσήρεις ὄχθαι χλωρά τ᾽ ἀχτὰ πολυστάφυλος. 
For the identification of this location as Euboia see Jebb. In 1143-5 the god 
is asked to come either descending from Parnassos or crossing the straits 
(i.e. the Euripos between Euboia and Boeotia); this must refer to the two 
non-Theban locations described in the present stanza: Delphi and (conse- 
quently) Euboia. -- On the slopes of Euboia’s hills there were vineyards of 
miraculous productivity: see Sophokles frg. 255 Radt, ἔστι γάρ τις ἐναλία 
/ EvBouic aio: τῆιδε βακχεῖος βότρυς / én’ ἧμαρ ἕρπει κτλ., and our 
comment on Philodamos' paian (no. 2.5), lines 16-17. 


1139. ματρὶ σὺν κεραυνίαι. See on Καδμείας νύμφας ἄγαλμα, 1115-6, 
above. 
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1142/3. μολεῖν καθαρσίωι ποδὶ. For an infinitive instead of an imper- 
ative in prayer, compare ἐλθεῖν in the first line of the song of the Elean 
women (no. 12.1); ἐπακούειν and δέχεσθαι in Anacreon’s song (no. 4.5); 
in Aristoph. Wasps 869-872 the chorus prays: ὦ Φοῖβ᾽ Ἄπολλον,... ἁρμό- 
oat; cf. also T. Pearce, Mnem. 49 (1996), 295-6. — What exactly does 
“come with cathartic foot” mean? According to the traditional interpre- 
tation (Jebb, Kamerbeek, Brown), the chorus is asking Dionysos to come 
and purify Thebes from a defilement arising from the unburied corpse of 
Polyneikes. Recently, Scullion has proposed abandoning this interpreta- 
tion because (1) it fails to give any meaningful sense to ποδὶ (how can 
a foot be instrumental in the operation of removing a pollution?) (2) 
Dionysos is never invoked to remove a μίασμα, pollution — that is Apollo's 
business. Scullion suggests taking (a) ποδὶ as referring to Dionysos’ danc- 
ing step, and (b) the βιαία νόσος which holds the city in its violent grip 
as referring to ‘civic sickness’, i.e. the political strife which is not only 
tearing the royal family apart, but also the people of Thebes. As for (a), 
Scullion points out that in descriptions of dancing, divine (Hes. Th 3, 70; 
Aesch. Eum. 370-1) or human (Pind. fr. 52f.17-18; Aristoph. Lys. 1307- 
10), ‘feet’ are prominent, often in the dative. This is a fortiori the case 
when Dionysiac dancing is described: PMG 708.14; Aristoph. Thesm. 954- 
85, Eur. Ba 184, 864. Most relevant for Ant. 1142-23 is Aristoph. Frogs 
326-36 (another cletic hymn!): the hymn invites Iakchos to come and 
dance, ἐλθὲ τόνδ᾽ ἀνὰ λειμῶνα χορεύσων,...θρασεῖ δ᾽ ἐγκατακρούων 
ποδὶ τὴν ἀκόλαστον φιλοπαίγμονα τιμὴν... ἁγνὴν... χορείαν (our no. 
11.4.1). As for (b), Soph. ΕΙ. 1070-74 suffices to show that for Sophocles 
strife within the family is a νόσος. Teiresias himself describes Kreon’s 
attitude as a νόσος (1051-20) which has infected the city (1015). For the 
combination of (a) and (b), Scullion (106-20) refers to the practice of Ko- 
rybantic and Dionysiac dancing as a remedy for mental disorder. All in all, 
this seems a plausible interpretation, suiting the song as a whole, evoking 
as it does the Korykian nymphs performing their torchlit bacchic dances 
(1127-30) and showing Dionysos leading the dancing stars (1146-47) and 
‘being danced’ by the Thyiads (1151-52). 

1151-52. at σε... χορεύουσι. Henrichs (1996, 46-47 with note 59) draws 
attention to the peculiar force of the Greek expression χορεύειν τὸν θεόν 


which is found here and in OT 1093, Eur. Jon 1084 (verb in medial form), 
Pindar { 1.7. Grammatically speaking, the god is the object of the dance. 
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A related verb is used in exactly the same way: Δηλιάδες...τὸν Λατοῦς 
εὔπαιδα γόνον εἱλίσσουσαι χαλλίχοροι (Eur. HF 690) and ἑλίσσετ᾽... 
Ἄρτεμιν (1Α 1480-81). -- Does this mean no more than that the god is 
honoured and pleased by the dance (obiectum affectum), or perhaps that 
he, i.e. his epiphany, is evoked and produced by it (obiectum effectum of 
the dance)? One should not forget that this is precisely what this chorus of 
Thebans is doing at this moment: by their dance they challenge the god to 
come. 


1151. Θυίασιν (——v). For the form (proparoxytone, long alpha) see 
Lloyd-Jones & Wilson, Sophoclea, 145, and Chantraine, Morphologie his- 
torique du grec, 51 § 36. The name Thyiai/Thyiades is most probably not 
derived from θύω ‘sacrifice’, as Jebb would have it, but from θύω/θυίω 
‘rage, be inspired’ (Chantraine DE s.v. 1. θύω). The word θυιάς occurs 
twice in Aeschylus to denote a frenzied woman: Seven 836, Suppl. 564. 
Pausanias 10.4.2: Αἱ δὲ Θυιάδες γυναῖκες μέν εἶσιν Ἀττικαί, φοιτῶσαι 
δὲ ἐς τὸν Παρνασὸν παρὰ ἔτος αὐταί τε xal αἱ γυναῖκες Δελφῶν 
ἄγουσιν ὄργια Διονύσωι, “The Thyiades are Athenian women who go 
to Parnassos every year and together with the women of Delphi conduct 
sacred rites for Dionysos”. Pausanias also records (10.19.4) that on the 
West pediment of the 4th-c. temple of Apollo, Thyiads were represented. 
Strabo, 10.3.10, lists the names of mythical female followers of Dionysos: 
Βάκχαι, Λῆναί te xoi Θυῖαι xai Ναΐδες καὶ Νύμφαι. 


1152. τὸν ταμίαν Ἴακχον For Iakchos in his relation to Dionysos see 
our comment on Philodamos’ paian (no. 2.5) 34-35. The poet contrives a 
sort of ring composition, in so far as the identification of the Eleusinian 
Iakchos with Dionysos here corresponds to the juxtaposition of Dionysos 
with Eleusinian Deo in the opening stanza. Jakchos’ ‘stewardship’ may 
refer to his double function of distributing the bountiful fruits of the earth, 
and guiding the initiates to a sort of happiness in Hades (Ἴακχε φιλοχ- 
ορευτά, συμπρόπεμπέ µε, sung by the initiates in Aristoph. Frogs 403 = 
our no.11.4.4). 
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Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus 151-215. 

Editions and Studies: R.D. Dawe (ed.), Leipzig? 1984 (Teubner edition); 
id. Sophocles. Oedipus Rex, Oxford 1982; H. Lloyd-Jones & N. Wilson, 
Oxford 1990; W. Ax, ‘Die Parodos des Oidipus Tyrannos’, Hermes 67, 
1932, 413-37; B.M.W. Knox, ‘The date of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sopho- 
cles’, in Knox (1979, 112-124; originally 1956); R.W.B. Burton, The Cho- 
rus in Sophocles’ Tragedies, Oxford 1980, 138-48. 


ὦ Διὸς ἁδυεπὲς Φάτι, τίς ποτε ἱστρ. α΄ 
150 τᾶς πολυχρύσου 
Πυθῶνος ἀγλαὰς ἔβας 
Θήβας; ἐκτέταμαι φοβερὰν φρένα 
δείματι πάλλων, 
inte Δάλιε Παιάν, 
155 ἀμφὶ σοὶ ἁζόμενος: τί uot Tj νέον 
ἢ περιτελλομέναις ὥραις πάλιν 
ἐξανύσεις χρέος; 
εἰπέ μοι, ὦ χρυσέας τέκνον Ἐλπίδος 
ἄμβροτε Φάμα. 


πρῶτα σὲ κεκλόμενος, θύγατερ Διός, ἰἀντ. α΄ 
ἄμβροτ) Ἀθάνα, 
160 γαιάοχόν τ᾽ ἀδελφεὰν, 
Ἄρτεμιν, ἃ χυχλόεντ᾽ ἀγορᾶς θρόνον 
εὐχλέα θάσσει, 
καὶ Φοῖβον ἑκαβόλον, ἰὼ 
τρισσοὶ ἀλεξίμοροι προφάνητέ uoc 
165 εἴ ποτε χαὶ προτέρας ἄτας ὕπερ 
ὀρνυμένας πόλει 
ἠνύσατ᾽ ἐχτοπίαν φλόγα πήματος, 
ἔλθετε καὶ νῦν. 


ὢ πόποι, ἀνάριθμα γὰρ φέρω (στρ. β΄ 
πήματα: νοσεῖ δέ μοι πρόπας 

170 στόλος, οὐδ’ ἔνι φροντίδος ἔγχος 
ὧι τις ἀλέξεται: οὔτε γὰρ ἔκγονα 


175 


180 


185 


190 


195 


200 


205 


210 
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κλυτᾶς χθονὸς αὔξεται οὔτε 1Óxototy 
ἰηΐων καμάτων ἀνέχουσι γυναῖκες: 
ἄλλον δ᾽ ἂν ἄλλαι προσίδοις ἅπερ εὔπτερον ὄρνιν 
κρεῖσσον ἀμαιμαχέτου πυρὸς ὄρμενον 
ἀκτὰν πρὸς ἑσπέρου θεοῦ. 


ὧν πόλις ἀνάριθμος ὄλλυται: 
νηλέα δὲ γένεθλα πρὸς πέδωι 
θαναταφόρα χεῖται ἀνοίκτως: 
ἐν δ᾽ ἄλοχοι πολιαί τ᾽ ἔπι µατέρες 
ἀκτὰν πάρα βώμιον ἄλλοθεν ἄλλαι 
λυγρῶν πόνων ἱκετῆρες ἐπιστενάχουσιν. 
παιὰν δὲ λάμπει στονόεσσά τε γῆρυς ὅμαυλος: 
ὧν ὕπερ, © χρυσέα θύγατερ Διός, 
εὐῶπα πέμψον ἀλκάν. 


Ἄρεά τε τὸν µαλερόν, ὃς 
νῦν ἄχαλκος ἀσπίδων 
φλέγει µε περιβόητος ἀντιάζων, 
παλίσσυτον δράµηµα νωτίσαι πάτρας 
ἔπουρον, εἴτ᾽ ἐς μέγαν 
θάλαμον Ἀμφιτρίτας, 
εἴτ᾽ ἐς τὸν ἀπόξενον ὅρμων 
Θρήυκειον κλύδωνα: 
τέλει γάρ, εἴ τι νὺξ ἀφῆι, 
τοῦτ᾽ én’ ἧμαρ ἔρχεται: 
τόν, ὦ τᾶν πυρφόρων 
ἀστραπᾶν κράτη νέμων 
ὦ Ζεῦ πάτερ, ὑπὸ σῶι φθίσον κεραυνῶι. 


Λύκει᾽ ἄναξ, τά τε σὰ χρυ- 
σοστρόφων an’ ἀγκυλᾶν 
βέλεα θέλοιμ’ ἂν ἀδάματ᾽ ἐνδατεῖσθαι 
ἀρωγὰ προσταθέντα, τάς τε πυρφόρους 
Ἀρτέμιδος αἴγλας, ξὺν αἷς 
Λύκι) ὄρεα διάισσει: 
τὸν χρυσομίτραν τε κικλήσκω, 
τᾶσδ᾽ ἐπώνυμον γᾶς, 
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οἰνῶπα Βάκχον, εὔιον 
Μαινάδων ὁμόστολον, 
πελασθῆναι φλέγοντ᾽ 
ἀγλαῶπι (—v—) 
215 πεύχαι "rt τὸν ἀπότιμον ἐν θεοῖς θεόν. 


159 κέκλομαι, ὦ Blaydes 161 ἀγοραῖς V εὐκλέα LCF NOP ZcT: ev- 


κλεᾶ HVGRADXT: εὐκλεῆ Eustat. 1335.60 θάσσεις Dawe 175 ἄλλαι 
Dobree: ἄλλωι codd. 184 ἀκτὰν: ἀχὰν Nauck 186 παιὼν PSI 1192, 
L*, Kt 187 ὅμαυδος PaZc 194 ἄπουρον ADXrZrC: ἄπορον FG 196 
ὅρμων Doederlein: ópuov codd. 198 τελεῖν Hermann 212 ὁμόστολον 


LPaXs: μονόστολον PaZc rell. 214 σύμμαχον suppl. G. Wolff 
Metre 


149-158=159-167 


l UU ae u UU UA 4 da 

2 LUZ adon 

3 oU See 2ia 

4 MM — uu —wuu uu 4 da 

5 UU adon 

6 xy || paroem 
7 — UA — ee 4 da 

8 EMPIRE NT 4 da 

9 AU A 2 da 

10 Ue a 4 da 

ll --νῳ---- |} adon. 
168-177= 178-189 

1 KOI SO 2ia 

2 XIU KU — 2 ia 

3 UU —UGIAU Sem paroem 
4 σώοι —uu-—wuwu 4 da 

5 xU = SS — 4 da 
6 x—u-—uv—vu—ve-s||  iaparoem 
7 x—u— ean ia 4 da 
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8 UU 4 da 

9 x—v—x—— ||| 218 

190-202=203-215 

1 X VU — BUA ia cr 

2 ee aye es lek 

3 X AURA X Mus v — || 2 ia sync ia 

4 x*—u—x-—u-—wu— 2ia-— 

5 κωωω-----ω--- ia cr 

6 ο ο ο Ue — ith 

7 Sou aguS = paroem 

8 -ν-ν---[ ith 

9 Uu X ean ae 2 ia 

10 UL yc lek 

11 u——-—u— ba cr 

12 ——u—uo— lek 

13 x—vwx—v—v | 3 ia 
Notes 


151ff. Φάτι... Φάμα. The same thing is meant: the ‘pronouncement’ 
of the Delphic oracle, his ‘message’. Both words are connected with 
θέσφατος (θεός, φημί), ‘spoken by god’; θέσφατα came to mean ‘divine 
utterance’, ‘oracle’ (e.g. Eur. /T 1282). Note the way the abstract person- 
ification leads into the hymn proper, as in Pindar Pa 9 (our no. 5.3 with 
note), which first apostrophizes ἀχτὶς ἀελίου as an attribute of Apollo be- 
fore moving on to more direct address of the god (38: &xoflóAe, 43 Πύθιε). 
Likewise Euripides leads into a Bacchic ode with an address in hymn form 
to Hosia (Ba 370ff.), and in Hcld 748 (no. 10.2) a hymn addressed primar- 
ily to Zeus and Athena opens with an invocation of Earth and Sun. It is as 
if a personified abstraction can serve as a go-between for men and deities; 
the phenomenon seems to go back as far as Zl. 9.502ff., where prayers are 
vividly personified as mobile creatures travelling between men and gods. 


152. πολυχρύσου. Rich in gold (brought by states and individuals as 
a dedication to Apollo) and richly decorated in gold (using money from 





5202 closes with a syncopated iambic, 215 may be read similarly, with synizesis of 
θεόν, or with unsyncopated iambus at close. 
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the former source). Greek temples and the statuary in them aimed at a 
resplendent, golden look in imitation of the imagined appearance of the 
richest dwelling, i.e. Zeus’ palace (e.g. Eur. Hipp 69: Ζηνὸς πολύχρυσον 
οἶκον). See below p. 328. 


τᾶς Πυθῶνος... Θήβας. In cletic hymns gods have a lot of travelling to 
do. The lack of preposition here for ‘from’ and ‘to’ is paralleled in the 
hymn to Delphic Apollo in Eur. /T 1242f. (no. 10.4). Cf. Dawe ad loc. 


154. ifie Δάλιε Παιάν. As a variant on the typical epiphthegma of a 
paian — i) Παιάν — these words — even without consideration of the gods 
addressed and the situation (salvation from plague by Apollo) indicate that 
the present piece is, as a whole, to be regarded as a paian; παιὰν in 186 
is ‘self-referential’; line 5 of the play had referred to the 'paians and cries 
of anguish’ (παιάνων τε καὶ στεναγµάτων) sounding throughout Thebes. 
Cf. the refrain of Pindar Pa 5 thie Δάλι) Ἄπολλον. 


156. χρέος. A person makes a ‘request’ of another person (χρήιζω) or 
a god (typically Apollo: χράοµαι) and the request puts the person or god 
addressed under an obligation to meet it. At Aesch. Suppl. 472 Pelasgos 
answers the Danaids’ request for asylum εἰ... ὑμῖν μὴ ἐχπράξω χρέος, “if 
I do not comply with your request...” (cf. Pindar O 7.40). Similarly here, 
the Thebans have put a question to the Delphic oracle (“how do we end the 
plague?") and it is their hope that Apollo will ‘comply with’ or ‘give a firm 
answer to’ their request’ (ἐξανύσεις χρέος) by stating a short- (νέον) or 
long-term (περιτελλομέναις ὥραις) remedy for the plague. Dawe's trans- 
lation of χρέος, ‘debt’ seems inadequate here. 


157. ‘Prophetic message’ (Φάμα) is the child of ‘hope, expectation’ (EA- 
mic) in two senses: the inquirer puts his question to the oracle out of a 
sense of foreboding or hope concerning the future; conversely the oracular 
response may give him hope for the future. 


158. κεκλόμενος, from χέλομαι / κέκλομαι but reminiscent of χυκλή- 
σχω, is stronger than mere χαλέω. Cf. C.J. Ruijgh in Bremer et al. (1976, 
333ff.). 


160. γαιάοχον ἀδελφεάν. Artemis is Athena's half-sister. At Eur. IT 
1489 Athena expresses solidarity with ‘her sister’ (ἀδελφῆς τῆς ἐμῆς) 
Artemis. In [Arion]'s hymn to the dolphins (no. 12.2) 3 we find the epithet 
γαιάοχος, 'earth-holder', applied to Poseidon, who is otherwise 'earth- 
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shaker’, ἐννοσίγαιος. The -oy- part of such epithets indicates that the 
deity ‘holds’, ‘possesses’ (ἔχω) a portion of earth, as in e.g. Athena πο- 
λιοῦχος; cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 1140 fj πόλιν ἡμετέραν ἔχει. 


161. ἃ χυκλόεντ’...θάσσει. The primary reference is to the cult of Eu- 
kleia, ‘High Renown’, identified with Artemis, which was established in 
the Athenian Agora following victory at Marathon: Paus. 1.14.5, cf. Si- 
mon (1985, 178) with further references. Commentators are wrong, in our 
opinion, to see here particularly Theban attributes of Artemis (Mikalson 
(1991, 58); Dawe ad loc.). Artemis Agoraia was worshipped in Olympia 
(Paus. 5.15.4); a cult of Artemis Boulaia (and Phosphoros) in the Agora is 
recorded for Athens (Wycherley, 1957, 55ff. nos. 118-121), Miletus (BCH 
1, 1877, 288); cf. Simon (1985, 152ff.), who explains the title Boulaia as 
goddess of the animal sacrifice which accompanied meetings of the Boule. 


164. The argument “if you ever helped me before, help me now. . ." is very 
common in prayers and hymns. Cf. Bremer’s category 3 ‘da quia dedisti’ 
(1981, 196). But note Sophocles’ literary embellishment of the traditional 
topos: the evil becomes a living thing rushing at the city; the fight between 
good and evil is dramatized as fire-fighting. 


170. 008’ ἔνι φροντίδος ἔγχος. Cf. Thuc. 2.47.4 and esp. 51.2: ἕν τε οὐδὲ 
EV κατέστη ἴαμα ὡς εἰπεῖν ὅτι χρῆν προσφέροντας ὠφελεῖν... δεινότα- 
τον δὲ παντὸς ἦν τοῦ κακοῦ ἥ τε ἀθυμία: “there was not one single rem- 
edy which necessarily led to an alleviation of symptoms... and the worst 
aspect of the affliction was the despair." 


174. τόκοισιν / ἰηΐων καμάτων ἀνέχουσι γυναῖχες, “nor do women 
survive (or: emerge alive from) the pitiful cries of labour in childbed". 
τόχοισιν is probably local, or temporal dative; the women’s labour-pains 
(καμάτων) are described as intwv because ifj is the repeated call in paians 
to Apollo or Asklepios for deliverance from pain. Apollo is called Ieios at 
Aristoph. Lys. 1282. At Eur. Cycl. 663-4, when Polyphemos cries out in 
pain, the chorus comment sarcastically that he is singing a paian for relief 
from torment. 


176. ἁμαιμακέτου πυρὸς... (166) φλόγα πήµατος... (192) φλέγει µε. 
It has not been sufficiently appreciated how much Sophocles’ fire imagery 
here owes to the experience of the great plague in Athens as described by 
Thucydides (cf. Knox, 1979, 116-7). The burning sensation the historical 
plague caused is vividly described (2.49.5f.): τὸ δὲ ἐντὸς οὕτως ἐχάετο 
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ὥστε... ἥδιστά τε ἂν ἐς ὕδωρ ψυχρὸν σφᾶς αὐτοὺς ῥίπτειν: "a person's 
insides burned so much that what they most wanted was to throw them- 
selves into cold water’. Note that flaming Ares (190-02) should likewise 
be banished to the watery wastes (194-97). The so-called Philinna-papyrus 
contains a magical incantation against πᾶν κατάκαυμα, probably ‘all types 
of fever’, which tells a myth (historiola) in which an unidentified person 
is burnt until seven virgins draw water and quench the ‘tireless fire’: thus 
the myth is supposed to heal the case of sickness. Cf. Maas (1942); Furley 
(1993a, 93ff.). — The image “everywhere one can see the dead departing to 
the western god like birds more swiftly/profusely than raging fire" should 
probably also be related to Thucydides' description of the communal pyres 
lit to dispose of corpses during the Athenian plague (ibid. 4). Sophocles 
seems to mix the imagery of flames leaping into the sky with the concept 
of souls departing cremated bodies. Likewise there seems to be conflation 
of two different concepts of what happened to the soul after death: (1) it 
departed to Hades (situated underground, in the West); (2) it rose into the 
air, as suggested in the almost contemporary inscription in honour of the 
Athenian dead at Poteidaia: Αἰθὴρ μὲμ φσυχὰς ὑπεδέχξατο Kaibel EG 
no. 216 = Tod (1932, no. 59 line 6) (thanks to R. Gordon for this reference); 
cf. Aristoph. Peace 832-3 for the notion that souls inhabit the upper air. — 
Thucydides' description of one body being piled on top of another as there 
was not enough fire-wood for individual pyres (2.52.4) makes one won- 
der whether the mss.’ ἄλλον 8’ àv ἄλλωι (175) is not perhaps preferable 
to Dobree's correction. -- Thucydides also says that the plague at Athens 
was χρεῖσσον λόγου and that birds flew away from the afflicted area (τῶν 
μὲν τοιούτων ὀρνίθων ἐπίλειψις σαφὴς ἐγένετο, 2.50.1). Can Sopho- 
cles’ meaning be that the dead departed just as birds fled the contagion? 
Thucydides may conceivably have had Sophocles at the back of his mind 
when he wrote the plague passage. The converse is out of the question. 


177. ἑσπέρου θεοῦ. Hades, presumably, though the description is unusual. 
Odysseus had to sail west to find the gates of Hades. According to one 
idea, the sun dies in the evening and is reborn in the east on the following 
morning (Heraclitus 22 F 6 DK, cf. Kirk ad loc.). Evening and West are as- 
sociated with termination, hence death; cf. ζόφος which means both nether 
darkness = underworld, realm of death, and the dark quarter = West (LSJ 
s.v. I and II). When Theoklymenos in the Odyssey prophesies the suitors’ 
violent death, he describes how he sees the palace “full of ghosts. .. making 
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for the darkness in the Underworld; the sun has died from the sky and 
an evil darkness descended” (εἰδώλων δὲ πλέον πρόθυρον, πλείη δὲ xal 
αὐλή, / ἱεμένων Ἔρεβόσδε ὑπὸ ζόφον: ἠέλιος δὲ / οὐρανοῦ ἐξαπόλωλε, 
κακὴ δ᾽ ἐπιδέδρομεν ἀχλύς). 


180-1. Cf. Thuc. 2.51.2: καὶ νεχροὶ én’ ἀλλήλοις ἀποθνήισχοντες ἔκειντο 
καὶ ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς ἐκαλινδοῦντο. 


184. ἀκτὰν πάρα βώμιον. The metaphor involved here ~ ‘altar-like shore’ 
(i.e. an altar offers safety to suppliants like a shore to sailors) — is compa- 
rable to Ovid, Her 1.110, where Odysseus is described metaphorically as 
a ‘portus et ara tuis’, ‘haven and altar to your family’. 


186. παιὰν λάμπει. Pindar /. 4.47, talks of a πυρσὸς ὕμνων, Bacchylides, 
fr. 4.80, has παιδικοὶ ὕμνοι φλέγονται. The rising strains of song are 
compared to flames. The poetic image may have been suggested by the 
common practice of swinging torches at religious ceremonies including 
choral song (e.g. Pindar fr. 70B: our no. 5.2, line 11), and/or by the rising 
flames of successful sacrifice. For στονόεσσά te γῆρυς ὅμαυλος, “the 
mournful voice accompanying it", cf. Eur. El 879 ἀλλ᾽ ἴτω ξύναυλος Bok 
χαρᾶι, "let the cry which chimes with joy sound out!". For the paian songs 
ringing out in Thebes during the time of plague cf. lines 4-5 πόλις 8’ ὁμοῦ 
μὲν θυμιαμάτων γέμει, / ὁμοῦ δὲ παιάνων τε καὶ στεναγμάτων. 


187. χρυσέα θύγατερ Διός: Artemis, as the appropriate recipient of paian 
supplication (186), and as the goddess held responsible for death in child- 
birth (172-3). Her brother Apollo is regularly depicted as ‘golden’, but 
Artemis, too, is often given golden attributes (e.g. Zl. 20.70 etc. χρυσηλά- 
χατος, ‘with golden arrow’; Eur. Hek. 465 χρυσέαν τ᾽ ἄμπυκα). 


190ff. Sophocles personifies the evil afflicting Thebes in the figure of Ares 
divested of armour (191); the god of war does not even need to put on his 
armour to kill — another pointer to the terrible losses of Athens in wartime 
but not, here, on the battlefield. The figure of Ares rampaging without 
armour contrasts with the chorus’ later picture of Apollo, armed with his 
father’s weapons, fire and lightning, pursuing the culprit causing the pol- 
lution in Thebes: ἔνοπλος ἐπενθρώισχει / πυρὶ καὶ στεροπαῖς (469). 
Dawe finds it strange that the chorus should “fasten on Ares as their prime 
enemy. .. for Ares was a god especially associated with Thebes, and not 
elsewhere associated with plague, not even at Aesch. Suppl. 664-6; 681- 
3. We must assume,” he writes, “that the plague at Athens, brought about 
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or made worse by conditions directly resulting from the Peloponnesian 
War, had forged a link in the mind of Sophocles and his audience between 
plague and the War God” (cf. Knox, 1979, 116). One or two passages, 
however, point to a basic enmity between Apollo and Ares which may go 
some way toward explaining the opposition Sophocles sets up here: Pin- 
dar, P 1.10f. says that βιατὰς Ἄρης forgets his inclination to battle under 
the influence of Apolline song. Callimachus, HDelos 64ff., makes Ares 
an active enemy of Apollo and Artemis, in that he tried (on Hera’s orders) 
to obstruct Leto’s delivery of the divine twins. In a general sense Ares 
and Apollo represent war and peace. Note the later passage in OT just 
cited (469-70) in which Apollo arms himself to combat the polluting agent 
in Thebes. Mikalson (1991, 58) comments: “Having once established 
this bold metaphor, Sophocles then develops the parodos along lines of 
Homer's theomachies 1η ||. 5 and 20-1. From here derive Zeus’ antipathy 
to Ares (5.889-898) and the thought that Zeus might 'destroy' this Ares. 
Also from the theomachies comes the idea that other gods, specifically 
Apollo, Artemis, and the Theban Dionysos, are to marshal their forces 
against Ares". 


191. ἄχαλχος ἀσπίδων, 'unbronzed with shields’, i.e. not in his typi- 
cal character of wargod personifying the massed ranks of bronze shields; 
here he comes with hostile intent but not using bronze weapons. Ares is 
χάλκεος in Homer (e.g. 115.704, 859, 866), and χαλχεοστέρνου, *bronze- 
chested’ (i.e. armed with bronze cuirass) at Bacchyl. 5.34. 


194ff. Cf. Pindar P 8.11-12 (Ἠσυχία)... τιθεῖσ᾽ / ὕβριν ἐν ἄντλωι: Peace 
“dumps offence in bilge-water", i.e. makes short shrift of it by literal ‘ex- 
tinction’. 

198-9. We take these lines as hopeful: day will come at last if night relents. 
The chorus has reason to hope following Creon’s announcement; they have 
just expressed the wish that Ares will be routed; they follow up (γὰρ) their 
wishful thinking with a general statement "there's light at the end of the 
tunnel". — ἔρχεται, ‘prophetic’ present, like Aesch. Ag. 126. 


203-8. Λύχει᾽ ἄναξ... Λύχι᾽ ὄρεα. For the joint invocation of Apollo 
Lykeios and Artemis, cf. Aesch. Seven 145ff. Note that for the hymn writer 
there was no problem in invoking a god from three different cult-centres 
simultaneously (here Delphi, Delos, Lycia). The important thing was to 
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make sure the god heard, wherever he might be (cf. Dionysos in Soph. 
Ant. 1115ff., no. 9.1.2). 


209ff. Dionysos is invoked finally as eponymous god of Thebes, cf. Trach. 
510-11 βακχίας Θήβας. At Ant. 1140-1, he is also called to Thebes to 
avert plague. The fragmentary HHDionysos disputes Thebes' claim to be 
the birth-place of the god (West, 2001, fr. A.6-7). 


χρυσομίτραν. Alkaios, according to Himerios, equipped Apollo with a 
golden mitra (no. 2.1, with our note). In this song, Dionysos, Apollo (203- 
4), Athena (187), Delphi (152) have all been flattered with gold attributes. 
Statues of gods were decorated with gold too — a style which no doubt fos- 
tered a mental image of gods resplendent in gold. Eur. Jon 887ff., makes 
Apollo’s golden gleam when he rapes Kreousa appear slightly sinister, or 
disreputable, like a counterfeit coin. Dionysos’ fiery appearance is em- 
phasized again at Ant. 1146ff., and may be correlated with the appearance 
of torch-light flashing on mountain-peaks during the god's φαναί (cf. Ant. 
1126-7, and p. 51). 


211. εὔιον. Standard appellation of Dionysos, derived from the cry evot; 
see p. 59. 


9.3 Hades and Kore in OC 


Sophocles, OC 1556-1578 

Text: OCT Lloyd-Jones and Wilson, 1990. 

Editions and studies: K. Reisig, Commentarii in Sophoclis Oidipum Colo- 
neum, Jena 1823; R.C. Jebb, Cambridge 1907; Dawe (Teubner) Leipzig? 
1985; J.C. Kamerbeek, Leiden 1984. 


XO εἰ θέμις ἐστί uot τὰν ἀφανῆ θεὸν ἱστρ. 

χαὶ σὲ λιταῖς σεβίζειν, 
ἐννυχίων ἄναξ, Αἰδωνεῦ 

1560 Αἰδωνεῦ, λίσσομαι 
ἐπιπόνως μήτ᾽ ἐπὶ βαρυαχεῖ 
ξένον ἐξανύσαι 
μόρωι τὰν παγχευθῆ κάτω νεκρῶν πλάχα 
xai Στύγιον δόμον. 

1565 πολλῶν γὰρ ἂν χαὶ μάταν 
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πημάτων ἵχνουμένων 
πάλιν σφε δαίμων δίκαιος αὔξοι. 


ὦ χθόνιαι θεαί, σῶμά τ᾽ ἀνικάτου [ἀντ. 

θηρός, ὃν ἐν πύλαισι 
1570 ταῖσι πολυξένοις εὐνᾶσθαι 

κνυζεῖσθαί τ᾽ ἐξ ἄντρων 

ἀδάματον φύλακα παρ’ Ἀίδαι 

λόγος αἰὲν ἔχει. 

σόν, ὦ Tac παῖ καὶ Ταρτάρου, κατεύχομαι, 
1515 ἐν καθαρῶι βῆναι 

ὁρμωμένωι νερτέρας 

τῶι ξένωι νεκρῶν πλάχας: 

σέ τοι κικλήσκω τὸν αἰὲν ὕπνον. 


1561 ἐπιπόνως Jebb, Lloyd-Jones/Wilson: μήτ᾽ ἐπιπόνω LV: μήποτ’ ἐπὶ πόνωι t 
1570 φασι codd., Dawe (φᾶσι) 1573 λόχον αἰὲν ἔχειν Dawe (ICS 1994, 
68-9) 1574 σόν nos: ὅν codd.: τόν Hermann: τόδ᾽ Hartung: δός Nauck. 
1578 Lloyd-Jones/Wilson: αἰένυπνον LpcV: αἰὲν ἄυπνον cett. 


Metre 


Dochmiac: see Dale, MA fasc. 3, 42. 
1556-67 = 1568-79 


1 OW 2 do 

2 ve 5| aristoph. 

3 ow—v—|—o— do + mol 

4 -5-]|-ο- 2 mol/cr 

5 WU SOWING cr+do 

6 Ww do equivalent 
7 ν----ᾱ----ω--ῳ--ος do + sync ia dim (= lk) 
8 τ-νο-ο- do equivalent 
9 Gry sync ia dim 

10 —u—y—v— sync ia dim 

11 v—=v——v—v—-— ||| sync ia trim cat 
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Notes 


1557. εἰ θέμις ἐστί κτλ. Anxiety in the face of supernatural powers ren- 
ders man ἀμήχανος (see p. 154), a feeling which he seeks to alleviate by 
supplication of the disturbing powers. Death in particular, and its associ- 
ated realm and divinities, was a prime source of anxiety, which the chorus 
seek to circumvent here by their cautious approach (“if it is permissible 
even to address you, Death...”). On the miasma, or ‘taboo’, of death and 
everything surrounding it see Parker (1983, 35-42). Even the gods felt ner- 
vous of contact with the underworld powers, cf. Hes. Th. 764-6; in Eur. 
Alk, 22f. Apollo expresses concern that he may be polluted by contact with 
Death. When restored from death at the end of the play, Alkestis may not 
speak with the living for three whole days, until the underworld gods have 
been appeased (1144-46). 


1556. τὴν ἀφανῆ θεὸν: Kore. She is ‘invisible’ because forced to become 
Hades’ bride in the opaque gloom of the underworld, where she could not 
be found by her desperately searching mother Demeter. 


1559. ἐννυχίων ἄναξ, only here, as Kamerbeek observes: ἐννυχίων = 
νερτέρων. Presumably the darkness of night is equated with the gloom of 
the underworld. Cf. Tr 501 τὸν ἔννυχον Ἄιδαν. For Hades as ‘King of the 
shades’ see JI. 20.61 ἄναξ ἐνέρων Ἀϊδωνεύς. 


1565-67. The general thought, that a god might turn a cause for lament 
into something more bearable, is found at Aesch. Cho 340-41: ἀλλ) ἔτ 
ἄν ἐκ τῶνδε θεὸς χρήιζων / θείη κελάδους εὐφθογγοτέρους / ἀντὶ 
δὲ θρήνων ἐπιτυμβιδίων / παιὼν μελάθροις ἐν βασιλείοις / νεοκρᾶτα 
φίλον κομίσειεν, “But still a god who desires it might make the cries in 
this misfortune more melodious and instead of funereal dirges the paian 
might usher in the welcome mix of wine in the royal halls”. Here, as 
Rutherford (1995, 122-23) points out, the paian is contrasted with the dirge 
as an opposite type of song. 


1568. ὦ χθόνιαι θεαί: the Erinyes. 


1571. κνυζεῖσθαι: whine (fawningly) as opposed to bark (aggressively). 
Kerberos welcomes the souls of the dead (or whines hungrily for them), 
but barks and growls at intruders (e.g. Orpheus, Herakles) and maintains 
vigilant guard against attempted escape. Cf. Hes. Th. 769-74 (Kerberos 
welcomes -- σαίνει — the dead, but stops them leaving again); it is a pity we 
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know nothing of Stesichoros’ composition ‘Kerberos’ except its existence 
(see Davies, 1991, vol. I, no. 206); Pindar's Theban dithyramb (no. 5.2) 
bore 'Kerberos' as one ancient title. 


1574. We take it that σόν is predicative, agreeing with the object of κατεύχ- 
ouat: ἐν καθαρῶι βῆναι: I pray for — what is yours to give (σόν) — unim- 
peded passage (cf. LSJ s.v. καθαρός 3: clear of objects, clear and open) for 
the man when he goes. .. (τῶι ξένωι ὁρμωμένωι). For this idiomatic use of 
the possessive pronoun cf. Eur. Jon 1020 σὸν λέγειν, τολμᾶν δ᾽ ἐμόν: “it 
is your job to speak, mine to take the risk"; Andr. 988 κοὺκ ἐμὸν κρίνειν 
τόδε, “it is not my task to judge this"; in a more explicit form: [Aesch.] 
Prom. 635 σὸν ἔργον... ὑπουργῆσαι. Hermann’s τόν (relative), adopted 
by Jebb and Lloyd-Jones/Wilson, gives the sense "I pray to you, son of 
Earth and Tartaros, that he (Kerberos) step clear. . .", but Jebb's explana- 
tion of ἐν καθαρῶι βῆναι: “to go on to clear ground for the stranger, i.e. to 
pass to ground which he will not traverse, leaving his path clear" remains 
very awkward. Kamerbeek accepts Jebb's explanation, and suggests that 
“the phrase is a forced way of saying ἐκποδὼν βῆναι. But ἐν χαθαρῶι 
βῆναι, must, one feels, refer to the walker, ‘walk in the clear’, not ‘make 
way for’. It is the dead soul which is going somewhere, not Kerberos. And 
ἐν is the wrong preposition for ‘to clear ground’. Nauck’s δός gives good 
sense, but is distant from transmitted dv. 


Γᾶς nat xoi Ταρτάρου. According to Jebb and Kamerbeek, Thanatos. But 
‘Death’ has not been addressed at all so far. Reisig argues for Kerberos, 
referring to Apollod. 2.1.5, where Echidna (Kerberos’ mother according 
to Hes. ΤΗ. 311 and Bacch. 5.62) is said to be child of Ge and Tartaros. 
Παῖ here, then, means ‘grandchild’. Reisig does not explain how ὃν can 
mean ‘to you’ (“Zu dir flehn wir, den Erd’ erzeugt und Tartaros, Raum 
zu gestatten ihm...”). Hades is another possibility, although his parents 
are traditionally Rhea and Kronos. - The identity of παῖ is linked with 
the doubtful reading of 1578 (αἰένυπνον or αἰὲν ὕπνον or αἰὲν ἄὔπνον). 
If Kerberos is meant, one is tempted by αἰὲν ἄὔπνον, ‘ever wakeful’, the 
last word scanning vv — in responsion with 1567 αὔξοι; cf. Bacch. 19.23 
ἄκοιτον ἄὔπνον (v—v), said of another divine watchdog, Argos. Oth- 
erwise, αἰένυπνον, written as one word, is taken as an epithet of Death. 
The Oxford editors’ τὸν αἰὲν ὕπνον, puts ‘eternal sleep’ in apposition to 
Death. What must be remembered in this question is (1) that the antistro- 
phe opens with invocation of the Erinyes and Kerberos; there must, one 
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feels, be some prayer addressed to them (especially the latter, Kerberos); 
(2) the power addressed in lines 1574ff. is responsible for the soul's pas- 
sage into the underworld. On the whole, we believe that Kerberos is the 
addressee in 1574 and that 1578 should be read either as τὸν αἰὲν ἄὔπνον 
(cf. Ion 1077 ἐννύχιος ἄυπνος, said of Iakchos), or as τὸν αἰὲν ὕπνον, 
which then is a new, separate, invocation addressed to Death as 'everlast- 
ing sleep’ (cf. Plato, Apol. 40d-e (τὸ τεθνάναι) οἷον ὕπνος ἐπειδάν τις 
χαθεύδων und’ ὄναρ μηδὲν ὁρᾶι κτλ.). 


Chapter 10 


Hymns in Drama III: Euripides 


10.1 Purity and love in Euripides’ Hippolytos 


10.1.1 A hunter’s song to Artemis 


Hippolytos 58-71 
Editions and Studies: W.S. Barrett (ed.), Oxford 1964; D.C. Braun, ‘Artemis 
Eukleia and Euripides’ Hippolytos', JHS 100, 1980, 184-5. 


III ἕπεσθ᾽ ἄιδοντες ἔπεσθε 
τὰν Διὸς οὐρανίαν 
60 Ἄρτεμιν, àt µελόμεσθα. 


ΧΟ πότνια, πότνια σεµνοτάτα 
Ζηνὸς γένεθλον, 
χαῖρε, χαῖρέ μοι, ὢ χόρα 
65 Λατοῦς Ἄρτεμι καὶ Διός, 
χαλλίστα πολὺ παρθένων, 
ἃ μέγαν κατ᾽ οὐρανὸν 
ναίεις εὐπατέρειαν aù- 
λάν, Ζηνὸς πολύχρυσον οἶκον. 
70 χαῖρέ μοι, ὦ καλλίστα χαλ- 
λίστα τῶν κατ᾽ Ὄλυμπον. 


63 Ζηνὸς Barrett, Diggle: ζηνὸς LP et E*: ζανὸς NVA et Tr. 67-8 &...- 
ναίεις MABV: o... valet? LP 71-2 ὄλυμπον O: ὅ- παρθένων ἄρτεμι OVA 
et O°: ὅ- θεῶν PvHnOx. 
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Metre 


Aeolic (cf. Barrett Hipp. 168). 


u———uv—e enopl 
--ωω--νω-- hem 
60 --υν- ev —al| hem 
MAU VAZU — uu gl 
——9u— nameless aeolic colon 
NEUES oon gl 
65 -— eye gl 
ο Ον ος gl 
—v—v—v— lek 
ο νι gl 
-τ-τ-νο-ν-ο] hipp 
70 —o————— gl 
---ewel| ^ pher 


Notes 


61. πότνια πότνια. Note the repetitions here and in lines 64 and 70-71. 
Such repetitions (anadiplosis) are typical of the exclamatory and adula- 
tory nature of hymns. In later Greek one finds a verb ποτνιᾶσθαι, ‘to 
cry aloud in horror', probably derived from apotropaic exclamations (like 
Italian ‘Madonna!’). In some cults repeated ejaculations became defining 
elements of the hymns associated with them: e.g. Ἴακχ᾽ à Ἴακχε in the 
Eleusinian procession, Παιὰν ὦ tè Παιάν in worship of Apollo. 


63. &t µελόμεσθα expresses the special relationship between Artemis and 
‘her boys’. 


64. χαῖρέ µοι For this greeting, implying a degree of intimacy, see note on 
line 2 of the Palaikastro hymn (no. 1.1). 


66, 70. καλλίστα. Barrett argues that χαλλίστη is probably not a cult title 
of Artemis: “the Athenian cult deity Καλλίστη, if she is Artemis at all and 
not Hekate, is shown by the finds in her precinct to have been a women’s 
goddess, not huntress or πότνια θηρῶν” (170). He points out further (with 
references) that καλλίστη was equally commonly applied as an epithet 
to Aphrodite. When we consider this point, combined with Hippolytus’ 
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appellation of Artemis in |. 59 as οὐρανίαν — another famous epiklesis 
of Aphrodite (Aphrodite Ourania) - one wonders whether some elements 
of the praise of Artemis in this section of the play are not meant by Eu- 
ripides to suggest an affront to Aphrodite; after all, it is the slighting of 
Aphrodite by Hippolytus which draws forth her explicit animosity (10ff.). 
For Artemis Kalliste cf. Simon (1985, 147, 149, 155). 


71-2. The additional words in some mss. following Ὄλυμπον look, as 
Barrett ad loc. says, like glosses that have been copied into the text. 


10.1.2 Eros and Aphrodite 


Hipp. 525-542 
Editions: Diggle, OCT 1984; W.S. Barrett, Oxford 1964. 


XO Ἔρως Ἔρως, ὃ κατ’ ὀμμάτων ἱστρ. α΄ 
στάζων πόθον, εἰσάγων γλυχεῖαν 
ψυχᾶι χάριν οὓς ἐπιστρατεύσηι, 
μή μοί ποτε σὺν κακῶι φανείης 
μηδ᾽ ἄρρυθμος ἔλθοις. 
530 οὔτε γὰρ πυρὸς οὔτ᾽ ἄστρων ὑπέρτερον βέλος 
οἷον τὸ τᾶς Ἀφροδίτας ἵησιν ἐκ χερῶν 
Ἔρως ὃ Διὸς παῖς. 


535 ἄλλως ἄλλως παρά τ᾽ Ἀλφεῶι [avt. α΄ 
Φοίβου τ᾽ ἐπὶ Πυθίοις τεράμνοις 
βούταν φόνον Ἑλλὰς (aU) ἀέξει, 
Ἔρωτα δέ, τὸν τύραννον ἀνδρῶν, 
τὸν τᾶς Ἀφροδίτας 
540 φιλτάτων θαλάμων κληιδοῦχον, où σεβίζομεν, 
πέρθοντα xal διὰ πάσας ἱέντα συμφορᾶς 
θνατοὺς ὅταν ἔλθηι. 


545 τὰν μὲν Οἰχαλίαι [στρ. β΄ 
πῶλον ἄζυγα λέκτρων, 
ἄνανδρον τὸ πρὶν καὶ ἄνυμφον, οἴκων 
ζεύξασ᾽ ἀπ’ Εὐρυτίων 

550 δρομάδα ναΐδ᾽ ὅπως te Báx- 
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χαν σὺν αἵματι, σὺν χαπνῶι, 
φονίοισι νυμφείοις 
Ἀλκμήνας τόκωι Κύπρις ἐξέδωκεν: ὦ 
τλάμων ὑμεναίων. 


555 ὦ Θήβας ἱερὸν ἰάντ. β΄ 
τεῖχος, ὦ στόμα Δίρχας, 
συνείποιτ᾽ ἂν à Κύπρις οἷον ἕρπει: 
βροντᾶι γὰρ ἀμφιπύρωι 
560 τοκάδα τὰν διγόνοιο Bax- 
you νυμφευσαμένα πότµωι 
φονίωι χατηύνασεν. 
δεινὰ γὰρ τὰ πάντ᾽ ἐπιπνεῖ, μέλισσα δ᾽ οἷ- 
α τις πεπόταται. 


526 στάζων Paley: στάζεις vel στάξεις codd. (post 6 vel ὃς in v. 525) 537 
(ai’) Hermann 543-4ἱέντα... θνατοὺς Dobree: tovta. . .θνατοῖς codd. 549 
ἀπ᾽ Εὐρυτίων Buttmann: ἀπειρεσίαν codd. 552 Barrett: φονίοις θ᾽ ὑμεναίοις 
fere codd. 560 διγόνοιο ΣΡ: διογόνοιο codd. 56] νυμφευσαμένα Kirchhoff: 
νυμφευσαμέναν codd. 563 ἐπιπνεῖ MBA εἰ Α2: ἐπιπιτνεῖ A: (πάντα y)e πιτνεῖ 


Metre 


See Barrett p. 257: aeolic (525-528 = 535-538 nameless aeolic cola). 


525-532 = 535-542 


— — Uu — uU —uo— 


— — JM ee 


——ve——|| reiz 

530, 540 -u-uw--|-e-u-es. πος + Ik 
eu sdu τον tele 
o—vv— —|ll reiz 


545-54 = 555-64 
545, 555 ye dodr 
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=veue= || pher 
ain Caco tel 
550, 560 M — uuu gl 
-v= ]| εἰ 
vu—vu——— η! 
Bh Sg ja se 9 
——vv—— |l reiz 


Notes 


525-6. The image of desire as a sweet fluid which may be poured over 
a person recalls Sappho's invocation of Aphrodite (fr. 2 = no. 4.1) to at- 
tend a celebration and to pour her ‘sweet nectar’ into the participants’ cups 
(13-16: Κύπρι / χρυσέαισιν ἐν κυλίκεσσιν ἄβρως / ὀμμεμείχμενον 
θαλίαισι νέκταρ / οἰνοχόαισον). The change of transmitted ὃς στάζεις to 
6 στάζων is necessary grammatically and metrically. From the hymnodic 
point of view there is nothing to choose between relative predication and 
participial predication of a god’s powers: both are common. 


527. The myth of Eros and Psyche does not seem to play a part here; on 
the history of literary versions of the myth see E. Kenney (ed.), Cupid and 
Psyche, Cambridge 1990, 17-22. 


535. Sc. worship of Zeus Olympios at Olympia. 


538-40. Ἔρωτα... οὐ σεβίζομεν. That Eros receives no particular cult is a 
point remarked on by the guests at Plato’s Symposion (189c), although the 
cult of Aphrodite and Eros on the N. slope of the Athenian Acropolis goes 
some way toward refuting the claim (see O. Broneer, ‘Eros and Aphrodite 
on the N. slope of the Acropolis in Athens’, Hesperia 1, 1932, 31-55). 
The thought is similar to that in Aristoph. Peace 418-20, where Trygaios 
acknowledges that Hermes is not the recipient of major festivals such as 
the Panathenaia, Diipoleia, Adonia, and that he deserves better treatment. 


540. κληιδοῦχον. Of course Barrett is right that “the person who holds 
the keys of a place controls admission to it; here Eros holds the keys of 
Aph.’s chambers because ἔρως, sexual desire, is the necessary antecedent 





' Marked by Barrett as ‘tel.a’. 
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to the ἔργα Ἀφροδίτης”. Cf. our note on Παλλάς... κληιδοῦχος on p. 362. 
However the literal sense of κληιδοῦχος, key-holder = temple attendant 
(like a νεωχόρος e.g. Aesch. Suppl. 291) is also relevant, as Eros is often 
depicted as the attendant, or minister of Aphrodite's cult (cf. Soph. Ant. 
797, Himeros as πάρεδρος of Aphrodite, with our note on p.272). 


545. τὰν μὲν Οἰχαλίαι. “Iolé, daughter of Eurytos king of Oichalia; to 
win her Herakles sacked her city, killed her fathers and brothers, and haled 
her away by force" (Barrett). 


550. δρομάδα ναΐδ᾽...βάκχαν The archetype, as it were, of the frenzied 
girl carried off as war-booty is Cassandra, imprinted on the Athenians' 
memory by Aeschylus’ Agamemnon. Cf. Eur. Hel. 543 ὡς δροµαία πῶλος 
Tj βάκχη θεοῦ (Helen); Phoin. 1489-90 φέρομαι βάχχα νεκύων (of griev- 
ing Antigone); for the violence associated with Bacchic frenzy see Eur. 
Hec. 1076 Βάκχαις Ἅιδα. 


560. τοκάδα Βάκχου: Semele, blasted by Zeus’ fiery heat when tempted 
by Hera to look her lover in the face. 


διγόνοιο. The twofold birth of Dionysos refers to his first birth from 
Semele and his second from Zeus' thigh. Some even derived the name 
‘dithyramb’ from this myth about the god (see vol. I p. 250). The variant 
reading of the mss. διογόνοιο shows awareness of a possible connotation 
of διγόνοιο, ‘born from Zeus’. 


561. νυμφευσαμένα is an improvement over transmitted νυμφευσαμέναν 
since the latter makes Semele responsible for her own fate (‘betrothing 
herself to death’). The nominative participle gives a much better sequence 
to Aphrodite’s hunting down and destroying of Semele, as depicted by the 
women here. 


563. ἐπιπνεῖ, ‘breathing on’. The picture here is of the fatal ‘wind of 
passion’ which Aphrodite breathes over her victims. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 
17 ἐπιπνοίας Διὸς (of Zeus’ love for Io); Aristoph. Lys. 551-2 Ἔρως χὴ 
Κυπρογένει᾽ Ἀφροδίτη / ἵμερον ἡμῶν... καταπνεύσηι; Eur. JA 69 πνοαὶ 
Ἀφροδίτης φίλαι; Kerkidas fr. 5.1ff. on the ‘two winds’ of Aphrodite (one 
beneficial, one harmful). 


563. μέλισσα οἷα τις. Barrett sees merely the bee's way of moving at ran- 
dom from one flower to another in this simile, comparing Pindar P 10.53 
ἐγκωμίων γὰρ ἄωτος ὕμνων ex’ ἄλλοτ᾽ ἄλλον ὥτε μέλισσα θύνει λόγον 
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(cf. Bacch. 10.10: λιγύφθογγον μέλισσαν). But the bee's twin capabili- 
ties of producing sweet honey and stinging ferociously are surely implied 
by the simile as well. It is interesting that in fr. 123 S.M. (from an en- 
comium of Theoxenos of Tenedos) Pindar says that he is struck by ado- 
ration of youthful beauty: "because of Aphrodite like wax when bitten by 
the (?)burn of the holy bees I melt when I look upon the fair-limbed youth 
of boys" (ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ τᾶς Exatt χηρὸς Qc δαχθεὶς ἔλαι / ἱρᾶν μελισσᾶν 
τάκομαι, εὖτ᾽ ἂν ἴδω / παίδων νεόγυιον ἐς ἥβαν. We have a clear refer- 
ence to the ‘holy bees’ of Aphrodite, though whether ἕλα means ‘sting’ or 
something like xabua, αὐγή (Hsch. s.v. ἔλα) is not clear. 


10.2 A patriotic hymn in time of war in Herakleidai 
Euripides Herakleidai 748-783 


Edition: J. Diggle, OCT (1984). 

Commentary: J. Wilkins, Oxford (1993) 

Studies: G. Zuntz, The Political Plays of Euripides, Manchester (1963), 
esp. 115-9; W.D. Furley, ‘Zur Aktualitat der eur. Herakleidai’, Philologus 
13, 1995, 76-88. 


Te καὶ παννύχιος σελά- [στρ. α΄ 
να καὶ λαμπρόταται θεοῦ 
750 φαεσιμβρότου αὐγαί, 
ἀγγελίαν μοι ἐνέγκαι, 
ἰαχήσατε 8 οὐρανῶι 
καὶ παρὰ θρόνον ἀρχέταν 
γλαυκᾶς τ᾽ ἐν Ἀθάνας: 
155 μέλλω τᾶς πατριώτιδος 
γᾶς, μέλλω καὶ ὑπὲρ δόμων 
ἱκέτας ὑποδεχθεὶς 
κίνδυνον πολίωι τεμεῖν σιδάρωι. 


δεινὸν μὲν πόλιν ὡς Μυκή- lave. α΄ 
760 νας εὐδαίμονα καὶ δορὸς 

πολυαίνετον ἀλκᾶι 

μῆνιν ἐμᾶι χθονὶ χεύθειν' 
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κακὸν δ᾽, ὦ πόλις, εἰ ξένους 
ὑκτῆρας παραδώσομεν 
765 κελεύσμασιν Ἄργους. 
Ζεύς uot σύμμαχος, οὐ φοβοῦ- 
μαι, Ζεύς μοι χάριν ἐνδίκως 
ἔχει: οὔποτε θνατῶν 
ἥσσους (δαίμονες) ἔκ γ᾽ ἐμοῦ φανοῦνται. 


710 ἀλλ᾽, ὦ πότνια, σὸν γὰρ οὗ- ἱστρ. β΄ 
δας γᾶς xal πόλις, ἃς σὺ ué- 
tHe δέσποινά τε καὶ φύλαξ, 
πόρευσον ἄλλαι τὸν οὐ δικαίως 
τᾶιδ᾽ ἐπάγοντα δορυσσοῦν 
715 στρατὸν Ἀργόθεν: οὐ γὰρ ἐμᾶι γ᾽ ἀρετᾶι 
δίκαιός εἰμ᾽ ἐκπεσεῖν μελάθρων. 


ἐπεί. σοι πολύθυτος ἀεὶ [ἀντ. β΄ 
τιμὰ κραίνεται οὐδὲ λά- 
θει μηνῶν φθινὰς ἁμέρα 
780 νέων τ᾽ ἀοιδαὶ χορῶν τε μολπαί. 
ἀνεμόεντι δ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ὄχθωι 
ὀλολύγματα παννυχίοις ὑπὸ παρ- 
θένων ἰαχεῖ ποδῶν κρότοισιν. 


750 φαεσιμβρότου Musgrave: φαεσίβροτοι!, 751 ἐνέγκαι Wilam.: ἐνέγχατ᾽ 
L 754γλαυχᾶς... Ἀθάνας Schaefer: γλαυκᾶ... dOdva L 755-6 μέλλω... 
μέλλω Tr: μέλω... µέλω L 756 ὑπὲρ Nauck: περὶ L 761 πολυαίνετον 
Scaliger: -αινέτου L 762 ἐμᾶι Canter: ἐμὲ L 765 χελεύσμασιν Ἄργους 
Reiske: xal λεύσιμον &pyoc L 769 (δαίμονες) Kirchhoff ἔκ γ᾽ Reisig: εἴτ᾽ 
L 771 γᾶς Pearson: γᾶς σὸν L 773 ἄλλαι Canter: ἀλλὰΙ, 774 τᾶιδ’ ed. 
Hervagiana: τάδ᾽ 1, δορυσσοῦν Kirchhoff: δορύσσοντα L 777 ἐπεί Bergk: 
ἐπὶ L 780 νέων apogr. Flor: ναῶν L 


Metre Aeolo-choriambic. The stanzas do not end in the usual way, gly- 
conics closed by a pherecrateus. The first ends with a hendecasyllabic 
colon 758=769, a glyconic provided with heavy catalectic accent by the 
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baccheus;? also in 779=783, an iambic line, a sequence «— — serves as 
full stop. 

Euripides preferred ‘quiet’ aeolo-choriambics for this song over an 'ex- 
cited' iambo-trochaic or a dochmiac rhythm; perhaps he wished to express 
the confidence of these Athenian citizens that their cause is just and their 
prayers will be heard. Trustful piety is rewarded — at any rate in this play 
— as, in 784, a messenger brings news of victory. 


748-758 = 759-769 


πα μμ οἱ 
πα Gye οἱ 

750 w—vu——|| reiz 
Uc UE D- 
xx — UU gl 
— x — UU — gl 
x—v»v— —|l reiz 

755 ----νο-υο- gl 
HI yuu gl 
wu — reiz 
-x—»»-e-e--|| gba 

770-776 = 777-783 

770 x——uu-—u— gh 
EE gl 
ee cie Um gl 
ν-ν----ο------ ia ith 
eu ES D- 

775 ο--ῳο--λ--νλ-- an dim 
vo-u——v—v——||| iaith 





?This colon is used by Hellenistic poets for stichic composition, e.g. in Theocr. epigr. 
22; metricians called it *phalaecian' after a poet Phalaikos who was perhaps the first to use 
it this way (Gow & Page, 1965, vol.II p. 459). 

"In line 777 ἀεὶ must be slurred by synekphónesis into one syllable. 
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748-50. In his tragedies Eur. often makes his characters invoke earth, sun 
and/or light, night or moon at moments of intense suffering or overwhelm- 
ing joy: e.g. Hipp. 601, 672; El. 866-7; Or. 866-7. Here earth, moon and 
sun are called upon to carry a message up to the gods; see next note on 751. 
Wilkins observes that we have here a ‘triad with increasing elaboration’ 
and refers for that stylistic feature to Alc. 244-5 and 248-9 (invocations of 
sun, light, clouds, earth etc.). There is another subtle climax in the opening 
of this hymn: from dark earth via moonlit night upwards to the splendours 
of the sun. Musgrave's φαεσιμβρότου is elegant, and serves also to iden- 
tify the ‘god’, although for the latter purpose it is not strictly necessary: in 
his note on Pha. 6 Diggle lists 9 passages from tragedy where a speaker 
refers to the sun by a simple unqualified θεός. 


751. ἀγγελίαν μοι ἐνέγχαι. If one took this to mean: “bring me a mes- 
sage", which message could that possibly be? It would be absurd to sup- 
pose that here Euripides makes the chorus command earth, moon and sun 
to come bringing the latest news about the course of battle, and then — 
lo and behold! - ENTER THE MESSENGER in human form in 784. 
Mortals cannot simply summon cosmic elements to carry messages for 
them.^ — Zuntz (1963, 115-8) has discussed this passage in exemplary 
fashion: "The triad invoked in the first period of our strophe comprises 
deities which, traditionally, are witnesses of great happenings among men; 
the second period requests that what these deities witness be perceived in 
the supramundane sphere of ‘heaven’.” The whole stanza only makes sense 
if one takes μέλλω κτλ. (755-758) as the content of the message which the 
chorus wants to be carried up to the gods. — As for ἐνέγκαι, which Wilam- 
owitz (1921, 451) preferred to 175 ἐνέγκατ᾽, here as in 762 there is period 
end, where elision is not acceptable (‘undenkbar’, Wil.) — An imperative 
and a jussive infinitive stand side by side in Eur. Jon 98-101, Tro. 419-422, 
Erechth. 53, 25-28 (Austin). See Wilkins ad locum and Diggle, Studies on 
the Text of Euripides, Oxford 1981, 10-11. 


753-4. οὐρανῶι καὶ παρὰ θρόνον ἀρχέταν γλαυκᾶς τ᾽ ἐν Ἀθάνας. Three 
different constructions to indicate the three adressees of the message: an 
indirect dative (acc. to Wilkins a locative) for heaven, an ‘allative’ preposi- 
tional phrase for Zeus, a locative prep. phrase for Athena. ‘Heaven’ is the 





"Soph. Trach. 97-98 is a special case; see M. Davies ad locum. 
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first, global destination to which the message should be delivered; there 
follow two divinities, who, not coincidentally, are addressed again later in 
the hymn: Zeus 766f., Athena 770ff. For sounds/messages reaching Zeus’ 
throne Zuntz compares Aristoph. Birds 215-6, Theocr. 7.93. As for the 
expression γλαυκᾶς τ᾽ ἐν Ἀθάνας (cf. ἐν Ἅιδου): Athena is supposed to 
have her own dwelling in heaven. 


755-8. μέλλω... σιδάρωι. Again it is hard to improve on Zuntz’ pithy 
comment (1963, 119): “The whole universe, the spheres of men and of the 
gods, are called upon to witness the unique event: a battle waged, not for 
gain and power, but for the divine right of the suppliant". The anaphora 
of µέλλω is answered in the antistrophe, thematically and metrically, by a 
repeated Ζεύς μοι: the message is driven home that human courage in a 
noble cause is upheld by divine guarantors. 


759/763. δεινὸν μὲν... κακὸν δ᾽. Euripides defines the situation by 
means of a simple rhetorical contrast: there is on one hand the threat of 
Mycenae's military superiority, on the other the certainty that the Athe- 
nians are pursuing the only morally justifiable course: one should never 
surrender suppliants to persecutors who will show them no mercy. — As so 
often in tragic texts, Mycenae (759) and Argos (760) are treated as if they 
belong to one and the same political entity. 


769. The ingenuity of scholars has solved two serious textual problems 
in this line. 1) The note λειπ[ει in L proves that a corrector had already 
observed that in this line something was missing; as a matter of fact any- 
one can see that after ἥσσους an element —vv is needed. Kirchhoff’s 
(δαίμονες) suits both content and metre. 2) εἴτ᾽ ἐμοῦ does not make sense; 
the emendation proposed by Reisig is highly probable: "never will the 
gods appear to be inferior, at least not as a result of actions on my part". 
Compare Soph. Ant. 207-8: κοὔποτ᾽ Ex γ᾽ ἐμοῦ τιμὴν προέξουσ᾽ oi 
χαχοί (Lloyd-Jones & Wilson print Linwood’s τιμῆι), OT 1382 τὸν èx 
θεῶν φανέντ᾽ ἄναγνον, OC 51 κοὐκ ἀτίμως Ex γ᾽ ἐμοῦ φανῆι. For 
the thought (“the gods will always be my guiding light") cf. Soph. OT 882 
θεὸν οὐ λήξω ποτὲ προστάταν ἴσχων. 


770-2. πότνια... μάτηρ δέσποινά τε καὶ φύλαξ. Athena is qualified 
here by four titles: queen, mother, ruler, guardian. In the hour of danger 
the Athenians call upon her, hoping that she may show her royal power, 
maternal care, protective strength. Elsewhere she is called πολιοῦχος: 
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Aristoph. Clouds 602, Birds 826-7, Thesm. 1140. Compare also Thesm. 
317-9 (our πο. 11.3.2): παγχρατὲς κόρα γλαυχῶπι χρυσόλογχε. Aristo- 
phanes makes fun of some of Athena’s traditional epithets in Knights 1169- 
89: Πυλαιμάχος, Ὀβριμοπάτρα, Γοργολόφα, Τριτογενής. Many other 
epithets were used by Athenians to address her, at any rate by poets,’ but 
she is called ‘mother’ extremely rarely. There are two instances in Homer 
where she is compared to a mother (//. 4.130 and 23.783) but not in a 
cult context. According to Paus. 5.3.2 the women of Elis built a sanctu- 
ary for Athena Meter because the goddess had made them miraculously 
fertile. Athenians had their own mythical aetiology of her ‘motherhood’: 
She nurtured the Athenians' ancestral hero Erechtheus/Erichthonios, who 
was born from the seed of Hephaistos, in lustful pursuit of Athena, when it 
fell on, and impregnated, earth. Cf. JI. 2.546-8.... Ἀθήνας. .. ἐυχτίμενον 
πτολίεθρον, / δῆμον Ἐρεχθῆος μεγαλήτορος, ὅν ποτ᾽ Ἀθήνη / θρέψε 
Διὸς θυγάτηρ, τέκε δὲ ζείδωρος ἄρουρα.” -- Against scholars (inter al. 
Wilamowitz) who have argued that the goddess invoked here is not Athena 
but either Earth or Métér (the ‘Mother of the Gods’), it is enough to point 
to σὸν γὰρ... πόλις, (770-1), the allusion to the Panathenaia (779-80), 
the cult on the Akropolis (781). 


775-7. οὐ γὰρ... ἐπεί σοι πολύθυτος κτλ. The Athenians justify their 
claim to divine protection on two different counts: (i) Zeus should help 
them as they are protecting suppliants and he is the suppliants’ god (763- 
9), (ii) Athena, too, for they are her loyal worshippers (777-83). 


779. μηνῶν φθινὰς ἁμέρα: “the waning day of the month” refers to the 
day on which the Panathenaia were celebrated (see discussion of this point 
in vol. I, p. 319). 


782. ὀλολύγματα παννυχίοις xtA. In the first stanza of this hymn there is 
a cry to heaven (752), and here the last stanza ends with ‘cries of girls’ in 
the night. This is precisely what singers of hymns do: cry out an appeal to 
the gods. 





5C.A. Anderson, Athena's Epithets: their structural significance in plays of Aristo- 
phanes, Leipzig 1995, 79-81; in his appendix he lists 32 epithets of Athena alone, Zeus 24, 
Poseidon 21; all others gods have fewer. 

SCf. Nicole Loraux, Les enfants d'Athéna, Paris 1981. But note Ἀθάνας τῆς 
ἀμήτορο[ς] in precisely the play of Euripides relating to this myth, Erechtheus, fr. 65.64 
Austin. 
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10.3 The hymns in Ion 


Text: W. Biehl (Teubner) 1979; Diggle (OCT) 1981 

Commentaries: Wilamowitz, Berlin 1926; A.S. Owen, Oxford 1939 (reprint 
1957); Lee (1997) 

Studies: B. Gauger, Gott und Mensch im Ion des Euripides, Bonn 1977, 
34-40. 


10.3.1  lon's monody 
Lines 112-153 


ἄγ᾽, © νεηθαλὲς ὦ [στρ. α΄ 
καλλίστας προπόλευμα δάφ- 
νας, & τὰν Φοίβου θυμέλαν 
115 σαίρεις ὑπὸ ναοῖς, 
κάπων ἐξ ἀθανάτων, 
ἵνα δρόσοι τέγγουσ᾽ ἱεραί, 
[τὰνί ἀενάον 
παγὰν ἐχπροϊεῖσαι, 
1200. μυρσίνας ἱερὰν φόβαν: 
at σαίρω δάπεδον θεοῦ 
παναμέριος ἅμ᾽ ἁλίου πτέρυγι θοᾶι 
λατρεύων τὸ κατ᾽ ἧμαρ. 


125: à Παιὰν ὦ Παιάν, 
εὐαίων εὐαίων 
εἴης, © Λατοῦς παῖ. 


καλόν γε τὸν πόνον, @ lavt. α 
Φοῖβε, σοὶ πρὸ δόμων λατρεύ- 
130 ὦ, τιμῶν μαντεῖον ἕδραν: 
χλεινὸς δ᾽ ὃ πόνος μοι 
θεοῖσιν δούλαν χέρ᾽ ἔχειν, 
οὐ θνατοῖς ἀλλ᾽ ἀθανάτοις: 
εὐφάμους δὲ πόνους 
135 μοχθεῖν οὐκ ἀποκάμνω. 
Φοῖβός uot γενέτωρ πατήρ: 
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τὸν βόσκοντα γὰρ εὐλογῶ, 
τὸν δ᾽ ὠφέλιμον ἐμοὶ πατέρος ὄνομα λέγω 
140 Φοῖβον τὸν κατὰ ναόν. 


ὦ Παιὰν ὦ Παιάν, 
εὐαίων εὐαίων 
εἴης, ὦ Λατοῦς παῖ. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐχπαύσω γὰρ μόχθους [στρ. β΄ 
14 δάφνας δλκοῖς, 
χρυσέων δ᾽ ἐκ τευχέων ῥίψω 
γαίας παγάν, 
ἂν ἀποχεύονται 
Κασταλίας δῖναι, 
νοτερὸν ὕδωρ βάλλων, 
150 ὅσιος ἀπ᾽ εὐνᾶς dv. 
εἴθ᾽ οὕτως αἰεὶ Φοίβωι 
λατρεύων μὴ παυσαίμαν, 
ἢ παυσαίμαν ἀγαθᾶι μοίραι. 


118 (γᾶς) τὰν Hermann: τὰν (γᾶς) Page: γαίας Diggle 134 εὐφάμους... 
πόνους Porson: -otc...-ot¢ L 135 μοχθῶν Wakefield 138 τὸ δ᾽ ὠφέλιμον 
Musgrave, Owen 140 Φοῖβον τὸν Heath: Φοίβου xo0L 153 HL: εἰ L 
Μεῖνε 


Aeolic 


112-124=128-140 


x—u—uu— sync.cho dim 

— X --- Uu y gl 

RE vu cho dim 
115-131 ατα, reiz 

E ges sync.cho dim 

WY x — — uu — gl 

----νο-- sync.cho dim 

———uu—ma pher 


1202136 — XH —u— gl 
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ο ος ος gl 
x—vwvuv—{v—vwu—  jatrim 
---ων-- ph 

125-127 = 141-143 

25 RS 3 mo 
—————— 3 mo 
€—Ó Ι 3 mo 


144-153 melic anapaests’ 


144. ee 
150 uu —— 
Notes 


112-116. The hymnic apostrophe of the broom contains the following ele- 
ments: direct 2nd person address (‘Du-Stil’), anaphora (ὦ... ὦ), magnilo- 
quent praise (νεηθαλὲς, ‘freshly grown’, καλλίστας δάφνας, ‘of the most 
beautiful laurel’, κάπων ἐξ ἀθανάτων, ‘from immortal gardens’), rela- 
tive predication of sanctity (ἃ... σαίρεις), specification of the holy locality 
(Φοίβου... ὑπὸ ναοῖς... κάπων ἐξ ἀθανάτων). When the boy addresses 
the broom as a νεηθαλὲς προπόλευμα, a ‘youthful minister’, he might 
equally be talking about himself: a psychologist might say that the sacred 
duty and status of the broom are a projection of his own identity. 


114. θυμέλαν. The normal meaning of θυμέλη is ‘altar’ or ‘hearth’, de- 
rived from θύω, ‘sacrifice’. In Aristonoos’ hymn to Hestia Apollo's al- 





"See West (1982b, 121). 
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tar at Delphi is referred to as λιπαρόθρονον ἀμφὶ σὰν θυμέλαν, ‘round 
your gleaming altar' (our no. 2.3, 16-17). But Ion is hardly sweeping 
the altar here, rather the area in front of the temple (cf. 121 δάπεδον) 
around the altar at which preliminary sacrifice was made by those con- 
sulting the oracle. Owen (ad v. 46, θυμέλας) disputes the view of A.S.F. 
Gow, ‘On the meaning of the word θυμέλη᾽, JHS 32, 1912, 213-38, that 
the word always meant ‘hearth’, and suggests instead that the word in this 
passage must have a wider sense, specifically the stylobate of the temple 
(a view Lee accepts). Since the skene of the play must have represented 
the front of Apollo's temple, we may imagine the steps leading from the 
level of the orchestra to the acting area in front of the skene? as repre- 
senting the stylobate of the temple, on which an altar of Apollo was lo- 
cated. What Ion sweeps is most naturally to be taken as litter from sacrifice 
round this altar. For θυµέλη in temple architecture generally see F. Robert, 
Thymélé. Recherches sur la signification des monuments circulaires dans 
l'architecture religieuse de la Gréce, Paris 1939. 


118. Ἱτὰν] Diggle's conjecture γαίας (cf. 147), giving the sense ‘spring 
from the ground', has the advantage of including Gaia, an important Del- 
phic deity (cf. Aesch. Eum. 2), in the divine topography here, as well as 
supplementing the metre satisfactorily and removing the senseless τὰν. 
Note the base of a statue inscribed with the letters ΓΑ found by the Kastal- 
ian Spring: G. Roux, Delphi. Orakel und Kultstátten, Munich 1971, fig. 11. 
Lee prefers Wecklein's πετρᾶν, which provides a more graphic image of 
the water springing from the rocks. 


120. μυρσίνας φόβαν. In the punctuation of the OCT, object of téyyouo’; 
i.e. the waters irrigate at least two sacred plants: laurels and myrtles in the 
‘sacred gardens’ (116). For myrtle used in cult see p. 368. 


123. λατρεύων. Ion emphasizes his service to Apollo: 129 λατρεύω, 132 
δούλαν χέρ᾽ ἔχειν, 135 μοχθεῖν. Work in the service of a god (Apollo 
especially, it seems) could be described as λατρεία, cf. Phoin. 221 Φοίβωι 
λάτρις and 225 Φοιβείαισι λατρείαις; Socrates’ description of his philos- 
ophy as a λατρεία θεοῦ (sc. Apollo) in Plato, Ap. 2361: in Plato, Phaidros 
244e1-2, we find εὐχάς xal λατρείας as a means of recovering sanity or 
purity after a religious blemish (μήνιμα). Lee: “Words denoting labour and 





"For a recent paper setting out convincingly the evidence for such a stage see S. Scully, 
"Orchestra and stage in Euripides’ Suppliant Women’, Arion 4, 1996, 61-84. 
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slavery occur six times but are unexpectedly linked with positive terms. 
The answer to the paradox lies in the benevolence of the deity, named 
thrice, whom Ion speaks of as a father". Apollo himself, of course, suf- 
fered the fate of working as a ‘day-labourer’ for Admetus, as punishment 
for his disposal of Zeus’ henchmen, the Cyclopes. At Aesch. Suppl. 214- 
15 Danaos and his daughters feel that Apollo may sympathize with their 
plight because he endured a similar one. 


125-7. The molossi of the ephymnion may have been a feature of certain 
types of Apolline cult song, cf. the anonymous paian to Apollo (no. 12.4) 
in Póhlmann (1970, 94-7), West (1982b, 55-6). Likewise the repetition 
(anadiplosis) of ὢ παιάν is the hallmark of a ritual chant, cf. Dodds on 
Ba 107 and ibid. p. 183; Philodamos' Delphic paian to Dionysos Evot 
ὦ iò Baxy’, ὦ tè Παιάν, repeated in the refrain (no. 2.5); in the stanza 
appended in version P of the Paean Erythraeus (πο. 6.1.2) ὦ Παιάν... © 
1106.’ Ἄπολλον. The use of a repeated refrain may be compared with the 
Erinyes ‘binding song’ in Aesch. Eum. (no. 8.3.1); the suppliant women's 
song in id. Suppl. 117-122=128-133 etc., and ibid. 890-92=899-901. 


126. εὐαίων. In tragedy this adjective normally means ‘happy’, ‘blessed’, 
cf. Aesch. Pers. 711, Soph. Trach. 81, Eur. JA 550. Like its opposite 
δυσαίων (Eur. Suppl. 960, Hel. 212) it is applied to the life or fate of mor- 
tals. This is in line with the use of aióv in archaic and classical Greek: 
it denotes the "span of life given to man, viewed as complete"; see e.g. 
Il. 4.478 and 22.58; Soph. Trach. 1-3; Hdt 1.32.5. When on (rare) oc- 
casions αἰών is used of gods (Simonides, PMG 584, Empedokles DK 31 
B 23.8), it seems an extension of normal usage. In Soph. Phil. 829-30 
ὕπνε.... ἔλθοις... εὐαίων, ὤναξ, it seems to be an epithet of a god, the 
divinity Sleep; in this context one must take it (with Jebb and Kamerbeek) 
as giving happiness, for Sleep is here presented as a healing god, παιών 
(832); similarly in Soph. fr. 592 (Radt), τὸν εὐαίωνα πλοῦτον, wealth 
gives blessings by being blessed itself. In the refrain of Philodamos' paian 
(no. 2.5) we find εὐαίωνι σὺν ὄλβωι, (Dionysos is asked to save Delphi) 
"in (a condition of) blessed good fortune". 


134. εὐφάμους πόνους. As Owen says, not here ‘silent’, as in 98, but 
‘honourable’. Wecklein suggests “accompanied by pious song”. The use 
is comparable to εὐφαμεῖτε in Aesch. Eum. 1035 (no. 8.3.2), which, as we 
comment ad loc., cannot mean ‘be silent’ but rather ‘utter the ritual chant’. 
When Ion here says his work is εὔφαμος he means that he sings hymns to 
Apollo (like the present one) while he is doing it. 
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139. τὸν, There is no reason to consider Musgrave's emendation to τὸ, as 
the expression ὄνομα πατέρος, ‘by the name of father’ is an internal acc. 
and does not require the article, and tov is preferable metrically (respon- 
sion with 122) and with respect to the anaphora τὸν βόσχοντα... τὸν δ᾽ 
ὠφέλιμον... τὸν KATH ναόν. 


151-3. The prayer anticipates the actual happy-ending of the play which 
so nearly does not happen: Ion ceases to be Apollo’s temple-boy — ἀγαθᾶι 
μοίραι, by a lucky turn of fate. 


10.3.2 Athena Nike and Artemis 
Lines 452-471 


XO σὲ τὰν ὠδίνων λοχιᾶν [στρ. 
ἀνειλείθυιαν, ἐμὰν 
Ἀθάναν, ἱκετεύω, 

455 Προμηθεῖ Τιτᾶνι λοχευ- 

θεῖσαν κατ᾽ ἀχροτάτας 

χορυφᾶς Διός, ὦ {μάκαιρα! Νίκα, 
μόλε Πύθιον οἶκον, 
Ὀλύμπου χρυσέων θαλάμων 

460 πταμένα πρὸς ἀγυιάς, 
Φοιβήϊος ἔνθα γᾶς 
μεσόμφαλος ἑστία 
παρὰ χορευομένωι τρίποδι 
μαντεύματα χραίνει, 

465 σὺ καὶ παῖς à Λατογενής, 
δύο θεαὶ δύο παρθένοι, 
κασίγνηται [σεμναὶ Φοίβου]. 
ἱκετεύσατε, δ᾽, ὦ κόραι, 
τὸ παλαιὸν Ἐρεχθέως 

410 γένος εὐτεχνίας χρονίου καθαροῖς 
μαντεύμασι χῦρσαι. 


452 λοχιᾶν Hemsterhuis: λοχίαν suprascr. L: λοχείαν LP 453 ἀνειλείθυιαν 
ex Hesych. s.v.: elà- L 457 μάχαιρα codd.: πότνα Tr: μόλε Page, Diggle 
458 μόλε Musurus: μόλει vel μόλοι codd. 467 num. incerti 
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Metre 

Aeolic. 
452 o————vovo— cho dim 
453 v—— sync cho dim 
454 o— -υν----ἰ pher 
455 ve — cho dim 
456  ——-—vo»— sync cho dim 
457  vu-vy—v—v——  prosod + ba 
458 ve—ve——|] reiz 
459 υ- -Ὁ- υώ-- cho dim 
460 vu—vu~—|| reiz 
461 ---ἠ.--ο-- tel 
462 o—voo—o— tel 
463 vue ew gl 
464 --.----| reiz 
465 o————vo— cho dim 
466 νννυ- υυ--ν-- gl 
467 v—---~--—-— ?? 
466 vv—vv—v— tel 
469 vu eeu tel 
470 νυ-νυ- υώ-νω--  andim 
411 ——ve——I|]| reiz 

Notes 


313 


451-2 ὠδίνων λοχιᾶν / ἀνειλείθυιαν. The corrections make good sense of 
transmitted λοχίαν and εἰλείθυιαν; Lochia was not an epithet of Athena, 
and the moment is not yet ripe for Eileithyia, goddess of delivery. The 
corrected text contains a probably deliberate ambiguity: on the one hand 
Athena is “without the pangs of birth associated with Eileithyia” because, 
as the following lines point out, she was born from Zeus’ head with the help 
of Hephaistos (or Prometheus) acting as ‘midwife’; on the other hand she 
was a virgin goddess herself and natural mother of no one; cf. HHAphrodite 
8-15, where Athena is said to refuse the ‘works of Aphrodite’; Aesch. 
Eum. 737 (πλὴν γάμου τυχεῖν); Aristoph. Thesm 1139 (παρθένον ἄζυγα 
Χούρην); Telestes, PMG 805: (Athena) & παρθενίαν ἄγαμον xal ἄπαιδ᾽ 
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ἀπένειμε Κλωθώ, “to whom Klotho allotted unmarried and childless vir- 
ginity". — For the compound ἀνειλείθυιαν see Owen’s note and the similar 
formation ἀνηφαίστωι πυρί at Or. 621, ‘un-firelike fire’. Cf. Iliad 11.270 
for plural εἰλείθυιαι = birthpangs. On worship of the eponymous virgin 
goddess in Athens see Jenifer Neils (ed.), Worshipping Athena. Pana- 
thenaia and Parthenon, Madison 1996. 


453. ἐμὰν Ἀθάναν. At 747-8 Kreousa says that she has worked together 
with these women at the loom. Athena was the patron deity of weaving 
(Ergane), so these serving women may well feel that Athena is ‘their’ god- 
dess. The possessive pronoun serves to tighten the bond felt -- and desired 
~ by worshipper with deity. 


454, 457. Combined, the lines show it is Athena Nike to whom the cho- 
rus are addressing themselves. At 1529 of the same play Kreousa refers 
to the same goddess (Νίκην Ἀθηνᾶν). For a similar delay in mention- 
ing Nike as attribute or corollary of Athena see Aristoph. Knights 581-89 
(πο. 11.1.1: Παλλάς...λαβοῦσα τὴν / ἐν στρατιαῖς τε xol μάχαις / 
ἡμετέραν ξυνεργὸν / Νίκην..., “(sc. come) Pallas, with our ally in war 
and battle, Victory...” For the origin of Athena Nike see E.E. Sikes, ‘Nike 
and Athena Nike’, CR 9, 1895, 280-83. 


455. Προμηθεῖ λοχευθεῖσαν. Here it is Prometheus, who, presumably 
equipped with an axe, opens Zeus’ head permitting a diminutive Athena 
fully dressed in warrior apparel to emerge. Normally it was Hephaistos. 
Conceivably Euripides preferred Prometheus to Hephaistos here because 
he, like Pausanias centuries later? knew the story told about Hephaistos 
and Athena (his premature ejaculation while chasing her led to the birth of 
Erichthonios), and did not wish to introduce this note at precisely the mo- 
ment he was emphasizing the chastity and virginity of Athena. The scholia 
on Pindar O 7.35 mention Hephaistos, Palamaon, Prometheus and Hermes 
as the possible ‘midwives’ at Athena's birth. Apollodorus 1.20 says it was 
*either Prometheus or Hephaistos'. The birth of Athena was depicted on 
the east pediment of the Athenian Parthenon (Pausanias 1.24.5); see E. 
Berger, Die Geburt der Athena im Ostgiebel des Parthenon, Basel 1974. 


457. μάκαιρα codd., suspect because of the responding line 477 which 
? |.14.6 "above the Kerameikos and the portico called the King's Portico is a temple of 


Hephaistos. I was not surprised that by it stands a statue of Athena, because 1 know the 
story about Erichthonios.” 
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requires ~~ in the space of μάχαιρα. Page's μόλε produces an emphatic 
repetition with μόλε in 458 which is characteristic of cletic hymns: e.g. 
Aristoph. Thesm. 1155-8 μόλετον ἔλθετον... ἤλθετον... ἀφίκεσθ᾽. 


460. ἀγυιάς, ‘ways’ = district, as Owen says, but we should not forget 
Apollo Agyieus (e.g. Aristoph. Thesm 489, a pillar-god; Wasps 875, with 
MacDowell’s note) in considering Euripides’ choice of word. Cf. 1. 186 of 
this play ἀγυιάτιδες θεραπεῖαι presumably referring to the worship of pil- 
lars of Apollo Agyieus at Athens and Delphi (184-5 οὐκ ἐν... Ἀθάναις... 
μόνον). 


462. γᾶς μεσόμφαλος ἑστία, ‘central hearth of earth’. Cf. our com- 
ment on 1. 3 of Aristonoos’ hymn to Hestia (μυ[χὸν γ]αίας μεσόμφαλον, 
no. 2.3). 


463. παρὰ χορευομένωι τρίποδι, ‘beside the danced-around tripod’: cf. 
no. 2.1, 12: Δελφοὶ μὲν οὖν... χοροὺς ἠϊθέων περὶ τὸν τρίποδα στήσ- 
αντες; no. 2.4, 17 ἀμφὶ σὰν θυμέλαν χορεύειν. Since, as Owen says, 
the tripod at Delphi was in the inner room of the manteion and could not 
literally be danced around, ‘tripod’ here (by metonomy) = ‘temple’. For 
χορεύομαι in the passive voice cf. Soph. OT 1092-3 χορεύεσθαι πρὸς 
ἡμῶν; = ‘to be celebrated by us’, and for transitive χορεύω id. Ant. 1152 
(no. 9.1.2 with our note). For the prophetic tripod see p. 91. -- Possi- 
bly the transmitted παραχορευοµένωι should be retained: the oracle pro- 
nounces ‘through the tripod made to dance (= reverberate) with it’ (παρά), 
where τρίποδι is instrumental; for Apollo ‘sounding through the tripods’ 
see Aristoph. Knights 1015-6 ἥν σοι Ἀπόλλων / ἴαχεν ἐξ ἀδύτοιο διὰ 
τριπόδων ἐριτίμων. 


10.3.3 Kreousa’s denunciation of Apollo 


Lines 881-922 


ὦ τᾶς ἑπταφθόγγου µέλπων 
κιθάρας ἐνοπάν, ἅτ᾽ ἀγραύλοις 
κεράεσσιν ἐν ἁψύχοις ἀχεῖ 
μουσᾶν ὕμνους εὐαχήτους, 
88 σοὶ μομφάν, ὦ Λατοῦς παῖ, 
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πρὸς τάνδ᾽ αὐγὰν αὐδάσω. 
ἡλθές uot χρυσῶι χαίταν 
μαρμαίρων, εὖτ᾽ ἐς κόλπους 
χρόχεα πέταλα φάρεσιν ἔδρεπον 
890 ]ἀνθίζειν! χρυσανταυγῆ: 
λευκοῖς δ᾽ ἐμφὺς καρποῖσιν 
χειρῶν εἰς ἄντρου κοίτας 
κραυγὰν ' Ὢ μᾶτέρ᾽ μ᾽ αὐδῶσαν 
80 θεὸς ὁμευνέτας ἆγες ἀναιδείαι 
Κύπριδι χάριν πράσσων. 
τίκτω δ᾽ & δύστανός σοι 
κοῦρον, τὸν φρίκαι ματρὸς 
βάλλω τὰν σὰν εἰς εὐνάν, 
900 ἵνα μ᾽ ἐν λέχεσιν μελέαν μελέοις 
ἐζεύξω τὰν δύστανον. 
οἴμοι μοι’ καὶ νῦν ἔρρει 
πτανοῖς ἁρπασθεὶς θοίνα 
παῖς μοι καὶ σοί. 
905 τλᾶμον, σὺ δὲ (καὶ) κιθάραι κλάζεις 
παιᾶνας μέλπων. 
ὠή, τὸν Λατοῦς αὐδῶ, 
ὅστ᾽ ὀμφὰν κληροῖς 
[πρὸς χρυσέους θάκους] 
910 καὶ γαίας μεσσήρεις ἕδρας. 
ἐς φῶς αὐδὰν καρύξω: 
Ἰὼ (ἰὼ) κακὸς εὐνάτωρ, 
ὃς τῶι μὲν ἐμῶι νυμφεύται 
χάριν οὐ προλαβὼν 
915 παῖδ᾽ εἰς οἴκους οἰκίζεις' 
6 δ᾽ ἐμὸς γενέτας καὶ σὸς [ἀμαθὴς] 
οἰωνοῖς ἔρρει συλαθείς, 
σπάργανα ματέρος ἐξαλλάξας. 
μισεῖ o’ & Δᾶλος xal δάφνας 
920 ἔρνεα φοίνικα παρ᾽ ἁβροκόμαν, 
ἔνθα λοχεύματα σέμν᾽ ἐλοχεύσατο 
Λατὼ Aloi σε κάποις. 
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886 αὐγὰν Tr?: αὐγὰν αἰθέρος L 890 ἀνθιζομένα Diggle (‘dubitanter’) in app. 
891 ἐμφὺς Reiske: -pócac L 900 μμ’ ἐν λέχεσιν Heath: µε λέχεσι], 904 oot 
Page: σὸς], τλᾶμον, σὺ δὲ (xol) Diggle: τλάμων: σὺ δεῖ, 907 αὐδῶ (o?) 
Badham, αὐδῶ (σ)) Diggle lenius post 910 distinguens 909 (ἐλθοῦσιν) θάκους 
Page 911 φῶς Wilamowitz: oócL 912 (ἰὼ) Paley 916 ἀπευθὴς Kirchhoff, 
δμαθεὶς Jackson 917 συλαθείς Hermann: συλαθεὶς οἰκεῖα L 920 φοίνικα 
Brodaeus: φοίνια L 922 χάποις Kirchhoff: καρποῖς L 


Metre 


Lyric anapaestic dimeters, monometers and dim. catalectic (= paroemiac) 
combined with dochmiacs (894-6; 906); cf. West (1982b, 122f.). 


Notes 


881-83. The anatomy of the lyre in these lines recalls the passage in the 
HHHermes (39-51) in which Hermes fashions the first lyre from the shell 
of a tortoise which he has killed. Kreousa emphasizes the baseness of 
the lyre’s components (χεράεσσιν ἐν ἀψύχοις ‘dead horns’, ἀγραύλοις 
‘from farm animals’) in order to point up the contrast to the sweet sounds 
(εὐαχήτους) Apollo produces from them. The contrast prepares the ground 
for her main point: Apollo is a glittering god on the outside, a callous and 
brutal force inside. 


887-890. The emphasis on gold in these lines (χρυσῶι, χρυσανταυγῆ) 
picks up the traditional quality of ‘golden Apollo’ (for χρυσοχόμας see 
p. 325). In particular golden hair had an erotic quality as Silk (1974, 
159ff.) points out comparing Alk. 327.2-3; Hes. Th 947ff.; Anacr. PMG 
358.2; Eur. JA 548. Again, though, Kreousa emphasizes the external ap- 
peal of Apollo only to show that the appearance is deceptive: the reality 
underneath is not golden. 


890. ἀνθίζειν. Greek women gathered flowers to make garlands for their 
hair, not to weave into material; hence the literal sense of this line as it 
stands is "to decorate with their golden light reflecting (-ανταυγῆ) gar- 
ments (qápgotv)" i.e., the wreaths she intended making with the golden 
flowers would 'pick up' the yellow or golden decoration on her clothes. 
Note the gown Aeneas gives Dido pallam signis auroque rigentem / et cir- 
cumtextum croceo velamen acantho (Aen. 1.648-9). There is further irony, 
of course, in that Kreousa was picking yellow (golden) flowers when the 
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‘golden god’ assaulted her. The couple come together in a union of gold 
colour (χρυσανταυγῆ) in a way which bitterly recalls the hieros gamos of 
Zeus and Hera amid flowers and a golden nimbus (//. 14.346-351, esp. 251 
νεφέλην χαλὴν χρυσείην); cf. Pindar Pa 6.137-140, when golden tresses 
covered Aigina when Zeus lay with her. 


896. Κύπριδι χάριν πράσσων, lit. ‘doing Aphrodite a favour’, meaning 
‘having sex’, of course, as in [Aesch.] Prom. 650 συναἰρεσθαι Κύπρι, 
Asklepiades (Hopkinson, 1988, no. 15) (=Ep. Gr no. 1 Page), line 4: 
αἰνῆται Κύπρις ὑπ᾽ ἀμφοτέρων, “Aphrodite is praised/approved by both". 
The line prepares the ground for 914 χάριν οὐ προλαβὼν: Xouthos had not 
offered Apollo comparable favours and yet he had obtained his wish for a 
child. 


896. φρικᾶι ματρὸς There are two strong arguments for taking ματρὸς 
as genitive of the subject, ‘with the fear/repugnance of a mother’: (1) in 
other plays Euripides thematizes the conflict between a pregnant princess 
and her parents, with emphasis on the father; so in the Melanippe Desmotis 
and Antiope. This is not the case in the Jon. Here the father is only men- 
tioned twice in passing (14-15 and 340); many more times (944, 946, 957, 
1371, 1487, 1544, 1596) there is no specification at all of the person(s) 
from whom Kreousa conceals the birth. (2) The interpretation ‘with the 
fear/shudder of a mother’ serves a purpose within the play: to sharpen the 
painful contrast between Apollo’s negligence and the girl’s emotional in- 
volvement and anxiety. Lee adopts this interpretation, following M. Huys, 
The tale of a hero exposed at birth in Euripidean tragedy, Leuven 1995, 
94-97. On p. 97 Huys writes: “The drama of a mother who is forced to 
abandon her child and the traumatic pain caused to a mother’s heart by its 
remembrance even many years later, that is what Euripides wanted to con- 
vey to his audience. To this aim the feelings of Kreousa towards her own 
mother were irrelevant.” 


905-6. παιᾶνας µέλπων. That Apollo himself sings paians comes as no 
surprise in view of the fact that the gods are regularly depicted perform- 
ing the actions or endowed with the qualities which humans imitate when 
they worship them (see cover picture vol. I). Nevertheless the expression 
conflicts with Kappel’s theory of the paian that it was a song of petition 
seeking to enter into a dialogue with a saviour god (see vol. I p. 85f.). Here 
*paian' is simply equivalent to ‘Apolline song’. 
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909. πρὸς χρυσέους θάκους. “Golden seats’ is not in itself unlikely in 
this context as the Delphic oracle was regularly depicted as a ‘seat’ and 
the golden quality attributed to it here reflects the reputation of Delphi for 
possessing much gold (see p. 325). To relieve the construction one might 
consider changing to the dative case after πρὸς, ‘by the golden seats’, or 
taking πρὸς as an adverb: ‘in addition, the golden seats’, although this use 
of πρὸς is usually combined with δὲ. 


910. γαίας μεσσήρεις ἕδρας. That Delphi was the ‘navel’ of the world, 
its ‘epicentre’, was a topos of Delphic myth, see e.g. no. 2.3, 3 with note. 


911. ἐς φῶς αὐδὰν χαρύξω. Cf. Meleager (Hopkinson, 1988, no. 20) 
(= Ep. Gr. no. 37 Page), line 1, κηρύσσω τὸν Ἔρωτα τὸν ἄγριον, with 
Hopkinson’s note: “the language is based on that of a town crier"; i.e. 
Meleager publicly denounces Eros' bad character, just as Kreousa does 
Apollo's here. 


916. Ἰἀμαθὴςτ. With Lee, either an isolated exclamation (“you brute!"), 
or ‘without trace, unknown’, syntactically easier (with yevétac), but oth- 
erwise unattested in this passive sense. In favour of the first interpretation 
are Kreousa's other exclamations: 905 τλᾶμον, 912 κακὸς εὐνάτωρ, and 
her avowed intention in line 885 σοὶ μομφάν... αὐδάσω, "I will cry my 
accusation aloud to you". 


919-22. Kreousa tries to ‘shame’ Apollo by recalling his holy birth on 
Delos: how different were her circumstances in the cave! Here we have 
further *anti-hymnic' elements: the landmarks which normally contribute 
to the eulogy of Apollo at his cult centre of Delos are here turned against 
him: they must all revile the god (919 μισεῖ) after his base behaviour to- 
ward Kreousa. 


922. κάποις. Kirchhoff's emendation of transmitted χαρποῖς finds an ex- 
cellent parallel in Soph. fr. 320 (Jon) ἐν Διὸς χήποις, and gives better 
sense than 'through the fruits of Zeus'. The 'gardens of Zeus' refers to the 
miraculous growth of vegetation to provide a bower for Leto's labour (cf. 
Hec. 458-61). Rutherford (1988) points out that it was Pindar who gave 
greater prominence to Zeus' protective róle at the birth of Apollo than we 
find in the HHApollo, which leaves Zeus in the background. 
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10.3.4  Einodia 


Lines 1048-1060 


XO. 


1050 


1055 


1060 


1048 εἰνοδία Tr?: ἑ- [L] P 
ἰων priores 


Εἰνοδία θύγατερ [στρ. α΄ 
Δάματρος, ἃ τῶν 
νυχτιπόλων ἐφόδων ἀνάσσεις, 
καὶ μεθαμερίων ὅδωσον 
δυσθανάτων χρατήρων πλη- 
ρώματ᾽ ἐφ᾽ οἷσι πέμπει 
πότνια πότνι᾽ ἐμὰ χθονίας 
Γοργοῦς λαιμοτόμων ἀπὸ σταλαγμῶν 
τῶι τῶν Ἐρεχθεϊδᾶν 
δόμων ἐφαπτομένωι: 
μηδέ ποτ᾽ ἄλλος ἄλλων ἀπ᾽ ot- 
κων πόλεως ἀνάσσοι 
πλὴν τῶν εὐγενετᾶν Ἐρεχθειδᾶν. 


1049 post ἀνάσσεις dist. Hermann, Ροοΐμεθαμερ- 
1058 ἄλλος [ἀπ᾽ ἄλλων, iam secl. Murray] ἥρεων Diggle 


Metre 
See Biehl p. 125. 
1048  ———--— hem 
——9—— sp + sp (sp ba) 
1049 —oo—vo—v—-—|| hem ba 
1050 —»—v»»—»—— hipp 
I eem dim cho 
1053 —ve-—-—— dim cho 
1054 κών vu dim cho 
1055 ------ωυ--ω--ω----ἰ phal(glyc v sp) 
1056 ------νω- dim cho 
1057 Gye — dim cho 
1058 ve ree cho dochm (dim cho?) 
1059 -υν-ν---- dim cho 
1060 —-—vv—»———|||  phal (gl sp) 
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Notes 


1049. ἐφόδων, ‘attack’, cf. Aesch. Eum. 375 ἐφόδοις μελανείμοσιν, 'at- 
tack clothed in black’, of the Erinyes’ pursuit of murderers. Here ‘noc- 
turnal attack’ in the sense of magic and spells typically conducted under 
cover of dark. Hekate’s connection with the night is emphasized in the 
surviving fragment of Bacchylides’ hymn to her: Ἑκάτα δαϊδοφόρε / 
ταν ἱε[ρ / Νυχτὸς μεγαλοκόλπου θύγατερ / σὺ χα[..., "Torch-bearing 
Hekate... daughter of all-enfolding Night...” (fr. 1b Maehler). Note also 
the hymn to Hekate cited by Hippolytos, Ref. iv 35,5 (= Heitsch GDK I 
no. LIV), |. 3 ἐχθρὴ μὲν φωτός, νυκτὸς δὲ φίλη καὶ ἑταίρη, “(sc. Hekate) 
enemy to light, friend and companion of night”. 


1049-50. ἐφόδων... ὅδωσον. The two words play on the root 68- in Ein- 
odia. Owen comments: “The use of ἐφόδων and ὅδωσον suggests that Eur. 
took the name as implying guidance along the road rather than as meaning 
‘goddess of the cross-ways'" Such etymologizing of gods’ names is quite 
common, particularly in Euripides. In Phaethon, 224-6, Klymene, like 
Kassandra in Aesch. Ag 1080-82, laments that Apollo's name seems to be 
related to ἀπόλλυμι, destroy, although the significance of gods’ names is 
hidden: ὦ καλλιφεγγὲς "HAC, ὥς μ᾽ ἀπώλεσας / καὶ τόνδ᾽: Ἀπόλλων 
δ᾽ ἐν βροτοῖς ὀρθῶς καλῆι, / ὅστις τὰ σιγῶντ᾽ ὀνόματ᾽ οἶδε δαιμόνων. 
See Diggle’s note on the passage. In Bacchae there are many lines with 
‘etymological’ speculation on Dionysos’ name: 1, 27, 466, 550-1, 1340-2. 
In Or. 1635 we find Ζηνὸς connected with ζῆν, in Jon 210 Pallas Athena 
with πάλλουσαν. 


1055ff. At 987ff. Kreousa had explained how Athena had given to Erich- 
thonios two drops of the slain Gorgon’s blood contained in a golden brace- 
let. One drop healed, one killed, humans. Kreousa had inherited the magic 
potion from Erichthonios. One can imagine how trade in magical po- 
tions bearing suggestive trade-names like ‘Gorgon’s Blood’ was current 
in Athens of Euripides’ day, making Kreousa’s mythical account plausible 
to the audience. 


1058-9. J. Diggle, PCPS 195, 1969, 48-9, deletes ἄλλων ἀπ᾽ in 1058 
(following Murray). In support of his proposal ἥκων for οἴκων in 1058 he 
cites Soph. Phil. 181, where the mss. make a similar confusion. Against 
his conjecture it must be said that ἄλλος ἥχων by itself does not give the 
required sense of ‘an outsider’. Note the expression in 1. 290: οὐχ ἁστός, 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἐπακτὸς ἐξ ἄλλης χθονός. of Xouthos, the foreigner who married 
Kreousa. Moreover in the responding line 1071 ὄμμασι(ν), also deleted 
by Diggle, yields quite good sense if taken with ἀνέχοιτ᾽: ‘tolerate with 
her eyes’, i.e. ‘bear to see’. 


10.4 A narrative hymn in IT 


Euripides, /T 1234-1282. 
Editions and Studies: M. Platnauer, Oxford 1956; J. Diggle, Oxford 1981; 
D. Sansone (Teubner), Leipzig 1981; M.J. Cropp, Warminster 2000. 


1235 


1240 


1245 


1250 


1255 


1260 


εὔπαις ὃ Λατοῦς γόνος, ἱστρ. 
ὅν ποτε Δηλιὰς ἐν χαρποφόροις γυάλοις 
(ὤδινε), χρυσοχόμαν 
ἐν κιθάραι σοφόν, ἅ τ᾽ ἐπὶ τόξων 

εὐστοχίαι γάνυται: φέρε (δ᾽) ἶνιν 
ἀπὸ δειράδος εἰναλίας, 
λοχεῖα κλεινὰ λιποῦσα μά- 
THE τὰν ἀστάκτων ὑδάτων 
(συμ)βαχχεύουσαν Διονύ- 

σωι Παρνάσιον κορυφάν, 
ὅθι πουειλόνωτος οἰνωπὸς δράκων, 
σχιερᾶι χατάχαλκος εὐφύλλωι δάφναι, 
γᾶς πελώριον 

τέρας, ἄμφεπε μαντεῖον Χθονός. 
ἔτι νιν ἔτι βρέφος, ἔτι φίλας 

ἐπὶ ματέρος ἀγκάλαισι θρώισχων 
ἔκανες, © Φοῖβε, µαν- 
τείων δ᾽ ἐπέβας ζαθέων, 
τρίποδί τ᾽ ἐν χρυσέωι 

θάσσεις, ἐν ἀψευδεῖ θρόνωι 
μαντείας βροτοῖς θεσφάτων νέμων 
ἀδύτων ὕπο, Κασταλίας ῥεέθρων 
γείτων, μέσον γᾶς ἔχων μέλαθρον. 


Θέμιν δ᾽ ἐπεὶ Γαΐων [άντ. 
παῖδ᾽ ἀπενάσσατο ( ) ἀπὸ ζαθέων 
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χρηστηρίων, νύχια 
Χθὼν ἐτεχνώσατο φάσματ᾽ ὀ(νείρων), 
οἳ πόλεσιν µερόπων τά τε πρῶτα, 

1265 τά τ’ ἔπειθ᾽, ὅσ᾽ ἔμελλε τυχεῖν, 
ὕπνου κατὰ δνοφερὰς γᾶς εὐ- 
νὰς ἔφραζον: Γαῖα δὲ τὰν 
μαντείων ἀφείλετο τι- 

μὰν Φοῖβον φθόνωι θυγατρός. 

1270 ταχύπους δ᾽ ἐς Ὄλυμπον ὁρμαθεὶς ἄναξ 
χέρα παιδνὸν ἕλιξεν ἐκ Διὸς θρόνων, 
Πυθίων δόμων 

χθονίαν ἀφελεῖν μῆνιν θεᾶς. 
γέλασε δ᾽, ὅτι τέκος ἄφαρ ἔβα 

1275 πολύχρυσα θέλων λατρεύματα σχεῖν: 
ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἔσεισεν χόμαν 
παῦσαι νυχίους ἐνοπάς, 
ἀπὸ δ’ ἀλαθοσύναν 

νυκτωπὸν ἐξεῖλεν βροτῶν, 

1280 καὶ τιμὰς πάλιν θῆχε Λοξίαι, 
πολυάνορι δ᾽ ἐν ξενόεντι θρόνωι 

θάρση βροτοῖς θεσφάτων ἀοιδαῖς. 


1235 δηλιὰς ἐξ L: δηλίας (ut vid.) ἐν Tr': Δηλιὰς ἐν Sansone: Δηλιάσιν Burges 
1236 (ὤδινε) Mekler cj. in lacuna: (ἔτυκτε) Kirchhoff χρυσοκόµαν Mus- 
grave: xp. Φοῖβον L 1238 & τ’ L: dot’ Burges: & τ᾽ Weil 1239 φέρε 
(8°) ἵνιν Kirchhoff: φέρει νιν L 1241-2 μάτηρ τὰν ἀστάκτων ὑδάτων Mur- 
ray: ᾱ- u- Ù- T- L: (τὰν) ματέρ᾽ å- ὑ- Sansone 1243 (συμ) Diggle cl. Ba 726: 
τὰν LP 1246 κατάχαλχος εὐφύλλω L: κάτεχ᾽ ἄλσος εὔφυλλον Burges, 
Diggle 1248 Χθονὸς nos metri causa: χθόνιον codd. 1259 Kviéala: γᾶς 
ἰὼν L: Γαΐαν Bruhn: γάϊον Nauck 1260 (Πυθῶνος) Hermann: (Λατῶιος) 
Nauck 1264 πόλεσιν Tr?: πολέσι L: πολέσιν Murray 1265 ὅσ᾽ Burges: 
ἃ T’ Seidler: ὅσα τ’ L 1266 ὕπνωι Markland γᾶς εὐνὰς L: χαμεύνας 
Linder 1277 ἐνοπάς Burges: ὀνείρους L 1278 δ᾽ ἀλαθοσύναν Nauck: 
δὲ )o6-L 1282θάρση Tr!: -σει L? 
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Metre 


1234-1258=1259-1283 





1235=1260 ος πα 
—uu—uu—-—uu—vve— 2 hem 
xc ο ώς cho dim 
uu — uu uu 4 da 
vu uy — «|| 4da 
1240=1265 eo proses 
ο πω iUe enn 
μα vue cho dim 
KK — cho dim 
ως ος cho dim 
1245=1270 ων eet, BUS 
GI VOSS x— yv — gl ia 
iul hypod 
ο I Ὀςἑε-ο an ia 
AUG SOUS 2 ia 
1250=1275 μποτ... 
πο 2 cr 
— uus cuu prosod 
vuv uu vvv cho 
ο ms 2ia 
1255-1280 απο ὃ hypod 
OD catis cf e 2an 
κ--υ----υ--υ----Ι ia ith 


Notes 


1234. εὔπαις γόνος: lit. ‘well-childed birth’. Tautologous expressions 
like this (cf. εὔμουσος µολπά I. 145-6 of the same play), are common 
in the elaborate language of praise typical of hymns. The noun παῖς in the 
compound adjective becomes an attribute, as in Socrates’ flattering address 
καλλίπαιδα Φαῖδρον (Phaidros 26143) = ‘the handsome boy, Phaidros’. 
Leto's childbirth was archetypically ‘excellent’ (εὔπαις), cf. HF 689: τὸν 
Λατοῦς εὔπαιδα γόνον and p. 139f.. Eò- compounds are a keynote of 
hymnic praise generally: Eur. HF 694f. τὸ γὰρ εὖ τοῖς ὕμνοισιν ὑπάρχει 
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cf. Κεγβπετ (1932, 165-66). The excellence of Leto’s progeny is a hymnic 
topos, e.g. HHApollo 14 ἐπεὶ τέχες ἀγλαὰ τέκνα, and note the recurrence 
of the same phrase ἀγλαὰ τέκνα (presumably of Apollo and Artemis) in 
the new musical fr. from Epidauros (West, 1986), line 6. 


1235. Δηλιάς. If the transmitted reading is correct, Leto is called ‘Delian 
woman' by virtue of the locality in which she gives birth after long trav- 
els. Callimachus, HDelos 323, mentions (invents?) a nymph, Delias, who 
reputedly invented games to entertain the infant Apollo after birth. The 
commonly printed conjecture Δηλιάσιν agrees only very awkwardly with 
the neuter γυάλοις. 


χαρποφόροις is equally problematic, as Delos was notoriously infertile 
in comparison with other islands (cf. HHApollo 60; Callimachus, HDe- 
los 268: δυσήροτος, and ibid. 11ff. generally). The flattering epithet is 
adapted to the language of praise required by the hymn form. Cf. πρωτό- 
καρπον xÀut&v Ax00 at line 12 of Limenios’ Delphic paian to Apollo 
(no. 2.6.2). 


1237. χρυσοχκόµαν, a standard epithet of Apollo: e.g. Pindar, Pa 5.41 
Snell; Bacch. 4.2; Eur. Suppl. 975, Tr. 254; Ion 887-8 (sc. Apollo) χρυσῶι 
χαίταν μαρμαίρων, “glistening/shimmering with gold on his hair"; in an 
epigraphic hymn to Apollo from Tenos (Kaibel, 1878, 1025 line 3) we 
find χρυσοέθ[ειρε] (a likely supplement). In Eur. Suppl. 974-6 Apollo 
Chrysokomas is said not to ‘admit of songs of mourning’, as if his gleam- 
ing, golden nature was antipathetic to the sobre colours and strains ap- 
propriate to mourning ((λοιβαί τε vexóov φθιμένων) / ἀοιδαί θ᾽ ἃς χρυ- 
σοχόμας / Ἀπόλλων οὐκ ἐνδέχεται, Diggle’s text). The generally golden 
appearance of Apollo emerges in passages such as Euripides’ Jon 887-90 
(see above no. 10.3.3). It seems that the archaic image of Delian Apollo 
was constructed entirely of gold panels fastened to a wooden frame, cf. 
Pfeiffer (1952, 65). 


1238. & τ’. Those who wish to exclude Artemis here by changing the 
gender of the relative pronoun ignore (i) the fact that the stasimon is in- 
troduced by Iphigeneia’s prayer to Artemis (ii) that hymns to Apollo or 
Artemis frequently mention the complementary twin, cf. HHApollo 158-9; 
Limenios’ paian (no. 2.6.2, 36-7). 


1239ff. The version whereby Leto carries the infant Apollo (and Artemis) 
to Delphi straight after delivery on Delos is radically different from e.g. 
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HHApollo, in which Apollo makes his own way to Delphi when grown up. 
Fontenrose (1959, 13ff.) examines the diverging accounts, and provides 
illustrations of the infant Apollo shooting down the Python. — For ἶνις, 
‘child’, applied to a divine child cf. Aesch. Eum. 323-4 0 Λατοῦς ἶνις 
(Apollo); Eur. Andr. 799 6 Διὸς ἵνις (Herakles); JA 119 (fem.). 


1240. δειράδος. Aesch. Eum. 9 calls Delos a χοιράς: δειράς is frequently 
used of the mountain ridge at Delphi e.g. HHApollo 281; no. 2.6.2, 22. 


1241. λοχεῖα κλεινά, with an allusion perhaps to Artemis Loch¢e)ia, cf. 
ibid. 1097; Suppl 958. For the sanctuary of Artemis Lochia on Delos see 
Bruneau (1970, 191-95). 


1242. ἀστάχτων. Hsch. defines ἄσταχτον as ‘not dripping down, but 
flowing’ i.e. ‘abundant’. But ‘not dripping’ may be equivalent to ‘frozen’ 
i.e. snowy — which is a common description of Parnassos (see p. 90). Note 
the equivalent description of snow on Mt. Kithairon Ba 661-2 “where the 
glistening falls of white snow never loose their grip” i.e. the mountain stays 
snow-capped. 


1243. βακχεύουσαν. The reference is to the Bacchic revels on Mt. Par- 
nassos in winter (see p. 51). That a mountain can dance (figuratively) is 
illustrated by Aesch. fr. 58, cf. Eur. Ba 726. The idea is no more startling 
than that winds stop and seas calm at the appearance of a god (e.g. at 
Apollo’s birth, see p. 95). 


1245. δράκων. At HHApollo 300 Apollo kills a δράκαινα. As Fontenrose 
(1959) points out, she becomes male some time between this hymn’s com- 
position and the fifth century. 


1246. κατάχαλκος. Verrall pointed out that this word might come from 
κάλχη, murex-shell, rather than χαλκός, bronze. Then we would have the 
sense ‘coiled like the volutes of a shell’ (ἑλικτός). The metathesis of x/x 
is perhaps explicable but it is still a strange word. Elsewhere the word 
refers to ranks of armour which gleam; there seems no objection to ‘lapt in 
mail’ i.e. scales (LSJ s.v.). 


σκιερᾶι εὐφύλλωι δάφναι, “under cover of laurel foliage". Similarly 
Orestes plans his ambush on Neoptolemos at Delphi δάφνηι σκιασθείς, 
‘shaded by laurel’ (Andr. 1115). Presumably the sacred laurels at Delphi 
afforded the only cover in the built-up historical site. 


1249, ἔτι νιν ἔτι βρέφος, ἔτι φίλας. For the anaphora cf. |. 232 of this play 
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(said by Iphigeneia of her baby brother Orestes): ἔτι βρέφος, ἔτι véov, ἔτι 
θάλος. 


1250. For θρώισχω see note on line 27ff. of πο. 1.1. 


1252. ζαθέων, again at 1260: a standard word in hymn-writers’ vocabu- 
lary: ‘very holy’ (e.g. no. 6.4, 2 ζαθέας... τᾶσδ) Ἐπιδαύρου; no. 2.5, 159 
ζαθέωι θεῶι: a tautology if ever there was one! Aristoph. Frogs 384f.: 
ζαθέαις μολπαῖς = religious hymns; Z 1.38 KiAAav ζαθέην). The element 
ζᾶ- intensifies the sense of θεῖος, ‘holy’, as in ζαμενής, ‘very strong’, 
ζάκοτος, ‘very angry’; ζάχρυσος, ‘rich in gold’. Cá is an Aeolic form 
of διά, lending compounds the sense ‘very’. Ζάθεος refers to places and 
things associated with gods, later to themselves. On the word see Wilam- 
owitz (1886, Exkurs 1, 107-115) and p. 83 above. 


1253. For Apollo’s golden tripod at Delphi cf. |. 976 (τρίποδος ἐκ χρυσοῦ) 
of the same play. 


1257. μέσον cf. Ion 5-6; Or 331. The dogma that Delphi lay at the centre 
of the world rested on the story of two of Zeus' eagles flying from the ex- 
tremities of earth and meeting at Delphi. Elsewhere we find μεσόμφαλος, 
‘central navel’ or ‘hub’ (sc. of the earth) applied to Delphi (p. 40). 


1259. Θέμιν. Aesch. Eum. 2ff. says that Themis controlled the Delphic 
oracle after Gaia; third in line was Phoibe, who was in turn succeeded by 
Phoibos Apollo. Aeschylus does not mention Python, nor Apollo's vio- 
lent assumption of control. Cf. Harrison (1963, 385ff.); Fontenrose (1959, 
395ff.); Sourvinou-Inwood (1987); Rudhardt (1999, 43-57, esp. 47). The- 
mis was the daughter of Gaia and Ouranos (Hesiod Th 135). — Kviéala’s 
Γαΐων, ‘belonging to Gaia’, gives good sense with χρηστηρίων and is close 
to L's γᾶς iv, a difficult expression. 


1260. ἀπενάσσατο, aor. med., has transitive sense here. 


1261. νύχια. Behind this story lurks a Delphic myth according to which 
Nyx had prophesied at Delphi before Apollo, cf. Argumentum 1 to Pindar 
P: τὸ μαντεῖον ἐν ὧι πρώτη Νὺξ ἐχρησμώιδησεν, εἶτα Θέμις; Menander 
Rhetor p. 362, 4 Russell/Wilson. Cf. Fontenrose (1959, 396f.). 


1262. Χθών: for Earth as mother of dreams see Eur. Hec. 70-71. 


1263. Diggle adopts Triklinios’ correction πόλεσιν (cf. Homeric πόλεις 
μερόπων ἀνθρώπων, Il. 18.342 and 490) of 175 πολέσι, an epic form of 
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the dative of πολύς, preferred here by Murray and Owen; but Greek for 
‘to many people’ is ἀνθρώποις πολλοῖς not ἀνθρώπων πολλοῖς, and there 
is no difficulty in the thought that Delphi gave oracles to ‘communities of 
men': the Greek city-states sent delegations to Delphi to obtain oracles 
pertaining to the whole community. 


1264-5. One expects the sense 'past, present and future' as is common in 
such expressions for inspired omniscience, but Diggle has a point that the 
sense here seems to be “quae primum, quae postea eventura essent" i.e. 
different steps into the future: some nearer, some more distant. Jon 7 has 
(of the Delphic oracle) τά τ᾽ ὄντα καὶ μέλλοντα θεσπίζων ἀεί, "revealing 
(the truth about) the present and the future". 


γᾶς εὐνάς. Linder’s conjecture χαμεύνας is very neat, but does not ac- 
tually add to the sense, and involves changing two ms. readings. We take 
the whole expression literally as "... in dark beds on the earth in sleep...” 
where ὕπνου, gen. of time, = ὕπνωι. The idea that prophetic dreams come 
to people when sleeping on the ground is central to the rite of incubation, 
for example in the cult of Asklepios, whereby a person sleeps on sacred 
ground in the hope of seeing the god in a dream, cf. Ar. Wealth 668ff., 
Inscr. Epidauri IG? IV 121-24 passim. 


1269. φθόνωι θυγατρός. Harrison (1963, 395) writes about /T 1234-82: 
“Tt is a strange hymn, its gods concerned with hope and petty jealousy. It 
reflects the Delphi of the day which stood for greed and lying and time- 
serving and obscurantism.” But there is nothing strange in the motif of 
jealousy between deities: it is fundamental to Greek polytheism, from be- 
ginning to end: Zeus' resentment of Aphrodite in HHAphrodite or Apollo's 
of Telphousa in HHApollo suffice as examples from early literature. 


χέρα ἕλιξεν ἐκ θρόνων is Greek for “he placed his hand on, wound it 
round, the throne". The motif of Apollo's juvenile appeal to Zeus’ justice 
is reminiscent of that of Hermes in HHHermes 327ff. There Hermes and 
Apollo stand ‘before Zeus’ knees’. Zeus laughs when he hears Hermes’ 
lying story (l. 389) and gives his assent by nodding (1. 395). Or we might 
cite J1. 5.421ff., where Athena pleads her case against Aphrodite in front 
of Zeus. 


1275. πολύχρυσα λατρεύματα. The pan-Hellenic religious sites of e.g. 
Delphi, Delos, Olympia, amassed wealth from pilgrims from the begin- 
ning: e.g. HHApollo 56-60, where Leto persuades Delos to be the birth- 
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place of Apollo by reminding her of the income she will receive from 
sacred missions to her otherwise barren island. Later in the same hymn 
Telphousa suggests a better site for Apollo's projected temple, ‘with much 
wealth inside’ (266), at Delphi itself: "there", she says, “all the tribes 
of men will bring you gifts" (272-3). On Delphic wealth see /|. 9.404- 
5; Soph. OT 152-3; Eur. Andr 1093 θεοῦ / χρυσοῦ γέμοντα γύαλα, 
θησαυροὺς βροτῶν, "the estates of the god, jam-packed with gold, the 
treasure-houses of men”; no. 2.6.2, 32-3: [τε]ὸν μαντόσυ[νον ἕδος πολυ- 
κυ]θὲς. 


1276. ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἔσεισεν κόμαν, ‘shook his hair in assent’ instead of the 
normal ‘nodded approval’. The model is ᾖ. 1.528-30, where Zeus’ hair 
shakes as a result of his nodding assent; J. 4.267 κατένευσα; Pindar N 
1.14 (Zeus) κατένευσεν χαίταις; Ovid, Her. 20.20, has Artemis assent by 
moving her head 'mota coma'. 


1278. ἀλαθοσύναν, Nauck's conjecture, although otherwise unattested, 
must be right. Ovid, Her. 19.195-6, records a belief that dreams just before 
dawn were most likely to come true. 


Chapter 11 


Hymns in Drama IV: Aristophanes 


11.1 Two parabasis-songs in the Knights 


11.1.1 Poseidon Hippios 
Knights 551-564 


“Inne ἄναξ Πόσειδον, ὧι [στρ. 
χαλχοκρότων ἵππων κτύπος 
καὶ χρεμετισμὸς ἁνδάνει 
καὶ χυανέμβολοι θοαὶ 
555 μισθοφόροι τριήρεις, 
μειραχίων 8’ ἅμιλλα Aau- 
πρυνομένων ἐν ἅρμασιν 
καὶ βαρυδαιμονούντων, 
δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθ᾽’ ἐς χορὸν ὦ χρυσοτρίαιν᾽ ὦ 
560 δελφίνων μεδέων Σουνιάρατε, 
ὦ Γεραίστιε παῖ Κρόνου, 
Φορμίωνί τε φίλτατ᾽ ἐκ 
τῶν ἄλλων τε θεῶν AGn- 
ναίοις πρὸς τὸ παρεστός. 


11.1.2 Athena Nike 
Ibid. 581-594 


581 Ὧ πολιοῦχε Παλλάς, ὦ [άντ. 
τῆς ἱερωτάτης ἅπα- 
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σῶν πολέμωι τε xal ποιη- 
ταῖς δυνάμει θ᾽ ὑπερφερού- 
585 σης μεδέουσα χώρας, 
δεῦρ᾽ ἀφυκοῦ λαβοῦσα τὴν 
ἐν στρατίαις τε καὶ μάχαις 
ἡμετέραν ξυνεργὸν 
Νίκην, fj χορικῶν ἐστιν ἑταίρα 
590 τοῖς τ᾽ ἐχθροῖσι μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν στασιάζει. 
νῦν οὖν δεῦρο φάνηθι: δεῖ 
γὰρ τοῖς ἀνδράσι τοῖσδε πά- 
σηι τέχνηι πορίσαι σε νί- 
κην εἴπερ ποτὲ καὶ νῦν. 


Metre 


Essentially aeolo-choriambic. Parker (1997, 168): “The stanza falls into 
four sections of which the first two are constructed in the same way: a se- 
quence of a choriambo-iambic dimeters, with their own catalectic form 
(aristophanean) as clausula. The third section stands out rhythmically, 
forming a climax: in the strophe there is the invocation, in the antistrophe 
the reference to victory. The stanza ends with the same simple structure of 
repeated colon (this time glyc) with its own catalectic form as clausula". 
In the wake of Fraenkel, Parker points to similarities in the metrical form 
of this stanza with Clouds 563-574 = 595-606, and adds that some metri- 
cal characteristics of Thesm. 1136ff. and Philodamos' paian to Dionysos 
(our nos. 11.3.4 and 2.5) also invite comparison. These similarities point 
to traditional hymn-forms from an earlier period. 


551-4=581-4 —vv—v—v— cho ia 

555 = 585 —ve—v——|| aristoph 
556-7=586-7 —vv—v—v— cho ia 
5582588  — vv—v—-|| aristoph 
559-60=589-90 ——~vv——vv——  asclepiad cat 
561-3=591-3 ys gl 


564=594 — MA | pher 
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Notes 


551. tnni ἄναξ. The equine character of Poseidon is reflected not only 
in his fondness for horses (elaborated upon in 551-3) but also in the god's 
connection with the Athenian hippeis: a representative group of them is 
hymning him at present. At Clouds 83 Pheidippides swears by Poseidon 
Hippios. Pheidippides is characterized as having long hair (14), loving 
horse-racing (15), and connected with the Athenian Knights (120). In P 
4.45 Pindar gives Poseidon the epithet ἵππαρχος. Poseidon's cult title at 
Kolonos was Hippios. P. Siewert, ‘Poseidon Hippios am Kolonos und die 
athenischen Hippeis', in Bowersock et al. (1979, 280-9), has investigated 
the close association of Poseidon with the Athenian class of cavalrymen, 
showing that he served as their focus of worship, particularly at his temple 
in Kolonos near Athens. Both Siewert and Neil in his edition of Knights 
argue that this connection with the wealthy equestrian class of Athenians 
tended to associate Poseidon with the predominant political trend in this 
class, toward oligarchy. In this sense it may be no coincidence that the 
oligarchic constitution was ratified in 411 BC at Poseidon Hippios' sanc- 
tuary at Kolonos (Thuc. 8.67). — In the present hymn, however, Poseidon 
is simply paired with Athena as one of Athens' patron deities. 


554. κυανέμβολοι. Vase paintings of war-ships show that the battering 
ram, ἔμβολον, was painted a dark colour. The epithet is also used for the 
prow of a trireme in Frogs 1318. 


555. μισθοφόροι τριήρεις, ‘triremes with paid crews’. Apart from the fact 
that Poseidon was the god of seafaring generally, it is worth mentioning 
the trireme races at Sounion in honour of Poseidon: cf. Parke (1977, 97 
and n. 110) where the following evidence is given: Hdt. 6.87; Lys. 21.5; 
IG 1’, 190,8 and IP, 1367,16ff. Van Leeuwen ad loc. suggests reading 
ποντοπόροι on the grounds that the very mention of payment made to the 
rowers would be unserious and undignified. We quote his argument in full: 
"Nam ridiculi vel absurdi aliquid poetam identidem admiscuisse canticis, 
quibus numina patria celebravit, id praefracte nego." He is convinced that 
Aristophanes would never admit anything preposterous or comical to his 
hymns. We share his general appreciation of Aristophanes' use of hymns 
(see introduction to this chapter in vol. I) but would not go so far as to 
eliminate even the slightest trace of practical Athenian realities from them. 
After all, these races were an expensive burden for the trierarchs (recruited 
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from the hippeis!); for the rowers they meant extra money, always welcome 
for working class citizens. So the epithet μισθοφόροι may have appealed 
to the memories and emotions of many Athenians. 


556-8. βαρυδαιμονούντων. HHApollo 230-38 contains a description of 
a cult chariot-race in Poseidon’s honour at Onchestos, in which chariots 
which have careered out of control and crashed in the god’s wooded sanc- 
tuary are dedicated to the god. In Plato’s Lysis 208a Socrates asks young 
Lysis whether his parents would let him drive one of his father’s chariots 
in a race yet, to which the boy replies that they certainly would not, as he 
is too young, and such races far too dangerous. In Soph. El. 680ff. the Ped- 
agogue’s narrative about Orestes’ ‘accident’ at the Pythian Games, though 
in context non-veridical, is effective because every Greek knew how of- 
ten these races ended in disaster for one or more participants. N.B.: again 
van Leeuwen thinks this undignified: “Nam iuvenes, quorum certaminibus 
equestribus praesidet Neptunus, infelices nunc — comice scilicet — appellari 
quis credat?" But here he has no alternative reading to offer. 


559. χρυσοτρίαινε. Cf. no. 12.2, 2. At Clouds 566 Poseidon is qualified as 
τὸν μεγασθενῆ τριαίνης ταμίαν, γῆς τε xal ἁλμυρᾶς θαλάσσης ἄγριον 
μοχλευτήν, “the powerful wielder of the trident and the wild heaver of 
earth and the briny sea”. Simon (1985, 82) argues that Poseidon’s trident 
derives iconographically from a harpoon for spearing fish rather than from 
oriental depictions of lightning. For the trident as symbol of Athens’ sea- 
power cf. Knights 839-40. 


560. δελφίνων. For Poseidon’s relations with dolphins see [Arion]'s poem 
to Poseidon and the dolphins (no. 12.2). 


560. µεδέων. This participle is formulaic in opening lines of hymns: “Ὁ 
thou who rulest over —" . Cf. the parallels from archaic poetry in the in- 
troduction to vol. I, pp. 54f. Aristophanes uses it also for Pallas in Knights 
585 and 763. 


560. Σουνιάρατε. Literally ‘invoked in prayer at Sounion’. Cf. Eur. Cycl. 
293ff.; at Frogs 665f., Dionysos sings of Poseidon ὃς Αἰγαίου πρωνὸς (sc. 
Sounion) ἢ γλαυχᾶς μέδεις ἁλὸς ἐν βένθεσιν, lines quoted parodically 
from Sophokles' Laocoón (fr.371), see Dover ad loc. — For Poseidon's 
temple on Cape Sounion (built 2nd half of 5th c.) see W.B. Dinsmoor Jr., 
Sounion, Athens 1971 (Keramos Guides), 8ff.; S. Meletzis & H. Papadakis, 
Der Poseidontempel auf Kap Sunion, Athens 1971. 
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561. Γεραίστιε. The title derives from the place Geraistos at the southern 
tip of Euboea, where Poseidon had a famous temple (cf. Od. 3.177-8). A 
festival called Γεραίστια was celebrated there because once upon a time a 
terrible storm had wrought havoc there: X Pindar O 13.159: ἐν Εὐβοίαι 
Γεραίστια ὑπὸ πάντων Γεραιστίων ἄγεται Ποσειδῶνι διὰ τὸν συμβάντα 
χειμῶνα περὶ Γεραιστόν, presumably in spring, i.e. at the beginning of the 
sailing season. That Geraistos was an important harbour, well situated for 
ships on their way to Asia Minor coming from the Piraeus or from Corinth 
is apparent from Thuc. 3.3.5; Xen. Hell. 5.4.61, Strabo 10.1.7. The Athe- 
nians commanded this site in the 5th c. BC and settled a cleruchy there.! 
It had an extra appeal as an ἄσυλον, a function shared with sanctuaries of 
Poseidon at Tainaron and on the islet of Kalaureia by Troizen. Cf. Eur. 
Cycl. 295 Γεραίστιοί te xatapuyat. See R. Schumacher, ‘Three Related 
Sanctuaries of Poseidon’, in Marinatos & Hagg (1995, 62-87). 


562. Φορμίωνί te φίλτατ᾽. That Poseidon had been particularly dear to 
the late Athenian strategos Phormion, and vice versa, was evident for the 
audience of Knights: Phormion assisted Perikles in the suppression of the 
Samian revolt (439 B.C.) and won a series of brilliant sea-battles in the 
early years of the Archidamian War (Thuc. 1.117.2; 2.69,1 and 3.83-92) 
and on one occasion he devoted a captured trireme to Poseidon at Rhion 
in gratitude for the sea-god’s favour (Thuc. 2.84.4; Paus. 10.11.6). He 
returned to Athens in the winter of 428 and died shortly afterwards (cf. 
Thuc. 2.103.1 and 3.7.1). 


564. πρὸς τὸ παρεστός “with regard to the present situation of Athens". 
In these years of the Archidamian war, the favour of the god of cavalry and 
warfare at sea was extremely important for the Athenians. 


581. πολιοῦχε Παλλάς. See the note on Thesm. 1140 below. 
585. µεδέουσα. See the note on 560 supra. 


586-89. λαβοῦσα... τὴν Νίκην. An evident appeal to the image (mental 
as well as sculptural: Pheidias' statue in the Parthenon) of Pallas Athena 
carrying Nike in her hand. We have here the concentrated mythic vision 
(wishful thinking) of the city of Athens as seen by the Athenians: their 
city enjoying the supreme protection of Zeus' daughter, who is invincible 
herself and always grants victory to her favourite city. 





'For the possibility that it belonged to Karystos all through the 5"'c. see R. Scheer, 
Nordgriechenland, Stuttgart 1984, 442. 
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590. τοῖς t’ ἐχθροῖσι. The ‘enemies’ are the other choruses competing in 
the agon, and behind them Aristophanes’ fellow-poets. Earlier in the same 
parabasis (528) Aristophanes describes Kratinos: ἐφόρει τὰς δρῦς καὶ τὰς 
πλατάνους καὶ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς προθελύμνους: “when he was young and 
in full swing, he uprooted trees and ‘enemies’ and swept them before him.” 


591. φάνηθι. Technically speaking this word makes the song a ‘request 
of epiphany’, the most intense form of a cletic hymn, but here of course 
without the intensity of the appeal in e.g. Soph. Antig. 1149, Eur. Ba 1017. 


11.2 Hymns to ratify a peace treaty in Lysistrata 


Aristophanes, Lysistrata 1262-1294 
Editions and Studies: J. van Leeuwen (ed.), Leiden 1903; U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (ed.), Berlin 1927; J. Henderson (ed.), Oxford 1987. 


ΠΡΕΣΒΕΥΤΗΣ AAKEAAIMONION 
ἀγροτέρα σηροχτόνε 
μόλε δεῦρο, παρσένε σιά, 
ποττὰς σπονδάς, 
1265 ὡς συνέχηις πολὺν ἁμὲ χρόνον. 
12667 νῦν δ᾽ αὖ φιλία τ᾽ ἀὲς εὔπορος εἴη 
1268/9 ταῖσι συνθήκαισι, xal τᾶν αἱμυλᾶν 
1270 ἁλωπέκων παυαΐμεθα. 
ὦ δεῦρ’ ἴθι, δεῦρο, 
ὦ κυναγὲ παρσένε. 


ΠΡΕΣΒΕΥΤΗΣ ΑΘΗΝΑΙΩΝ 
πρόσαγε χορόν, ἔπαγε Χάριτας, 
1280 ἐπὶ δὲ κάλεσον Ἄρτεμιν, 
ἐπὶ δὲ δίδυμον ἀγέχορον T- 
fiov εὔφρον᾽, ἐπὶ δὲ Νύσιον, 
12834 ὃς μετὰ μαινάσι βάκχιος ὄμματα δαίεται, 
1285 Δία τε πυρὶ φλεγόμενον, ἐπὶ δὲ 
πότνιαν ἄλοχον ὀλβίαν: 
εἶτα δὲ δαίμονας, οἷς ἐπιμάρτυσι 
χρησόμεθ᾽ οὐκ ἐπιλήσμοσιν 


11.2 Hymns to ratify a peace treaty in Lysistrata 


Ἡσυχίας πέρι τῆς ἀγανόφρονος, 
ἣν ἐποίησε θεὰ Κύπρις. 


1290 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 

ἀλαλαί, ἰὴ παιών. 
αἴρεσθ᾽ ἄνω, tai, 
ὡς ἐπὶ νίκηι, ἰαί. 


εὐοῖ, εὐοῖ, εὐαὶ εὐαί. 


ῃ 


1262 ἀγροτέρα Dindorf: ἄγρότερ᾽ ἄρτεμι R 


Burges: αἰὲς R: εἴης BVH 
ἄγε χορὸν R: ἡγέχορον Wilamowitz 


βακχείοις BVH 
1288 χρώμεθ᾽ B 
R 


Metre 


1262 
1263 
1264 
1265 
1266/7 
1268/9 
1270 
1271 
1272 


1279 
1280 
1281 
1282 
1283/4 
1285 
1286 
1287-90 


1280 ἔπιδε BVH 
1283/4 βάκχιος Burges: βάκχειος R: 


1266/7 τ’ Schaefer: δ᾽ R 
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ἀὲς 


1281 ἀγέχορον Hermann: 


ὄμματα Sommerstein cl. Hom. Z. 12.466: ὄμμασιν R 
1289 ἀγανόφρονος Reisig cl. Av. 1321: μεγαλόφρονος 


MU πι — Vx 


you 


me — UY — VV — 


——vv——v—vv—— 
—v et -- 
Vee — ux 

— — VU x 


— VY ον πλ 


YYYYYYYYYYA 


YVUYYUYYVY— Yx 


ων — YUU 


— MAU =YV Vvv — uv — 


— UU VU UU —— VU a 


μηνα, 


νο d 





"Cf. Barrett on Eur. Hipp 62. 


ch ia 

ia cr 

2 sp 

Dd? 

nameless aeolic cola” 
tr lek 

2 ia 

reiz 

lek 


3 ia 

cr 18 

2 tr 

2 tr 

4 da cr 
2 tr 

lek 

13 da cr 
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1291 υνυ--υ--ω-- ἐδ) 
1292 ----ῳ--ω-- kò 
1293 yu ch cr 
1294 --------- 4 sp 


Notes 


1262. ἀγροτέρα, ‘huntress’, or ‘game-keeper’. Cf. [1 21.470-1 πότνια 
θηρῶν, Ἄρτεμις ἀγροτέρη. The epithet finds telling usage at Bacch. 5.123, 
where Artemis Agrotera sends a dreadful boar against the people of Kaly- 
don because Oineus had omitted her worship; she hunts down Meleager 
using an animal usually hunted by men. — The Athenians knew Artemis 
Agrotera as the goddess who had helped them to victory at Marathon: Ath. 
Pol. 58.1 with P.J. Rhodes’ notes (Oxford 1981); Ael. Var. hist. 2.25 (inau- 
guration of rite); Plut. de malig. Herod. 25, 862b; Pollux 8.91 (polemarch 
sacrifices to Artemis Agrotera and Enyalios); CIA 2,467 (ephebes process 
in arms for Artemis Agrotera). Bowra (1961, 387f.) connects Attic skolion 
no. 3 (our no. 7.2.3) with the sacrifice to Artemis Agrotera at Agrai on 6th 
Boedromion. Miltiades had inaugurated a sacrifice of five hundred goats 
at Agrai on the sixth day of Boedromion in her honour (Xenophon An. 
3.2.12). For their part, the Spartans knew her as the goddess to whom 
they sacrificed before battle (Xenophon, Lak. 13.8; Hell. 4.2.20; Plut. 
Lyk. 22.2). Wilamowitz ought therefore not to have been puzzled by the 
Spartan ambassador's invocation of Artemis Agrotera (acc. to Wilamowitz 
Artemis Orthia would have been more appropriate); Spartans associated 
A. Agrotera with the battlefield, and in the immediately preceding lines 
(1254-61) their ambassador had sung the praise of King Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylai, so the choice of A. Agrotera comes naturally. The Athenians, of 
course, would have thought of their victory at Marathon and Artemis' part 
in it. 

σηροκτόνε. Cf. Eur. JA 1570: Ὢ παῖ Ζηνός, © θηροχτόνε. One of the 
basic ironies, or oppositions, in Artemis’ character is that she both hunts 
animals and protects them. Nowhere is this clearer than in the parodos 
of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, where the slaughter of a pregnant hare is said 
so to anger Artemis that she demands another death, that of Iphigeneia: 
see Simon (1985, 149-50) with references to Meuli, Opferbrüuche; Furley, 


5*Dochmius kaibelianus’. 
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‘Motivation in the Parodos of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon’, CP 81, 1986, 109- 
121. Perhaps the opposition is explained by her status as πότνια θηρῶν: 
like an aristocratic landowner, she is the jealous guardian of the animal 
world; she may kill as she pleases, but woe to anyone who infringes on 
her proprietorial rights (see above p. 129). Cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 320-1: 
θηροφόνη nai Λατοῦς... ἔρνος, ‘animal-slaying daughter of Leto’. 


1266/7. One ms. reading makes Artemis the subject (εἴης Bp) and φιλία 
and εὔπορος adjectives agreeing with her. But it is hard to see how Artemis 
could be εὔπορος, which basically means ‘affording easy passage’, to a 
treaty. 


1277. ἁλωπέκων, literally ‘foxes’, here ‘foxy behaviour’. Cf. Plato, Rep. 
365c. 


1279. χορὸν... Χάριτας: a kind of hendiadys: ‘dance and Graces’ = 
‘graceful dance’ (Henderson: “The Graces, who personify the charm and 
beauty of the dancers themselves...”). Cf. Frogs 334 Χαρίτων πλεῖστον 
ἔχουσαν (sc. the religious worship, τιμήν) µέρος, with our note p. 368. 


1281. ἐπὶ δὲ. The fourfold anaphora of this expression in the following 
lines adds urgency to the appeal and evokes an image of gods answering 
the summons and running from all directions to join in the celebration of 
this exciting event. 


1281. ἀγέχορον is accepted by most editors, although it does not occur 
elsewhere. Apollo obviously is the immortal ‘leader of the hymnic dance’ 
(cf. HHApollo 186ff.; Eur. Med. 426: Φοῖβος, ἁγήτωρ μελέων and above 
p. 90). Note the woman’s name Hagesichora in Alcman’s Partheneion, 
which conveys the same idea, *chorus-leader'; cf. Pindar, P 1.4: aynotyo- 
ρα προοίμια. 


Τήϊον. From the cry ἰὴ παιάν, the epiphthegma of paians to Apollo (cf. line 
1291); cf. Kappel (1992, 69): ἴήιος from th, as εὔιος from εὐοῖ. It was con- 
nected in antiquity with both ἰάομαι, ‘heal’, as Apollo was the archetypal 
healing god, and ἵημι, shoot (of arrows: cf. Pindar, Pa 6.120 (our no. 2.2); 
Callimachus HApollo 97ff.): on the rough or smooth aspiration cf. Hsch. 
5.ν. ζήιος: δασέως μὲν 6 Ἀπόλλων ἀπὸ τῆς ἀφέσεως xal τῆς τόξεως, 
ψιλῶς δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς ἰάσεως. 

1282. Νύσιον. The Greeks explained the nys- part of Dionysos with ref- 
erence to the mountain, Nysa, where he was born: the mountain was var- 
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iously located; cf. Euripides Ba 556-9 with Dodds’ note; Sophocles Ant 
1131; the ‘lost? Homeric hymn to Dionysos described Nysa as a harbour- 
less island close to Egypt (fr. A Off. West, 2001). The etymology is unclear: 
possibly -nys- derives, by metathesis, from Diwossunos = Zeus’ son; pos- 
sibly it is non-Greek (see Henderson ad loc.). 


1283/4. ὄμματα δαίεται: for fire in the eye cf. [| 12.466 πυρὶ δ᾽ ὄσσε 
δεδήει; Aesch. frg. 243 Radt; Moschos 1.7f. Gow (of Eros); C. Mugler, 
Dict. historique de la terminologie optique des Grecs, Études et Commen- 
taires 53, Paris 1964, s.v. δέρχεσθαι p. 84 and πῦρ p. 338f. Soph. Ant. 
1146-7, has πῦρ πνεόντων χοράγ᾽ ἄστρων: “chorus-leader of the fire- 
breathing stars”, and, ibid. 1126-7, σὲ δ᾽ ὑπὲρ διλόφου πέτρας / στέροψ 
ὅπωπε λιγνύς, “smoke shining with sparks has seen you above Parnassus’ 
twin peaks”. These expressions associate Dionysos with the shining points 
of light of (i) stars (ii) sparks rising from torches. Aristophanes’ expression 
combines the Homeric ‘eyes shining like fire’ with these cult attributes of 
Dionysos. 


1287. εἶτα δὲ δαίµονας. Prayers and hymns which first list gods by name, 
then end with an address to undifferentiated groups of deities, are common: 
e.g. Thesm. 312ff; Eur. Med. 746-7 (Medea extracts an oath from Aigeus 
"by Earth, Sun, and the whole race of gods": θεῶν te συντιθεὶς ἅπαν 
γένος); Herodas Mim 4.10f. (our no. 6.6). 


11.3 The hymns in Thesmophoriazousai 


Editions: J. van Leeuwen, Leiden 1904. V. Coulon & H. Van Daele, Coll. 
Univ. de France, Paris 1929. A.H. Sommerstein, Warminster 1994. 
Studies: von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1886, 156-158); B. Zimmermann, 
Untersuchungen zur Form und dramatischen Technik der Aristophanischen 
Komédien, Beitr. zur klass. Philologie 154, Meisenheim 1985; C. Austin, 
‘Textual Problems in Ar. Thesm., Dodone 16, 1987, 61- 92:4 idem, ‘Obser- 
vations critiques sur les Thesm. d'Aristophane', Dodone 19, 1990, 9-29; 
Parker (1997, 396- 453); 





“Prof. Austin has been so kind as to read a draft of this section on Thesmo., to supply 
information and to correct several errors on our part. 
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11.3.1 Agathon’s song to Apollo, Artemis and Leto 


Lines 101-129 

Studies: P. Rau, Paratragodia (= Zetemata 45), Munich 1967, 98-114; 
W. Horn, Gebet und Gebetsparodie in den Komódien des Aristophanes, 
Nürnberg 1970, 94-106; J.M. Snyder, ‘Aristophanes’ Agathon as Anacreon’, 
Hermes 102, 1974, 244-6; F. Muecke, ‘The Artist as a Young Woman’, CQ 
n.s. 32, 1982, 41-55. 


ΑΓΑΘΩΝ 
101 ἱερὰν χθονίαιν δε- 
ξάμεναι λαμπάδα κοῦραι 
ξὺν ἐλευθέραι πατρί- 
δι χορεύσασθε βοάν. 
τίνι δαιμόνων ὃ κῶμος; 
105 λέγε νιν’ εὐπείστως δὲ τοὐμὸν 
δαίμονας ἔχει σεβίσαι. 
ἄγε νῦν ὄλβιζε μούσαι 
χρυσέων ῥύτορα τόξων 
Φοῖβον, ὃς ἱδρύσατο χώρας 
110 γύαλα Σιμουντίδι γᾶι. 
χαῖρε καλλίστας ἀοιδᾶς 
Φοῖβ᾽ ἐν εὐμούσοισι τιμαῖς 
γέρας ἱερὸν προφέρων. 
τάν τ᾽ ἐν ὄρεσι δρυογόνοισι 
115 κόραν ἀείσατ᾽ Ἄρτεμιν ἀγροτέραν. 
ἕπομαι χλήιζουσα σεμνὰν 
γόνον ὀλβίζουσα Λατοῦς 
Ἄρτεμιν ἀπειρολεχῆ. 
120 Λατώ τε χρούµατα τ᾽ Ἀσιάδος ποδὶ 
παράρυθμ’ εὕρυθμα Φρυγίων 
διὰ νεύματα Χαρίτων. 
σέβομαι Λατώ τ’ ἄνασσαν 
κἰθαρίν τε ματέρ᾽ ὕμνων 
125 ἄρσενι βοᾶι δοχίµων. 
τᾶι φάος ἔσσυτο δαιμονίοις 
ὄμμασιν ἁμετέρας te δι᾽ αἰφνιδίου ὀπός. ὧν χάριν 
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ἄνακτ᾽ ἄγαλλε Φοῖβον. 
- χαῖρ᾽ ὄλβιε παῖ Λατοῦς. 


101 χθονίαιν Coulon: y8oviaigR 103 ἐλευθέραι R: ἐλευθερίαι Hermann za- 
τρίδι R: πραπίδι Wecklein χορεύσασθε Anon.Par: χορεύσασθαι R 105 νιν 
Dindorf: νυνΒ εὐπείστως Reiske: πίστως Wilamowitz, metri causa: εὐπίστως 
R ἔχει Suda: ἔχεις κ 107 ὄλβιζε Bentley, μούσαι Bergk: ὅπλιζε Μοῦσα R 
111 καλλίστας ἀοιδᾶς Dobree: καλλίσταις ἀοιδαῖς R 115 ἀείσατ᾽ Zanetti: 
ἀείσαντ᾽ R 116 σεμνὰν Dindorf: σεμνὸν R διὰ νεύματα Fritzsche: δι- 
ανεύματα R: δινεύµατα Bentley 125 δοκίμων Schöne: δοκίμωι R δόκιμον X 
126 φάος Burges: φῶς ξ 128 post Φοῖβον in R τιμᾶι, quod delevit Dindorf. 


Μεῖνε 


Basically Ionic, but so free as to present Agathon as a musical innovator. 
The basic Ionic measure vv—— appears as veee— or ve—vy by resolu- 
tion, ~ ¥—— or ——«-— or v—v— by anaclasis, and in syncopated forms 
vu— or v— —. See White, Verse of Greek Comedy 189-90. Lines 104 and 
124 show v«—v---— —, an anaclastic ionic dimeter = anacreontic; 106, 
110, 113, 119 and 125 are a variation on the anacreontic called 'aeolic hep- 
tasyll’ by L. Parker. Emendation could make the metre more regular (see 
White 189-90 and van Leeuwen 1904), but it is doubtful whether metrical 
regularity is what Aristophanes intended. We follow C. Austin's (unpub- 
lished) colometry and metrical analysis which he kindly made available to 
the editors. See further L. Parker (1997, 396-405). 


101 »—voo—— ion” ion 
Bue Ue ion ion 
vu—u—w ion^ ion 
vo——uu— ion ion^ 
we Ue — anacr 

105 --υ------υ---- tro tro 
—wu—vu— cf. 110, 113, 119, 125 
WU uo ion tro 
νυ--νω---- ion ion 
Ue ee cho adon 

110 VR — cf. 106 
—— Ue tro tro 


MUI SS tro tro 
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Buu — uu cf. 106 
— uu — uuu — m tro tro 

115 o—o—vo—vvo—voo— iambelegus 
vu τω -- ion tro 
νο ονομα ion tro 
SIEGES cf. 106 

120 ou uuo ia ion” ion 
Uu uuu = ion ion 
vue wu ion ions 
νυ------ω---- ion tro 
Vie τω ---τ---- anacr 

125 -ιωύ--ωυ-- cf. 106 
—vuu—uu—uvu— 3 da da^ 
uuu 6da 
v—v—v——]| ia ba 

130 ---υυ------[] tel 

Notes 


101-2. ἱερὰν χθονίαιν λαμπάδα. Underworld goddesses such as Kore 
and Hekate were frequently depicted holding torches, partly symbolizing 
the Eleusinian ópyta: e.g. Eur. Suppl. 260-1: τήν te πυρφόρον θεὰν / 
Δήμητρα. For iconography see LIMC s.v. Kore e.g. nos. 45 (Eleusis), 
46 (Catania). They seem irrelevant to the ensuing hymn, which concerns 
Leto's family, but the dramatic context (Thesmophoria, a festival devoted 
to Demeter and Kore) is sufficient justification. The ‘torch’ is presum- 
ably meant metaphorically: the chorus is to receive the torch of song from 
Agathon and respond to it; δέχομαι is Greek for ‘Amen’ (e.g. Thesm 312 
δεχόμεθα, καὶ θεῶν γένος / λιτόμεθα), so the expression δεξάμεναι 
λαμπάδα means ‘receive and give a suitable response to’, which is exactly 
what the chorus does to each lead from Agathon in the ensuing hymn. The 
metaphor ‘receive a torch’ = ‘take up a lead in song’ presumably derives 
from the lampadedromia, a relay-race with torches, and often used sym- 
bolically, e.g. one generation picking up the baton from the previous. At 
Eur. Suppl. 993-4 although the text is uncertain, we appear to find λαμπάς 
used metaphorically of the stars’ ‘torch-race’ through the sky ([λαμπάδ᾽ 
iv' ὠκυθόαι νύμφαι / ἱππεύουσι δι’ ὀρφναίας). 
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103. Hermann’s ἐλευθερίαι and πραπίδι for transmitted ἐλευθέραι and 
πατρίδι are unnecessary if Bothe and Sommerstein are right that the hymn 
had a fictional Trojan context (see vol. I and below). “With liberated coun- 
try" refers then to the relief felt by the Trojans at the apparent departure of 
the Greeks, leaving behind them only the Trojan horse. 


104. χορεύσασθε βοάν: an internal accusative: ‘dance the cry’ = ‘dance 
to my song’. Cf. Aesch. Ag 31 φροίμιον χορεύσασθαι. 


105. κῶμος is here clearly equivalent to χορός, as is often the case in 
Pindar: on this question see C. Carey, “The victory ode in performance: 
the case for the chorus’, CP 86, 1991, 192-200. 


109. ῥύτορα τόξων could (but need not) be a dig at Agathon's strained 
vocabulary, as ῥύτωρ normally = ‘saviour’ (LSJ) whilst ῥυτήρ = ‘drawer’ 
of the bow. It would be strange if Agathon qualified Apollo as ‘saviour of 
the bow’. In everyday Attic words ending in -τήρ were almost confined 
to practical instruments like ζωστήρ ‘girdle’, κλυστήρ ‘syringe’, κρατήρ 
‘mixing-bowl’, ῥαιστήρ ‘hammer’ etc.; but in the more elevated language 
of choral lyric and of tragedy -τήρ and -τωρ words seem to be used with- 
out semantic differentiation, e.g. at Eur. Jon 1206 θοινάτωρ with the same 
meaning as A. Ag. 1502 θοινατήρ, ‘diner’. See P. Chantraine, La formation 
des mots en grec ancien, Paris 1933, 325-327. 


110-11. The “hollows of the country in the Simountid land” by metonymy 
for Troy. Cf. Eur. Hec 641; El 441 ἐπὶ Σιμουντίδας ἀκτάς. Apollo and 
Poseidon were reputed to have built the walls of Troy: //. 7.452-3; Pindar 
O 8.31-1 (etc.). 


112-14. To Agathon's lead in naming Apollo's prowess as divine archer the 
imagined chorus responds with another familiar attribute, his excellence in 
music and song. Apollo receives as his divine prerogative (γέρας ἱερὸν 
προφέρων) the gift of lovely song (καλλίστας ἀοιδᾶς). 


114. δρυογόνοισι: a hapax. It should mean ‘oak-born’, which is odd when | 
applied to mountains — the sense required here is “bearing oaks’. 


115-20. Cue leads to response as in 112-14. Agathon delineates Artemis’ 
favourite haunts on wild mountain-tops, the chorus answers by drawing 
attention to another feature of her character, her chastity. For Artemis as 
Virgin of the Mountains cf. Eur. Troad. 551-5 ἐγὼ δὲ τὰν ὀρεστέραν τότ᾽ 
ἀμφὶ μέλαθρα παρθένον Διὸς κόραν ἐμελπόμαν χοροῖσι. 
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115. κλήιζουσα, a verb typically denoting hymnic praise or celebration, 
e.g. Eur. JA 1522, κλήισωμεν Ἄρτεμιν. Derived from the root κλε- like 
χρήιζω from χρε- or χρη- (‘express a want’ = ‘request, desire’), it means 
‘spread the fame’ or ‘extol’. 


120. Austin, 1990, 16-17, defends the transmitted text. Ἀσιάδος refers 
to the Asian lyre, or kithara (cf. line 124). The EM 153.32 tells us that 
Ἀσιάδος χρούματα in this line parodied an expression in Euripides’ Erech- 
theus (fr. 64 Austin). 


120-21. κρούματα... παράρυθμ᾽ εὕρυθμα. 'Off-beat, on-beat’ describes 
the ‘syncopated’ rhythm of the music directed by head-movements of the 
Phrygian Graces. Wilamowitz observes that the syllable ῥυθµ is long in 
the first, short in the second instance, and that this depicts precisely the 
irregularity of this type of composition (what he calls: ‘die harmonische 
disharmonie’). Austin: “Ici le caractére irrégulier et imprévisible de la 
danse est di aux Graces Phrygiennes, qui dictent le rhythme d'un signe de 
tête (διὰ νεύματα)”. 


121-122. Φρυγίων... Χαρίτων. An anonymous treatise περὶ τραγωιδίας 
(cf. Pickard-Cambridge, 1988, 322) contains the observation that Agathon 
introduced the Hypophrygian mode in tragedy; cf. Franca Perusino, Anon- 
imo (Michelo Psello?): la tragedia greca, Urbino 1992, esp. 28, 47f., 647. 
At Eur. /T 179-180 the chorus refer to the ὕμνων Ἀσιητᾶν βάρβαρον ἀχάν, 
“barbaric strains of Asiatic hymns” which they will sing in response to 
Iphigeneia’s mourning for the (supposedly) dead Orestes. The point seems 
to be that the wails of mourning (see /T 144-46; 182-3) are the opposite of 
harmonious hymns (cf. /T 185 δίχα παιάνων). Presumably Euripides used 
innovative musical techniques in his lyric anapaests, as Agathon did in his 
tragedies, according to the treatise referred to. Common to both poets will 
have been the foreign, oriental sound they produced on occasion. As for 
the Charites, they have always to be understood in relation to the Muses: if 
the Muses determine the factual contents of poetry, esp. song, the Charites 
determine its pleasing effect on the audience, and for this music is most 
important; on this point Pindar is explicit (see p. 30). So it stands to reason 
that sometimes ‘Charites’ is used metonymically to denote ‘music’. 


124-125. κἰθαρίν τε ματέρ᾽ ὕμνων ἄρσενι βοᾶι δοκίμων: “the kithara, 
mother of hymns noted for their male cry”: a fairly convoluted phrase. 
Aristophanes jibes at Agathon’s androgyny, for the poet, here obviously 
giving a piece of ‘immanent poetics’, describes his song as produced by a 
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female (κίθαριν ματέρ᾽) and by a male (ἄρσενι βοᾶι) at the same time. In 
line 136 Agathon is called γύννις. — That the instrument has the leading 
róle over the songs may have to do with the tyranny of music and musi- 
cal instruments over words which was rampant in the *young dithyrambic 
poetry’ (see Zimmermann, 1992, 122-6). In the old days it was different: 
Pind. O 2.1: ἀναξιφόρμιγγες ὕμνοι (so Austin, per litteras). — For the 
worshipful praise of the hymnodist's instrument compare the famous open- 
ing of Pindar's P 1 χρυσέα φόρμιγξ...; cf. also Sappho fr. 118, Bacchyl. 
fr. 20B. - Soph. Phil. 1455 writes κτύπος ἄρσην of the sea, which Web- 
ster compares with Dioscorides on Sositheos, AP 7.707, ἄρσενα ῥυθμόν, 
a ‘masculine’ rhythm as distinct from effeminate. Coming so soon af- 
ter praise of Leto's child-bearing (17), the description of the kitharis as 
“mother of hymns with male voice" may allude to Leto, mother of Apollo, 
god of songs/hymns. 


126-127. τᾶι φάος ἔσσυτο δαιμονίοις ὄμμασιν / ἁμετέρας τε δι᾽ αἰφ- 
νιδίου ὅπος. The τᾶι must be taken as referring to the kithara, here coupled 
(ἁμετέρας te) with the voices of the — supposed — chorus (‘our voice’). 
Syntax (τᾶι is dat. instrum.; the same goes for δι’) suggests that the music 
of kithara and chorus causes a sudden splendour to appear on the faces of 
the gods:° pleasing music indeed! One wonders why the chant is qualified 
as ‘sudden’. Perhaps to underline the fact that Agathon’s music flashes 
right up to heaven (oouto)? — The picture of fire in the god’s eye (see our 
note above on Lys. 1283-4 on p. 340) combined with worshipful singing re- 
calls in a more general sense HHApollo 440-447 where Apollo illuminates 
all Krisa to the accompanying cries of worship from the women. 


11.3.2 A song to All the Gods 


Lines 312-330 
Studies: Haldane (1965) 


XO δεχόμεθα καὶ θεῶν γένος 
λιτόμεθα ταῖσδ’ ἐπ’ εὐχαῖς 
φανέντας ἐπιχαρῆναι. 


“Wilamowitz reads the syntax differently: “ihr, der laute, kam das heil durch die 
góttlichen augen und meine stimme, deshalb feiere den Gott." 


315 


320 


325 


330 
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Ζεῦ μεγαλώνυμε χρυσολύρα τε 
Δῆλον ὃς ἔχεις ἱεράν, 

xal σὺ παγχρατὲς χόρα 
γλαυχῶπι χρυσόλογχε πόλιν 
οἰκοῦσα περιμάχητον, ἐλθὲ δεῦρο. 


xal πολυώνυμε θηροφόνη 

Λατοῦς χρυσώπιδος ἔρνος. 

σύ τε πόντιε σεμνὲ Πόσειδον 

ἁλιμέδον προλιπὼν μυχὸν ἰχθυόεντα 
οἰστροδόνητον, 

Νηρέος εἰναλίου τε κόραι Νύμφαι τ᾽ ὀρίπλαγχτοι. 


χρυσέα δὲ φόρμιγξ 

ἰαχήσειεν ἐπ᾽ εὐχαῖς 

ἡμετέραις: τελέως δ’ ἐκκλησιάσαιμεν Ἀθηνῶν 
εὐγενεῖς γυναῖκες. 


312-3 δεχόμεθα... λιτόμεθα Dindorf: bis -μεσθα R 320 θηροφόνη Reisig: 
θηροφόνε παῖ R: παῖ del. Hermann 323 ἰχθυόεντα Wilam.: -evt R 325 
εἰναλίου Bentley: ἐναλίου Κ 326 ὀρίπλαγχτοι Austin: dpet-R 327 δὲ Blay- 
des: teR 330 Ἀθηνῶν Reisig: Ἀθηναίων R 


Metre 


312-314 lyric iambic dimeters (313-4 catalectic); the rest of the ode in a 
mix of double-short (dactylo-anapaestic) and single-short (iambo-trochaic) 
rhythms. “It is easier to see the pattern than to name the constituents” 
(Parker ((L.) 1997, 408)). 


312 v o—vo—vo— 214 
yw ia ba 
vw — —|| ia ba 

315 —v—vuv—uvv—a 4da 
—vvuv—vv— cf. 106 
liek deed hee lecyth 
Sey 2 ia 


wy a 18 18 ba 
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320 -υω- υΌυ-- ωω-- 4 da^ 
--------ωῳ-- ῳ] paroem 
vuy—vuv—vu— al] paroem 
wu — uY ae cr paroem 
-— Á— adon 

325 —UuU—uwu—uu—-—-—uu—-— da hex 
RM ithyph 
νν----νῳ---- ion ion 
— AU m UU mmc KY AY m YAY mm 6 da 
x Eu ithyph 


Notes 


312. δεχόμεθα. Equivalent to ‘amen’, as a signifier of joint assent to a 
prayer or act of worship performed by someone else: cf. [Dem.] Prooim. 
54 ἐθύσαμεν τῶι Διὶ τῶι σωτῆρι xal τῆι Ἀθηνᾶι καὶ τῆι Νίκηι... δέχ- 
εσθε οὖν παρὰ τῶν θεῶν διδόντων τἀγαθά. Theophrastus Char. 21.11 
ἐθύομεν οἱ πρυτάνεις τὰ ἱερὰ τῆι Μητρὶ τῶν θεῶν... καὶ ὑμεῖς δέχεσθε 
τὰ ἀγαθά.. See van Leeuwen ad loc. Here it is the chorus’ response to the 
prayer recited by the woman herald 295-311. 


315, 320. μεγαλώνυμε, πολυώνυμε: the epithets highlight the importance 
of ‘naming’ in hymns (see vol. I p. 52f.). Giving the god addressed the right 
title served both to accord him/her honour, and to pinpoint the deity called 
on exactly, so his/her power might flow more effectively. For χρυσολύρας 
as an epithet of Apollo see the adscript to the paean Erythraeus (no. 6.1.2). 


χρυσολύρα... χρυσόλογχε... χρυσώπιδος The first epithet (voc. of -λύ- 
pac) is found first here. Apollo’s lyre or phorminx was described as ‘gold- 
en’ before Aristophanes’ time: ps.-Hes. Shield 203, Pind. P 1.1 etc. The 
second one (occurring also in Eur. Jon 9) refers to Pheidias’ statue of 
Athena Promachos who carried a spear with a gilded point. ~ The em- 
phasis on gold in these three epithets sets the tone of pomp and splendour. 
Kreousa in Eur. Jon 887ff. (our no. 10.3.3) comments bitterly on the golden 
panoply of Apollo, the god who has been so cruel to her. 


317. παγχρατὲς. Cf. |. 368 of this play. In line 3 of the Palaikastro hymn 
(no. 1.1), the epithet is given to Zeus, the Greatest Kouros. 


319. περιμάχητον, either in the literal sense ‘surrounded by battle’ (cer- 
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tainly true of Athens in 411) or ‘fought over’ in the sense of ‘envied’, 
‘prized’. In the hymnic context where praise of gods and their favoured 
places is thematic, the latter is perhaps more likely. Rogers (in his ed. of 
1904, 36) believes the epithet refers to the contest between Athena and 
Poseidon for dominion over Attika — probable since the context concerns 
Athena. See vol. I fig. 11.1 on p. 344 for an illustration of (the reconcili- 
ation between?) these two gods. Haldane (1965, 43) sees in the epithet a 
punning allusion to Athene's function as a battle goddess. 


320. θηροφόνη. The correction of R’s θηροφόνε to -η produces a com- 
pound adj. with three endings (rare but not unparalleled, see Theogn. 11); 
it is necessary for the metre and also to make it clear that Artemis is meant; 
otherwise all the words would suit Apollo just as well, but he has already 
been mentioned. 


322. πόντιε, a common appellation of marine-dwelling Poseidon, e.g. Eur. 
Erech. fr. 65.56 Austin πόντιε Πόσειδον; no. 12.2, 2 πόντιε χρυσοτρίαινε 
Πόσειδον. 


324. οἰστροδόνητον literally “stung into motion by the gadfly” (cf. Aesch. 
Suppl. 573, of Io), but as there are no underwater gadflies we must take 
the adjective in a more general sense, ‘constantly goaded into motion’, 
‘restless’. Leeuwen suggests “subest enim imago qua maris fluctus equis 
taurisve furentibus assimilantur’’; 1.6. the movement of waves in the cavern 
is compared metaphorically to animals stung by the gadfly. Cf. Timoth. 
Pers. 79-80 οἰστρομανὲς παλεομίσημα, “crazily goaded object of ancient 
hate", said of the sea. The locus classicus for Poseidon's marine habitat is 
Il. 13.21-30. 


327. χρυσέα δὲ φόρμιγξ. If this is a sly allusion to Pindar's χρυσέα 
φόρμιγξ (P 1.1) then “the flippant ithyphallics, both here and in 331, turn 
Pindar and the women into figures of ridicule!" (C. Austin per litteras). 


329-31. τελέως δ᾽ ἐκκλησιάσαιμεν. The closing formula is likely to 
reflect official usage. Only the emphatic last word yuvatxec is of course 
changed from the original. 
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11.3.3 ‘Come, join the dance’ 


Lines 947-1000 

Studies: O. Thomsen, ‘Some notes on the Thesmophoriazusae 947-1000’, 
in: O.S. Due, H. Friis Johansen, B. Dalsgaard Larsen (eds.), Classica 
et Mediaevalia Francisco Blatt septuagenario oblata, Gyldendal 1973 (= 
supplementary volume of Class. & Med., registered as Diss. IX). 


ἄγε νυν ἡμεῖς παίσωμεν ἅπερ νόμος ἐνθάδε ταῖσι γυναιξίν, 
948 ὅταν ὄργια σεμνὰ θεοῖν ἱεραῖς ὥραις ἀνέχωμεν (...) 


ὅρμα χώρει, 

κοῦφα ποσὶν ἄγ᾽ εἰς κύκλον, 
955 χειρὶ σύναπτε χεῖρα, 

ῥυθμὸν χορείας πᾶσ᾽ ὕπαγε, 
βαῖνε καρπαλίμοιν ποδοῖν. 
ἐπισκοπεῖν δὲ πανταχῆι 


κυκλοῦσαν ὄμμα χρὴ χοροῦ κατάστασιν. 


ἅμα δὲ καὶ lote. α΄ 
960 γένος Ὀλυμπίων θεῶν 
μέλπε καὶ γέραιρε φωνῆι πᾶσα χορομανεῖ τρόπωι. 


εἰ δέ τις [ἀντ. α΄ 
προσδοκᾶι καχῶς ἐρεῖν 
ἐν ἱερῶι γυναῖκά u’ οὖσαν ἄνδρας, οὐκ ὀρθῶς φρονεῖ. 


966 ἀλλὰ χρή (µ 
ὡς πρὸς ἔργον αὖ τι καινὸν 
πρῶτον εὐκύκλου χορείας εὐφυᾶ στῆσαι βάσιν. 


πρόβαινε ποσὶ τὸν Εὐλύραν loto. β΄ 
970 μέλπουσα καὶ τὴν τοξοφόρον 

Ἄρτεμιν, ἄνασσαν ἁγνήν. 

χαῖρ᾽, à Ἑκάεργε, 

ὅπαζε δὲ νίκην. 

“Heavy τε τὴν τελείαν 
935 μέλψωμεν ὥσπερ εἰκός, 
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fj πᾶσι τοῖς χοροῖσιν ἐμπαίζει τε xal 
Χλῆιδας γάμου φυλάττει. 


Ἑρμῆν τε νόμιον ἄντομαι [ἀντ. β΄ 
καὶ Πᾶνα χαὶ Νύμφας φίλας 
ἐπιγελάσαι προθύμως 
980 ταῖς ἡμετέραισι 
χαρέντα χορείαις. 
ἔξαιρε δὴ προθύμως 
διπλῆν χάριν χορείας. 
παίσωμεν, ὦ γυναῖκες, οἰάπερ νόμος: 
νηστεύομεν δὲ πάντως. 


985 ἀλλ᾽ εἶα πάλλ᾽ ἀνάστρεφ᾽ εὐρύθμωι ποδί: 
τόρευε πᾶσαν ὠιδήν. 
ἡγοῦ δέ γ᾽ ὢδ᾽ αὐτὸς σύ, 
κισσοφόρε Βακχεῖε 
δέσποτ᾽: ἐγὼ δὲ κώμοις 
σὲ φιλοχόροισι μέλψω. 


990 Hite, ὦ Διὸς σὺ ἱστρ. γ΄ 
Βρόμιε καὶ Σεμέλας παῖ, 
χοροῖς τερπόμενος 
κατ᾽ ὄρεα Νυμφᾶν ἐρατοῖς ἐν ὕμνοις, 
ὦ Et’, Εὔι, εὐοῖ 
( —wy ) ἀναχορεύων. 


995 ἀμφὶ δὲ σοὶ χτυπεῖται [ἀντ. γ΄ 
Κιθαιρώνιος ἠχὼ 
μελάμφυλλά τ᾽ ὄρη 
δάσχια πετρώδεις τε νάπαι βρέμονται: 
κύκλωι δὲ περὶ σὲ κίσσος 
1000 εὐπέταλος ἕλιχι θάλλει. 


956 Austin: ῥυθμ. χορ. ὕπαγε πᾶσα R 966 χρή (u’) Austin 967 ὡς πρὸς 
Austin: ὥσπερ R: ὡς ἐπ᾽ Enger 968 εὐφυᾶ Brunck: εὐφυῆ R 969 ποσὶ 
Bothe: ποσὶν 980 ἡμετέραισι Hermann: -έραις R 982 ἔξαιρε R: ἔξαρχε 
Meineke 982 χάριν Ellebodius: χαίρειν Κ 984 νηστεύομεν Bentley: -εύωμεν 
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R  987sic R, locus varie tentatus 989 -χόροισι Scaliger: -χόροισιν R 990 
Εὔιε ὦ Διὸς σύ Enger: Εὔιον à Διόνυσεξ 992 χοροῖς R: χωρεῖς Wilam- 
owitz 993b à Εὔι᾽ Et’ εὐοῖ Hermann: εὔιον εὔιον R 994 lacunam statuit 
Hermann, (παννύχιος) Coulon, (μαινόμενος) Austin 995 ool Zanetti: out R 
998 πετρώδεις te νάπαι Enger: xal van. πετρ. R 


Metre 


L. Parker (1997, 429), following Enger, points out that after the ‘invitation 
ἃ la danse’, 947-8 in anapaests, we have three times a prelude or inter- 
lude (953-8, 966-8, 985-9) followed by a pair of stanzas. Each of these 
three ‘ludes’ contains an exhortation addressed by the chorus to itself to 
start, or to change, the dance-movement. As for the stanzas: 959-62=963- 
5 is iambo-trochaic; 969-76=977-84 is predominantly iambic with a few 
choriambic cola; in 990-4=995-1000, addressed to Dionysos, choriambic 
dominates over iambic. 


947, 48 anap tetram 
953 ca Sp Sp 
EENT C Us lec 
955 UU Ue aristoph 
υν--ῳ-------ῳκα» ia dim 
Yau gl 
VS imm ia dim 
vou ου υ-υ--] ia trim 


Str. 959-6 1=962-64 


wu cret 
960 Wy lec 
youre ews —v— fro tetram catal 
966 = 959 
967 Suture tro dim 
968 =961 
Str. 969-76=977-84 
Von --- ia dim 
970 -—=u— ---νο ia dim 
—wv— vu || ia dim catal 


----νυ--ῷ reiz 
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ν--νῳ----|| ΤΕΙΖ 
er DM sync ia dim 
LI ges GNA sync ia dim 
975 SG μισο SSG ia dim catal 
985 a eu ---- ia trim 
voy || ia dim catal 
AODA ia mol 
—uvw—— a cret mol 
--ωω--ύ---- aristoph 
vw | ia dim catal 
Str. 990-94=995-1000 
990 yuu aristoph 
yw vu || pher 
u——uu— dodr B 
vu || ia aristoph 
M egre ia dim catal 
wows — | ia dim catal 


Notes 


947. παίσωμεν ἅπερ νόμος. Already in Od. 8.251 the verb παίζω is a 
technical term for joyful dancing; and there is the famous graffito on the 
Dipylon jug ὃς νῦν ὀρχηστῶν πάντων ἀταλώτατα παίζει κτλ. cf. LSJ 
5.ν. 12, and Dover (1993, 58, 61). In this play the chorus ends its activity 
with the words ἀλλὰ πέπαισται μετρίως ἡμῖν (1227). The evidence for 
ritual activities performed during the Thesmophoria (see vol. I) does not 
explicitly mention ritual dancing, but there is every reason to suppose that 
it was part of the ritual tradition. At any rate Aristophanes suggests that it 
was νόμιμος (also in 983). 


948. ὅταν ὄργια σεμνὰ θεοῖν ἀνέχωμεν: paraphrased by the scholiast as 
“when we add lustre to their mysteries, for by means of the hymn-singing 
we magnify them”, τοῖς γὰρ ὕμνοις ἐπαίρομεν αὐτάς. 


953-8. ὅρμα χώρει κτλ. In this stanza the κορυφαῖος is engaged in get- 
ting each one of the dancers into the circular formation, and then also in 
motion (πᾶσα 956, cf. in comparable situations ela πᾶς Peace 517, ἄθρει 
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πᾶς 1196, ἄγ᾽ eta δὴ πᾶς Soph. Ichn. F314.93 Radt). For the command 
expressed by the first two words cf. ἔμβα χώρει in Eccl. 478 and Frogs 
372, 379. The adverb κοῦφα is traditional in descriptions of dancing, cf. 
Anacreon 417.5 PMG, Bacchyl. 13.84-90. 


955. χειρὶ σύναπτε χεῖρα. In ΙΙ. 18.594 young men and women dance 
ἀλλήλων ἐπὶ καρπῶι χεῖρας ἔχοντες. Of this dancing formation, viz. 
hand of A on wrist of B, of B on C etc. one finds many representations in 
Greek art (Lonsdale, 1996, 190 with fig. 23); it is still customary in present 
day Greek folk-dancing. 


956. ῥυθμὸν χορείας πᾶσ᾽ ὕπαγε. Austin’s change of word-order is ap- 
proved by Parker. In Aristophanes ὕπαγε without object means ‘forward!’, 
‘move along!’ (Wasps 290; cf. Eur. Cyclops 52). Transitive ὑπάγειν can 
in some cases (LSJ s.v. A iii) mean ‘to lead on by degrees/deceit’. Here 
‘bring on the rhythm, little by little’: poco a poco accelerando. 


961. μέλπε xal γέραιρε. At the start of the hymn proper these two verbs 
set the tone: both are at home in Homer and solemn choral lyric (Pind., 
Bacchyl.) and occur nowhere else in Aristophanes; µέλπειν will recur in 
970, 974, 989. In conformity to its hymnic character, the following stan- 
zas contain no scurrilous elements, no colloquialisms, but several poetic 
compounds (χορομανεῖ, εὐχύχλου, τοξοφόρον, Ἑάεργε, κισσοφόρε, 
φιλοχόροισι, μελάμφυλλα). Van Leeuwen comments: “In aliud genus 
chorus se componit, laudes deorum cantaturus.” 


967. ὡς πρὸς ἔργον αὖ τι καινὸν. In view of the parallels adduced by 
Austin (Peace 555, Birds 1450, Thesm. 586, Frogs 884) his πρὸς (as emen- 
dation of ὥσπερ R) should be preferred to Enger’s én’. For the corruption 
of ὥσπερ — ὡς πρὸς Austin adduces Plut. Mor. 523E where ὣς πρὸς -- 
transmitted in C and indubitably correct in the context — is written ὥσπερ 
in the other manuscripts. The ἔργον καινόν is that the women are now 
to celebrate the gods and that requires a different style of dancing: not in 
circular motion — a manner which is perhaps primarily social — but a chore- 
ography directed more frontally toward the presence of gods. See also next 
note. As for αὖ: “in Ar. this word does not usually signify repetition, but 
marks transition to a fresh item in a series" (McDowell on Wasps 28). 


968. εὐχύχλου χορείας εὐφυᾶ στῆσαι βάσιν. Thomsen and Zimmermann 
take χορείας στῆσαι βάσιν as a poetic equivalent of χορὸν ἱστάναι, which 
is the normal expression for ‘establish/ start a dance’ (see vol. I p. 9). But 
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why would the chorus need an exhortation to start a circular dance when 
it has been dancing that way from the start (954)? It is better to follow 
van Leeuwen, Austin and Sommerstein who take it as a command to stop 
the execution of the circular dance described in 954-8, and to pass on to 
a frontal movement, cf. πρόβαινε ποσί in 969. In many cases causative 
ἵστημι = ‘stop, bring to a halt’ (LSJ s.v. iii 1); for the combination of 
ἵστημι in this sense with βάσιν as its object Austin points to Soph. Trach. 
339: τοῦ µε τήνδ᾽ ἐφίστασαι βάσιν;, “why do you check/stop me as I 
go?” 


969-984. Note the changes in address: in 969 the chorus exhorts itself 
with a 2nd person singular and refers to Apollo & Artemis in passing, 
as it were; in 972 it addresses the divinity directly (2nd person singular), 
to switch back immediately in 973-6 where Hera is referred to by a 3rd 
person singular; this continues in the antistrophe. It is only from 987 on- 
wards when Dionysos comes into play that we find the divinity addressed 
throughout in 2nd person singular. This last form of address, ‘Du-Stil’, 
is the preferred one in choral hymns ; occasionally one finds cases of the 
‘Er-Stil’. See Norden (1913, 143-166). 


969. τὸν Εὐλύραν. Apollo is given this epithet in Sappho 44.33, Bacchyl. 
fr. 20B50 and Eur. Alc. 570. Here it functions almost as a name. 


972. χαῖρ᾽, à Ἑκάεργε, ὅπαζε δὲ νίκην. It is tempting to interpret this 
prayer as referring to the dramatic action. If that were the case, the chorus 
would be asking the god to grant them victory in their conflict with Eu- 
ripides and his helper the ‘Inlaw’. -- But the Inlaw has just been caught 
and condemned and Euripides is nowhere in sight: the women have ev- 
ery reason to think that their victory is assured. It is much more plausible 
to take this prayer, as in Knights 593 (supra), as referring to the hoped- 
for victory in the dramatic competition of the City Dionysia of 411 BC. 
- The women address their prayer to Artemis; this may come as a sur- 
prise to those who remember the Homeric formulas ἑκάεργος Ἀπόλλων / 
ἐκηβόλου Ἀπόλλωνος; but the epithet ἑκάεργος is not restricted to Apollo: 
in Pindar Pa 7b.35 S.M. we find πατ]ρώιαν “Exaée[y , probably referring 
to Artemis; one of the ‘Hyperborean maidens’ (closely associated with 
the cult of Artemis/Apollo at Delos) is called Hekaerge in Call. H 4.292; 
if Sophocles uses Λητοῦς παῖς ἐκηβόλος θεά to denote Apollo's sister 
(fr. 401 Radt), then Aristophanes can use the other epithet for her. — Ob- 
serve that ὅπαζε (like ἄντομαι in 977) is an epic verb, highly poetical; cf. 
our note on 961. 
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973. Ἥραν... τὴν τελείαν. That the epithet τελεία here refers to wed- 
dings is explained by a scholion ad loc.: at weddings Zeus Teleios and 
Hera Teleia “were given special honours as presiding over weddings; for 
marrying is a fulfilment” (ἐτιμῶντο ἐν τοῖς γάμοις ὡς πρυτάνεις ὄντες 
τῶν γάμων: τέλος δὲ ô γάμος). In line 976 Hera is said to keep the keys 
of marriage. — Homer uses the phrase τέλος θαλεροῖο γάµοιο Od. 20.74, 
‘celebration of marriage’ (see F.M.J. Waanders, The History of τέλος and 
τελέω in Ancient Greek, Amsterdam 1983, 54-55 and 204). In tragic po- 
etry this use continues: Aesch. Eum. 835 γαμηλίου τέλους, Soph. Ant. 
1240-1 xà νυμφικὰ τέλη, Eur. Phaethon 95 (Diggle) ὁρίζεται δὲ τόδε 
φάος γάμων τέλει. 


977. Ἑρμῆν τε νόμιον. This epithet has to do with νοµή, νομός, ‘pasture’, 
and νομεύς, ‘herdsman’. It is given also to Apollo (Call. HAp. 47), to 
Apollo’s pastoral son Aristaios (Pindar P 9.64-5) and to Pan (HHPan 19.5). 
HHHermes provides an extensive aetiological tale as to why Hermes is 
connected with cowherds. 


981. χαρέντα χορείαις belongs especially to Pan, as this god has a strik- 
ing affinity with dancing and hilarious excitement. The HHPan (19) opens 
with a description of the god dancing and roaming over snowy peaks and 
along gentle streams and rejoicing in the Nymphs’ dancing. In a Pindaric 
fragment (99 SM) he is called χορευτὰν τελεώτατον, a ‘most accom- 
plished dancer’. A skolion (PMG 887, our no. 7.2.4) invokes Pan’s hi- 
larious dance: ὀρχηστὰ βροµίαις ὀπαδὲ Νύμφαις, / γελάσειας, ὦ Πάν, 
én’ ἐμαῖς / εὐφροσύναις. In the (much later) Epidaurian hymn to Pan 
(πο. 6.5) he is addressed as χωτίλας ἄνακτα µοίσας, ‘lord of the happily- 
chattering muse’. So it is appropriate that the women assume that he in 
particular will enjoy their singing and dancing. 


982-3. ἔξαιρε δὴ... διπλῆν χάριν χορείας. Χάριν is a plausible emen- 
dation of R’s χαίρειν (metrically impossible). Even so it is not easy to 
understand ἔξαιρε χάριν χορείας; that is why Meineke proposed ἔξαρχε, 
which Coulon printed in his edition. Thomsen rejects this emendation, 
comparing Andokides 3.7 ἢ εἰρήνη τὸν δῆμον ὑψηλὸν Ape, “peace has 
raised Athenian democracy to great heights”. He suggests taking διπλῆν 
as proleptic: "let's dance — our pleasure — in order that it will be twofold, 
i.e. the gods’ pleasure as well.” The chorus uses the phrase ‘double delight’ 
because their dancing delights not only themselves (947, 984, 989) but also 
the gods (979-81, and 992); cf. Eur. Suppl. 333 διπλοῦν χάρμα, sc. a joy 
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to Adrastos and the chorus of Argive women. Thomsen strengthens this 
interpretation by observing that (a) the double προθυμῶς (979, 982), and 
(b) the sequence χαρέντα χορείας (981) and χάριν χορείας (983) express 
reciprocity. For this he compares Ar. Wasps 733-735 coi δέ τις θεῶν / 
παρὼν ἐμφανὴς / ξυλλαμβάνει τοῦ πράγματος... / σὺ δὲ παρὼν δέχου 
(the chorus wants Philokleon to react positively to divine assistance). Wil- 
amowitz (1935, I 335): "In der alten Sprache wird das reziproke Verhaltnis 
durch Wiederholung bezeichnet". - For χάρις, a key term in the traffic be- 
tween gods and men, see vol. I pp. 61f. and R. Parker in Gill & Seaford 
(1998, 105-25, esp. 108-118). 


984. νηστεύομεν δὲ πάντως. In the preceding line the women have re- 
stated their intention of performing this merry dance in the ritual frame- 
work (οἰάπερ νόμος) of the Thesmophoria. This νόμος prescribed fasting 
on the second (μέση) of the three festival days, a custom observed into later 
centuries (as Plutarch Mor. 378e and Demosth. 30, and Athenaios 307f tes- 
tify), and was called Νηστεία, Alciphron 2.37 ed. Schepers. If one takes δέ 
as explicative (which seems reasonable), the meaning of 983-4 is typically 
Aristophanean, down-to-earth: "let's at least have the fun of dancing, for 
we miss the enjoyment of food anyway”. For the colloquial use of πάντως 
cf. Dover on Clouds 1352. 


985. ἀλλ᾽ εἶα πάλλ᾽ κτλ. A new choreography is introduced, and, given 
the fact that from now on (987ff) Dionysos is the leader, it may be a circular 
dance again, although this is not explicitly indicated. 


986. τόρευε... ὠιδήν, explained by the scholion as τορῶς χαὶ τρανῶς 
λέγε, "pronounce your song in a way which is piercing and clear". In 
Peace 381 τορέω is used with the same meaning. See Thomsen ad loc. The 
semantic shift from ‘piercing’ to ‘clear’ comes out especially in Aeschylus 
who has many cases of τορῶς, meaning ‘clearly’, ‘precisely’ (e.g. Ag. 269, 
632, 1584; Cho. 741, Prom. 609, 870) and one instance, Suppl. 944, where 
the context puts it beyond doubt that literal piercing, penetrating is meant: 
τῶνδ᾽ ἐφήλωται τορῶς / γόμφος διαμπὰξ ὡς μένειν ἀραρότως. 


987. ἡγοῦ δέ γ᾽ Ò’. Sommerstein feels that neither the combination of 
particles δέ γε nor the adverb ὧδε give any satisfactory sense here. But δέ 
γε is perfectly sound. According to Denniston (1954, 155-6 (§ 4ii)) δέ γε 
is weakly adversative, or even plainly continuative; there are 8 instances in 
Aristophanes of this use. — As for ὧδε, there is a parallel in Birds 229 ἴτω 
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τις ὧδε, "let someone come hither”. In Sophokles ὧδε = hither is frequent: 
OT 7, 144, 298; OC 182, 841, 843, 1098, 1206, 1251, 1286. 


988. ἐγὼ δὲ χώμοις κτλ. Emphatic ἐγὼ contrasts with σὺ (987). The 
word κῶμος is always used of male revelries in honour of Dionysos. 


990. Et, ὦ Διὸς σὺ Βρόμιε καὶ Σεμέλας παῖ. A perfect hymnic 
opening of this section addressed to Dionysos. The god is identified by his 
divine father and mortal mother, and by two of his ‘many names’: Βρόμιος 
because of the excessive noise (singing, drums, pipes) which accompanies 
his mysteries (see 998, and also our note on line 3 of Philodamos' paian 
to Dionysos, no. 2.5), and Εὔιος because of the yell εὐοῖ used by bacchic 
dancers. Kratinos opened a song to Dionysos with Ete χισσοχαῖτ᾽ ἄναξ 
(PCG fr. 361). The adjective εὔιος is often used by Soph. and Eur. to 
indicate bacchic rituals or attributes (S. Ant. 964; E. Cycl. 25-192, Ba 
238), bacchic locations (E. Ba 791), worshippers of the god (Phoin. 656) 
and also to refer to the god himself (S. OT 211, E. Ba 157, 413, 566, 579, 
1167). We have translated Εὔιε by ‘lord of ecstasy’ to catch the association 
of ecstatic yelling. 


992. τερπόμενος, followed by ἀναχορεύων in 994, makes it clear that 
this stanza consists of an invocation which remains hanging ‘in the air’. 
This seems to produce a sentence without a predicate, and that is why Wil- 
amowitz (followed by Coulon) wanted to introduce one by reading χώρει 
instead of χοροῖς in 992. But this syntax — a hymnic vocative without a 
predicate followed by a description of the god’s activities in participles or 
relative clauses is shown by E. Fraenkel (Ag. vol. iii p. 698) to be an old 
hymnic tradition; he refers to Norden (1913, 168ff.) and provides a full list 
of instances. See also Thomsen, 39-40. 


992-3. κατ’ ὄρεα Νυμφᾶν ἐρατοῖς ἐν ὕμνοις. The same association of 
Dionysos with mountains and Nymphs is found in two Dionysiac songs, 
Anakreon PMG 357 (no. 4.5) and Soph. Ant. 1126-9 (no. 9.1.2). This cer- 
tainly reflects cultic reality: women went into the mountains (ὀρειβασία) 
in order to celebrate the god there in freedom, far from trivial everyday 
reality, in the words of Eur. Ba 1116-8: εἰς ὄρος εἰς ὄρος, ἀφ᾽ ἱστῶν 
παρὰ χερκίδων; they believed that by chanting and dancing for the god 
in these uncultivated and wild surroundings he became present himself 
among them. — A fascinating explanation of what mountains meant to the 
ancient Greeks, for their practical life as well as for their mythopoetic fan- 
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tasy and their ritual praxis, is provided by R. Buxton, Imaginary Greece, 
Cambridge 1994, 81-96. 


994. There is no way of achieving any certainty about the best supplement. 
Coulon's as well as Austin’s derive from Soph. Ant. 1151-2 Θυίασιν αἵ σε 
μαινόμεναι πάννυχοι χορεύουσι. 


995. ἀμφὶ δὲ σοὶ κτυπεῖται. One should take ἀμφὶ... σοὶ with περὶ σὲ 
(999) and think of one of Norden’s most important points (1913, 149-163), 
viz. that repeated addresses in the second person belong to the core of the 
Greek hymnic tradition. -- χτυπεῖται must refer to the echo of feet stepping 
and dancing, cf. Wealth 758-9 ἐκτυπεῖτο δὲ / ἐμβὰς γερόντων and espe- 
cially Eur. Med. 1179-80 ἅπασα δὲ στέγη πυκνοῖσιν ἐχτύπει δραμήμασιν. 
In HHPan 19.20-21, where the dancing of the Nymphs is described, there 
is also an echoing mountain: χορυφὴν δὲ περιστένει οὔρεος ἠχώ. 


999. χύκλωι περὶ σὲ κίσσος. It may be fortuitous that this song, which 
started with a circular dance, now ends with a description of ivy circling 
the god’s head. The plant itself is, however, certainly not fortuitous, for ivy 
is to Dionysos what the laurel is to Apollo; cf. our note on κισσοχαῖτα in 
line 3 of Philodamos' Delphic paian to Dionysos (no. 2.5). 


11.3.4 Pallas Athena, Demeter and Kore 
Lines 1136-1159 


XO Παλλάδα τὴν φιλόχορον ἐμοὶ 
δεῦρο χαλεῖν νόμος ἐς χορόν, 
παρθένον ἄζυγα κούρην, 
1140 πόλιν ἡμετέραν ἔχει 
καὶ χράτος φανερὸν μόνη 
χληιδοῦχός τε καλεῖται. 
φάνηθ᾽ ὦ τυράννους στυγοῦσ᾽ ὥσπερ εἰκός. 
1145 δῆμός τοί σε καλεῖ γυναι- 
xv ἔχουσα δέ μοι μόλοις 
εἰρήνην φιλέορτον. 


ἥκετε (τ᾽) εὔφρονες ἴλαοι, 
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πότνιαι, ἄλσος ἐς ὑμέτερον, 
1150 ἄνδρας ἵν᾽ οὐ θέμις εἰσορᾶν 
ὄργια σέμν᾽, ἵνα λαμπάσι 
φαίνετον ἄμβροτον ὄψιν. 
μόλετον ἔλθετον, ἀντόμεθ᾽ ὦ 
1156 Θεσμοφόρω πολυποτνία, 
εἰ πρότερόν ποτ᾽ ἐπηχόω 
ἤλθετον, (xal) νῦν ἀφίχεσθ᾽, 
ἱκετεύομεν ἐνθάδ᾽ ἡμῖν. 


1139 κούρην Hermann: κόρην R 1148 ἥκετε (τ) Enger 1150 ἄνδρας ἵν᾽ οὐ 
θέμις Hermann: οὗ δὴ ἄνδρασιν οὐ θεμιτὸνΚ 1051 σέμν᾽ ἵνα Hermann: σεμνὰ 
θεοῖν tva R 1157 εἰ van Leeuwen: εἰ καὶ ΚΓ 1158 (καὶ) Blaydes ἀφίκεσθ᾽ 
Reisig: ἀφίκεσθον R 


Metre 


See L. Parker (1997, 446-48). On p. 448 she comments: “The diction 
is simple, the metre sophisticated. In fact, there is nothing quite like it 
in surviving drama. The thematic colon has acquired the name ‘ibycean’ 
from Ibycus, PMG 286, and the combination of that colon with dactylic in 
the latter half of the song is definitely suggestive of Ibycus”. 

Zimmermann and Parker do not mark any correspondence between 
stanzas; there is some (but not enough) parallelism to suggest a stanzaic 
structure 1140-2=1145-7 and 1148-53=1154-9. Lines 1136-9 stand by 
themselves as an initial exhortation. In 1143-4 the stream of ibyceans/glyc- 
onics is interrupted metrically by an emphatic appeal in bacchiacs to “the 
goddess who abhors tyrants”. 


1136 Um DU ibyc 
I et — ibyc 
TM eo ibyc cat 
1140 —vv—vuy—u— ibyc 
-ν-νον-ν-- gl 
---»--ll pher 
1143-4 o——e——eo——v—— 4ba 
1145 ---»ο-ν- εἰ 


ets --- gl 
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———vv-n|| pher 

Sw Uo us ibyc 

c UA ως ωεώκλό ibyc 
1180 —vv—vv—v— ibyc 

—uu-——uu—unm ibyc 

--ον--ωυ----|} ibyc cat 
1155 were ve ? 

UR m Uu c ibyc 

2a GS ibyc 

URL tro chor 

vv—vv—v—— ||| 2 anap ba 


Notes 


1136. φιλόχορον... ἐς χορόν. The reciprocal relationship between wor- 
shipper and deity emerges clearly: because Athena is dance-loving® she 
will come now to the women’s dance; because she comes, the chorus’ 
dance will be inspired by the divine presence. It is the two sides of χάρις 
once again: a god lends grace to the human worship by his/her beneficence; 
humans thank the god through this very worship (see vol. I, p. 61). 


1137. δεῦρο. The summons to come is repeated in a variety of words: for 
Athena 1143/4 φάνηθ᾽, 1145 σε καλεῖ, 1146 μόλοις; then for Demeter and 
Kore: 1148 ἥκετε, 1154 μόλετον, ἔλθετον, 1158 ἀφίκεσθ᾽. 


1140. ἢ πόλιν ἔχει: ‘you who hold our city’ is equivalent to πολιοῦχος, 
a common description of Athena at Athens: Knights 581 Ὢ πολιοῦχε 
Παλλάς, Clouds 602 πολιοῦχος Ἀθάνα, and Birds 826-7 (by implication). 
*Hold' in the sense ‘protect, ‘govern’, ‘hold sway’. 


1141. µόνη. Even in the polytheistic atmosphere of Greek religion wor- 
shippers often directed their attention exclusively on one particular god 
whose unique power they emphasized, cf. e.g. Eur. Hipp. 1280-2 συμπάν- 
των βασιληΐδα τιµάν, Κύπρι, τῶνδε μόνα κρατύνεις. Aristophanes uses 
this rhetorical address in a prayer to Peace μόνη γὰρ ἡμῖν ὠφελεῖς, Peace 
590, to Ploutos μονώτατος γὰρ εἶ σὺ πάντων αἴτιος καὶ τῶν κακῶν καὶ 








SCf. Knights 589 5j χορικῶν ἐστιν ἑταίρα: Athena is ‘friend of our dances’. A hymnic 
topos of course: the chorus which aims at gaining the god’s favour by song and dance, 
reminds the god that (s)he likes song-and-dance so much! 
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τῶν ἀγαθῶν, Wealth 182-3; cf. also Clouds 365 and 805-6, Wasps 393, 
Birds 1546. On this ‘henotheistic’ tendency within polytheism see Versnel 
(1990, 195-98). 


1142. χληιδοῦχος. In Athens an official (according to [Ar.] Ath. Pol. 44 
an epistates of the prytaneis) was key-holder of the gods’ temples with 
their stores of treasures. Here the attribute is applied metaphorically to 
the goddess herself. In PCG Com. Adesp. no. 1147, 26f., Artemis is in- 
voked as πότνια... χληιδοῦχ᾽ Ἐφεσία. In Thesm. 975-6 Hera “keeps the 
keys of marriage" χλῆιδας γάμου φυλάττει, in Eur. Hipp. 539-40 Eros 
is described as "keyholder of Aphrodite’s chambers” φιλτάτων θαλάμων 
Χληιδοῦχον, and in Aesch. Eum. 827-8 Athena claims sole right of entry 
to the gods’ homes in which the thunderbolt is safeguarded: καὶ χλῆιδας 
οἶδα δωμάτων μόνη θεῶν / ἐν ὧι κεραυνός ἐστιν ἐσφραγισμένος. 


1143. As the city-holding goddess of the Athenian democracy, Athena was 
perceived as enemy of tyranny and upholder of the constitution. When 
democracy was re-instated after the oligarchy of the Thirty, the event was 
celebrated with a procession in honour of Athena (Lysias 13.80-81). -- Dale 
(1968, 167) observes of 1143/44: “this bacchiac line, the cry to Athena, 
arrests the quick movement and strikes a note of sudden gravity -- the year 
was 411 B.C.” — Compare also, in the same rhythm, the Eleusinian chant 
Ἴακχ᾽, © Ἴακχε. For other emphatic appeals in bacchiacs cf. [Aesch.] 
Prom.115, Eur. Tro. 587, Phoen. 1290. 


1146-8. ἔχουσα εἰρήνην and εὔφρονες ἵλαοι. It is not enough that a deity 
should appear in answer to a cletic hymn, the singers must also stipulate in 
what mood or with what boon the deity should appear. One does not want 
to summon the appearance of an irate god: a stipulation such as ἵλαος 
φάνηθι seeks to govern the mode of appearance of the god. 


1148. ἥκετέ (τ᾽). The (τ᾽) is not only metrically plausible, but also nec- 
essary because of syntax and rhetoric. Lines 1136-1147 have been exclu- 
sively addressed to Pallas Athena; now the chorus says: “You, too, must 
come, two goddesses!” Enger’s (τ᾽) is preferable to Hermann's (δ᾽) as the 
use of the former particle fits better in the polysyndetic style of hymnic 
invocations, cf. for example in this play Thesm. 322-6 σύ τε... σεμνὲ 
Πόσειδον Νηρέος τε... κόραι Νύμφαι τε , and in 974/976 Ἥραν τε... 
Ἑρμῆν τε. 


1149. ἄλσος ἐς ὑμέτερον. This vague and poetic designation is chosen 
on purpose. The Thesmophoria were not celebrated in a temple (Greek 
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festivals never were, except in some mystery cults such as Eleusis), but 
high up on the slope of the Acropolis hill (avépye6’ 281, ἀνῆλθες/ν 623, 
893, ἀνέπεμψεν 1045; see vol. I p. 349). 


1154. φαίνετον ἄμβροτον ὄψιν. This is a striking allusion to what is 
at the heart of the Athenian worship of these two goddesses, especially 
in the Eleusinian Mysteries to which women were also admitted. About 
the importance of these words see vol. I. Austin (ap. Parker, 1997, 450) 
suggests that ἄμβροτον ὄψιν is best taken as referring to the goddesses 
themselves in the divine epiphany. 


1156. Θεσμοφόρω πολυποτνία. The epithet ‘thesmophoros’, literally 
‘carrier of sacred law’ is here applied to Demeter and Kore; cf. the first line 
of a hymn to Demeter by Pindar quoted in the Vita Pindari Ambrosiana (ed. 
Drachmann, Scholia vetera in Pindari carmina, repr. Amsterdam 1964, 2 
n.33:) Πότνια θεσμοφόρε, ‘law-bearing mistress’. 


1157-8. εἰ πρότερον... ἤλθετον, (καὶ) νῦν ἀφίκεσθ), For the textual 
and metrical problems see Parker (1997, 450-2). We have here another 
example of the argument used in Sappho’s prayer to Aphrodite (fr. 1) to 
come and help her now if she has ever done so in the past. Cf. also Bacchyl. 
12.3-4, Soph. OT 165-6, Ar. Clouds 356-7. In abbreviated form Knights 
594 εἴπερ ποτὲ xal νῦν, “if ever before, now too...” The argument has 
been characterized as ‘da quia dedisti’ by Bremer (1981). 


11.4 The hymns to Eleusinian deities in Frogs 


Aristophanes Fr. 324-413 (less 337-9; 354-371) 

Text: K. Dover, Oxford 1993. 

Studies: J.A. Haldane, ‘Who is Soteira? (Aristophanes, Frogs 379)’, 60 
58, 1964, 207-9. 


11.4.1 Iakchos 


XO Ἴακχ᾽, ὦ πολυτίμητ’ ἐν ἕδραις ἐνθάδε ναίων, [στρ. 
335. “Taxy’ ὦ Ἴακχε, 

ἐλθὲ τόνδ᾽ ἀνὰ λειμῶνα χορεύσων 

ὁσίους εἰς θιασώτας, 

πολύκαρπον μὲν τινάσσων 
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περὶ κρατὶ σῶι βρύοντα 

3301 στέφανον μύρτων, θρασεῖ δ᾽ ἐγκαταχρούων 
ποδὶ τὴν ἀκόλαστον 
φιλοπαίγμονα τιμήν, 

3345 Χαρίτων πλεῖστον ἔχουσαν μέρος, ἁγνὴν ἱερὰν 
δσίοις μύσταις χορείαν. 


ἔγειρ᾽ ὦ φλογέας λαμπάδας tev χερσὶ γὰρ ἥκει 
340/1 τινάσσων! [ἀντ. 
Ἴακχ᾽, à Ἴακχε, 
νυκτέρου τελετῆς φωσφόρος ἀστήρ. 
φλογὶ φέγγεται δὲ λειμών: 
345. γόνυ πάλλεται γερόντων: 
ἀποσείονται δὲ λύπας 
347/8 χρονίους τ᾽ ἐτῶν παλαιῶν ἐνιαυτοὺς 
ἱερᾶς ὑπὸ τιμῆς. 
350 σὺ δὲ λαμπάδι φέγγων 
351/2 προβάδην ἔξαγ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀνθηρὸν ἕλειον δάπεδον 
χοροποιόν, μάκαρ, ἥβαν. 


323/4 -tiunt Reisig: -τιμήτοις R: -τίμοις Hermann 330/1 θάρσει R: θύρσῳ 
V 340/1 ἔγειρ᾽ ὦ Meineke: ἔγειρε R: ἐγείρων Erbse ap. Graf (1974, 46) 
ἥκει RV: ἥκεις AMU Της]. τινάσσων secl. Tricl. λαμπάδας secl. Raderma- 
cher: ἐν... τινάσσων obelis notavit Dover: τινάσσων secl. Triclinius, om. t. 


11.4.2  ?Kore 


XO Xópe νυν πᾶς ἀνδρείως [otp. 
εἰς τοὺς εὐανθεῖς κόλπους 

374a λειμώνων ἐγκρούων 

374b κἀπισχκώπτων 

375 xal παίζων xal χλευάζων: 
ἠρίστηται δ᾽ ἐξαρκούντως. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἔμβα χῶπως ἀρεῖς [ᾶντ. 
τὴν Σώτειραν γενναίως 
τῆι φωνῆι μολπάζων, 
380 ἢ τὴν χώραν 
σώσειν φήσ᾽ ἐς τὰς ὥρας, 
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στρ et ἀντ. hemichoris attr. codd. nonnulli 373 κόλπους τῶν καθ’ Ἅιδου A 
380 ἣν Μ 381 σώσειν Cobet: σώσει V: σώιζειν R AK φᾶσ᾽ M. 


11.4.3 Demeter 


XO Δήμητερ, ἁγνῶν ὀργίων [στρ. 
385b ἄνασσα, συµπαραστάτει, 
xai σῶιζε τὸν σαυτῆς χορόν: 
xat μ᾽ ἀσφαλῶς πανήμερον 
παῖσαί τε xal χορεῦσαι. 


καὶ πολλὰ μὲν γέλοιά u’ el- (&vr. 
390 πεῖν, πολλὰ δὲ σπουδαῖα, xal 
τῆς σῆς ξορτῆς ἀξίως 
παίσαντα χαὶ σχώψαντα νι- 
κήσαντα ταινιοῦσθαι. 


στρ εἰ ἄντ. hemichoris attr. codd. nonnulli 390 δὲ: δὲ καὶ R 


11.4.4 Ilakchos 


ΧΟ Ἴακχε πολυτίµητε, μέλος ἑορτῆς [στρ. α΄ 
ἥδιστον εὑρών, δεῦρο συναχολούθει 
400 πρὸς τὴν θεὸν 
καὶ δεῖξον ὥς ἄνευ πόνου 
πολλὴν ὁδὸν περαίνεις. 
Ἴαχχε φιλοχορευτά, συμπρόπεμπέ µε. 


σὺ γὰρ χατεσχίσω μὲν ἐπὶ γέλωτι [ἀντ. α΄ 
405 xan’ εὐτελείαι τόδε τὸ σανδαλίσκον 

χαὶ τὸ ῥάχος, 
407α κἀξηῦρες ὥστ᾽ ἀζημίους 
4070 παίζειν τε καὶ χορεύειν. 

Ἴαχχε φιλοχορευτά, συμπρόπεμπέ µε. 


xai γὰρ παραβλέψας τι μειρακίσκης (àv. β΄ 
410 νῦν δὴ κατεῖδον xal μάλ᾽ εὐπροσώπου 
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συμπαιστρίας 
4122 χιτωνίου παραρραγέν- 
4120 τος τιτθίον προχύψαν: 


Ἴακχε φιλοχορευτά, συμπρόπεμπέ µε. 


στρ et ἀντ. a, B hemichoris attr. codd. al. 
τόνδε τὸν R 


Metre 
See Dover (ed.); Parker (1997, 466-74). 


323-336 = 340-352 basically ionic’ 





323/4 πω ος UE ciu cec 
325 v— —v—«|| 

326 iE Aue ee 

327 νω--Ὄων--.-. 

(= 344 ern ae eee 

328 vugu 

329 EEE 

330/1 RE aae m A As 

332 hee 

333 ος κα 

334/5 ώμο πω E etse E 
336 ο 

372-76 = 377-382 anapaestic® 

32 11 ees 

373 | | i 

31da  ------- 


404 κατασχίσω Κ 


405 Bergk: 


ba 31ο 
2 ba 

cr 2io 
2io 
anacr) 
anacr 
anacr 
anacr io 
sync.io io 
10^ io 
3io io^ 
210 


an dim cat-par 
par 
hexamakron 


"J.T. Hooker, ‘The composition of the Frogs’, Hermes 108, 1980, 179-82, points to 
the frequency of ionics in the lyrics of the Bakchai to argue (1) that ionics were typical of 
certain cult songs (see p. 183), (2) that Euripides’ play may have influenced Aristophanes’ 
Frogs. The latter point is in fact unlikely for chronological reasons, for even if Ba was 
performed in 405 (same year as Frogs), Aristophanes would hardly have had a copy of 


Euripides’ play to hand while he was preparing Frogs for the Lenaia. 


3Parker (1997, 470): “...anapaests, but of an exceptionally lyric type ... The use of 
catalectic dimeters in sequence and without clausular function is characteristic of lyric 
anapaests. Here, an unsyncopated dimeter is actually used as a contrasting clausular.” 
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374b ee SEE an 
BIS © ΕΞ par 
376 ——uW————— lli 2an 


3852-388 = 389-391 iambic? 


385a ——9——-—vu— 21a 
385b ν-ν-Ψ--ο-- 2 ia 
386 --ν----ν--]] 2 ia 
387 uy 2 ia 
388 ——v—v—-—||| ia ba 


398-403=404-8=409-13 mainly iambic 


398 YoU — Uu — — 2ia ba!® 

399 ye — 2ia ba 

400 ——u— ia 

401 Ό--ω--Ὁ---ω-- 218 

402 --Ἠ-υ----]] ia ba 

403 υ- αυ —o— ovo || 3ia 
Notes 


324ff. Hymns emphasize the abundance and fecundity of the god they 
address. In this strophe we count πολυτίμητ᾽, πολύκαρπον, βρύοντα, 
Χαρίτων πλεῖστον ἔχουσαν µέρος as words denoting luxurious abun- 
dance, whilst accumulation of words signifying 'holy' emphasize the sa- 
cred context: ὁσίους, τιμήν, and the final run: ἁγνὴν ἱεράν ὁσίοις. 


324. The mss. reading πολυτιμήτοις has the advantage of providing an 
epithet for ἕδραις, which is otherwise undefined, but the disadvantage of 
not responding with 340. Hermann’s πολυτίμοις solves these problems but 
cannot account for the transmitted syllable -ητ-. 








*Parker 472: “There is no syncopation in the song except for the clausular bac- 
chiac. .. The stanza is articulated into 6 metra and 4 metra by rhetorical pause in the strophe 
and word-end in the antistrophe.” 

"Parker (1997, 473) analyses the final bacchiac in 398, 399, 402, as a catalectic iambic 
metron. 
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326ff. As so often, the god invoked in a hymn provides a role-model both 
in his appearance and behaviour for the worshippers. Here Iakchos is de- 
scribed as dancing in a spritely fashion, wearing a wreath of myrtle on 
his head (which he shakes while dancing), holding lighted torches in his 
hands: we may take it that all these aspects were mirrored by the perfor- 
mance of Eleusinian initiates. In religious ritual human mimicry conjures 
a divine spirit to invade and inspire the performance (see vol. I p. 16ff.). 


330. The myrtle of Iakchos’ wreath has already been anticipated by the 
mention of myrtle groves growing in Elysium at 1. 156. Istros, FGrHist 334 
F29, says that priests officiating at the Mysteries wore crowns of myrtle. 
At Thesm. 37 we find myrtle-wreaths employed in a Dionysiac context 
(Agathon writing a chorus for a tragedy). P.G. Maxwell Stuart, ‘Myrtle 
and ritual in primitive Eleusis’, WS 6, 1972, 145-161, demonstrates from 
vase painting that Eleusinian mystai wore myrtle crowns. He traces the 
primary significance of myrtle to the cult of Aphrodite, thus introducing a 
sexual component in Eleusinian symbolism. However, myrtle was used in 
a variety of cults (e.g. Dionysos and the Charites at Olympia: Pausanias 
6.24.6), see M. Blech, Studien zum Kranz bei den Griechen, Berlin 1982, 
318-21. 


334. Χαρίτων. The Graces bestow ‘grace’, i.e. a winning quality, on all 
human activity, but have a particular propensity for music and dance (cf. 
Hes. Th. 64, Theog. 15; for Pindar see p. 30f.). In a later age Theocritus 
16.6, can talk of his poems as Χάριτες going from door to door in search 
of patronage. Dover is surely right to give them a capital letter. When 
Aristophanes says the celebration (333 τιμήν) has “the largest share of the 
Charites”, he means that it is aesthetically pleasing to men and gods. 


339-43. The torchlit procession on the night of the twentieth of Boe- 
dromion was one of the main features of the Greater Eleusinia. These lines 
of Aristophanes envisage Iakchos joining in the procession, also bearing a 
torch. A passage of Eur. (Jon 1074-1079) has Iakchos watching the torchlit 
procession at the Kallichoros Well by starlight (παρὰ καλλιχόροισι παγαῖς 
/ λαμπάδα θεωρὸν εἰκάδων / ὄψεται ἐννύχιος ἄυπνος ὤν, ὅτε / xoi 
Διὸς ἀστερωπὸς / ἀνεχόρευσεν αἰθήρ κτλ.) 

340. γὰρ ἥχεις. Dover: “Much would be cleared up if we could dismiss 


γὰρ ἥχεις as interpolated, but once we acknowledge that any statement 
about corruption in a text is a historical statement about what someone did 
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at a point in time we must hesitate to posit an inexplicable interpolation”. 
He prefers to keep 340/1 in its transmitted form and assume responding 
syllables (i.e. the missing epithet to ἕδραις) have fallen out of 323/4. 


343. φωσφόρος ἀστήρ. As Dover says, the term ‘star’ is both a figura- 
tive term of praise (cf. Eur. Hipp. 1122), and a reference to worship of 
Iakchos as a star in heaven: cf. Soph. Ant. 1146f. where he is identified 
with Dionysos and invoked as πῦρ πνεόντων χοράγ᾽ ἄστρων, “chorus- 
leader of the fire-breathing stars”. In Greek myth there are numerous ex- 
amples of heroes and children of gods becoming stars after death: e.g. 
Dioskoroi, Hekabe, Phaethon, Kallisto. Aristoph. Peace 832, mentions the 
popular belief that the dead become stars and that souls inhabit upper air. 
Φωσφόρος neatly combines the fiery quality of a star and the fact that Iak- 


chos and the procession of mystai are torch-bearing (350: σὺ δὲ λαμπάδι 
φέγγων). 


345ff. Το the arguments adduced by Hooker (above n. 7) that the play be- 
trays knowledge, and deliberate parody, of Euripides’ Bakchai one might 
add these lines, similar to the rejuvenation through Bacchic enthusiasm of 
Teiresias and Kadmos in that play. 


373. κόλπους. Literally “flowery folds of meadows”, cf. Birds 1093 λει- 
μώνων... ἐν κόλποις ναίω. Κόλποι recur in an Eleusinian context at 
Soph. Ant. 1119-21. The metaphor from female anatomy -- the curve or 
fertile cavity below the bosom = ‘fold’, ‘valley’, ‘recess’ — is particularly 
suited to a cult in which two goddesses (mother and daughter: Demeter 
and Kore) ensure the fertility of the land: anatomically the κόλπος is the 
seat of human fertility (e.g. Eur. Hel. 1145). The imagery of meadows 
and womb recurs in depictions of the underworld in the 'Orphic' lamellae: 
in A4 Zuntz |. 6 we find λειμῶνάς τε ἱεροὺς xai ἄλσεα Φερσεφονείας, 
“the sacred meadows and groves of Persephone”, and in Al Zuntz 1. 7: 
δεσ{σ}ποίνας δὲ ὑπὸ χόλπον ἔδυν χθονίας βασιλείας. “I entered the 
bosom/womb of the lady, queen of the underworld”. However, given this 
is Aristophanes, the picture of men “valiantly invading the flowery meads 
with fun and games” is likely to contain sexual innuendo. 


375. κἀπισκώπτων... χλευάζων. Joking and merriment was an important 
aspect of the Eleusinian orgia: the HHDem 202-3 has χλεύηις παρασκώ- 
mtouo’ of the joking by Iambe which finally made Demeter laugh after her 
grief. That the Aristophanic chorus of mystai place so much emphasis on 
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fun and merriment reflects, no doubt, their alter-ego as comic chorus (cf. 
387-93). 


377. ἔμβα. According to Denniston ad Eur. ΕΙ. 112-13 (p. 65) a specific 
dancers’ term: the leader enjoins the other(s) to ‘step in’, i.e. to join the 
choreographic movements — to join the dance, in short. 


378. Σώτειρα. A ‘saviour’ goddess who ‘promises to save the country for 
all time’ (ἢ τὴν χώραν / σώσειν φήσ᾽ ἐς τὰς ὥρας): possible identities 
are Demeter (unlikely because she is specifically invoked in the following 
lines in a ‘different sort of hymn’ 382); Athena: thus the scholion, sup- 
ported by Haldane (1964, 207- 9), arguing principally that the military tone 
and rhythm of the exhortation matches the military goddess Athena, and 
that another hymn to Athena is found in an Eleusinian context at Thesm. 
1136-47; Kore/Persephone was worshipped with the title ‘Soteira’ in At- 
tica at Korydallos (Ammon, de adfin. vocab. diff. s.v. Kopu8óc), in Arcadia 
(Paus. 8.31.1), Kyzikos (SIG 1158.5, 3rd BC); a statue of Kore Soteira by 
Damophon in Megalopolis is recorded (LIMC s.v. Demeter no. 437); fi- 
nally, Hekate was worshipped as ‘Soteira’ in Selinus: see G. Manganaro, 
‘Per la storia dei culti in Sicilia’, PP 20, 1965, 163-178. Aristotle’s remark 
(Rhet. 1419a3) that the Eleusinian mysteries are τὰ τῆς σωτείρας ἱερά, 
“sacred to the Saviour Goddess”, seems to eliminate Athena and Hekate, 
leaving Demeter or Kore as possible choices, of whom Demeter is less 
likely for the reason given above. 


381. ἐς τὰς ὥρας, literally ‘for the seasons’ = for all time; cf. Isyllos 
(no. 6.4) 1. 25: ὥραις ἐξ ὡρᾶν, ‘from the seasons to the seasons’ = for all 
time. 


385. ἁγνῶν ὀργίων. Cf. HHDem. 273 ὄργια. Thesm 1151 ὄργια σεμνὰ 
θεοῖν, of the Thesmophoria. 


398-9. μέλος ἑορτῆς / ἥδιστον εὑρών. Iakchos joins the ranks of Hy- 
menaios, Ialemos and Linos (cf. Pindar frg. 128c) as a mythical figure who 
not only forms the subject of a genre of song, but is also credited with its 
invention. Like these, his name, which may originally have been no more 
than a jubilant shout, is the nucleus of song: Ἴακχ᾽, ὦ Ἴακχε. See A.N. 
Athanassakis, ‘Music and ritual in primitive Eleusis’, Platon 28, 1976, 86- 
105. 
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404ff. Dover 62-3, discusses the question of the ragged clothing worn by 
mystai in the procession: “Now, a frugal Athenian, whose piety did not 
always run deep when it conflicted with convenience, would be strongly 
tempted to wear old clothes for initiation, knowing that he was expected to 
sacrifice them by dedication, or tempted to put off the dedication until the 
clothes needed replacement anyway” (63). Again lakchos is treated as the 
initiator of the custom “as a joke and for economy” (ἐπὶ γέλωτι / xan’ 
εὐτελείαι). 


Chapter 12 


Some miscellaneous hymns 


12.1 Invocation of Dionysos by the women of Elis 


Source: Plut. Quaest. graec. 36 (= Mor 299B); PMG 871. 

Studies: W.R. Halliday, The Greek Questions of Plutarch, Oxford 1928, 
153-159; C. Bérard, AZIE TAYPE, in: Mélanges d'histoire ancienne 
et d'archéologie offerts à P. Collart, (2 Cahiers d'archéologie romande 
5), Lausanne 1976, 61-75; C. Brown, ‘Dionysos and the Women of Elis’, 
GRBS 23 (1982), 305-314; V. Mitsopoulos-Leon, ‘Zur Verehrung des Dio- 
nysos in Elis’, MDAI 99, 1984, 275-290; S. Scullion, ‘Dionysos at Elis’, 
(Philologus 2002, forthcoming); Renate Schlesier, ‘Der Fuß des Dionysos: 
zu PMG 871’, in: Kukeon. Studies in honour of H.S. Versnel, Leiden 2001 
(forthcoming). 


ἔχει δ᾽ οὕτως 6 ὕμνος: 
ἐλθεῖν, ἥρω Διόνυσε, 
Ἀλείων ἐς ναὸν 
ἁγνὸν σὺν Χαρίτεσσιν 
ἐς ναὸν 
5 τῶι βοέωι ποδὶ θύων. 


εἶτα ἐπάιδουσιν: 
ἄξιε ταῦρε, 
ἄξιε ταῦρε. 


1 ἡρ᾽ ὦ Cook: tp’ à West: ἐλθεῖν ἥρω Διόνυσον Bergk: ἔλθ᾽ ἡμῖν, ὦ Διόνυσε 
Brown 2 Ἀλείων Bergk: ἅλιον codd. 4 ἐς ναὸν del. West, al. 5 
θύων Bernardakis (Plut. Mor. (Teubner 1889), Babbitt (Loeb 1957): δύων Titch- 
ener (Teubner 1971). 
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Metre 


Aeolic, cf. West (1982b, 146-7). 


] ———-—vv—x 2chorx 

2 —————— 2 chor or moloss 
3 See pher 

4 ——— moloss 

5 —oo—vu—— D- 

6 --.--- chor ~ 

7. ——v chor ~ 


Notes 


1. ἐλθεῖν. For a hymnic prayer in the form of a ‘jussive infinitive’ see our 
note on μολεῖν in no. 9.1.2, 1142. In the local dialect it would certainly 
have been ἐλθῆν. 


1. ἥρω: this word raises a problem from the point of view of (1) morphol- 
ogy, and (2) religious terminology. On (1): normally the vocative of ἥρως 
(3rd decl.) is identical with the nominative; however the use of a form ἥρω 
is perfectly understandable by analogy; cf. Πυθαγόρας, voc. Πυθαγόρα. 
The noun ἥρως seems to be particularly susceptible to analogy, as there are 
instances of an acc. ἥρων formed like the acc. of νεώς, temple, νεών, the 
so-called Attic o-declension (Schwyzer GG I 480); on p. 838 (addendum 
to p. 480) Schw. accepts the voc. ἥρω in this song without any comment. 
Cf. also instances of vocatives like Θεογένη for Θεόγενες of names of the 
class Σωκράτης (-σ- roots of the 3rd decl., GG 579). There is therefore no 
reason to reject the form as such, as Brown and Page (1962) do. 


As for (2), Brown reviews and rejects two suggestions: (a) we know from 
Paus. 5.16.2 and 5 that the Elean women are connected with the cult of 
Hera and Dionysos; they may have invoked her as Ἥρα and him as “How. 
B. objects that Dionysos is a god, and can never be addressed as ‘hero’; the 
cult of Olympic gods is essentially different from heroes who belong to the 
chthonic realm. But perhaps the demarcation between θεός and ἥρως is 
not as strict as textbooks will have it.! One might counter this objection by 





‘Burkert (1985, 205), who affirms it ("the wall which separates heroes from gods is 
impermeable"), goes on to discuss how some figures in cult and myth "reach with equal 
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pointing out that in Mycenaean Greek ἥρα/ ἥρως is probably equivalent to 
*Lady/Lord'; cf. Chantraine DE ss.vv., and Ruijgh (1967, $68, n. 75). (b) 
Cook's reading ἡρ᾽ © = ‘come in springtime’ is accepted by Halliday in his 
comm., by Harrison (1963, 205 with n. 1) and by Titchener in his recent 
Teubner edition of this treatise of Plutarch. Brown argues, convincingly, 
that the elision of the iota renders the form meaningless: if the song wanted 
to stress the element 'spring', the word would have figured at the head of 
the sentence as in Ibykos’ ἦρι μὲν αἵ τε Κυδώνιαι, or the defective dative 
would have been *helped' by a verb or a preposition requiring the dative 
case.* Brown then ends by obelizing ἥρω, and by offering a conjecture 
recorded in our app. crit., which is of course not impossible, but evidently 
a lectio facilior. 

What does all this add up to? The problems remain, but in our view they 
are not so serious as to warrant obelizing ἥρω. We have seen that ἥρω 
qua form is acceptable, and that (a) cannot be rejected out of hand, while 
the recent find of a bovine head buried in the centre of the theatre of Elis 
makes it plausible to suppose that the women are addressing Dionysos as 
a bull receiving heroic honour. One might compare this to the belief of 
the Delphians that in Apollo's sanctuary there was a tomb of Dionysos, 
honoured with an annual sacrifice (Plut. de Is. et Os. 365a). 


2. Ἀλείων. Apart from Schlesier, nobody has contested Bergk's emenda- 
tion. The ethnikon Ἠλεῖοι is written Εαλεῖοι by the Elians themselves. 
ἅλιον would refer to a sanctuary by the sea, and that is implausible, as the 
coast of Elis consists of long stretches of flat land which passes through 





ease into the heroic-chthonic domain and the domain of the gods” (Burkert, 1985, 208f.): 
Herakles (Hdt. 2.44.5), the Dioskouroi, and Asklepios. Scholars take it for granted that 
these sons of an Olympian god and a mortal woman originally enjoyed heroic status; why 
can this not apply to Dionysos in Elis? Nilsson (1955, vol. I, 571, n. 3) accepts ἥρω and 
notes: "Da keine Emendation überzeugend ist, muss man es jedoch hinnehmen, daß die 
archaisierende Anrede in einem Kulthymnus gebraucht wird." 

2Two other suggestions made by West (1982b, 147) are not discussed by Brown. First, 
tp’ ὦ for ἥρω. However attractive this emendation may be (the reading of the MSS would 
be a scribal error due to itacism), it is lexically impossible, if Burkert is right in his emphatic 
statement: “it would be totally impossible to call a god hieros” (Burkert, 1985, 269) -- but 
what of lines 1-2 of Aristonoos’ hymn to Hestia (no. 2.3) [Περὰν ἱερῶν ἄνασσαν Ἑστίαν 
[ὑ]μνήσομεν» West’s other suggestion, ἔλθ᾽ ἐν tp’, ὦ Διόνυσε, ραλεῖον ἐν ναόν Χτλ., 
avoids the problem signalled by Burkert, but is implausible because then in this one short 
song the women would implore the god three times to come to his sanctuary (ἐν tog = εἰς 
τὰ ἱερά cou). Fatal to both suggestions is the fact that all West Greek dialects have tapdc¢ 
(or iapóc); only Lesbian has ἴρος. 
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dunes into lagoons and shallow sea without a single useful port or urban 
settlement. Schlesier points to passages in Pausanias which inform us that 
there are some locations where the cult of Dionysos is linked with women 
and the sea: Brasiai in Lakonia (3.24.3-4), Argos (2.20.4 + 22.1), Tanagra 
(9.20.4). But that is insufficient to prove the presence of an otherwise unat- 
tested and archaeologically unlocated ‘temple on the beach’ here. More- 
over the scansion of ἅλιον, vvv, is much less likely than Ἀλείων, —-- —. 


3. σὺν Χαρίτεσσιν. Apart from the panhellenic custom that in symposia 
the first round of drinks started with a libation in honour of Dionysos and 
the Charites (Athen. 36d ff.), there may have been a special link between 
Dionysos and the Charites in this region of Greece. Herodoros (+400 BC), 
an early ‘Religionswissenschaftler’, lists among the six altars founded by 
Herakles at Olympia τέταρτον Χαρίτων καὶ Διονύσου (3 Pindar O 5.10). 
Pausanias reports that there was in the precinct of Olympia, not far from 
the temenos of Pelops, a sanctuary Διονύσου xai Χαρίτων ἐν χοινῶι 
(5.14.10), and also that in the agora of Elis (close to the theatre) there was 
a sanctuary of the Charites: each of the three goddesses held a distinctive 
attribute in her hand: a rose, a knucklebone, a branch of myrtle (6.24.6). 


5. τῶι βοέωι ποδὶ. That the god should come ‘on foot’ finds a number 
of parallels in cletic hymns: the chorus in Soph. Ant. 1144 (our no. 9.1.2), 
appeal to Dionysos to come dancing καθαρσίωι ποδί; similarly Iakchos in 
Aristoph. Frogs 330/1 (no. 11.4) is invited to join the procession toward 
Eleusis θρασεῖ δ᾽ ἐγχαταχρούων ποδί. The worshippers are convinced 
(their language suggests conviction) that the god will make his epiphany 
by joining them in the dance ‘on foot’: the only way to join dancers is 
to fall into step with them. In vol. I (on this piece) we suggest that the 
physical presence of a sacrificial bull explains this address of the god as 
a bull. In the words of C. Bérard: “nous sommes ici sur le plan du culte: 
grace à l'efficacité symbolique du rite, le taureau devient divin, et Dionysos 
devient taureau”. 


5. θύων from θυ(ί]ω, ‘rage’, ‘seethe’, ‘storm’, not from the homonym 
θύω, ‘sacrifice’; cf. our note on the Θυῖαι on p. 279. The ‘raging bull’ 
reminds one of the θόρε command in the Palaikastro hymn (πο. 1.1), with 
its implications of potency and sexual aggression; also of the often spir- 
ited way in which a bull enters the corrida in Southern France or Spain. It 
may be related to the local festival of the Thyia mentioned by Pausanias in 
the following suggestive statement: θεῶν δὲ ἐν τοῖς µάλιστα Διόνυσον 
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σέβουσιν Ἠλεῖοι. καὶ τὸν θεόν σφισιν ἐπιφοιτᾶν ἐς τῶν Θυίων τὴν 
ἑορτὴν λέγουσιν (6.26.1ff). -- Titchener, followed by Page, prints δύων 
as if it were the paradosis without providing any critical annotation about 
MS(S) having δύων, or about scholar(s) having suggested it. All other ed- 
itors - Wyttenbach, the first Teubner edition by Bernardakis (1888-1896), 
the Loeb editors Babbit & Helmbold, Halliday in his special edition of 
Quaest. Graec. -- print θύων without recording a variant reading δύων. 
Titchener himself in his monograph The MSS Tradition of Plutarch’s Aitia 
Graeca et Romana, Urbana 1924, does not pay any attention to this ‘read- 
ing’; as he discusses many variant readings which differentiate one branch 
of the tradition versus others, this would be an interesting one. There was 
one codex containing Plutarch’s Moralia we could easily check for this; 
the Voss. Gr. Q 2 (one of the many MSS used by Wyttenbach). It had 
θύων. We feel justified in assuming that δύων is simply an uncorrected 
typographical error. 


6. ἄξιε ταῦρε. From Plutarch’s εἶτα ἐπάιδουσιν it is evident that this re- 
peated invocation is an ephymnion coming after the stanza. Mnaseas ap. 
schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1.917 records three titles of the ‘Great Gods’ of the 
Samothracian Mysteries: Axieros, Axiokersa and Axiokersos. Although 
these names have not been satisfactorily identified with known members 
of the Greek pantheon, the first element of the appellations ἀξιο- is remi- 
niscent of that used at Elis; see Cole (1984, 2-3, 107 n.79). 
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Source: Aelian, Hist. anim. 12.45, i. 315f. Hercher 

Editions and Studies: Edmonds GLP III p. 478; PMG 939; C.M. Bowra, 
‘Arion and the Dolphin’, MH 20, 1963, 121-34; M.L. West, ZPE 45, 1982, 
5-9; M. Mantziou, ‘A “Hymn” to the Dolphins’, Hellenika 40, 1989, 229- 
37. 


ὕψιστε θεῶν. 
πόντιε χρυσοτρίαινε Πόσειδον, 
γαιάοχ᾽ ἐγκῦμον ἀλκᾶς: 
βραγχίοις δὲ περί σε πλωτοὶ 

5. θῆρες χορεύουσι χύχλωι 
κούφοισι ποδῶν ῥίμμασιν 
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ἐλάφρ) ἀναπαλλόμενοι, σιμοὶ 
φριξαύχενες ὠκύδρομοι σχύλαχες, φιλόμουσοι 
δελφῖνες, ἔναλα θρέμματα 
10 χκουρᾶν Νηρεΐδων θεᾶν, 
ἃς ἐγείνατ᾽ Ἀμφιτρίτα' 
οἵ μ᾽ εἰς Πέλοπος γᾶν 
ἐπὶ Ταιναρίαν ἀκτὰν ἐπορεύσατε πλαζ- 
όµενον Σικελῶι ἐνὶ πόντωι 
15. κυρτοῖς νώτοισι φορεῦντες, 
ἄλοχα Nypetag πλακὸς 
τέμνοντες ἀστιβῆ πόρον, 
φῶτες δόλιοί μ᾽ ὡς ἀφ᾽ ἁλιπλόου γλαφυρᾶς νεὼς 
εἰς οἶδμ᾽ ἁλιπόρφυρον λίμνας ἔριψαν. 


3 nos: χυμοναλ΄ Vat: ἐγχυμονάλμαν a: ἔγκυμον ἄλμαν g: χυμόναρχα b: 
ἐγκύμου vel -ov ἄλμας Tzetz. schol. Chil. p. 550 Leone: ἔ(χων βαθυ) κύμον᾽ 
ἄλμαν conj. West: ἐγκύμον᾽ (ὃς) ἄλμαν (τινάσσεις) conj. Mantziou coll. Ar. Nu 
566 4βραγχίοις Hermann: βραγχίοι codd.: (λιπαρο)βράγχιοι conj. West δὲ 
περί σε transp. Page: περὶ δέ σε codd. 9 δελφῖνες del. West 11 οὓς West 
15 Page ("nisi φορεύοντες coll. Hsch. s.v. praeferendum"): χορεύοντες codd.: 
ὀχέοντες conj. Brunck: del. West 18 ὥς p’ dp’ West: ὥς µε codd.: μ᾽ ὡς Page 


Metre 


Cf. Bowra 127; West 8-9 (with radically restored text). 


1. SSeS an 

2 muy || 4da 

3 ---ω----ν----] ia, tro 
4 eeu tr dim 
5 ---ω-[-ν---- ia, tro 
6 ——vuv—|—vos an, cr 
7 κ--Ἡῳ--ωῳ------ an dim 
8 ins ge νο ο an trim cat 
9  ——uwu— ua ia dim 
10 -----υυ--ν-- gl 

11 —v~v—v——|| tr dim 
12-».--ωω-ο-- τεῖΖ 

13 vem — — —uu—uvu an trim 
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14 wove -- paroem 

15 ————vv—al| paroem 

16 νων--υυ--ῳ gl 

17 ——o—vo—v«e ia dim 

18 ——«es——|ve—v»—vv—v-— reiz, ve gl 
19 ~—ve—v—|——v— |l tel, ia penth. 


Notes 


3. Our conjecture involves minimal alteration to the manuscript tradition 
of Aelian and produces a line of the same metrical shape as 5. The x in 
ἀλκᾶς is attested above the line in codex Vaticanus. The metaphor involved 
in ἐγκῦμον, ‘pregnant with’ = ‘bulging, swelling with’ is highly suitable 
when applied to Poseidon as it alludes to χῦμα, the ‘swell’=‘wave, billow’ 
of the sea. For the metaphorical use of ἐγχύμων, ‘pregnant’, cf. Eur. Τη 
11 ἐγκύμον᾽ ἵππον τεύχεων, (the Trojan) “horse pregnant with arms”; AP 
9.210 καμάτων ἐγκύμονα βίβλον. For other attempts to mend sense in 
the line see app. 


4. West’s objection to βραγχίοις that dolphins do not dance with their gills 
“any more than Nereids dance with their noses”, is amusing but misses a 
number of points. First, the word may mean ‘fins’ here (thus, with question 
mark, LSJ), rather than gills (dolphins conspicuously do not have gills), 
and then they could easily be said to ‘dance in a circle with their fins’; 
second, even if gills or breathing apparatus of some sort is meant, that 
could define πλωτοί, "swimming with the aid of air-holes". The nom. 
βράγχιοι of the mss. is clearly faulty, and does not merit West's attempt to 
rescue it in (λιπαρο)βράγχιοι. 


5. χορεύουσι χύκλωι: Bowra's main hand-hold for his dithyramb theory 
(see next note). But the only truly metaphorical element is χορεύουσι, 
‘dance’, an easy metaphor for the leaping movements of dolphins, familiar 
to every sea-going people: see Eur. Hel. 1455-6 χοραγὲ τῶν καλλιχόρων 
/ δελφίνων (sc. a ship) “dance-leader of the finely dancing dolphins". 
There are vases depicting what appear to be choruses of fish or dolphins, 
sometimes with riders: cf. A.D. Trendall and T.B.L. Webster, Illustrations 
of Greek Drama, London 1971, IV.5 (“a little fat man rows an enormous 
fish. He is in the tradition of dolphin riders." Cf. ibid. I.11, 14, 15); Sifakis 
(1971). 
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6-7. Literally “leaping lightly (into the air) with light thrusts of the feet”: 
one must concede Bowra (1963, 128) the point that the description suits the 
dance of a human chorus, but not that the piece is necessarily describing 
its own performance: “What the poet means is that the dancers who enact 
the dolphins leap into the air and throw their feet about, no doubt imitating 
the way in which dolphins leap out of the sea. The singer has his eye more 
on the actors than on any fish [sic], and this determines his language. The 
movements of the chorus imitate those of fish both in their leaps and their 
speed... We can form a picture of dancers leaping and running as they take 
the part of dolphins, while the actor, who takes the part of Arion, describes 
their actions in appropriate words." The Homeric description of Poseidon's 
chariot is relevant (1. 13.27-8): βῆ δ᾽ ἐλάαν ἐπὶ χύματ’. ἄταλλε δὲ χήτε᾽ 
ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ / πάντοθεν ἐκ χευθμῶν...: "And he set (his coach) in motion 
over the waves, and the creatures sported around him from all corners of 
the deep..." ἀτάλλω is translated by LSJ as ‘skip in childish glee’. — 
ἀναπαλλόμενοι, ‘galloping’ cf. Eur. E] 435 ἔπαλλε δελφἰς. 


8. φιλόμουσοι is not only a general attribute of dolphins (Eur. Εἰ. 435 calls 
the dolphin which led Achilles’ ship to Troy φίλαυλος, ‘aulos-loving’), 
but also points to Arion’s story in that it was his performance of the ὄρθιος 
νόμος on the deck of the ship which attracted the life-saving dolphin (Hdt, 
1.24.5). A cup in the Villa Giulia (c. 560 BC) depicts three swimming 
dolphins, one playing the aulos (see Simon, 1981, no. 61). In real life 
Greek rowers rowed to the melody and beat of aulos music; this may have 
led to the association of dolphins (which like to sport around the bows of 
ships even without aulos music) with the typical rowers’ music. 


9. ἔναλα θρέµµατα. At Bacchyl. 17 (= dith. 3) Maehler, 1. 97, dolphins 
are described as ἁλιναιέται, sea-dwellers. 


11. ἃς. West insists on changing to οὓς as “Amphitrite was never the 
mother of the Nereids. . . It is the dolphins that are here represented as her 
children", citing Od. 5.421-2 in support (κῆτος... οἷά τε πολλὰ τρέφει 
κλυτὸς Ἀμφιτρίτηὴ). Bowra (1963, 130) merely remarks: “...[sc. the 
poem] even goes out of its way to make the Nereids daughters of Am- 
phitrite, though Doris is usually regarded as their mother." 


12ff. Arion was not the only mythical hero miraculously conveyed in 
safety through the seas by a dolphin. In Bacchyl. dith. 3 Theseus is con- 


*Note that Homer says τρέφει, not τίκτει! 
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veyed by dolphins to Poseidon and Amphitrite on the sea bed. In vol. I 
p. 374 we comment on the dolphin-riding eponymous founder of Taren- 
tum, Taras. 


13. Hdt. 1.24.6 says τὸν δὲ δελφῖνα [sc. the Corinthians] ὑπολαβόντα 
ἐξενεῖκαι ἐπὶ Ταίναρον. He describes the commemorative statue of Arion 
on the dolphin at this spot: Ἀρίονος ἔστιν ἀνάθημα χάλκεον οὐ μέγα ἐπὶ 
Ταινάρωι, ἐπὶ δελφῖνος ἐπεὼν ἄνθρωπος." The connection with Poseidon 
is also secured by the existence of a temple in his honour at Tainaron: see 
N.D. Papachatzis, Ποσειδὼν Ταινάριος’, AE 1976, 102-25. 


14. Σικελῶι ἐνὶ πόντωι In Hdt. Arion was on his way from Tarentum to 
Corinth, having earned a fortune with his music in Sicily. 


16. ἄλοχα (= αὔλακα), ‘furrow’. Our poet is fond of transposing land 
objects to a sea context. Here the dolphins' progress is equated metaphor- 
ically with a plough carving a furrow in a field. Their course is an ‘un- 
trodden path’ (ἀστιβῆ πόρον 17), and in 6 the dolphins are said to dance 
on ‘feet’ and to be equivalent to puppies (8 σκύλακες) which ‘run fast? 
(8 ὠχύδρομοι). The poetic conceit running through the piece is that Ar- 
ion’s feat was equivalent to ‘walking on water’ (admittedly with the help 
of dolphins, but these are made to seem as much like land animals as pos- 
sible: cf. 4-5 πλωτοὶ θῆρες). -- A further dimension to the imagery is that 
Arion's 'carving a furrow' through the sea is reminiscent of Poseidon's 
chariot dividing the waves; cf. 11. 13.29 θάλασσα διΐστατο, cf. Od. 3.174 
xal ἠνώγει [sc. Poseidon] πέλαγος μέσον εἰς Εὔβοιαν / téuvew...). 
Moreover, whilst one dolphin saves Arion in Hdt. (as is logical), our poet, 
like Bacchyl., envisages a plurality of dolphins rescuing him on their backs 
(13 ἐπορεύσατε; 15 νώτοισι). Perhaps the poet has in the back of his mind 
Poseidon’s chariot, which was drawn by a team of horses. Otherwise the 
feat of one human riding a team of dolphins seems rather extraordinary. 


18. In Hdt. the Corinthian sailors want to rob Arion of his riches and then 
throw him overboard. They are particularly treacherous because Arion 
had deliberately chosen a Corinthian crew as being least likely to rob him 
(1.24.2). 





^For a possible confusion here on Herodotus’ part of what he takes to be ‘Arion on a 
dolphin' with what in fact was a representation of Taras, see vol. I p. 374. 
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12.3 A women's song to Artemis 


Athenaios 14, 636cd. 
Editions and Studies: Edmonds LG iii p. 508; PMG 955; Campbell (1988- 
1994, V, no. 955); Lambin (1992, 339-40). 


The evidently corrupt quotation in Athenaios runs: 


Ἄρτεμι oot ué τι φρὴν ἐφίμερον 
ὕμνον fuevattet ὅθεν 

Ταδεῖτις ἀλλὰ [χρυσοφανιαί 
χρέµβαλα χαλκοπάραα χερσίν. 


to which sense could be restored as follows: 


Ἄρτεμι, σοί ué τι φρὴν ἐφίμερον 
ὕμνον ὑδεῖν αἰτεῖ θεόθεν, 

ἠδέ τις ἄλλα χρυσοφάεννα 
χρέµβαλα χαλκοπάραια χερσίν... 


2 nos: ὕμνον ὑφαινέμεναι Bergk θεόθεν iam Hiller, Crusius 3 nos: 
a(ipe) δέ τις καλὰ Page χρυσοφάεννα Bergk 4 χαλκοπάραια Schweig- 
hauser 


Notes 


1f. The thought is similar to the beginning of a hymn to Hermes by Alkaios 
(fr. 308b V): χαῖρε Κυλλάνας ὁ μέδεις, σὲ γάρ μοι / θῦμος ὕμνην: "I 
salute you, god of Kyllene: my heart induces me to hymn you...” Like- 
wise the standard opening of an orthios nomos in the style of Terpander -- 
“let my heart once again sing of Lord Apollo, the Archer..." (see vol. I, 
p. 52) — makes the same reference to the singer’s heart (φρήν) ‘wanting’ to 
strike up a hymn. 


1-2. ἐφίμερον ὕμνον: the same combination as in Theogn. 993 ἐφίμερον 
ὕμνον ἀείδειν and Theocr. 1.61. 


2. ὑδεῖν. LSJ cite this verb with the meanings ‘call, name, tell’. Possibly it 
is to be restored for ἰδεῖν at Eur. Hyps. fr. 1 iii 14 Bond (‘tell, celebrate’). 
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Chantraine, Dict. Etym. s.v., defines the word ‘appeler, nommer, célébrer', 
limiting its main use to Callimachus and other Alexandrian poets. He cites 
the alternative forms ὕδειν and ὑδεῖν. For a possible etymological connec- 
tion between ὑδ- and ὕμνος see vol. I p. 8. 


θεόθεν. Cf. e.g. Ariphron’s paian (no. 6.3) 8f.: θεόθεν τέρψις. 


4. These xpéufoAa were clearly bronze (4 χαλκοπάραια); de Martino & 
Vox (1996, 1410) suggest that χρέμβαλα were a type of χρόταλα (ivory?), 
i.e. small, hand-held percussion instruments which resounded when the 
two halves were struck together by movements of the fingers of one hand 
(Athen. àv ὅτε τις ἅπτοιτο τοῖς δακτύλοις ποιεῖν λιγυρὸν ψόφον, see 
vol. I). For illustrations of χρέµβαλα and χρόταλα see de Martino & Vox 
(1996, 1410-11) and for a girl dancing with krotala see vol. I fig. 12.1 on 
p. 377. 


12.4 An anonymous paian to Apollo 


P. Berol. 6870 v. 

Editions and Studies: W. Schubart, ‘Ein griechischer Papyrus mit Noten’, 
SB Berlin 36, 1918, 763-8; G.B. Pighi, ‘Ricerche sulla notazione ritmica 
greca. Le composizioni vocali e strumentali del PBerol. Inv. 6870’, Aegyp- 
tus 23, 1943, 169-243; Heitsch (1969, 168-70); Póhlmann (1970, 94-7); 
Kappel (1992, no. 48); West (1992, chapter 10 #40). 


Παιάν, ὦ Παιάν: [αἰνῶμεν μολπαῖς Φοῖβον,] 
τὸν Δάλου τέρπει π[ρὼν Ἰνωποῦ σύν τ᾽ αὐ]λών, 
xai δῖναι Ξάνθου [καὶ δάφναις θάλλων Λά]δων 
παγαί τ᾽ Ἰσμηνο[ῦ καὶ ναοῖς χλεινὰ] Kofta. 

5 Παιάν, ὃς Μούσα[ις Δελφῶν ἱρὰς πὰρ] χράνας 
ὕμνων ἐξάρ[χεις καλὰν συμμί]ξας φωνάν, 
ὃς πῦρ β[λέψας δάφνας τ᾽ ὄζωι] χαίτα{ι}ς στέψας 
Λατοῦ[ς τοξαλκὴς ἄμυνας] ματρὸς λώβαν: 
Χληδὼν ἀ[ιανὴς ἄσβεστον τιμάτω φῶ]ς, 

10 τῶι Ζεὺς δαιδουχεῖ [στιλπνὰν ἀμφάνας αὐ]γάν, 
τῶι γᾶς ἐν βώλοις ξ[ανθοὶ τέλλονται καρ]ποί. 
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Lacunarum supplementa nisi aliis attributa a Pighi proposita. 5 nos: Μούσα[ις 
Παρνασοῦ πὰρ] Reinach: Μούσα[ις πρὸς Δελφῶν ἱρὰς] Pighi 6 ἐξάρ- 
ίχεις... Wagner: ἐξάρ[χων καλὰν συμμί]ξας Póhlmann 7 nos: xat δάφναι 
Reinach: πυρ[βλήτους σαῖς ἀκτῖνας Pighi 10 nos: [στιλπνὰν ἀλλάξας αὐ]γάν 
Burkert 11 Reinach: ξ[ανθίζονται καρ]ποί Pighi. 


Metre 


The poem consists entirely of long syllables. Pohlmann argues that the 
rhythmical notation of the papyrus indicates that some syllables could 
be doubled or trebled in length; thus a long syllable becomes the basic 
unit, a double-long the contrasting unit; he refers to the ‘greater spondee’ 
(σπονδεῖος μείζων) described by Aristeides Quintilianus (I 36M). Pöhl- 
mann's fondness for Pighi's supplements reflects (as Póhlmann admits) 
the fact that Pighi's alone satisfy the requirement of a twelve-syllable verse 
length, assumed by Póhlmann. West (1982b, 172) observes that the pattern 
of long and doubie-long syllables is analogous to an anapaestic dimeter. 


Notes 


2-4. Ἰνωποῦ σύν τ᾽ αὐ]λών κτλ. αὐλών, ‘trench, strait, conduit’ (LSJ), 
stands here for the bed of the Inopos, a small river in Delos (Call. H 4.263); 
the Ladon, mentioned by Call. H 1.18, is in Arcadia (cf. Hsch. s.v. λαδ- 
ωγενής; Xanthos may be the river in the Troad (= Scamander, |]. 20.74); 
Ismenos is the Boeotian river (cf. Call. H 4, 77). The poet casts his net 
wide to encompass Apollo's favourite residences, even including Crete. 


5-6. For Apollo as chorus-leader of the Muses cf. HHApollo 188-203 and 
above p. 90. The 'sacred spring of Delphi' is the Kastalian Spring, see e.g. 
Pindar Pa 6.8 (our no. 2.2). 


7. πῦρ β[λέψας For the image of fire in a god's eye see p. 340. 


7. Limenios' paian (no 2.6.2, 23-4) also says that Apollo bound his hair 
with laurel before engaging in combat with Python and Tityos. A prac- 
tical consideration may have been that archery was impeded by flowing 
hair: ἀχειρεχόμης is a standard attribute of Apollo (see p. 220). His fight 
with the latter monster served to defend the honour of his mother: ἄμυνας 
ματρὸς λώβαν. 


10. Burkert’s supplement ἀλλάξας does not give the required sense of 
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‘provide’, as it would mean rather ‘take away’. For the surprising content 
of lines 10-11 see our comment in vol. I p. 378. 


11. The second Athenian hymn to Telesphoros (no. 7.7.2, 7) praises Tele- 
sphoros, son of Paian (= Asklepios), for warding blight from Athenian 
crops. Moreover, an addition to the version of the Erythraean paian from 
Ptolemais (no. 6.1.2) requests of Asklepios that he grant the Nile region 
θάλος ἀμβρόσιον, divine growth, probably referring to the grain harvest. 
Thus we have some later evidence that Apollo’s offspring were connected 
with a successful harvest, but it is not a thing we naturally associate with 
classical Apollo. 


12.5 A hymnic temple-dedication from Paros 


Text: Lines 11-14 Iacobs, Anthologia Palatina III p. 968; Boeckh, CIG H 
2388; G. Kaibel, Epigr. Graec. 818; E. Cougny, Epigr. Anth. Pal. App. I 
327; F. Hiller von Gaertringen, JG XII 5 no. 229. 

Studies: F. Queyrel, ‘Un hymne parien à Artemis Polo. IG XII 5.229’, 
ZPE 44, 1981, 103-4. 


Οἵ τ᾽ (α)ὐτοὶ δάπεδον πυκνοῖς στό[ρ]εσάν (τ᾽) [ο]ὐ[δ]οῖσιν 
καὶ βωμοὺς ἱε[ροὺ]ς τεῦξ[α]ν [txis δ]απάναις: 
xai νηοῦ δ᾽ ἐπὶ κρατὶ µετήο[ρ]’ ἀγάλματα θῆκαν, 
10 τρισσά: δύω Νίκας, (e) μέσσα n|... . ]χνν . . 
Χαῖρε, θεά, τοίσδεσσι, [κ]α[ὶ Ἰ]λήχοις Παρίοι]σ]ιν, 
[δισσὰ]ς ἐν παλάμαις ἀραμένη δαΐδας: 
καὶ τοῖς μέν φιλέουσι Πά(ρ)ον γλυχερὸν φέρε φέγγος, 
τοῖς δ᾽ ἐθέλευσ᾽ ἀδικεῖν πυ[ρ]σὸν ἀν(ά)πίτ)ε (x)axdv. 
15 Μᾶλλον δ᾽ à Πωλοῖ, κα[ὶ τ)οῖς καχοεργέσι θείης 
μή τι κακὸν ῥέζειν. ἐσθλὰ δὲ πάντα πόλιν. 
[Π]λα[θ]ι πᾶσι, μάκαιρα, πολ[υλ]λίστη(ι) δὲ πόληι 
χούραις xal κούροις το[]σί(δε) καὶ ἐσσομένοις: 
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ἔξοχα δ᾽ ἱλήχοις καί σφι[ν] μάλα χάρματα δοίης 
20 Νυεί[αι] ἠδ᾽ ἀλόχωι π[α]ισ[ί τ]ε τῶνδ᾽ ἐραταῖς, 
καὶ παισὶν παίδων, τοί [κεν] μετόπισθε γέ[ν]ωνται: 
ἵλαθι: τοὔνεχα σεῦ ντὸν e[—vv-- 
[Τό]νδε σοι, ὦ δαιδοῦχε, Δ[ιὸ]ς τέχος, ὕμνον ἔτευξεν 
Νυκιάδης ὃς σεῦ {(λ]ατο [--»»--. 


Plurima suppl. εἰ emend. Boeckh et Kaibel 3 nos: σύ[νευνος] Boeckh, Hiller 
7 στόρεσαν Boeckh: στορέσαντ᾽ Hiller (c) nos ΘΥΟΟΙ͂ΣΙΝ lap.: οὐδοῖσιν 
edd. pl: θυέεσσιν Cougny 14 lap., Kaibel: ἐθέλ[ο]υσ᾽ Hiller 15 Queyrel: 
AQTIQAOI lap. 17 ΗΛΑΘΙ lap. πολυλλίστη(ι) nos: πολ[υλ]λίστη cett.: 
πολ[ίτ]αις τῆ[σ]δε πόλη[ος Kaibel 18 xoópouc [καὶ] Kaibel: τε lap.: (τοῖς) τε 
κό{υ]ροις Keil το[]σ(δε) nos: το[]ς καὶ (ἐπ)εσσομένοις Keil: το[ῆσι καὶ 
ἐσσομένοις Kaibel 19 EIAHKOIX lap. 22 EIAAOI lap. ἔ[θηκε γονεύς 
Boeckh: [ἔθεντο γονεῖς Hiller 24 ἵ[λ]ατο [δ]ᾷ[δα φέρων Boeckh: ἀ[θ]λ- Hiller 
in app. 


Metre. Elegiac couplets. 


Notes 


1-10. The sponsors, Nikias and his wife, state exactly what they have 
contributed to the goddess’ cult: temple, altars and statuary. 


1. ἄγαλμα must refer to a single object, not the complex of temple, altars 
and cult statuary listed below. The main gift to the goddess may have been 
a cult statue placed in the cella of the temple, or 168’ ἄγαλμα may refer to 
a stele on which this hymn - the central feature of the inaugural ceremony 


of the renewed temple — was inscribed; cf. 22 τόνδε... ὕμνον. 


3. With his supplement σύ[νευνος Boeckh evidently meant to introduce 
Nikias' wife (she is mentioned as co-benefactor of the cult in line 20) but, 
coming straight after ὁμ[ώ]νυμος, ‘same-named’ (sc. as Nikias' father), 
this is unfortunate: it would mean that Nikias shared the same name and 
bed as his father! We suggest σύνοικος, ‘living in the same house/country’. 


6. Perhaps the missing line contained the walls and/or roof of the temple. 


7. στόρεσάν τ᾽ (active) seems to us preferable to Hiller's στορέσαντ᾽ as 
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the middle voice seems redundant (or worse, self-interested) and τ᾽ con- 
nects the paving of the floor with that in the following line (τε... καὶ). 


7. δάπεδον πυκνοῖς [ο]ὐ[δ]οῖσιν. δάπεδον is a level surface, either (un- 
paved) ground or a paved area such as the floor of a house or its forecourt. 
When Nikiades says that the cult sponsors “paved the floor with neatly- 
fitting thresholds" that seems to mean "paved the threshold with a floor 
made of neatly-fitting (paving-) stones". The area referred to is the paved 
area in front of the temple on which the altars stood (next line) and in- 
cluding the steps leading up to the temple entrance proper. Euripides uses 
δάπεδον in this sense: e.g. Jon 121 (the area in front of Apollo's temple at 
Delphi); Suppl. 271 (the area in front of the temple of Demeter in Eleusis). 


9. νηοῦ δ᾽ ἐπὶ κρατὶ μετήο[ρ]᾽ ἀγάλματα. If the supplement is correct, 
the statues referred to here — “at the head of the temple, aloft” — must be 
raised above ground level. They may be either statues set on the temple 
pediment, or above it, on the temple roof (see next note): two Nikai sur- 
rounding a central figure, Artemis herself, presumably. The arrangement 
here is clearly symmetrical, two Nikai framing, in the middle (uécoo), the 
central figure. The first editors supplemented the gap at the end of the 
next line with Π]ερσεφόνη]ν, believing that she (above all others) was the 
‘torch-bearer’ (see above p. 343). But Queyrel’s identification of Polo in 
line 15 combined with the frequency with which Artemis, too, is depicted 
as bearing a torch/torches, makes it likely that an epiklésis of Artemis 
should be supplied. Metre suggests something like µέσσα δ[ὲ μειλιχίαν 
/ κουροτρόφον / δ)άπειρολεχῆν, but we have not found an ideal match 
for the letter traces, which themselves, in view of the numerous mistakes, 
omissions and misspellings in the inscription, are hardly trustworthy. In 
Fourmont's transcription the letters XNN then space for three further let- 
ters may be discerned, which, although undecipherable, certainly does not 
support the supplement ΠΙΕΡΣΕΦΟΝΗΙΝ 


10. δύω Νίκας. For a splendid late archaic example of a Nike with out- 
spread wings adorning a temple in just the position described here by Niki- 
ades see the remains of a terracotta figure probably from Gela in Sicily 
(500/490 BC) now in Karlsruhe inv. 76/122 and 77/86; cf. W. Schürmann, 
Jb 25, 1988, 16ff. 


11-18. Prayer for the well-being of the whole community of Paros. A good 
parallel may be found in the hexametric hymn from Tenos (Kaibel, 1878, 
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no. 1025 lines 4-7): δεῦ[ρ] ἐ[πάρηξον] / εὐχομ]ένοις µερό[π]εσσί[ιν τεῆς 
Τήνου ν[αέταισιν], “come here and give succour to the mortal inhabitants 
of your (island) Tenos as they pray”. 


11. Ἰλήκοις etc. In line 17 the scribe wrote HAAOI, in 19 (ΡΙΛΗΚΟΙΣ) 
and in 22 (EIAAOI). We have restored all instances to the normal orthog- 
raphy ἵλ-. If Boeckh's supplement in line 24 ἵ(λ]ατο for [ATO is correct, 
we would have one instance of the correct spelling. That the scribe could 
write long t as et or ἡ indiscriminately is an example of the itacism com- 
mon in papyri and inscriptions of the last centuries BC and the Roman 
period. ~ τοίσδεσσι may be a reference to ‘those present here’, i.e. the 
participants at the ceremony (cf. note on line 1). 


12. If δισσὰς is a correct supplement the statue of Artemis mounted on the 
temple pediment showed her in a standing position with both hands aloft 
holding torches. Torch-bearing Artemis is well-attested: Eur. /A 1570, 
Artemis τὸ λαμπρὸν εἱλίσσουσ᾽ ἐν εὐφρόνηι φάος; Artemis φωσφόρος 
in Eur. /T 21; Aristoph. Lys. 443; φαεσφόρος IG 14.1524 (Autun); Artemis 
in Call. H 3.11 wishes for the attribute of φαεσφορίην, ‘providing light’; 
this connects with the mention of the cutting of the first pine torch by 
Artemis in ibid. line 116; Cicero, in Verr. 2.4.74 refers to an ancient statue 
of Artemis in Segesta holding a bow in her left hand and a torch in her 
upraised right hand (dextrá ardentem facem praeferebat). Simon (1985, 
156 with pll. 141,143) discusses the torch as attribute of Artemis-Hekate. 
The appellation of Artemis as δαιδοῦχε in line 23 of this hymn places 
closing emphasis on this aspect of Artemis' appearance in this cult. 


13-15. The twin valencies of fire - light-bringing (= life, warmth) and life- 
destroying — are a simple fact of life reflected in myth e.g. in [Aeschylus] 
Prom. 7, where Prometheus’ gift to man is called on the one hand “your 
flower, the gleam of all-creative fire" (τὸ σὸν γὰρ ἄνθος. παντέχνου 
πυρὸς σέλας); fire's destructive power on the other hand is symbolized 
in this play by the fact that Hephaistos, god of fire, forges the shackles 
which chain Prometheus, benefactor of man, to the rock for punishment. 
The same ambiguity underlies the scene in Euripides’ Phaethon in which 
Phaethon has already come to grief by fire (flying too close to the sun he 
was burnt to death) when the chorus pray that the 'gods of fire' (Kore and 
Hephaistos) should make the marriage torches burn propitiously for the 
impending wedding (268-9 Diggle). The wish that fire should consume 
one's enemies is found in e.g. Eur. Cycl. 599-600; Ion 974. 
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14. The prayer for divine assistance against potential malefactors may be 
paralleled by the epigraphic hymn to Apollo from Tenos already cited, line 
7, read by Kaibel as: χειρ[ῶ]ν [δ]υσ[με]νέ[ω]ν te τέον βρέτα[ς] εἴ]ρυσαι 
αὐτός, “protect your cult image yourself from the hands of your enemies”. 


ἐθέλευσ᾽. In view of comparable ionicisms in the text (22 and 24 σεῦ) we 
retain the original spelling here (-ευ- for Attic -ou- as contraction of -εο-), 
noting, however, φιλέουσι in the same line. 


15. Queyrel (1981) reads ΠΩΛΟΙ in Fourmont’s transcription as vocative 
of a cult title of Artemis Πωλώ which is attested in Thasos (Th. Macridy 
Bey, Arch. Anz. 1910 col. 144; IG XII Suppl. 382 and 383 (24/15 c. BC) 
APTEMIAI TIQAOD and in a dedication of Augustan date from Paros 
itself (Hiller von Gaertringen JG XII suppl. 202 ΑΡΤΕΜΙΔΙ IIGAOT). 
Queyrel does not go into the supposed meaning or origin of the name Polo, 
but it seems to be connected with πῶλος, foal (colt or filly), which is also 
used poetically of young men and women (LSJ). W. Fauth (Kleiner Pauly 
s.v. Artemis) derives the name along with other cult titles of Artemis con- 
nected with animals — e.g. Tauropolos — from Artemis’ original status as 
Πότνια ἄρχτων, ἵππων, ταύρων. Aesch. Ag. 140-43, emphasizes Artemis’ 
protective fondness for the young of all kinds of animals. Theodora Hadzis- 
teliou Price, Kourotrophos. Cults and Representations of the Greek Nurs- 
ing Deities, Leiden 1978, provides ample documentation. Kourotrophos is 
a title given either to a goddess as mother (Gaia, Demeter, Leto) or to a vir- 
gin goddess who rears children e.g. Athena or Artemis. A special feature 
of Artemis in this respect is of course her role as Artemis Lochia, protector 
of childbirth (see vol. I, p. 140). 


17. xoA[uA Ato vn(t). It 15 the city (πόληι) which is ‘with many prayers’ i.e. 
‘with many people praying’, not the goddess who ‘is much prayed to/for’. 
Epic knows beside the passive use (‘much prayed to’) a usage where the 
attribute of ‘many people praying’ comes to be applied to the place where 
they pray: νηοὶ πολύλλιστοι (HHApollo 347; HHDem 28) which LSJ 
translate as *much frequented by suppliants', or, in paraphrase: temples 
where many people pray; cf. Bacchyl. 11.41 βωμὸν πολύλλιστον. This 
is the sense required here: many people supplicate the goddess in prayer 
in this city; hence it is πολυλλίστη. The compound adj. with three termi- 
nations is otherwise attested in e.g. Orphic Hymn 32.14. Previous editors 
retain the nominative (with the goddess) but this leads to an ungrammat- 
ical construction: “pity us all, blessed one, and (δὲ), much prayed-for, to 
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the city and its children— " what? One misses a second verb. Our read- 
ing produces a coherent sequence: "pity us all, blessed one, and the town 
with its abundant prayers, and its children...”, where ‘the town’ and ‘the 
young people’ are placed in explanatory apposition to ‘all’. For the use 
of δέ connecting items in apposition cf. Denniston GP p. 163, who cites 
Aesch. Ag. 1405 ἐμὸς πόσις, νεχρὸς δέ, “my husband, dead”, and Cho. 
190 ἢ xtavotiow ἐμὴ δὲ μήτηρ, "the killer, my mother". 


18. κούραις (καὶ) χούροις το[]σδε καὶ ἐσσομένοις. The stone's χούραις 
τε κούροις is unmetrical (— —«— —); for other emendations see app. The 
sense of the whole line is "(goddess, be kind to the) young women and 
men, both those living now and future generations”. 


19-23. Special prayer for the well-being of the sponsors, Nikias and his 
wife and their descendants. 


22. The sense required in the gap is that Nikias and his wife made or 
embellished ‘your temple’, but the supplements are uncertain. — τοὔνεκα 
‘for that reason’, ‘to obtain this’ (LSJ s.v.), implies that the couple under- 
took the building work in order to secure Artemis’ goodwill towards their 
daughters and grandchildren. This seems appropriate to the cult of Artemis 
Polo (‘filly’), who presumably functioned as χουροτρόφος. More natural 
sense, however, would be obtained if one took τοὔνεκα as ‘because’ (rela- 
tive, not demonstrative), an otherwise unattested form, but comprehensible 
by analogy with the usual Ionic relative τοῦ for οὗ; cf. tot for of in the pre- 
vious line. to¥vexa would then introduce one of the standard arguments in 
hymns ‘da quia dedi’ (in this case ‘dederunt’), and one should omit punc- 
tuation after ἵλαθι; “Be gracious towards these children and grandchildren 
because (their parents have built/restored) your temple”. 


23-24. Sphragis of the poet himself. 


23. One should punctuate with a comma after δαιδοῦχε as the word must 
be a noun, not adjective with neuter τέχος. 


24. The completion of the relative clause remains a puzzle. Boeckh’s sup- 
plement (A) ato leaves the construction of genitive σεῦ in doubt, as ἱλάσκ- 
οµαι takes an accusative object; moreover the resulting sense — Nikiades, 
who appeased (the goddess), made this hymn- is awkward, as presumably 
the composition/performance of this hymn constituted the act of appease- 
ment (if there was one). 


Appendix A 


Epithets and attributes of the gods in the 
hymns 


In the following table epithets and descriptive attributes of the gods are 
collected as they occur in the hymns selected. Arrangement is alphabeti- 
cal, by name of the deity to which the descriptive words are applied. The 
nominative form of the word is given in the table, retaining dialectical pe- 
culiarities which the text may have (e.g. Doric α for Attic η). An ‘etc.’ after 
the line number indicates that the word or phrase occurs more than once in 
any given text; some appellations such as ἄναξ or πότνια are so common 
that not all instances are listed. Otherwise the list aims at completeness for 
the texts which we have selected. 
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| epithet 
εὀῶπις 13 | 
l (d εὐῶπις ΙΝ 10 
Akeso πολύλλιτος 6.1.2 8 
All the Gods —[ aiv ξόντες qe [m 
| γενέται | 8.1.1 if 79 | 
Aphrodite Κύπρις 1.2 1290 εἰς. 
πορφυρῆ 4.5 3 
Apollo — | &yoXua σεμνόν [24 | 6. 
ἀγέχορος 1.2 198Ι 
ἀχειρεχόμας 7.3 2 
ἀκερσεκόμας πατήρ | 5.3 45 
ἄναξ Φοῖβος , 2.5 191 ete. 
ἀργυρότοξος 7.5 1 
Δάλιος 3.2 37 
Δήλιος 7.5 l 
δίδυμος (!-Ἄρτεμις) | 11.2 | 1281 | 
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= 











Deity epithet | no. | line 
Γ | χαβόλος 2.2 79,111 
2.5 107 
53 38 
9.2 163 
ἕκατος 2.6.2 4 
6.1 2 
7.5 5 
ἐν κιθάραι σοφός 10.4 1237 
ἐπιτάρροθος 7.5 7 
εὐαίων 10.3.1 126 etc. 
εὐλύρας 2.6.2 4 
11.3 969 
εὐρυφαρέτρας 2.2 111 
εὐφαρέτρας 7.5 l 
εὔφρων 1.2 1282 
ἰήϊος 3.2 37 
11.2 1282 
ifiog Δάλιος Παιάν | 9.2 154 
χιθαρίσει χλυτός 2.6.1 16 
χλυτόμητις 6.1 1 
κλυτὸς Ἠγεμονεύς 7.5 6 
Λατοΐδας 2.2 15 
6.1 2 
Λατοῦς ἐρατογ[ 2.6.2 26 
Λατοῦς ἵνις 8.3.1 323 
Λατῶιος κόρος 6.4 51 
Λητοΐδης 7.5 5 
7.6 2 
Λοξίας 2.2 60 
10.4 1280 
Λύκειος ἄναξ 9.2 203 
Μαλεάτας 6.4 28, 31 
ὄλβιος 11.3 1230 
Παιάν 2.4 4 etc. 
6.1 ] 
Παιήων 2.6.2 18 
παῖς Λατοῦς 11.3 1230 
Πύθιος 2.4 title 
5.3 43 

Φοῖβος ἄναξ 6.4 18 | 
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Deity m epithet Jno. | line 
χρυσεοχόμας 2.6.1 3 
χρυσεοχαίτας 2.6.2 4 
χρυσέων ῥύτωρ 11.3 108 
τόξων 
χρυσοχόμας 3:2 41 
6.4 51 
7.23 2 | 
10.4 1236 
χρυσολύρας 11.3 315 
χρυσότοξος 64 48 
χρυσῶι χαίταν 10.3.3 888 
μαρμαίρων 
Apollo and Artemis δίδυμοι παῖδες 3.3 15-16 
τοξοφόρος γόνος 3.1 52 
Apollo, Artemis, Athena | ἀλεξίμοροι 9.2 164 
Ares l ἀπότιμος ἐν θεοῖς “192 215 
ἄχαλκος ἀσπίδων 9.2 191 




















μαλερός 9.2 190 
Areta θήραμα κάλλιστον | 7.4 2-1 
παρθένος 7.4 3 
πολύμοχθος 7.4 I 
[Artemis ἀγροτέρα 723 | 3 
11.2 1262 
11.3 115 
(Ἀθάνας) ἀδελφεά 9.2 160 
ἄνασσα ἁγνή 113 971 
ἀπειρολεχής 1.3 118 
γαιάοχος 9.2 160 
Δ[ιὸ]ς τέκος 12.5 23 
Ἑκάεργος 11.3 972 
ἐλαφηβόλος 7.2.3 3 
Ζηνὸς γένεθλον 10.1.1 63 
χαλλίστα 10.1.1 66 etc. 
xópa Λατοῦς καὶ 10.1.1 64-5 
Διός 
χυναγός 11.2 1272 
Λατογενής 10.3.2 465 
μάκαιρα 12.5 17 
οἰοπολάς 5.2 15 
| οὐρανίαν 10.1.1 į 61 
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Deity j T epithet — - | no. line 
| napoévoc σιά CU YES 1263 | 

πότνια 10.1.1 63 etc. 

Πωλώ 12.5 15 

σεμνά 2.4 38 

σεμνὰ γόνος 11.3 117 

Λατοῦς 

σεμνοτάτη 10.1.1 63 

σηροκτόνος 1.2 1262 

τοξοφόρος 1.9 970 

τόξων δεσπότις 2.6.2 37-8 

χρυσέα 9.2 187 
| Asklepios ἀκειρεκόμης ΤΙ Γ 9 | 

7.7.2 10 

ἀλεξίπονος 7.3 1 

ἀλχτὴρ νούσων 7.5 7 

ἄνα 6.4 84 

ἄναξ παιήων 6.6 1 

βροτοῖς μέγ᾽ ὄνειαρ | 7.5 16 

δαίμων κλεινότατος | 6.1 8 

7.5 16 

δαίμων σεμνότατος | 6.1.2 21 

δωτὴρ ὑγιείας 6.4 57 

ἥπιος δαίμων 7.5 1 

ἠπιόφρων 7.6 2 

εὔφρὼν κοῦρος 7.5 8 

ἰατήρ 6.4 18 

κοίρανος λαῶν 76 1 

μέγα δώρημα 6.4 57 

βροτοῖς 

uey’ ἄριστος θεῶν | 6.4 83 

νόσων παύστωρ 6.4 56-7 

| Παιάν 6.1 7 etc. 

6.4 37 

Παιήων 7.6 I 

παῖς Kopwvidoc 7.5 11 

πατὴρ παιήων 6.6 1 

σεμνότατος 7.5 11 

ὑψιτέχνας 6.7 5 

Athena E ἀλκάεσσα αἰγίς -T 5.2 13 
| ἄμβροτος 192 159 | 
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EDD | epithet [no | line 
[Γἄνασσα {721 | 1| 
ἀνειλείθυια (ὠδίνων | 10.3.2 453 
λοχιᾶν) 
θυγάτηρ Διός 9.2 159 
χληιδοῦχος 11.3 1142 
Νίκη 10.3.2 457 
ξανθά 5.1 fr.34.1 
Παλλάς 5.2 13 etc. 
παρθένος χούρη 11.3 1139 
Πολιάς 2.2 89 
πολιοῦχος 11.1.2 581 
Προναία 2.4 25 
Τριτογένεια 7.2.1 l 
Τριτογενής 2.4 25 
Τριτωνίς 2.6.1 9 
2.6.2 12 
φιλόχορος 11.3 1136 
| Athena and Artemis — χασίγνηται Φοίβου | 10.3.2 465 
παρθένοι 10.3.2 466 
L σεμναί 10.3.2 465 
Charites σεμναί 6.7 7 
Chronos [Γὑπερβάλλων 5.1 | f£33.12 | 
μαχκάρων 
Demeter | ἁγνῶν ὀργίων. 114 385 
| ἄνασσα 
| Ὀλυμπία 7.2.2 1 
| Πλούτου μήτηρ 7.2.2 ] 
Demeter and Kore | Ocouogópo i 11.3 | 1 156 | 
πολυποτνία 
Dionysos | ἄναξ ὑγιείας 25 152 
ἄξιος ταῦρος 12.1 6 etc. 
ἁστερόεν δέμας 2.5 21 
φαίνων 
Βακχιαστάς 2.5 144 
Βακχεῖος 11.3 988 
Βάκχιος 2.5 | etc. 
11.2 1283 
Βάχχος 7.12 11 
βοέωι ποδὶ θύων 12.1 5 
Βρόμιος 124 | 37 
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| Deity epithet no. Ta 
i 2.5 3 etc. 
6.7 3 
5.2 3 
7.1 10 
11.3 991 
δίγονος 10.1.2 560 
Διθύραμβος 2.5 l etc. 
Ἐριβόας 7.1 10 
Εὔιος 2,5 2 etc. 
11.3 990 
9.2 211 
εὐκλεής 2:5 61 
Ζηνὸς γένεθλον 9.1.2 1149 
ἥρως 12.1 1 
Ἴακχος 2.5 34 
ἱμερόεις 4.2 10 
( ὁ ταμίας) Ἴακχος | 9.1.2 1152 
χεμήλιος 4.4 8 
χισσοδαής 7.1 9 
κισσοφόρος 11.3 988 
χισσοχαίτης 2.5 2 etc. 
Μαινάδων 9.2 212 
ὁμόστολος 
Νύσιος 11.2 1282 
οἰνώψ 9.2 211 
Παιάν 2.5 5. 61 etc. 
παῖς Θυώνας 4.2 10 
πολυώνυμος 9.1.2 1115 
Σεμέλης παῖς 11.3 991 
Σωτήρ 2.5 11 etc. 
Ταῦρος 2.5 2 etc. 
χοραγὸς ἄστρων 9.1.2 1147 
χορευτάς 6.7 3 
χρυσομίτρας 9.2 209 
ὠμήστας 4.4 | 9 
| Dioskoroi ἴφθιμοι 4.3 κ 
Λήδας κοῦροι 7.4 9 
παῖδες Δίος ἠδὲ 2 
Λήδας 








Einodia (Hekate) 





θυγάτηρ Δάματρος 
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τ- ——À] 















































































Deity T epithet no. | line 
Eirene φίλολβος 1.1 25 | 
φιλέορτος 11.3 1147 
Enyalios l ἔγχος 5.2 13 
καλή 1.1 20 
μεγάλαι φιλότιμοι 8.3.2 ~ 1033 
Νυκτὸς παῖδες 8.3.2 1034 | 
ἄπαιδες 
Σεμναί 8.3.2 1041 
| χθόνιαι θεαί EE 1568 | 
ἀνίκατος (μάχαν) 9.1.1 781 
δαμάλης 4.5 1 
Διὸς παῖς 10.1.2 532 
χληιδοῦχος 10.1.2 540 
| τύραννος ἀνδρῶν zi 10.12 | 538 | 
Gaia ἀνθοτρόφος 2.4 21 
Χθών 10.4 1262 
| Hades — T ABavedc [93 | 1559 etc. | 
Εννυχίων ἄναξ 9.3 1559 
Helios ἀχάμας [67 | 9 
O ἄστρον ὑπέρτατον |53 | 2j 
Helios’ ray (ἀχτίς) ἱπποσόα Bode 5.3 7 
μάτηρ ὀμμάτων 5.3 2 
πολύσχοπος 5.3 l 
πότνια 5.3 10 
| Hera Αἰολήια 4 = 6 
κυδαλίμα 4.4 6 
λευκώλενος 22 87 
ὀλβία 11.2 1286 
πάντων γενέθλα 4.4 7 
πότνια ἄλοχος 11.2 1286 | 
τελεία 11.3 974 
Hermes Νόμιος 11.3 977 
| Hestia ἱερὰ ἄνασσα 23 ^ i 
Κρόνου θυγάτηρ 2.3 1 | 
Hesychia — [ ávavógpav li 11.2 1289 
Horai |. | ἀγλαόχαρποι | 5.1 fr.30.6 
ἀλαθεῖς 5.1 7 
στεφανηφόροι 7.2.2 2 
φοινικοέανοι | 7.1 14 
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T 
























































Deity epithet no. T line 

Loo i _| χρυσάµπυκες 2) 5.1 [1.30.6 

Hygieia ἀγακλυτός 6.1 14 

| ἀρίπρεπτος 7.5 15 

εὐαγής 6.1 15 

εὐαγής 6.1.2 1 

μάκαιρα 6.3 8 

πρεσβίστα μακάρων | 6.3 l 

τερπνοτάτη 7.5 18 

Iakchos μάκαρ ΠΤ 352 

πολυτίµητος 11.4 324, 398 

φιλοχορευτάς 11.4 403 εις. 

| _| φωσφόρος ἀστήρ 14 343 

| Lachesis — — | μαῖα ἀγαυά 64 | 54 

Leto ἀγανόφρων 3.3 12 

ἄνασσα 11.3 123 

Κοιογενής 5.1 33d.3 

Κοίου θυγάτηρ 3.3 13 

χυδίστα 2.6.2 39 
λιπαροπλόκαμος 5.1 fr.33c.1 | 

μάχαιρα 2.6.2 5 

| Mnemosyne “| Οὐρανοῦ θυγάτηρ | 3.1 15 
εὔπεπλος 3.1 15 | 

| Moirai Κη εὐμενεῖς | 6.7 8 

| Mother of the Gods | ἄνασσα Ὀλύμπου |62 35-6 

μεγάλα 6.2 25 

5.2 6 

σεμνά 5.2 6 

Muses ἀοίδιμοι Πιερίδες ΓΣ [|^ 6 

Διὸς θύγατρες 2.6.ἱ 2 

Ἑλυκωνιάδες 3.1 19 

εὐχλεεῖς 6.7 7 

εὐώλενοι 2.6.1 2 

Μναμοσύνας 7.4 17 

θύγατρες 

παρθένοι 2.2 54 

Πιερίδες 2.6.2 3 

2.5 58 

Nereids T ropar θεαί 12.2 10 

Nike ξυνεργός 11.1.2 588 
Nymphs βρόμιαι d 224 2 ] 
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Deity | epithet πο. | line | 
i χυανώπιδες 45 | 2 
Nyx κόσμων κτεάτειρα 822 | 2 ] 
φιλία - 822 | 1 
Pan ἔρεισμα πάντων | 6.5 18 
| εὐπρόσωπος 6.5 10 
εὐχόρευτος 6.5 10 
κωτίλας ἄναξ 6.5 4 
μοίσας 
Ναΐδων μέλημα 6.5 2 
νυμφαγέτας 6.5 1 
ὀπαδὸς Νύμφαις 7.2.4 2 
ὀρχηστής 7.2.4 2 
χρυσέων χορῶν 6.5 3 
ἄγαλμα 
| Persephone ἀφανής 9.3 1557 
παῖς Διός 7.22 3 
? Σώτειρα 11.4 378 
Podaleirios and Machaon | ἰητῆρες ἀγρίων 6.6 8 | 
νούσων 
. | κοσμήτορες λόγχης | 7.5 12-13 
Poseidon γαιάοχος 12.2 3 
Γεραίστιος 11.1.2 561 
δελφίνων µεδέων 11.1.2 560 
ἐγχύμων ἀλκᾶς 12.2 3 
ἵππιος ἄναξ 11.1.2 55] 
Ὀρσιτρίαινα 5.3 47 
παῖς Κρόνου 11.1.2 561 
πόντιος 5.3 47 
12.2 2 | 
Σουνιάρατος 11.1.2 560 
ὄψιστος θεῶν 12.2 l 
χρυσοτρίαινος 1.1.2 559 
12.2 2 
Pytho | Χλυτόμαντις [22 | 2] 
Selene πλήθουσα 6.7 9. 
Telesphoros | Ἄχεσις [772 4 4 
ἄνα 7.7.2 4 
δαήμων 74.1 4 | 
7.7.2 2 
δαίμων 1272 8j 
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Deity 






epithet 
δώτωρ ἐάων 
κλεινός 
λυσίπονος 
μάκαρ 


νέον θάλος ἄφθιτον 
Παιᾶνος ἵδρυμα 
πάνσοφος 
πολύτιμος 
φαεσίµβροτος 





Themis 


γᾶς παῖς 
εὔβουλος 
εὐπλόκαμος 
[ οὐρανία 





Γ Thetis 





χυανόπλοχος 
ποντία 








Zeus 





ἄνα 


ἄναξ ἀνάχτων 
ἀντίαος 


ἀστραπᾶν κράτη 
νέμων 
βαρυβρεμέτας » 
Βασιλεύς 
ἀργιβρέντας 
ἐρίβρομος 
ἐφάπτωρ Ἰοῦς 
δαιμόνων ἁγώμενος 
θεῶν σκόπος 
κελαινεφής 
Χελαινεφὴς πατήρ 
Κρόνειος 
μαχάρων 
μακάρτατος 
μεγαλώνυμος 
μέγας 

μέγιστος 
μέγιστος κοῦρος 
(τὸ πᾶν) μῆχαρ 

























1259-60 
fr.30.1 
22 
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1 epa — — - mo | ie] 


ξένιος * 


ὃ κράτιστος 
ὄλβιος 
Ὀλύμπιος ° 
οὔριος 
παγχρατής 
παγχρατὴς 
χεραυνὸς 

παῖς ἄμβροτος 
πανόπτας 

πατήρ 

πατὴρ φυτουργός 
πυρὶ φλεγόμενος 
σωτήρ 

(γένους μέγας) 
τέχτων 

τελέων τελειότατον 
χράτος 
ὑπειρόχος 
ὕψιστος μακάρων 
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Place 
Athens 





feature 


agora 


omphalos 






































description no. 
πρωτόχαρπον 2.6.2 
χλυτὰν 

θεόκτιστον 2.6.2 
Παλλάδος 

ταῖς ἱεραῖς A. 7.1 
Ἀτθίδα 7.5 
Κεχροπίαν 

ἱερωτάτης 11.1.2 
χώρας 

περιμάχητον 11.3 
Τριτωνίδος 2.6.1 
δάπεδον 

ἄθραυστον 

γαλόφωι πρῶνι 2.6.2 
Τριτωνίδος 

πανδαίδαλον 7.1 
εὐχλέ᾽ 

πολύβατον ὁ. 7.1 
θυόεντ᾽ 

ἄλσος 11.3.4 
θεοδμάτα 5.1 
πόντου θύγατερ 

χθονὸς ἀκίνητον | 5.1 
τέρας 

τηλέφαντον 5.1 
ἄστρον 

ἱεράν 11.3 
δειράδος 10.4 






εἰναλίας 





5 
3 


1149 
fr.33c.2-3 


fr.33c.4 
fr.33c.6 


316 
1240 




















404 Sacred places 
Place feature | description [m [| line | 
xd — [eee "M 5. | fr33d3-10 
floating φορητὰ 5.1 fr.33d.1 
gardens Δίοισι χάποις 10.3.3 922 
ee ee mene χαρποφόροις 10.4 1235 
γυάλοις 
Kynthos Κύ]νθιον παρὰ 3.3 8 
κρημνόν 
lake χλυτᾶι 2.6.2 5 
laurel sae eee eae 10.3.3 919 
olive γλαυκᾶς 2.6.2 6 
Ortygia εὐαγέα πέτραν 3.1 47 
palm ἁβροκόμαν 10.3.3 920 
| Delphi | ................- ἱερὰ μάκαιρα | 2.5 20 
χώρα 
ee e eme μαντεῖον πάγον | 2.6.1 6-7 
TD ἀκρονιφῆ πάγον | 2.6.1 17 
VENE Πυθίοις 10.1.2 536 
τεράμνοις 
μμ... Πύθιον oixov 10.3.2 458 
νυν χρυσέους 10.3.3 909 
θάκους 
eene ese hem γαίας µεσσήρεις | 10.3.3 910 
ἕδρας 
adyton φρυκώεντος 2.4 13 
eee] III 10.4 1256 
altar ἁγίοις βωμοῖσιν | 2.6.1 9-10 
cave πρέπον ἄντρον 2.5 140 
garden κάπων ἀθανάτων | 10.3.1 116 
hearth λιπαρόθρονον 2.3 16-17 
θυμέλαν 
eem e e e teens μεσόμφαλος 10.3.2 462 
Kastalia Κασταλίας 2.1 8 
νάματα 
Mene eem ἀργυροῖς νάµασι | 2.1 23 
πμ... ὕδατι 2.2 7-8 
χαλχοπύλωι 
T εὐδρόσοισι 2.4 42-3 
νασμοῖς 
ο e es εὐύδρου 2.6.1 5 
Mene ea eee δῖναι 10.3.1 148 
eene hh ῥεέθρων 10.4 1256 
μα... | νᾶμα (9.12 | 1130j 





















































Sacred places 405 
Place feature 3l description — | no. line 
Kephissos μέγας πορφύρων | 2.1 24 | 
Korykian Cave Κωρυχέοισιν 2.4 35 
ἄντροις 
Korykian Nymphs 9.1.2 1129 
laurel Πυθίαν 2.3 4 
iubet ρα. χλωρότομον 2.4 10 
ο ος καλλίστας 10.3.1 113 
προπόλευμα 
Ia ida ο. σκιερᾶι 10.4 1246 
εὐφύλλωι 
myrtle ἱερὰν φόβαν 10.3.1 120 
omphalos σκιάεντα 2.2 17 
ο ο. μυχὸν γαίας 2.3 3 
μεσόμφαλον 
ο Aiea tian leds SoS Γᾶς ἱερόν 2.6.2 31 
oracle τροφὸν ἄλσος 2.2 14 
LARA S Rd έως Πυθίαν 2.4 1-2 
ἱερόκτιτον 
Δελφίδα πέτραν 
ο. θεσπιόµαντιν 2.4 3-4 
ἕδραν 
ου... εὐλιβάνους 2.4 23 
ἕδρας 
τοὶ S E AC ἕδος πολυκυθὲς 2.6.2 33 
οι μαντεῖον ἔδραν | 10.3.1 130 
ο ο ο ος μαντεῖον 10.4 1248 
Χθονός 
Ve YA qaa e ρολ μαντείων 10.4 1252 
ζαθέων 
ο ο ο ο. πολυάνορι 10.4 128] 
ξενόεντι θρόνωι 
Parnas(s)os Παρνασσοῦ 2.4 41 
γυάλων 
ο ο ος πτύχας 2.5 23 
μα. θεοστιβέα 2.6.2 22 
δειράδα 
φιλένθεον 
νον, odas ἀστάκτων 10.4 1242 
ὑδάτων 
ο ο συμ- 10.4 1243 
βακχεύουσαν 
Διονύσωι 
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Sacred places 





Place 


feature 


description 





tripod 


κλειτὺν 
διλόφου πέτρας 
δικόρυνβα ἕδραν 
τηλέσκοπον 
δικόρυφον 
χλειτύν 

χρυσέα 
Χλυτόμαντι 
πολυχρύσου 
ἐχθρὸς δράκων 
Γᾶς πελώρωι 
τέραι 

γᾶς πελώριον 
τέρας 
ποικιλόνωτος 
οἰνωπὸς δράχων 
ὑψίπυλον 
ἁμίαντον ναὸν 
μέσον γᾶς 
μέλαθρον 
τρίποδα 
Δελφικοὺς 
ἠχῆσαι τρίποδας 
θεσπίσµασι 
θεοκτήτων 
μαντεῖον 
χρησμωιδὸν 
χορευομένωι 
χρυσέωι 





Dikte | 


| βωμὸν οὐερχῆ 





Eleusis 


plain 





μύχους 


| ἀνθεμώδεις 


παγκοίνοις 
Δηοῦς κόλποις 
λειμῶνα 
εὐανθεῖς 
κόλπους 
ἀνθηρὸν ἔλειον 


δάπεδον 
--- 





Elis 





temple (Dionysos) 


ἁγνὸν 








Helikon | 


] 


βαθύδενδρον 



















































































































Sacred places 407 
Place feature - description no. line 
: νιφοβόλους 1262] 3 | 
πέτρας | 
Lesbos temple (Aphrodite) | ναῦον ἄγνον [4:1 1 EON 
ο... χάριεν ἄλσος 4.1 2-3 
μαλίαν 
temple (Hera) εὔδειλον 44 2 
τέμενος μέγα ; 
ο ον eee βώμοις 44 4 
ἀθανάτων 
Nysa ivy a κισσήρεις ὄχθαι. [912 1 1132 
vine ἀχτὰ 9.1.2 1133 
πολυστάφυλος 
Olympia | Alpheos [| ...............- 10.12 | 535 
Pieria iat we temi Πιερίαν Χλειτάν | 2.5 56 
Serre . | Ταιναρίαν ἀκτὰν | 12.2 13 
Thebes. d eese Ζεάθου πόλιν 5.3 44 
ο. Βακχᾶν 9.1.2 1122 
ματρόπολιν 
Dirke στόμα Δίρχας 10.1.2 556 
dragon σπορᾶι ἀγρίου 9.1.2 1124-5 
Ismenion λέχει Μελίας 5.3 35f. | 
EE er ee χρηστήριον 5.3 40 
Ismenos ὑγρὸν ῥεῖθρον 9.1.2 1123-4 
Kithairon μελάμφυλλα don | 11.3.3 997 
wall ἱερὸν τεῖχος 10.1 2 | 555-6 | 
| Thessaly Olympos τέµενος 2.5 55 
Ὀλύμπιον 
Pelion Πηλιάδας 7.5 9 
χορυφὰς 
πο ----- Σιμουντίδι γᾶι 












Appendix C 


Musical accompaniment to the hymns 


Table C.1: 


The musical instruments referred to in the hymns 








god(s) 
All the Gods. 
Apollo 





Artemis 
Asklepios 
Dionysos 











Erinyes 


Mother of G. 


Pan 
Zeus 


type of hymn 
?hyporchema 
paian 

hymn 

paian 

paian 

paian 

paian 

paian 

paian 

?nome 


?oupingos 
pain 
dithyramb 
dithyramb 


parabomion 





ref. 
11.3.2.326 — 
2.1 

2.3.7 

2.4, 15 
2.6.1, 12-14 
2.6.2, 13-14 
5.3, 36 

6.1, 75 
10.3.3, 882, 905 
10.4, 1237 
11.3.2, 315 
11.3.3, 969 
12.3,4 

73,3 


5.2, 6-10 


7.1,18 

8.3.1, 332 
11.3.1, 120-22 
6.2, 12 

6.5, 5 
L,710 









instrument 
phorminx 
lyre 
phorminx 
lyre 
lotos, kithara 
lotos, kithara 
kalamos 

lyre 

kithara 
kithara 

lyre 

lyre 
krembala 
?syrinx 
tympana, krotala 
aulos 

no phorminx 
kithara 

tympana 

syrinx 

pektis, aulos 


























Appendix D 


Index of Greek Words 


This index contains all occurrences of important Greek words and names in 
the selected hymns, with the exception of the four chapters on the Athenian 
dramatists. We omit a word index of the latter as such exist for the entire 


ceuvre of each major dramatist. 
ἀβρός: ἁβρὸν 2.5, 137; ἄβρως 4.1, 
14 


ἄβροτος: ἀβ[ρόταν] 6.2, 7 
ἀγαθός: ἀγαθὸς 4.5, 9 
ἀγακλέης: ἀγαχλέος 3.2, 48 
ἀγακλυτός: [ἀ]γακλυταῖς 2.6.1, 5; 
ἀγακλυτῶι 6.1, 14; 6.1, 23 
ἄγαλμα: ἄγαλμα 2.4, 6; 2.5, 137; 
ἄγα[λ]μα 6.5, 3; ἄγα(λ)μα 12.5, 
1; ἀγάλματα 12.5, 9 
ἀγανόφρων: ἀγανόφρων 3.3, 12 
ἀγανός: ἀγανὸν 6.1.2, 24 
ἀγαυός: ἀγαυὸν 5.3, 36; ἀγαυά 
6.4, 54 
ἄγγελος: ἄγγελο[ι] 2.2, 101 
ἀγέλη: ἀγέλαις 5.2, 23 
ἀγήρατος: ἀγηράτωι 2.6.2, 46 
ἀγήρως: ἀγήρων 2.5, 120 
ἅγιος: ἁ[γί]οις 2.4, 26; ἁγίοις 2.6.1, 
9 


ἀγκάλη: ἀγ]κάλαις 2.6.2, 10 

ἀγλαΐα: ἀγλαῖαι 7.1, 7 

ἀγλαόκαρπος: ἀγλαοχάρπους 5.1, 
14 

ἀγλαός: ἀγλαᾶς 2.2, 62; ἀγλαός] 
2.6.2, 7; ἀγλαὸν 3.3, 15: ἀγ]λαὸς 


3.3, 20; ἀγλαὸν 7.5, 4 

ἀγνίζω: ἁγνισθεὶς 2.4, 16 

ἁγνός: ἁγνοῖς 2.4, 34; ἄγνον 4.1, 
2; ἁγνῶι 5.1, 34; ἄγνα 4.2, 13; 
ἁγνὸν 12.1, 3 

ἀγορά: ἀγοράν 7.1, 5 

ἄγριος: ἄγριο]ν 2.6.2, 26; ἀγρίων 
4.6, 2; 6.6, 8 

ἀγρότερος: ἀ[γρότερον 5.2, 21; 
ἀγροτέραν 7.2.3, 3 

ἄγυια: ἀγυιαῖς 2.5, 145 

ἄγω: ἄγοντες, 2.2, 103; ἄ[γι]τ᾽ 4.4, 
9; ἆγον 5.1, 12; ἄγων 7.7.1, 12 

ἀγών: ἀγῶνα 2.2, 60 

ἀγωνία: ἀγωνίαι]ς 2.6.2, 6 

ἀγχιτόκος: ἀγχιτόχοις 5.1, 27 

ἁδαμαντοπέδιλος: 
ἁδαμαντοπέδιλοι 5.1, 31 

ἀδυκέω: ἀδικεῖν 12.5, 14 

ἀδύθρους: ἁδύθρου[ς 2.6.1, 13 

ἄδυτον: ἀδύτου 2.4, 19 

ἀείδω: ἀείδομεν 1.1, 9; ἀείσατε 6.1, 
1: ἀείδοι 7.5, 5; ἀείδω 6.5, 2; 
ἀείσατε 6.4, 37; ἀείδω 7.2.2, 1; 
(ἄι)δο]υσι 7.7.2, 6: ἄιδομεν 7.7.2, 
9 
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ἄελλα: ἀε[λλῶν 2.6.2, 8 

ἁήτης: ἄηται 4.1, 10 

ἀθάνατος: ἀθαν[ατ 2.2, 50; 
ἀθανάτων 2.3, 13; ἀθανάτοις 2.4, 
27; ἀθάνατοι 2.4, 33; [ἀθά]νατοι 
2.9, 8; ἀθάνα[το]ν 2.5, 60; 
ἀθάνατ[ο]ν 3.1, 22; ἀθανάτων 4.4, 
4; ἀθάνατοι 6.7, 11; ἀθάναταί 6.7, 
12; ἀθάνατον 7.4, 16; 7.7.1, 4 

Ἀθήνη: Ἀθάναν 5.1, 35; Ἀθάνα 
723,1 

Ἀθῆναι: Ἀθάναις 7.1, 4 

Ἀθηναῖος: Ἀθηναίων 7.5, 4 

ἆθλον: ἄεθλα 4.2, 5 

ἄθραυστος: ἄθραυστον 2.6.1, 9 

ἀθώπευτος: ἀθώπε[υτ] 2.6.1, 22 

Αἴας: Αἴας 7.4, 12 

Αἰγαῖος: Αἰγαῖον 3.1, 49 

αἰγίς: αἰγίς 5.2, 17 

Αἴγλη: Α(θγλαζια} 6.1, 13; Αἰγλη 
6.1.2, 10; Αἴγλα 6.4, 46; 6.4, 53; 
Αἴγλας 6.4, 55; Αἴγλη 7.5, 14 

Αἴγυπτος: Αἰγύπτωι 6.1.2, 24 

Ἄιδης: Aida 7.4, 12 

ἀίδιος: ἀῑδίοις 2.4, 30; ἀῑδίους, 
6.1.2, 29 

αἰὲν εἰμί: αἰὲν ἐόντες 6.7, 11 

αἰθήρ: αἰθὴρ 2.6.2, 8 

αἰθύσσω: αἰθυσσομένων 4.1, 7 

αἴθω: αἰθομένου 2.2, 97; αἴθε[ι 
2.6.1, 10; αἰθομένα 5.2, 10 

Αἰολεύς: Αἰολήιαν 4.4, 6 

αἰόλος: αἰόλοις 2.6.1, 12; αἰόλον 
2.6.1, 20; αἰόλ[οις 2.6.2, 14 

αἰρέω: elfes 2.6.1, 19; ἕλον 3.2, 
936; ἕλοισα 4.1, 13 

αἴρω: ἀραμένη 12.5, 12 

ἀϊστόω: ἁϊστῶσαι 2.2, 97 

dlw: ἀῑὼν 2.2, 8 

ἀκάμας: ἀκάμαντα 6.7, 9; 
ἁκάμαντας 7.4, 5 

ἀκειρεκόμης: ἀχειρεκόμης 7.7.1, 
9; ἀκειρεκόμου 7.7.2, 10; 


Index of Greek Words 


ἀχειρεκόμα{ς} 7.3, 2 
ἀκερσεκόμης: dxepoexóua 5.3, 45 
Ἄκεσις: Ἄκεσιν 7.7.2, 4 
Ἀκεσώ: Axcoo 6.1.2, 8; 7.5, 14 
ἀκίνητος: ἀκίνητον 5.1, 21 
ἄκναμπτος: ἄχναμπτον 2.2, 88 
ἀκοή: ἀχοὰς 6.4, 39 
ἄχος: ἄκος 7.7.2, 5 
ἀκούω: ἀχούσατ᾽ 4.4, 11; ἄκίουσεν 

5.2, 29 
ἄκρον: ἄχρα 4.3, 9 
ἀκρονιφής: ἀχρονιφῆ 2.6.1, 17 
ἀκτή: ἀκτὰν 12.2, 13 
ἀκτίς: Ἀκτὶς 5.3, 1 
ἁλαλαί: dharai 5.2, 13 
ἄλγος: ἀλγέων 7.2.1, 3 
ἀλέκτωρ: ἀλέκτορος 6.6, 12 
ἀλεξίπονος: ἀλεξιπό[ν]ο[ιο] 7.3. 1; 

ἀλεξίπονον 7.5, 10 
ἀλεξίχορος: ἀλεξιχόροισιν 7.7.2, 3 
ἀληθής: ἀλαθέας 5.1, 15 
ἁλίπλους: ἁλιπλόου 12.2, 18 
ἀλιπόρφυρος: ἁλιπόρφυρον 12.2, 

19 


ἀλκή: ἀλχᾶς 12.2, 3 

ἀλκήεις: ἀλκάεσσά 5.2, 17 

ἄλκιμος: ἄλκιμον 2.2, 98 

ἀλκτήρ: [ἀλκτῆρα] 7.5, 7 

ἀλλά: ἀλλ᾽ 2.6.1, 25 

ἀλλότριος: ἀλ]λοτρίαις 3.1, 19 

ἄλοξ: ἄλοχα 12.2, 16 

ἄλοχος: ἄλοχον 5.1, 13; ἀλόχωι 
12.5, 20 

ἅλς: ἁλὸς 2.2, 100 

ἄλσος: ἄλσος 2.2, 14; 4.1, 2 

ἅλωσις: ἅλωσιν, 2.2, 82 

ἁμαξιτός: ἀμαξιτὸν 3.1, 11 

ἀμβρόσιος: ἀμβροσίωι 5.3, 35; 
ἀμβρόσιον 6.1.2, 23 

ἄμβροτος: ἄμβροτον 1.1, 12; 
ἄμ[βροτ᾽ 2.6.1, 17; ἀμβρόταν 
2.6.2, 16; ἀμβρόται 2.6.2, 24; 6.5, 
15; ἀμβρόταν 7.1, 16 


Index of Greek Words 


ἄμε[μπ]τος 7.5, 5 

ἀμηχανία: ἁμαχανίαν 2.2, 10 

ἀμήχανος: ἀμάχανο[ν 2.2, 53; 
ἀμάχανον 5.3, 3 

ἁμίαντος: ἁμίαντον 2.5, 120 

ἅμιλλα: ἅμιλλαν 2.5, 134 

ἁμοιβή: ἀμοιβὰς 2.3, 14; ἀμοι[β]αῖς 
2.4, 27 

ἄμοχθος: [ἄμοχθον 2.5, 36 

ἀμπέχω: ἀμπέχει 2.6.2, 10 

ἁμπνοή: ἀμπνοὰ 6.3, 7 

ἀμφέπω: ἀμφέπετον 7.2.2, 4 

ἀμφιέπω: ἀμφέπο[ισ᾽ 3.3, 4 

Ἀμφικτύων: Ἀμφικτύονας 2.5, 105 

ἀμφίπολος: ἀμφιπόλοις 2.2, 117 

Ἀμφιπρίτη: Ἀμφιτρίτα 12.2, 11 

ἀναβακχιάζω: ἄν... βαχχίαζε 2.5, 
14 

ἀναγείρω: ἀνεγείρατε 7.7.1, 7 

ἀνακίδναμαι: ἀνακίδν[α]ται 2.6.1. 
11 

ἀναλύω: ἀνα[ιλ]ύεν 2.2, 94 

ἀναμείγνυμι: ὀμμεμείχμενον 4.1, 
15 

ἀναμέλπω: ἀναμέλπεται 2.6.1, 14; 
ἀνέμελ]πεν 2.6.2, 19 

ἄναξ: ἄναξ1.1, 27; ἄ]ναχ[τι] 2.5, 
121; ἄ]ναξ 2.5, 152; ὦναξ 2.6.2, 
31; 4.5, 1; ἄνα(κτα) 5.1, 16; ἄνα 
2.6.2, 25; [ἄ]νακτ[α 6.5, 4; ἄναξ 
5.1, 36; 6.6, 1; 6.2, 9; ἄνακτ᾽ 
7.2.3, 2: ἄναξ 7.7.2, 4 

ἀναπάλλομαι: ἀναπαλλόμενοι 
12.2,7 

ἀναπνέω: ἀμπνέων 9.2, 15 

ἀνάπτω: ἀν(ά)πίτ)ε 12.5, 14 

ἄνασσα: ἄνασσαν 2.3, 1; ἄνασσα 
6.2, 25; ἄνασσ᾽ 7.2.1, 1 

ἀνατίθημι: ἀν[α]τιθεὶς 5.3, 39 

ἀνατλάω: ἀνέτλασαν 7.4, 10 

ἀνατρέχω: ὀν]τρ[έχοντες 4.3, 10 

ἄνεμος: [ἀ]νέμους 2.2, 110; ἀνέμων 
9.1, 25 


ἄμεμπτος: 
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ἄνευθε: ἄνευθ’ 3.1, 19 

ἀνέχω: ἂν σχέθον 5.1, 30 

ἀνήμερος: ἀνημέρους 4.6, 7 

ἀνήρ: ἀνδρῶν 2.2, 9; 9.1, 18; 4.4, 
18; 4.6, 6; ἀνδράσι 5.3, 4; ἀνδρῶν 
5.3, 20; 5.1, 2; ἀνδράσι 7.5, 11 

ἀνθεμώδης: [ἀνθεμώ]δεις 2.5, 30 

ἄνθος: ἄν]θεα 3.3, 4; ἄνθεσιν 4.1, 
10 

ἀνθοτρόφος: ἀνθοτρόφον 2.4, 21 

ἄνθρωπος: ἀνθρώποις 4.3, 7; 
ἀνθρώποισιν 5.2, 3; ἀνθρώπο]ις 
5.2, 30; ἀνθρώποις 6.3, 4 

ἀνίστημι: ἀνέστασ᾽ 5.2, 25 

ἀννέφελος: [ἀννέφελος 2.6.2, 7 

ἀνορέα: ἀνορέας 5.3, 45 

ἀντερείδω: ἀν[τ]ερείδων 2.2, 88 

ἀντίαος: ἀντ[ίαον 4.2, 9; ἀντίαον 
4.4, 5 

ἀντλέω: ἀντλεῦμεν 6.6, 14 

ἀντολή: ἀ[ντ]ο[λαῖς] 2.5, 137 

ἄντρον: ἄντροις 2.4, 35; ἄντρον 
2.5, 140; ἄντρων 6.5, 8 

ἄξιος: ἄξιε 12.1, 6 

ἀοιδή: ἀοιδὰ 5.2, 1; ἀοιδαῖς 6.1.2, 
25; ἀοιδᾶν, 7.1, 6; 7.1, 8; ἀοιδαῖς 
7.2.4, 4; ἀοιδαῖς 7.7.2, 3 

ἀοίδιμος: ἀοιδίμων 2.2, 6; ἀοίδιμος 
7.4, 15 

ἅπας: ἅπαν 2.5, 32; [ἅπας] 2.6.2, 18 

ἄπειμι: ἄπιθ 6.2, 15; ἄπειμι 6.2, 19 

ἁπερύκω: ἀπερύχεν 7.5, 20 

ἀπέρχομαι: ἀπελεύσομαι 6.2, 24 

ἀπέχω: ἀ[φ]έξων 2.2, 10 

ἁπήμων: ἁπήμονα 5.3, 8 

ἄπιστος: ἄπιστά 3.1, 45 

ἄπλετος: ἀπ[λέτους 2.6.2, 24 

Ἀπόλλων: Ἀπόλλωνος 2.2, 15; 
Ἀπό[λ]λ[ω]ν 2.2, 91; Ἀπόλλων 
2.3, 7; Ἄπολλον 2.4, 5; Ἀπόλλων 
2.5, 63; Ἄπολλο(ν 3.1, 1; 
Ἄπολλον 3.2, 37; Ἀπόλλων 3.2, 
40; 6.4, 40; Ἄπολλον 6.1.2, 26; 
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Ἀπόλλων 6.4, 56; κὠπόλλων 6.6, 
3; Ἀπόλλω 7.2.3, 2 
ἁπόμνυμι: ἀπώμνυμεν 4.4, 14 
ἀποπνέω: ἀπέπνευσ᾽ 2.6.1, 22 
ἀπόρνυμι: ἀπώρουσαν 5.1, 29 
ἁποψάω: ἀπέψησας 6.6, 17 
ἅπταιστος: ἁπταίστους 2.6.2, 41 
ἁπωθέω: ἀπωσαμένω 7.7.1, 8; 
ἀπωσάμενος 7.7.2, 7 
ἄρα: ἄρας 4.4, 10 
ἄρατος: ἀράταν 4.2, 3 
Ἄραψ: Ἄραψ 2.6.1, 11 
ἀργαίνω: ἀργαίνοντ᾽ 2.5, 126 
ἀργαλέος: ἀργαλέαι 4.3, 11; 
ἀργαλέας 4.4, 12 
ἀργιβρέντας: ἀργιβρένταν 3.3, 9 
ἀργυρότοξος: ἀργυρότ[οξον] 7.5, 1 
ἀρετή: Ἀρετά 7.4, 1 ; ἀρετὰς 7.7.1, 
2 


ἀρήγω: ἄρηξον 4.2, 11 
Ἄρης: Ἄρης 2.6.1, 22; Ἄρης 2.6.2, 
32 


ἀρίπρεπτος: ἀριπρέπτωι 7.5, 15 

Ἀρκακία: Ἀρκαδίας 7.2.4, 1 

ἅρμα: ἅρμα 3.1, 13 

Ἁρμονία: Ἁρμονίας 5.1, 6; 
Ἁρμονίαν 5.2, 27 

ἄρουρα: ἀρού[ραις 2.2, 106 

Ἄρτεμις: Ἄρτεμις 2.4, 38; 2.6.2, 
38; αρτεµι 3.3, 3; Ἄρτεμι 4.6, 3; 
Ἄρτεμις 5.2, 19; Ἄρτεμιν 7.2.3, 4; 
Ἄρτεμι 12.3, 1 

ἀρχαῖος: ἀρχαίαν 5.1, 13 

ἀρχή: ἀρχᾶς 2.6.2, 18: ἀρχὰν 2.6.2, 
46; ἀρχᾶς 5.3, 20; 6.3, 4 

ἄρχομαι: ἄ]ρξατο. 2.2, 50; ἀρχομί 
SR. 

ἄσεπτος: ἀσέπτ[ως 2.6.1, 24 

Ἀσκληπιός: Ἀσχληπιόν, 6.1, 7 etc.; 
Ἀσκλαπιὸν 6.4, 55; Ἀσκλαπιὸν 
6.7, 5; Ἀσκληπιὸν 7.5, 8; 
Ἀσκληπιέ 7.6, 1; 7.6, 5 

ἁσπίς: ἁσπίδ[ 1.1, 13 
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Ἀστερία: Ἀστερίας 3.2, 42 

ἁστερόεις: dotepdev 2.5, 21 

ἁστερωπός: ἀστερωπὸν 6.5, 12 

ἀστιβής: ἀστιβῆ 12.2, 17 

ἄστρον: ἄστρον 5.1, 23; 5.3, 2 

ἄστυ: ἄστη 2.5, 54; [ἄστυ 2.6.2, 35; 
ἄστεος 7.1, 3 

Ἀταρνέος: Ἀταρνέος 7.4, 13 

Ἀτθίς: Ἀθθὶς 2.6.1, 8; Ἀθθίδα 2.6.1, 
15; Ἀτθίδ᾽ 2.6.2, 12; Ἀτθίδα 7.5, 
19 

ἀτμός: ἀτμὸς 2.6.1, 11 

ἀτραπός: ἀτραπὸν 5.3, 5 

Ἀτρείδαι: Ἀτ[ρείδαι 4.2, 3 

αὑδάω: αὐδᾶις 2.4, 16 

αὐδή: αὐδὰν 2.6.2, 13 

αὐγή: αὐγάς 7.4, 14 

αὐλός: αὐλοῖσιν 1.1, 8: αὐλοῖς, 7.1, 
18 

αὐλών: [αὐ]λών, 12.4, 2 

αὔξω: αὔξηι 2.3, 10; αὔξετ᾽ 2.0.2, 
46; αὔξων 6.4, 59; αὐξήσουσι 
7.4, 16; αὔξουσαι 7.4, 18 

αὐτόχθων: αὐτόχθονι 2.5, 127: 
αὐτ[ο]χθόνων 2.6.2, 18 

ἄφαρ: ἄφαρ 2.2, 81 

ἀφωενέομαι: ἀπίκε[σθαι 4.2, 17 

ἁφορμάομαι: ἀπορμάθεν[τες 4.2, 7 

ἄφθιτος: ἄφθιτον 7.7.1, 1 

Ἀφροδίτη: Ἀφροδίται 2.2, 4: 
Ἀφροδίτη 4.5, 3; Ἀφροδίτας 6.3, 5 

Ἀχαιός: Ἀχαιῶν 2.2, 85 

Ἀχιλεύς: Ἀχιλεὺς 7.4, 12 

ἄχος: ἀχέων 4.4, 20 

ἀφευδής: ἀψευδέ’ 2.6.1, 17 

ἄωρος: ἀώρων 7.2.1, 4 

ἄωτος: ἄωτον 2.2, 59 

βαθύδενδρος: βαθύδενδρον 2.6.1, 1 

βαθύς: βαθεῖαν 3.1, 20; [β]αθέο[σ] 
7.7.1, 11 

βαίνω: βέβαχες 1.1, 3 etc.; βάντες 
2.2, 100; Baiv' 2.6.2, 21: βαίνων 
6.5, 7 
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Βακχιαστής: Βακχ[ια]στὰν 2.5, 
144 

Βάκχιος: Β]άκχιε 2.5, 10; 
Βακχίαις 5.2, 21 

Βάκχος: Βάκχ᾽ 2.5, 1; Βάκχου 
2.5, 132; 2.6.2, 19; 2.6.2, 42; 
Βάκχος 7.7.2, 11 

βάλλω: ἔβαλλε 6.2, 11: βάλλεται 
7.1, 16: βάλλεις 7.4, 6 

βάρβαρος: [βάρβαρος] 2.6.1, 23; 
βάρβαρος 2.6.2, 31 

βαρυαλγής: βαρυαλγέα 7.7.1, 8 

βαρύβρομος: βαρύβρομον 2.6.2, 8 

βαρύς: βαρυαν[ 7.7.1, 13 

βασιλεύς: βασίληες 4.2, 4 

βασιληΐς: βασιληΐδος 6.3, 4 

βέβαιος: βεβαίου 7.4, 18 

βέλος: βέλεσιν 2.6.1, 20 

βιατής: βιατάν 2.2, 84 

βίος: βίου 2.2, 117; βίωι 7.4, 2 

Broth: βιοτᾶς 6.3, 2; βιοτῆι 7.5, 18 

βλέφαρον: βλεφάρων 7.6, 3 

βλώσκω: ἔμολες 2.5, 29; μόλετε 
2.6.1, 2; μόλ[ε]τε 2.6.2, 43; 
μόλοις 7.3, 6 

βόειος: βοέωι 12.1, 5 

βολή: βολαῖ]ς. 2.6.1, 24 

βουλή: βουλαῖς 2.4, 8 etc. 

βοῦς: βοῦν 6.6, 15 

βράγχιον: βραγχίοις 12.2, 4 

βρέμω: βρέμων 2.6.1, 12 

βρισάρµατος: βρισαρμάτοις 5.2, 26 

Βρόμιος: Βρόμιος, 2.4, 37; Βρόμι᾽ 
2.5, 3; Βρομίου 5.2, 6; Βρομίωι 
5.2, 21; Βρόμιον 6.7, 3; Βρόμιον 
7.1, 10; βρομίαις 7.2.4, 2 

βρότειος: βροτείωι 7.4, 1; βροτέας 
7.5, 7 

βροτήσιος: βροτησίωι 2.2, 79 

βροτός: βροτὸς 1.1, 23; βροτοῖσιν 
2.2, 53; βροτοῖς 2.5, 35; βροτῶν 
2.5, 119; βροτοὶ 2.5, 9; 5.1, 21: 
βροτῶν 5.3, 48; βροτοῖσ]ιν 6.1, 4; 
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βροτοῖσι 6.3, 1; βροτοῖς 6.4, 57; 
βροτοὶ 7.1, 10; βροτοῖς 7.5, 16; 
βροτὸν 7.7.1, 12 

βρύω: ἔβ]ρύον1.1, 22 

βῶλος: βώλοις 12.4, 11 

βωμός: βωμὸν 2.2 114; 1.1, 10; 2.2, 
βωμοὺς 2.3, 13; βωμοῖσιν 2.6.1, 
10; βῶμοι 4.1, 3; βώμοις 4.4, 3; 
βωμοί 6.6, 5; βωμοὺς 12.5, 7 

γαῖα: γαῖαν 2.2, 109; γ]αίας 2.3, 3; 
Γαῖαν 2.4, 20; [γαῖα]ν 2.6.1, 23; 
γαῖαν 5.3, 19; γαίας 6.2, 22; 
γαίηι 7.7.2, 6 

γαιάοχος: γαιάοχ᾽ 12.2, 3 

Ταλάται: Γαλατᾶν 2.6.1, 22 

γαμετός: γα[μετάν] 5.2, 27 

γαμέω: γαμεῖ 6.4, 44 

γάμος: γάμον 5.1, 6; γάμοις 6.4, 42 

γείνομαι: γείνατο 2.5, 7; ἐγείνατο 
6.1, 4; γείνατο 6.4, 44; γεί]νατο 
7.5, 7; ἐγείνατ᾽ 12.2, 11 

γελάω: γελάσειας 7.2.4, ὃ 

γέλως: γέλωτα 7.7.1, 17 

γενεά: γε[νεὰ] 2.5, 119 

γένειον: γενείωι 6.5, 11 

γενέθλη: γενέθλαν 4.4, 7 

γέννα: γένναις 2.5, 10; γένναν 
2.6.1, 25; 5.1, 33 

γένος: γένει 2.5, 111; γένος 5.1, 2; 
5.3, 90; γένει 7.4, 1; γένη 7.7.1, 6 

γέρας: γέρας 7.4, 18 

γέρων: γέ[ρον]θ᾽ 2.2,113 

γῆ: γᾶν 1.1, 3; Γ[ᾶς 2.6.2, 25; γᾶν 
2.2, 18; γᾶς 2.5, 33; 2.2, 120; 
γ[ᾶν 2.6.2, 10; Γᾶ[ς 2.6.2, 31; 
2.6.2, 26; γᾶν 4.4, 17; Υᾶι 6.1, 6; 
γᾶν 12.2, 12; γᾶς 12.4, 11 

γηθέω: γέγαθι 1.1, 6; γ]άθησε 
2.6.2, 7; γέγαθ᾽ 2.6.2, 16; 
γεγηθότες 7.6, 4; γέγτθεν 7.7.1, 
9 

γηθόσυνος: γηθοσύ[νοις] 7.7.1, 16; 
γτθόσυνοι 7.7.2, 4 
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Υήλοφος: γαλ[όφωι 2.6.2, 12 

γῆρας: γῆρας 2.2, 116 

γίγνομαι: γένεο 4.5, 9; γένετο 6.4, 
46: ἐγένοντο 7.5, 12; γέ[ν]ωνται 
12.5, 21 

γλαυκός: γλαυκᾶς 2.6.2, 5 

γλυκερός: γλυκερὸν 12.5, 13 

γλυκύς: γλυκὺν 2.2, 59: γλυχεῖαν 
6.6, 2 

γλῶττα: γλῶσσα 2.2, 59; γλώσσηι 
7.5, 2; γλῶσσα 7.7.1, 6 

γονεύς: γονέων 7.4, 8 

Ὑόνιμος: γονίμαν 6.4, 53 

γόνος: γόνον 3.1, 52; 7.1, 11 

γουνόομαι: γουνοῦμαι 4.5, 6; 
γουνοῦμαι 4.6, 1 

Υύαλον: γυάλων 2.4, 41 

γυνή: γυναικῶν 7.1, 12; 7.2.3, 4 

δαήμων: δάημον 7.7.1, 4; δ[άημο]ν 
7.7.2, 2 

δαιδοῦχος: δαιδουχεῖ 12.4, 10; 
δαιδοῦχε 12.5, 23 

δαιμόνιον: δαιμονίωι 5.3, 34 

δαίμων: δαιμόνων 1.1, 4; δαίμονα 
6.1, 8 etc.; δαίμονα 7.5, 11; 
δαῖμον 7.5, 16; 7.7.2, 8 

δάις: δαιδ[ 2.5, stanza 6; δάις 5.2, 
11; δαΐδας 12.5, 12 

δαμάλης: δαμάλης 4.5, 1 

δαπάνη: δ]απάναις 12.5, 8 

δάπεδον: δά[πε]δον 2.6.1, 9; 
δαπέδοις 2.4, 34; δάπεδον 12.5, 7 

δάπτω: δάπτει 4.4, 23 

Δαρδανία: Δαρδανίαν 2.2, 90 

δάφνη: δ]άφναν 2.3, 4; δάφναν 2.4, 
10; δάφνας 2.6.2, 23; [δάφνας] 
7.5, 3 

δέδοικα: δέδο[]κα 3.1, 45 

δείκνυμι: δε[ξαι] 2.5, 109 

δειράς: δειράδα 2.6.2, 22 

Δελφίς: Δελφίδ᾽ 2.4, 2; Δελφίσι 
2.5, 22; Δελφίσιν 2.6.1, 5 

δελφίς: δελφῖνες 12.2, 9 
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Δελφοί: Δελφῶν 2.2, 16; 2.2, 63: 
[Δελφῶ]ν 2.5, 20; Δελφὸν 2.6.1, 
6; Δελφῶν 2.6.2, 40 

δέμας: δέμαϊ 2.2, 80; δέμας 2.4, 43; 
2.5, 21; 3.2, 42; 3.3, 14; 6.5, 9 

δέξιος: δεξίηι 6.6, 4 

δέσποινα: δέσποιν᾽ 4.6, 3 

δεσπότις: δεσπότι 2.6.2, 37 

δεῦρο: δεῦρύ 4.1, 1; δεῦτε 4.3, 1; 
δεῦρ᾽ 6.2, 2; δεῦτε 6.6, 11; δεῦτ’ 
T1 

δεύτερος: δεύτερον 7.1, 8 

δέχεσθαι: δέχεσθε 2.5, 144 

δέχομαι: δέξαι 2.2, 5; δεξάµενος 
2.6.2, 16; δέξασθε 3.2, 45; 
δέχεσθαι 4.5, 11; δέξαισθε. 6.6, 
13 

Δήλιος: Δάλι’ 3.2, 37; Δήλιον 7.5, 
1 


Δῆλος: Δᾶλον 3.2, 40; 5.1, 22; 
Δήλωι 7.2.3, 1; Δάλου 12.4, 2 

Δημήτηρ: Δήμητερ 7.2.2, 2 

δῆμος: δᾶμον 4.4, 20 

δηριάζω: δηρι]αζόμενον 2.2, 119 

διαδίδωμι: δ]ιέδωκ[ 3.1, 21 

διαλέγομαι: διελέξατο 4.4, 21 

διαπέρθω: διέπερσεν 2.2, 104 

διαπέτοµαι: διαπέπ[τ]α[νται 5.2, 4 

διαρρήγνυμι: διέρ{ρ}ησσε 6.2, 13 

διδάσκω: ἐδίδαξε 7.5, 9 

δίδυμοι: δίδυμοι 3.3, 15 

δίδωμι: δίδου δ᾽ 2.3, 14; διδοὺς 
2.4, 46; διδόμεν 3.1, 17; δῶχεν 
3.2, 41; δώιης 6.1.2, 22; δὸς 6.1, 
22; δόμεν 6.4, 42; δίδου 7.5, 17; 
δοίης 12.5, 19 

διέπω: δι]ῆπε 1.1, 24 

διθύραμβος: Διθύραμβε 2.5, 1; 
διθυράµβων 5.2, 2 

δίκη: Aixa 1.1, 23 

δικόρυφος: δικόρυνβα 2.6.1, 4; 
δικόρυφον 2.6.2, 2 

Δίκτη: Δίκταν 1.1, 5 
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δίνη: δίνηισι 4.6, 5; δῖναι 12.4, ἃ 

Διόνυσος: Διόνυσ[ον 2.5, 145; 
Ζόννυσσον 4.4, 9; Διωνύσου 5.1, 
5; Δεόνυσε 4.5, 11; Διόνυσί 5.2, 
31; Διόνυσε 12.1, 1 

Διόσκουροι: Atooxotipouc 6.7, 6 

δισσοί: [δισσ]ούς 6.7, 6; [δισσὰ]ς 
12.5, 12 

δόκιμος: δόχιµον 6.1.1, 23; 
δοκίμους 6.1.2, 19 

δόλιος: δόλιοί 12.2, 18 

δόμος: δόμοις 6.4, 49; δόμον 7.4, 
12 

δορίστεπτος: δορίσίτεπτον 2.6.2, 
44 

δράκων: δράκων 2.6.1, 20; 
δρακόντων. 5.2, 18 

δρέπω: δρέπηι 3.3, 5 

δρόμος: [δρ]ομους 2.6.2, 8 

δύη: δύης 7.5, 8 

δύναμαι: ἐδύναντο 4.2, ὃ 

δύναμις: δύναμιν 7.4, 11 

δυνατός: δυνατόν 2.2, 52 

δῶμα: δώμασιν 2.6.2, 41 

δωρέομαι: δωροῦντ[αι] 2.4, 33 

δώρημα: δώρημα 6.4, 57 

δωτήρ: δωτῆρ᾽ 6.4, 57 

δώτωρ: δῶτορ 7.7.2, 1 

ἕαρ: ἔαρ 7.1, 15 

ἑαρίδροπος: ἐαριδρόπων 7.1, 6 

ἐγερσιβόης: ἐγερσιβόαν 7.3, 2 

ἐγκυκλέω: Ὑκυκλοῦ[νται 2.5, 124 

ἐγκύμων: ἐγχῦμον 12.2, 3 

ἔγχος: ἔγχος 5.2, 17 

ἐγχώριος: ἐγχώριαι 3.3, 19 

ἔδος: ἕδος 2.6.2, 32 

ἔδρα: ἕδραν 2.4, 3; ἕδρας 2.4, 23 

ἕδρανον: ἕδραν’ 2.6.1, 4 

ἐγείρω: ἐγε[ίρ]ων. 2.2, 108; Ἔγρεο 
7.6, 1 

ἐθέλω: ἐθέλο[ισα 3.1, 43; ἐθέλευσ᾽ 
12.5, 14 

ἔθνος: ἔθ[ν]ος 2.2, 64; 
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[ἔθνος] 2.5, 32 

Εἰλείθυια: Ἐ]λείθυιά 3.3, 17 

εἶμι: ἴθι 2.5, 11 etc.; "Iv 2.6.2, 1; 
ἰόντες 3.1, 12; 3.3, 15; εἶσιν 5.2, 
19 

Εἰρήνη: Εἰρήνα 1.1, 25 


΄Έκατος: ἕ[κα]τον 2.6.2, 4; 


Ἕκ]ατον 6.1, 2; ἕκατον 7.5, 5 
ἐκγίγνομαι: ἐξεγένοντο 6.1, 10 
ἐκηβόλος: ἑ[καβόλος 2.2, 79; 

ἐκαβόλον: 2.2, 111; Ἑ]καβόλος 

2.5, 107, ; ἑκαβόλε 5.3, 38 
ἐκτελέω: ἐκτελέσαι 2.5, 105; 

ἐκτελέσσαντες 4.2, 4 
ἐλαία: ἐλαίας 2.6.2, 6 
ἐλάϊνος: ἐλαίνεον 7.5, ὃ 
ἐλαύνω: ἐλαύνεις 5.3, 6 
ἐλαφηβόλος: ἐλαφηβόλε 4.6, 1; 

ἐλαφηβόλον 7.2.3, 3 
ἐλαφρός: ἐλάφρ᾽ 12.2, 7 
ἐλεφάντινος: ἐλεφαντί[ναν 2.5, 126 


Ἑλένη: [Ἑλλέναι 2.2, 95 
Ἐλευσίς: [Ἐλε]υσῖνος 2.5, 30 


ἑλικάμπυξι ἑλυκάμπυχα 7.1, 19 
ἑλοςτός: ἑλυκτὰν 2.6.1, 21 


Ἑλικών: Ἑλικῶνα 2.6.1, 1 
ἨἘλιυκωνιάδες: Ἑλικωνιάδων 3.1, 


19 


Ἐλικωνίδες: [Ελι]κωνίδ[ας] 2.6.2, 


3 


Ἑλλάς: Ἑλλάδος 2.5, 32; 2.5, 113; 


[Ελ]λάδ’ 2.5, 149; Ἑλλάδι 5.2, 
25; 7.4, 4 


Ἕλλην: Ἑλλάνων 6.7, 13; 


Ἑλλλη[σιν 7.5, 12 
ἐμβαίνω: ἔ]μβαις 4.4, 23 
ἐμβάλλω: ἐμβα[λ 2.2, 77 
ἐμπρέπω: ἐμπρέπων 6.5, 11 
ἐναίρω: Hvape 2.2, 114 
ἔναλος: ἔναλα 12.2, 9 
ἐναργής: ἐναργῆ 6.4, 60; ἐναργέα 
7.1, 13 
ἐνάρχω: ἐνάρξομαι 7.3, 2 
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ἐνέπω: ἐνέπουσ᾽ 6.4, 39 
ἔνθα: ἐνθα 1.1, 12; ἔνθ᾽] 2.5, 32 
ἔνθεος: ἐνθέοις 2.5, 28; ἔνθεον 6.5, 
6 
ἐνιαυτός: ἐνιαυτὸν].1, 5 
ἐνναέτης: ἐ]νναέταις 2.5, 33; 
ἐνναέτα[ι] 6.4, 38 
ἐννέα: ἐννέ[α 3.3, 2 
ἔνοικος: ἔνοικος 2.6.2, 20 
ἔντροφος: ἔντροφος 7.4, 14 
Ἐνυάλιος: Ἐνυαλίου 5.2, 16 
ἐξαβρύνω: ἐξαβρύνων 2.4, 43 
ἐξαίρετος: ἐξαίρετό[ν 5.2, 23; 
ἐξαίρετον 5.3, 42 
ἐξάρχω: ἐξάρ[χεις 12.4, 6 
ἐξυκνέομαι: ἐξίκετ᾽ 2.2, 110 
ἔξοχα: ἔξοχα 12.5, 19 
ἐπάγω: ἐπάγοισιν 7.1, 15 
ἐπακούω: ἐπακούειν 4.5, 8; 
ἐπάκουε 7.6, 3 
ἐπενθρώισκω: ἐ[πεν]θορόντα 2.2, 
115 
ἐπέρχομαι: ἐπερχόμ[εν]ος 7.5, 19 
ἐπεύχομαι: ἐ]πεύχο[μαι] 3.1, 15 
ἐπιβαίνω: ἐπ[έβα 2.6.2, 11; ἐπέβα 
5.1, 27; ἐπέβας 6.4, 50 
ἐπιγιγνώσκω: ἐπέγνω 2.6.2, 17 
Ἐπιδαύριος: Ἐπιδαύριοι 7.7.2, 3 
Ἐπίδαυρος: Ἐπιδαύρου. 6.4, 38: 
Ἐπίδαυρον 6.4, 43; κἠπίδαυρον 
6.6, 2; Ἐπιδαύρου 6.7, 12 
ἐπιδείκνυμι: ἐπιδευενυμένου 5.1, 8 
ἐπίδορπα: τἀπίδορπα 6.6, 13 
ἐπιέννυμι: ἐπιέμμεναι 4.4, 17 
ἐπικαλέω: ἐπεκλήθη. 6.4, 47 
ἐπίκλησις: ἐπίκλησιν 6.4, 55 
ἐπίκρανον: ἐπικράνοις 5.1, 30 
ἐπινίσομαι: ἐπινίσεται 9.6.1, 6: 
ἐπινίσεο 6.1, 19; ἐπινείσεο 6.1.2, 
15 
ἐπιπέμπω: ἐπιπέμποις 6.4, 60 
ἐπίσκοτος: ἐπίσχοτον 5.3, 5 
ἐπιστρέφομαι: ἐπιστρέφεαι 4.5, 4 
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ἐπιτάρροθος: [ἐπ]πάρροθον 7.3, 5; 
ἐπιτάρροθον 7.5, 7 

ἐπιτρέπω: ἐπέτρεψας 5.3, 46 

ἐποιχνέω: ἐποιχνεῖς 2.4, 11 

ἐπονομάζω: κἀπωνύμασσαν 4.4, 5 

ἐπόπτης: ἐπ[όπ]ταις 2.5, 33 

ἔπος: ἐπέων 5.2, 24 

ἑπτάτονος: ἑπτάτονον 2.3, 8 

ἐπώνυμος: ἐπώνυμον 6.4, 47 

ἔραμαι: ἔρα[ται] 2.2, 58; ἐράσσατο 

ἐρατογλέφαρος: ἐρατογ[λέφαρον 
2.6.2, 26 

ἐρατός: ἐραταὶ 7.1, 16; ἐραταῖς 
12.5, 20 


Ἐρατώ: Ἐρατὼ 6.4, 44 


ἐράω: Ἐρατὼ 6.4, 41 

ἔργον: ἔργοις 7.4, 10; 7.4, 15 
ἔρεισμα: ἔρίε)ισμα 6.5, 18 
ἐρευνάω: ἐρευνᾶι 3.1, 20 


Ἐριβόης: Ἐριβόαν 7.1, 10 


ἐρίβρομος: ἐ[ρι]βρόμου 2.6.1, 2 
ἐρίγδουπος: ἐρίγδουποι 5.2, 12 
ἐριθαλής: ἐριθα[λῆ] 2.6.2, 6 
ἐριχυδής: ἐρικυδέα 3.2, 39 


Ἐρινύς: Ἐθρίννυ]ς 4.4, 14 


ἐρίτιμος: ἐριτίμους 2.3, 13 

ἐρίζω: ἔριξε 2.2, 87 

ἐρκεῖος: ἑρκεῖον 2.2, 114 

ἔρκος: ἔρχος 2.2, 85; ἑρχε[ 3.3, 20; 
ἔρχεσιν 6.3, 5 

ἔρνος: ἔρνος 2.6.2, 26; ἔρνεσί 3.1, 
6; ἔρνος 5.1, 19; 7.5, 4; 7.7.1, 10 

ἕρπω: ἕρπε 1.1, 5 ; εἷρπε 5.2, 1; 

ἔρχομαι: ἦλθον 2.2, 9; [ἦ]λθον 2.2, 
100; ἔρ[χεται 3.3, 5; ἔρχεσθ’ 4.3, 
6; ἔλθοις 4.5, 7; ἔλθετ' 6.2, 2; 
ἦλθε 6.2, 5; ἥλυθ᾽ 6.4, 39; 
ἔρχεται 6.5, 13; ἦλθον 7.4, 12; 
ἐλθεῖν 12.1, 1 

ἔρως: Ἔρως 4.5, 1; owt’ 4.5, 10 

ἐς ἀεί: ἐς ἀεὶ 2.5, 60: ἐς aifel] 7.5, 
17 
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ἐσθλός: ἐσθλὰ 12.5, 16 

ἑσχαθοράω: ἐσχατορᾶις 4.6, 6 

ἐσμός: ἐσμὸς 2.6.1, 15; 2.6.2, 19 

ἐσοράω: ἐ[ι]σιδὼν 6.2, 9 

gotta: Ἑστίαν 2.3, 2; Ἑστία 2.3, 
14; ἐστίην 6.6, 10 

ἐταῖρος: ἐταίρων 4.4, 16 

ἔτειος: ἐτείοις 2.5, 110 

ἕτης: ἔταις 2.2, 10 

ἐτοῖμος: ἔτοιμον 6.6, 14 

εὖ: €0 7.2.2, 4 

εὐαγής: εὐαγέα 3.1, 47; εὀαγεῖ 6.1, 
15 

εὐαίων: εὐαίωνι 2.5, 13 etc. 

εὐανθής: εὐανθέος 3.1, 5 

εὐαυγής: εὀαγεῖ 6.1.1, 24; εὐαυγεῖ 
6.1.2, 11; 6.1.2, 19 

Εὔβοια: EUfo] 2.5, 16; Εὔβοιαν 
3.2, 35 

εὔβουλος: εὔβουλον 5.1, 9 

εὐδαίμων: εὐδαίμον’ 5.1, 33; 
εὐδαίμων 6.3, 11 

εὐδείελος: εὔδειλον 4.4, 2 

εὔδιος: εὔδ[ι]ον 7.7.1, 12 

εὔδοξος: εὔδοξο[ν 5.2, 30 

εὔδροσος: εὐδρόσοισι 2.4, 42 

εὐερκής: οὐερκῆ].1, 10 

εὔζυγος: εὐσδ΄ύγ]ων 4.3, 9 

εὔθροος: εὐθρόου 6.5, 5 

εὐθύς: εὐ[θὺς] 6.5, 5 

εὔιος: ε[ὔιε 2.5, 2; εὐίαις 2.5, 6 

εὐκλεής: εὐχλέα 2.5, 61; εὐχλεεῖς 
6.7, 7; εὐκλέ” 7.1, 5 

εὐλίβανος: ὐλιβάνους 2.4, 23 

εὐλύρας: εὐλύραν 2.6.2, 4 

εὐμενής: εὐμε]νεῖς 2.6.2, 43; 
εὐμενεῖ 3.2, 45; εὐμενὴς 4.5, 6; 
εὐμ[εν]εῖς 6.7, 8; εὐμενεῖ 6.7, 15 

εὐμηχανία: εὐμαχανίαν 3.1, 17 

εὐνή: ε[ὐν]ῶν 2.6.2, 30 

evvouia: εὐνομίαι 6.7, 13 

εὔνους: εὐνόω]ι 4.9. 3; εὔνοον 4.4, 
9 
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εὔοδμος: εὔοδμον 7.1, 15 
Εὐοῖ: Εὐοῖ 2.5, 5 etc. 
εὐόμφαλος: εὐο]μφάλ[οις 5.2 4 
εὔπεπλος: εὐπέπλωι 3.1, 15 
εὐπλόκαμος: εὐπλόχαμον 2.4, 22 
εὔποχος: εὔποχ᾽ 1.1, 28 
εὔπονος: εὐπόνοις 2.4, 38 
εὐπρόσωπος: εὐπρόσωπος 6.5, 10 
Εὔριπος: Εὐρίπου 5.3, 49 
εὑρίσκω: εὑ]ρέμεν 2.2, 53 
εὑρυβίας: εὐρυβίαν 2.2, 103; 
εὐρυβίαν 5.3, 41 
εὑρυφαρέτρης: [ε]ὐρυφαρέτραν 2.2, 
111 
εὑρύς: εὐρὺν 2.2, 60; εὐρὺν] 2.2, 
96; εὐρύν 2.2, 120; εὕρηαν 4.3, 5; 
εὐρείας 5.1, 20 
εὑρύχορος: εὐρύχορον 6.1, 20 
ἑύς: ἐάω(ν) 7.7.2, 1 
εὐσεβής: εὐσεβῆ 2.4, 14 
εὗσκιος: εὐσκίων 6.5, 8 
εὐτοκία: εὐτοχίην 7.7.2, 8 
εὔυδρος: εὐύδρου 2.6.1. 5 
εὐφαρέτρης: εὐφαρέτραν 7.5, 1 
εὔφημος: εὐφήμωι 7.5, 2 
εὔφθογγος: εὐφθόγγου 2.4, 15 
εὔφρων: εὔφρον᾽ 2.2, 115; εὔφρων 
2.5, 12 etc.; εὔφροσι 6.1.2, 25; 
εὔφροσι 7.2.4, 4; εὔφρονι 7.5, 2 
εὐώλενος: εὐώλ[ενοι,] 2.6.1, 2 
εὐῶπις: εὐῶπις 6.1.1, 13; εὐῶπις 
6.1.2, 10 
εὐχή: εὐχα[ῆσι 2.6.1, 8; εὐχῶν 7.6, 
3 
εὔχομαι: εὔξατο 2.2, 64; 
[εὐχομέναι 4.2, 1; εὐχόμενον 5.2, 
26 
εὐχόρευτος: εὐχόρευτος 6.5, 10 
εὐχωλή: εὐχωλῆς 4.5, 8 
ἐφέπω: ἐφέπεις 2.4, 31; ἐφέποις 
2.4, 47; ἐφέπων 2.6.1, 7 
ἐφίμερος: ἐφίμερον 12.3, 1 
ἐφοράω: ἐπόψατο 5.1, 33 
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ἐχθρός: ἐχθρὸς 2.6.1, 19 

ἔχω: ἔσχετ[ε 2.2, 57; ἔχ[ον]τ[ας] 
2.3, 16; ἔχεις 2.4, 24; ἔχει 2.4, 
39; ἔχων 2.4, 30; ἔχεις 2.6.2, 21; 
ἔσχε 2.6.2, 27; ἔσχεν 2.6.2, 8; 
ἔσχον 3.2, 39; σκέθοντες 4.4, 10; 
ἔχει 7.2.3, 4; 1 ἔχων 7.7.1, 10 

"Ecc: Adc 1.1, 20 

ζάθεος: ζαθέωι 2.2, 5; ζαθέωι 2.5, 
139; ζαθέας 6.4, 38 

ζάκοτος: ζακότωι 5.3, 18 

ζακρυόεις: ζαχρυόεντος 4.3, ἃ 

ζάλη: ζάλαι 2.6.2, 33 

ζαμενής: ζαμενὲς 2.6.2, 9 

ζεύγνυμι: ζεύξαισ᾽ 5.2, 20 

ζεῦγος: [ζεύγει] 2.5, 138 

Ζεύς: Διός 2.2, 1; Ζεὺς 2.2, 94; 
Ζηνὸς 2.4, 18; 2.4, 7; Ζη[νὶ] 2.5, 
7; Διὸ]ς 2.6.1, 1; [Διὸς 2.6.1, 16; 
Δι[ὸς 2.6.2, 17; Διὸς 3.1, 43: 
Ζῆνα 3.3, 10; AV 4.2, 9; Δ[ίος] 
4.3, 2; Δία 4.4, 5; Διὸς 4.6, 2: 
5.1, 13; Δ[ὸ]ς 5.2, 29; Διὸς 5.2, 
T; 5.3, 7; Ζεὺς 6.2, 9; Διὸς 6.4, 
94; Ζεὺς 6.4, 41; Διὸς 6.7, 2; 
Διόθεν 7.1, 7; Διός 7.2.2, 3; 7.4, 
18; 7.4, 9; Ζηνὸς 7.5, 1; Ζεὺς 
12.4, 10; Afxó]c 12.5, 23 

Ζῆθος: Ζεάθου 5.3, 44 

ζηλωτός: ζηλωτὸς 7.4, 4 

ζῶιον: ζώι 1.1, 24 

ζωοφόρος: ζωοφόρον 7.7.2, 11 

ἡδύς: [ἀ]δεῖαν 2.6.2, 14 

ἡγεμῶν: ἡγ[εμ]ον[ῆα] 7.5, 6 

ἡγέομαι: ἁγώμενος 1.1.4 

Ἠλεῖος: Ἀλείων 12.1, 2 

ἥλιος: ἀελίου 3.3, 14; 5.3, 1; 6.1, 
22; Ἠέλιόν 6.7, 9; ἀελίου 7.4, 14 

Ἡλιοφεγγής: ἁλιοφεγγέσιν 2.5, 136 

ἡμέρα: ἁμέραι 5.3, ἃ 

ἥμισυς: ἥμισυ 6.2, 21 

ἥν: [Ἦν] 2.6.1, 8 

Ἠπιόνη: Ἠπιόνας 6.1, 14; 
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Ἠπιόνης 7.5, 14 

ἥπιος: ἠπίας 6.6, 18; ἤπιον 7.5, 11 

ἠπιόφρων: ἠπιόφρων 7.6, 2; 7.6, 5 

Ἠπιώ: κἠπιώ 6.6, 6 

“Hea: “Hoa 2.2, 88; “How 4.2, 2; 
“Hea 4.4, 1 

Ἠρακλῆς: Ἡρακλέος 5.1, 4; 
Ἠρακλέης 7.4, 9 

ἠρινός: ἠρινα[ῖς 2.5, 3; ἠρίνοισιν 

ἥρως: ἥρωϊ[ 3.1, 9; ἥρω 12.1, 1 

ἥτωρ: ἥτορι 2.2, 12 

΄Ἡφαιστος: Ἄφαιστος 2.6.1, 10 

ἠχέω: ἀχεῖ 7.1, 18 

ἠχώ: ἀχ[ώ] 2.6.2, 15; ἀχὼ 6.5, 13 

θάλαμος: θαλάμου 7.1, 14 

θάλαττα: θάλασσαν 4.3, 5; 
θάλασσα 6.5, 16 

θαλία: θαλιᾶν 2.2, 14; θαλίαισι 4.1, 
15 

θαλιάζω: θαλιάζοντας 2.3, 9 

θάλλω: θάλλ[ουσαν 2.6.2, 47; 
τέθαλεν 4.1, 9; τέθαλε 6.3, 9; 
θ[άλλειν] 7.5, 17 

θάλος: θάλος 2.6.1, 25; 6.1.2, 23; 
7.7.1, 1 

θάμα: θαμά 3.1, 49; 3.3, 5 

θαμινά: θαμινὰ 2.2, 16 

θάνατος: θανάτω 4.3, 7; θανάτων 
7.2.1, 4 

θεά: θεὰν 2.4, 22; θεαὶ 2.5, 124; 
θεά 2.6.2, 36; θεαί 6.2, 1; 6.6, 11; 
6.7, 12; θεᾶν 12.2, 10: θεά 12.5, 1 

θείνω: ἔπεφνες 2.6.2, 27 

θεμέλιος: θεμελίους 2.6.2, 24 

θέμις: θέμιν 2.4, 14; Θέμιν 2.4, 22; 
5.1, 9 

θέμιτος: θεμίτ[ων 5.3, 41 

θεόδμητος: θεοδμάτα 5.1, 18 

θεόκτητος: θεοκτήτων 2.4, 9 

θεόκτιστος: θεόχτιστον 2.6.2, 34 

θεός: θεοῖσι 2.2, 51; θεῶν 2.2, 61; 
θεός 2.2, 80; θεῶν 2.2, 94; θ]εός 
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2.2, 112; θεοὺς 2.3, 10; θ[εὸς] 
2.5, 106; θεῶν 2.5, 111; θεῶι 2.5, 
140; Θεὸ]ς 2.6.2, 11; θέον 4.4, 6; 
θεῶν 6.2, 4; θεόθεν 6.3, 6; θεὸν 
6.4, 37; θεῶν 6.5, 14; θεοὶ 6.6, 
10; 6.7, 11; 7.1, 2; θεόν 7.1, 9; 
θεοῦ 7.3, 1; θεῶν 12.2, 1 
θεοστιβής: θεοστιβ[έα 2.6.2, 21 
θεραπεία: θεραπείαις 7.7.2, 10 
θεράπων: θεράποντα 3.2, 45 
θέρος: θέρος 5.3, 18; 
θεσπιόμαντις: θεσπιόµαντιν 2.4, 3 
θέσπισμα: θεσπίσµασι 2.3, 6 
Θέτις: Θέτιος 2.2, 94 
Θετταλία: Θεσ[σαλίας] 2.5, 54 
Θῆβαι: Θήβαις 2.5, 6; Θήβαν 5.1, 
3; Θ[ήβαις 5.2, 26; Θήβαις 5.3, 9 
θήρ: θήρ 2.6.1, 21; θῆρα 2.6.2, 29; 
θηρῶν 4.6, 3; 5.2, 22; θῆρες 12.2, 
5 


θήραμα: θήραμα 7.4, 2 

θηρεύω: θηρεύομεν 6.3, 5 

θιγγάνω: θιγοῦσ᾽ 2.6.2, 6 

θνήισκω: θάνοντες 4.4, 17; θανεῖν 
74,4 

θνητός: θνατοῖς 2.6.1, 18; θνητοῖσι 
712,5 

Bods: θοάς 5.3, 7 

θοός: θο]ῶι 2.2. 18 

θρασύς: θρασεῖ 2.2, 86 

θρασυκάρδιος: θρασυκαρδίων 4.6, 


θρέμμα: θρέμματα 12.2, 9 

θρόνος: 0póov 5.3, 36 

θρώισκω: θόρ᾽ 1.1, 27 etc.; 
θρώισκοντ[ες 4.3, 9 

θυγάτηρ: θύγατερ 2.3, 11; 
θύγατρες 2.6.1, 2; θυγατρὶ 3.1, 
15; θυγάτηρ 3.1, 44; 3.3, 18; 
θύγατερ 5.1, 20; θυγατέρα 6.4, 
44; θύγατρες 7.4, 17 

θυίω: θυίοισ᾽ 5.1, 27 

θυμέλη: θυμέλαν 2.3, 17 
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θυμυάω: τεθυμιάμενοι 4.1, 3 

θυμός: θύμωι 4.3, 3; θῦμον 4.4, 10; 
4.4, 22; θυμῶι 7.5, 2 

θυόεις: θυόεντ᾽ 7.1, 3 

θύρα: θύρας 12.5, 5 

θυρσοπλήξ: θυρσοπλὴ(ξ 2.6.2, 19 

θυσία: θυσίαν 2.5, 112; θυσίαν 2.5, 
133; θυσί[α(ι) 3.3, 6 

θύω: θύεται 2.2, 62; θύω 6.6, 13; 
θύων 12.1, 5 

θυώδης: θυώδει 6.4, 52 

Θυώνη: Θυώνα 2.5, 7; Θυώνας 4.2, 
10 

Ἴακχος: Ἴα]κχον 2.5, 34 

ἰάομαι: ἰώμενος 7.7.1, 14 


‘aod: Ἰασώ 6.1, 11; χἰησὼ 6.6, 6; 


Ἰασὼ 7.5, 14 

ἰατήρ: ἰητῆρες 6.6, 8 

ἵατρα: ἴητρα 6.6, 16 

ἰάχω: ἴαχεν 2.6.2, 15 

ἵδρυμα: ἵδρυμα 7.7.2, 2 

ié: — i£ 2.4, 4 etc.; 2.5, 5 etc.; 6.4, 
37; 7.5, 2; 7.6, 6 

ἱεροκαλλίνικος: ἱεροκαλλίνιχοι 
6.7, 14 

ἱερόκτιτος: ἱερόχτιτον 2.4, 1 

ἱερονίκης: ἱερονίκαισιν 2.6.2, 42 

ἱερός: [Περὰν 2.3, 1; ἱερῶν 2.3, 1; 
ἱεραῖς 2.5, 4; ἱερὰ 2.5, 20; ἱερῶι 
2.5, 111; ἱἹερὸς 2.6.2, 19; ἱερόν 
2.6.2, 31; Ὦρ᾽ 4.2, 17; ἱερὸν 5.1, 
2; ἱροῖς] 5.2, 4; ἱεραῖς 7.1, 4: 
ἱεροῖ[σιν] 7.7.1, 17; ἱε[ροὺ]ς 12.5, 


8 
ἴζω: ἵζων 2.2, 93 
t: (1) 2.2, 121: th 24, 4 etc; 
6.1, 7 etc.; 6.5, 19; 7.5, 6; 7.6, 6 
itos: ἰήϊε 3.2, 37 
ἵημι: (elc 2.6.1, 22; ἵεσαν 3.3, 16 
Uo: ife 2.2, 121 
imeteta: ἱκετείαις 2.5, 114 
ζκετεύω: ἱκετεύω 5.3, ἃ 
Ὀενέομαι: ἰχοῦ 2.5, 3 
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ive: ἱκτῆρα 7.5, 3 

Όκω: i€éuev 2.2, 116 

ἱλάσκομαι: ἱλάσχονται 7.6, 4 

ἴλεως: ἵλαος 6.1, 19; ἴλεωι 6.6, 11 

ἱλήκω: ἱ]λήχοις 12.5, 10; ἱλήχοις 
12.5, 19 

Anus: [Ἴλα[θ]ι 12.5, 17; ἵλαθι 12.5, 
22; ἵζλλατο 12.5, 24 

Ἴλιον: Ἰλίου 2.2, 81; 2.2, 104; 
Ἴλιον 4.2, 6 

ἱμερόεις: ἱμε[ρόεντα 4.2, 10; 
ἱμεροέστατον 5.1, 19; ἱμεροέντων 
6.4, 50 

ives: ἶνιν 6.4, 53 

ió: tò 2.5, 5 etc. 

ἰόδετος: ἰοδέτων 7.1, 6 

ἴον: ἴων 7.1, 17 

ἰός: ἰοῖς 2.6.2, 27 

ἱππόβοτος: ἱππόβοτος 4.1, 9 

ἵππος: ἵππους 2.2, 107; ἵπποις 5.1, 
10; ἵππων 4.3, 6; ἵπποις 3.1, 12 

ἱπποσόας: ἱπποσόα 5.3, 7 

ἰσαθάνατος: ἰσαθάνατον 7.4, 7 

Ἰσμηνός: Ἰσμηνὸν 5.1, 1; 
Ἰσμηνο[ο] 12.4, 4 

ἰσοδαίμων: ἰσοδαίμονος 6.3, 4 

ἴσος: ἴσον 2.5, 137 

ἵστημι: στάντες 1.1, 9; ἔστας 2.5, 
23; στῆσαι 2.5, 139; ἵσταντι 5.2, 
8 


ἰσχύς: ἰσχύν 5.3, 4 

ἴφθιμος: ἴφθ]ιμοι 4.3, 2 

to: i 1.1, 1: 2.6.1, 25; 7.7.2, 11 

Καδμεῖος: Καδμεῖᾶν 7.1, 12 

Κάδμος: Κάδμου 2.5, 15; Κάδμον 
5.1, 2; 5.2, 28; Κάδμου 5.3, 44 

καθέζομαι: καθεζόμενον 3.3, 10 

καθίζω: κά[τε]σσαν 4.4, 3 

καθοράω: κατιδὼν 6.4, 48 

κακοεργής: χακοεργέσι 12.5, 15 

κακός: (χ)ακῶν 12.5, 14; χακὸν 
12.5, 16 

κάλαμος: καλάμωι 5.3, 36 
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καλέω: καλέοντί 3.1, 48; κάλεσσαι 
4.2, 9; καλεῖτε 6.7, 6; χαλέομεν 
7.1, 10; καλέοντες 7.7.2, 4 

καλλίκαρπος: χαλλίκαρπος 2.5,17 

καλλίπαις: χαλλίπαις 2.5, 7 

καλλίχορος: καλλ[ιχόρωι] 5.2, 25 

κάλλος: κάλλος 6.4, 47 

καλός: καλᾶς 1.1, 20; κά[λα 4.2, 
13; κάλλιστον 7.4, 2; καλὸν 7.5, 
3 

χάµατος: χαμάτων 7.7.1, 7; 
καμάτου 7.7.1, 11 

κάρα: χρατὶ 12.5, 9 

καρπός: χαρπῶν 1.1, 29; καρποῦ 
5.3, 14; καρπὸν 7.4, 7; [καρ]ποί 
12.4, 11 

κάρτος: χάρτει] 2.6.2, 45 

Κασταλία: Κασταλίας 2.2, 8; 2.4, 
42 

Κασταλίς: Κασταλίδος 2.6.1, 5 

Κάστωρ: Κάστορ 4.3, 3 

καταβαίνω: xatéBav 2.2, 13; 
καταβάντ᾽ 2.2, 60 

κατακλύζω: χατακλύσαισα 5.3, 19 

κατακτείνω: χατέχτ[α]ς 2.6.2, 29; 
χακκτάνοντες 4.4, 19 

καταλαμβάνω: χα]τελάμβανον 3.3, 


καταρρέω: καταρρεῖ 4.1, 8 

κατάρχω: [κα]τᾶρξε 2.5, 62; 
κα[τάρ]χ[ετε 2.6.2, 2; κατάρχει 
5.2, 8 

κατέχω: χατῆχε 1.1, 23; 
κατέχουσα 2.3, 4; κατάσχηι 2.5, 
108 

κατῆτος: κατῆτος 1.1, 22 

κατοικέω: χατοικεῦσιν 6.6, 10 

κεδνός: χεδνᾶι 2.2, 12; χεδνάν 2.2, 
105; 5.2, 28 

κεῖμαι: χείσεσθ᾽ 4.4, 18 

Κεκροπίδαι: Κεχροπιδῶν 7.3, 5; 
Κεκροπίδα[ι 7.7.2, 6 

Κεκρόπιος: Κεχροπίαι 2.6.2, 20; 
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Κεκροπίαν 7.5, 19 
κελαδεννός: κελαδεννᾶι 3.2, 46 
κελαδέω: [κελαδῆσαι 2.2, 59; 

χελαδήσαθ᾽ 3.1, 10; κελάδει 4.1, 

5 
κελαινεφής: χε[λαι]νεφεῖ 2.2, 55; 

χελαινεφέ’ 3.3, 9 
κελεύω: χελεύει 2.5, 106 
κέλλω: ἔχελσας 2.5, 54 
κεμήλιος: χεμήλιον 4.4, ὃ 
Κένταυρος: Κένταυρος 7.5, 10 
κένωσις: χενεώσιας 5.3, 16 
κεραυνός: χεραυνὸς 5.2, 15; 

χεραυνὸν 6.2, 11 
κηλέω: κηλεῖται 5.2, 22 
κήρ: κῆρι 7.7.1, 10 
κῆρυξ: xápuxa 5.2, 24; χήρυχα 6.6, 

13 
κίβδηλος: χίβδηλον 5.2, ὃ 
κίθαρις: κί]θαρις 2.6.1, 14; 

κιθάρι]ο[ς 2.6.2, 14 
κιθάρισις: χιθαρί]σει 2.6.1, 16 
κιχλήισκω: χ[υιλήισχετε] 2.5, 146; 

κικλήισκ[ομεν 2.6.2, 18; 

χιχλήισκοισιν 5.1, 22 
κινέω: χεκίνη[ται 5.2, 16 
κίρναμαι: χίρναται 6.5, 17 
κισσοδαής: χισσοδαῆ 7.1, 9 
κισσός: χ[ισσῶι] 2.5, 59 
κισσοχαίτης: κ]ισσοχαῖτα 2.5, 2; 

κισσ[οχ]αίταις 2.5, 147 
κίων: χίονες 5.1, 32 
κλαγγή: κλαγγαῖς 5.2, 18 
κλάδος: κλάδον 2.6.2, 23; 7.5, 3 
κλεινός: χλ[ηνάν 1.1, 35; xAewóv 

2.6.2, 36; κλεινό[τατ]ον, 6.1, 8 

etc.; κλεεννᾶς 7.2.4, 1; 

Χλεινότατε 7.5, 16; κλει]νὲ 7.7.1, 

4; κλεινὲ 7.7.2, 2 
κλειτός: κλειτάν 2.5, 56 
κλειτύς: χλειτύν 2.6.2, 2 
Κλεόβουλος: Κλεοβούλωι 4.5, 9 
κλέος: κλέος 6.1.2, 24 
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Κλεοφήμη: Κλεοφήμα 6.4, 45 

κλέπτω: χλεπτόμενον 5.3, 3 

κλέω: [κλείει] 2.5, 35; χλέο]υσαι 
2.5, 61 

xANSdV: κληδὼν 12.4, 9 

κλητός: κλήτοι 4.2, 3 

κλίμαξ: χλίμακα 5.1, 11 

κλόνος: χλόνωι 5.2, 14 

κλυτόμαντις: κχλυτόμαντι 2.2, 2 

κλυτόμητις: χλυτό]μητιν 6.1, 1 

κλυτός: κλυτὰ 2.6.1, 8; κλυτὸν 
2.6.1, 16; κλυτᾶι 2.6.2, 5; Χλυτὰν 
2.6.2, 12; 7.1, 2; κλυτὸν 7.5, 6 

κλύω: κλῦτε 2.2, 58; κέκλυθ᾽ 2.6.1, 
1; κέκλυθι 7.6, 6 

Κοιογενής: Κοιογενὴς 5.1, 26 

Κοῖος: Κοίου 2.4, 5; 3.1, 44; 3.3, 
13 

κοίρανος: xolpave 7.6, 1 

κόλπος: xóAn[oc 2.5, 16 

κόμη: κόμαν 2.5, 125; 6.2, 7; 
κόμαισι 7.1, 17 

κόρη: χόραι 2.2, 16; κόρας 2.4, 5; 
xópat[c 2.5, 22; χόραισί 3.1, 16; 
xópa 5.3, 43; xoúpa 7.3, 1; 
κουρᾶν 12.2, 10; κούραις 12.5, 18 

κορυφή: xopugalio:]v 2.2, 93; 
κορυφαῖσιν 3.3, 11; κορυφάς 4.5, 
5; 7.5,9 

Κορωνίς: Κορ]ωνίδι 6.1, 5; 
Kopovic 6.4, 47; 6.6, 3; 
Κορωνίδος 7.5, 11; 7.6, 2 

κοσμήτωρ: κοσμήτορε] 7.5, 12 

κόσμος: κόσμωι 2.5, 127 

κοῦφος: χοῦφα 6.5, 7; χούφοισι 
12.2, 6 

κοῦρος: χοῦρε 1.1, 1; κοῦροι 6.1, 
2; xópe 6.4, 51; κοῦροι 7.4, 9; 
7.5, 4; κόροι 7.5, 12; κούροις 
12.5, 18 

κραίνω: ἐκράνθην 5.3, 34 

κράτιστος: κράτιστος 3.1, 50 

κράτος: χράτος 7.2.3, 4 
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κρείττων: κρείσσω 7.4, 7 

κρέκω: xpéxouev 1.1, 7; xpéxav 
2.3, 9; xpéxet 2.6.1, 13 

κρέμβαλον: κρέμβαλα 12.3, 4 

κρημνός: κρημνόν 3.3, ἃ 

κρήνη: κράνας 12.4, 5 

Κρήσιος: Κρησίω[ν 2.6.2, 37 

Κρήτη: Κρήτας 4.1, 1; Κρ[ή]τα 
12.4, 4 

Κρόνειος: Κρόνειε 1.1, 2 

Κρόνος: Κρόνου 2.3, 11 

κρόταλον: κρόταλ᾽ 5.2, 10 

κροτέω: χροτέο[ντι 2.2, 18 

κρύφιος: κρυφίοις 6.3, 5; χρυ]φίαν 
7.5,9 

κτείνω: κτάνεν 2.2, 119 

κτίζω: κτίσηι 2.5, 120; ἔκτισαν 
3.2, 39 

κυανάμπυξ: χυανάμπυκα 5.1, 3 

κυάνεος: χυανέας 5.1, 23 

κυανόπλοκος: χυανοπλόκοιο 2.2, 
83 

κυανῶπις: κυανώπιδες 4.5, 2 

κυδάλιμος: χυδαλίμαν 4.4, 6 

κύδιστος: χυδίστα 2.6.2, 39 

κύκλιος: χυχλίαν 2.5, 134; κυχλι[ 
2.5, 151 

κύκλος: κύκλωι 2.5, 59; [κύ]κλοισι 
5.2, 4; χύχλωι 12.2, 5 

κύλιξ: χυλίκεσσιν 4.1, 14 

κῦμα: χῦμα 2.2, 100; κυμάτεσσιν 
5.1, 25 

Κυνθία: Κυνθίαν 2.6.2, 11 

Κύνθιος: Κύ]νθιον 3.3, 8 

Κύπρις: Κύπρι 4.1, 13 

κυρτός: χυρτοῖς 12.2, 15 

κύων: χυνῶν 2.4, 39; 2.6.2, 38 

κῶμα: κῶμα 4.1, 8 

Κωρύκεος: Κωρυκέοισιν 2.4, 35 

Kóc: Κῶν 6.6, 2 

κωτίλος: κωτίλας 6.5, 4 

λαγχάνω: λάχετε 2.6.1, 1; λαχὼ[ν] 
2.6.1, 15; λαχεῖν 5.2, 28; 
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λάχετε 7.1, 6 

λαθωκηδής: λαθυκηδ[ 7.7.1, 6; 
λαθι[κ]ηδέα 7.7.2, 8 

λαμβάνω: λαβόντες 1.1, 14; 
ἐλάμβανε 6.2, 12; λάβω 6.2, 20 

λαμπρός: λάμπροι 4.3, 10 

λάμπω: ἔλαμψαν 3.3, 14; λάμπει 
6.3, 9 

λανθάνω: ἔ[λ]α[θ]εν 2.2, 110; 
λανθάνει, 7.1, 13 

λαός: λαὸς 2.6.2, 18; λαὸν 2.6.2, 
36; λαοί 6.4, 37; λαῶν 7.6, 1 

Λάχεσις: Λά[χ]εσις 3.3, 17; 
Λάχεσίς 6.4, 54 

λέγω: λέγο[ντι] 3.3, 0; λέγεται 6.4, 
41 

λειμών: λείµων 4.1, 9 

λείπω: λιπὼν 2.6.2, 11; λίποντε[ς, 
4.3, 1; λειπόμενον 6.3, 2 

Λέσβιος: Λέσβιοι 4.4, 1 

λευκώλενος: λευχωλένωι 2.2, 87; 
λευχωλένου 5.1, 6 

Λεωμέδων: Λεωμέδοντος 6.6, 7 

λέχος: λέχει 5.3, 35; 5.3, 42; 
λεχέων 6.4, 50 

λέων: λεόντων 2.5, 138; 5.2, 21; 
λέοντες 6.2, 17 

λήγω: λῆξε 2.6.2, 8 

Λήδα: Λήδας, 4.3, 2; 7.4, 9 

Λήθαιος: Λτθαίου 4.6, 4 

λήϊον: λάι]α 1.1, 29 

λήιζω: λη(ιζόµενος 2.6.2, 33 

Λητοΐδης: Λατοῖδαν 2.2, 15; 
[Λατοΐδαν] 6.1, 2: Λητοΐδην 6.1.2, 
2; 7.5, 5; Λητοΐδου 7.6, 2; 
Λ]ητοΐδη 7.7.1, 13 

Λητώ: Λατοῦς 2.4, 6; Λατὼ 2.6.2, 
5; Λατοῦς 2.6.2, 26; [Λατὼ] 
2.6.2, 38; Λατόος 3.2, 44; 
Λατοῦς 5.1, 19; Λατώ 7.2.3, 1; 
Λατοῦ[ς 12.4, 8 

Λητῶιος: Λατῶιε 6.4, 50 

)Λητώιων: [Λα]τωΐονας 3.3, 3 
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λιβανωτός: [λι]βανώτωι 4.1, 4 

Λίβυς: Λίβυς 2.6.2, 13 

λυγύς: λιγὺ 2.6.1, 12 

λίμνη: λίμναι] 2.6.2, 5; λίμνας 12.2, 
19 


λιμός: λιμοῦ 2.2, 64 

λιπαρόθρονος: λιπαρόθρονον 2.8, 
16 

λιπαροπλόκαμος: λιπαροπλοχάµου 
5.1, 18 

λιπαρός: λιπαρὰν 5.1, 12 

λιπαρότροφος: λιπαροτρόφων 3.3, 
6 


λίσσομαι: λίσσομαι 2.2, 9 

λιτανεύω: λιτανεύω 5.3, 38 

λόγιον: [λόγια] 2.6.1, 18 

λόγχη: λόγχης 7.5, 13 

Λοξίας: Λοξία{ι} 2.2, 60 

λύκος: λύκοι 6.2, 18 

λύρα: λύρας 2.4, 15 

λυσίπονος: λυσιπονοι[ 7.7.1, 3 

λύω: λύετο 3.3, 13; λυθέντες 5.1, 
36; ἔλυσε 6.4, 49; ἔλυσαν 6.4, 59 

λώβη: λώβαν 12.4, 8; 

λωτός: λωτὸς 2.6.1, 12; 2.6.2, 13 

μαῖα: uat 6.4, 54 

μάκαρ: μακάρων 2.4, 7; μάχαρ 2.5, 
115; μάκαιρα 2.5, 20; 2.6.2, 5; 
μακάρων 4.4, 4; 5.1, 17; μάκαρες 
5.1, 22; μάκαρ 6.1.2, 22; 
μαχάρων 6.3, 1; µάκαιρ’ 6.3, 8; 
μάχαρ 7.5, 20; 7.7.2, 1; 7.7.2, 11; 
µάκαιρα 12.5, 17 

μαλακαύγητος: μαλαχαυγήτοιο 
7.4, 8 

μαλερός: μαλεροὺς 7.4, 5 

Μάλος: Μάλ[ωι] 6.4, 41; Μάλου 
6.4, 49 

μανία: μανίαι 5.2, 13 

μαντεῖον: μαντείοις 2.4, 26; 
μαντεῖον 2.6.1, 6 

μαντεῖος: μαντεῖον 2.6.1, 19 

μάντις: μάντιν 7.1, 13 
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μαντοσύνη: μαντοσύναν 2.4, 11 

μαντόσυνος: μαντόσυ[νον] 2.6.2, 
32 

Μαχάων: Μαχάων 6.1, 10; 6.6, 9; 
7.5, 12 

μεγαλόπολις: μεγαλόπολις 2.6.1, 8 

μέγαρον: μεγάροις 5.2, 8 

μέγας: μέγιστε 1.1, 1; μεγάλων 
2.2, 90; μεγάλου 2.6.1, 16; μέγας 
2.6.2, 9; 2.6.2, 19; μέγα 4.4, 2; 
μεγάλαι 5.2, 9; μέγα 6.1, 4; 
μεγάλα 6.2, 25; μέγα 6.4, 57; 
μεγίστου 6.7, 2; μέγ᾽ 7.2.3, 4; 
7.5, 16 

µέδω: μέδεις 6.6, 1; μέδων 7.2.4, 1 

μείγνυμι: μείξαντες 1.1, 8; 
μειγνύμενος 2.6.2, 14; μιχθείς 
3.1, 51; μιγεῖσ᾽ 5.3, 43; μιχθεὶς 
6.1, 5; μείγνυται 7.1, 17; 
μιγνύ[μεν]ον 7.3, 4 

μείλιχος: |μείλι]χος 3.3, 3; 
μέλλιχα 4.1, 11 

μέλας: μελαίναι 4.3, 12 

μέλημα: μέλημ᾽ 6.5, 2 

μέλι: μέλιτος 2.2, 59 

Μελία: Μελίας 5.3, 35; Μελία 5.3, 
43 

μελίγηρυς: μελιγάρυϊ 3.2, 47 

μελίπνοος: μελίπνοον 2.6.2, 13 

μέλλω: μελλόντων 2.4, 14 

μέλος: μ[έ]λεσιν 2.6.1, 13; μέλεσιν 
2.6.2, 15; μέλος 6.5, 7; μελέων 
7.1, 18 

μέλπω: μελπ[ό]μεναι 2.2, 17; 
μ[έλψαν] 2.5, 60; µέλψητε 2.6.1, 
3; μέλπετε 2.6.2, 4: μελπόμεν(οι) 
7.1, 11; μέλπουσιν 7.7.2, 4 

μένος: μένος 2.2, 88 

µέρος: µέρη 6.2, 20 

µέροφ: μερόπεσσιν 7.5, 10; 
µερόπων 7.6, 4; 7.7.1, 6 

μεσόμφαλος: μεσόμφαλον 2.3, 3 

µέσος: μέσσα 12.5, 10 
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μετέρχομαι: πεδελθέτω 4.4, 13 

μετέωρος: μετήο[ρ]᾽ 12.5, 9 

μετόπισθε: μετόπισθε 12.5, 21 

μέτρον: μέτρα 2.2, 121 

μήδομαι: ἐμήσαο 5.3, 1 

μῆδος: µήδεσί 5.3, 37 

μηλέα: μαλί[αν] 4.1, 3 

μήλινος: μαλίνων 4.1, 6 

μῆλον: μή]λων 3.3, 7 

μῆνις: μῆνιν 2.5, 108 

μῆρα: μῆρα 2.6.1, 10 

μήτηρ: ματέρι 2.2, 12; ματέρ᾽ 2.2, 
105; ματρὸς 2.6.2, 27; ματέρ[ 3.1, 
2; Ματέρι 5.2, 9; μᾶτερ 5.3, 2; 
Ματέρα 6.2, 4; ματρὸς 6.4, 55; 
μάτηρ 6.4, 45; μητέρα 7.2.2, 1; 
μᾶτερ 7.3, 1; ματρὸς 12.4, 8 

μητρόπολις: ματρόπολιν 6.4, 59 

μίγδην: μίγδαν 3.3, 7 

Μινύαι: Μινυᾶν 2.5, 16 

μνήμη: μνήμαις 2.4, 31 

Μνημοσύνη: Μναμοσ[ύν]αι 2.2, 
56; Μναμ[ο]σύ[ν]αι 3.1, 16: 
Μναμοσύνας 7.4, 17 

Μοῖρα: Μοῖραι 5.1, 11; Μοιρᾶν 
6.4, 54; [Μ]οίρας, 6.7, 8 

Μολοσσίς: Μολοσσίδα 2.2, 109 

μολπή: μολπᾶι1.1, 6 

μόνος: μούνα 2.3, 12 

μόρσιμος: μόρσιμ᾽ 2.2, 94 

µορφή: µόρφα 4.2, 2; μορφᾶς 7.4, 
3; 7.4, 13 

Μοῦσα: Μο[]σαι, 2.2, 54; Μοῦσαι 
2.5, 58; Μοισα[ 3.1, 14; 
[Μοί]σαις 3.3, 2; Moio’ 5.2, 25; 
Μοισαίαις 5.3, 39; Μοῦσαν 6.4, 
41; [uJoloa(c). 6.5, 4; μοίσαι 6.5, 
15; Μοίσας 6.7, 7; Μοῦσαι 7.4, 
16; Μ[ουσῶν] 7.5, 5; Μούσα[ις 
12.4, 5 

μουσική: μουσικὰν 5.1, 8 

μόχθος: μόχθων 4.4, 11 

μύριοι: μ]υριᾶν 2.2, 118; 
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μυρίων 5.2, 18 

Μυρμιδόνες: Μυρμιδόνων, 2.2, 
107 

μυχός: μυ[χὸν 2.3, 3; μυχοὺς 2.5, 
29 


ναέτης: ναέτας 2.6.2, 39 

Ναίδες: Ναΐδων 5.2, 12; [Ν]αΐδ[ω]ν 
6.5, 2 

ναίω: ναίων 2.4, 2; ναίουσα 2.6.1, 
9; ναίεθ’ 2.6.2, 3; ἔνασσαν 3.2, 
36; ναίοιµι 6.3, 2; ἔναιεν 6.4, 43 

νᾶμα: νάματ᾽ 2.6.1, 6 

Νάξος: Να]ξόθεν 3.3, 6 

ναός: ναὸν 2.3, 4; vab[v 2.5, 121; 
ναῦον 4.1, 1; ναὸν 6.7, 13; ναὸν 
12.1, 2; vnoio 12.5, 5; νηοῦ 12.5, 
9; νηὸν 12.5, 22 

νάπη: νάπας 6.2, 6 

νασμός: να[σ]μοῖς 2.4, 43 

ναῦς: νᾶας 1.1, 33; νάων 4.3, 9; vat 
4.3, 12; νεὼς 12.2, 18 

ναύτης: ναῦται 3.1, 48 

νεανίας: νεαν[ίαι] 5.2, 5 

Νεῖλος: Νείλου 6.1.2. 22 

νέκταρ: νέκταρ 4.1, 15 

νεκτάρεος: νεκτάρεα 7.1, 15 

νέκυς: véxuv 2.2, 99 

Νεοπτόλεμος: Ν[ε]οπτόλεμο[ν] 
2.2, 102 

νέος: ν[έος 1.1, 34; νέοι 2.2, 122; 
νέων 2.6.1, 10; νέαι 5.2, 5; 
νεώτερον 5.3, 6; Νέ(ον) 7.7.1, 1; 
νέον 7.7.1, 10 

νέφος: νέφε(σ)σι 2.2, 92 

νέω: νενημένην 6.6, 15 

νήνεμος: vnvéuouc 2.6.2, 7 

Νηρεΐδες: Νηρεΐδων 12.2, 10 

Νήρειος: Νηρείας 12.2, 16 

Νηρεύς: Νη[ρέως 2.6.2, 9 

νῆσος: νᾶσον 2.6.2, 11; νάσους 
3.2, 39; νᾶ]σον 4.3, 1 

Νώεη: Νίκας 12.5, 10 

Νικιάδης: Νικιάδης 12.5, 24 
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Νωχίας: [Ν]υαέης 12.5, 3; Νυκί[αι] 
12.5, 20 

νιφετός: νιφετοῦ 5.3, 14 

νιφόβολος: νιφοβόλους 2.6.2, ὃ 

νόσος: νόσων 6.4, 56; νούσων 6.6, 
8; νούσων 6.6, 17; 7.5, 7; νοῦσον 
7.7.1, 8; 7.7.2, 7 

νότιος: νότιον 5.3, 17 

νοῦς: νόωι 2.6.2, 16; 3.2, 45 

νυχτιφαής: [Νυκτι]φαὲς 2.5, 27 

Νύμφη: Νύμφαι 2.4, 35; 4.5, 2; 
Νύμφαις 7.2.4, 2 

νυμφηγέτης: νυμφαγέτ[αν) 6.5, 1 

νύξ: νύχτι 4.3, 11 

νωμάω: νωμῶν 6.5, 9 

νῶτον: νώτοισι 12.2, 15 

Ξάνθος: Ξάνθου 12.4, ὃ 

ξανθός: ξανθὴ 4.6, 2; ξανθὰν 5.1, 
34; ξανθοῖσι 5.2, 11; ξανθῶι 6.5, 
11 

ξένιος: ξενίαι. 2.2, 61; ξενίοις 2.5, 
110; ξενίου 7.4, 18 

ξυνός: ξῦνον 4.4, 9 

ὅαρος: ὀάροις. 6.3, 10 

ὁδός: ὁδόν 3.1, 20; ὅδον 4.2, 7; 
ὁδὸν 5.1, 12; 5.8, 4 

ὀδύνη: ὀδυνάων 7.7.2, 5 

ὅζος: [ὅζον] 2.6.2, 6; ὕσδων 4.1, 5 

οἴγνυμι: ὤιξ[ας 2.5, 36; οἰχθέντος 
7.1, 14 

οἶδα: ἴσθ᾽ 2.2, 54; ε]ἰδότες 5.2, 5 

οἶδμα: ο]ϊδμ᾽ 2.6.2, 9; oldu’ 12.2, 
19 

οἰκέω: οἰκεῖν 3.2, 42; ὤικηκας 6.6, 
2 

οἰκία: οἰκίην 6.6, 7; οἰκίης 6.6, 12 

οἶκος: [otxoc] 1.1, 30; οἶ[κ]ον 2.2, 
115 

οἶνος: οἶνον 7.7.2, 11 

οἰνοχέω: οἰνοχόαισον 4.1, 16 

οἰνοψ: οἰ]νῶ[πα! 2.6.2, 23 

οἰοπολάς: οἰοπολίὰ]ς 5.2, 19 

οἰχνέω: οἰχνεῖτε 7.1, 5; 
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olyvet 7.1, 19 
ὀλβία: ὀλβία 2.5, 118 
ὄλβιος: ὄλβον 2.3, 16; ὀλβίας 2.5, 
53; 2.5, 113; ὀ[λβί]αμ 2.5, 149 
ὄλβος: ὄλβον 2.4, 46; [ὄλβωι.] 2.5, 
13 etc.; ὄλβον 5.3, 9; ὄλβωι 6.7, 
15 
ὄλλυμι; ὤλεθ᾽ 2.6.1, 24; 2.6.2, 33 
ὀλόμενος: οὐλομέναν 5.3, 15 
ὁλοφύρομαι: ὀλοφύίρομαι) 5.3, 21 


Ὀλύμπιος: Ὀλυμπίου 2.2, 1; 


Ὀλύμπι[ον 2.5, 55 ; Ὀλυμπίων 
6.5, 14; Ὀλύμπιοι, 7.1, 1; 
Ὀλυμπίαν Τ.2.2 1 


Ὄλυμπος: Ὀλύμποιο 2.2, 92; 


Ὄλυμπο!ν] 2.3, 2; ['O]A[u]uxov 
2.6.1, 11; Οὐλύμπου 5.1, 12; 
Ὀλύμπωι 5.1, 22; Ὀλύμπω 6.2, 
26; Ὄλυμπον 6.5, 12 


Ὅμηρος: Ὁμήρου 3.1, 11 


ὅμιλος: [ὅ]μιλον 2.2, 108; ὅμιλον 

ὅμμα: ὀμμάτων 5.8. 2 

ὄμνυμι: ὤ]μο]σε 2.2, 112 

ὁμοίως: ὁ]μοίως 2.6.2, 27 

ὀμφαλός: ὀμφαλὸν 2.2, 17; 2.6.2, 
31; 2.2, 120; 7.1, 3 

ὀμφή: ὀμφᾶι 3.2, 48; ὀμφᾶν 5.2, 
29; ὀμφαὶ 7.1, 18 

ὁμώνυμος: ὁμ[ώ]νυμος 12.5, 3 

ὄνειαρ: ὄνειαρ 7.5, 16 

ὀνομάζω: ὠνύμασσαν 4.4, 8; 
ὀνομάσθη 6.4, 45; ὠνόμαξε 6.4, 
56 

ὁπαδός: ὀπαδὲ 7.2.4, 2 

ὁπηνίκα: [ὁπ]ηνίχ’ 2.3, 8 

ὀπίσω: ὀπίσω 2.2, 101 

ὁράω: ἔϊδεν 2.2, 106; ἴδον 4.2, 3; 
ὁρᾶν 6.1, 22; ἴδετε 7.1, 8 

ὀργή: ὀργαῖς 5.2, 20 

ὄργια: ὀργίων 2.5, 34 

ὀρθός: ὀρθὰν 5.1, 8; ὀρθαὶ 5.1, 28 

ὀρθόω: ὄρθου 7.2.1 2 
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ὀρίνομαι: ὀρίνεται 5.2, 13 

ὄρκιος: ὀρχίοισι 4.4, 23 

ὄρμος: ὄρ]μον 2.5, 36 

ὄρος: ὄρος 4.4, 2; ὀρέων 4.5, 5; 
ὤρεα 6.2, 6; ὄρη 6.2, 16 

Ὀρσιτριαίνης: Ὀρσ[ιτ]ρίαινά 5.3, 
47 


Ὀρτυγία: Ὀρτυγίαν 3.1, 48 

ὀρφανός: ὀρφανὸν 2.2, 9 

ὀρχηστής: ὀρχηστά 7.2.4, 2 

ὅσιος: ὁσίων 2.3, 15; 2.4, 46: 
ὁσί[ων 2.5, 34; ὁσίοισι 6.4, 42 

οὐδός: [ο]ὐ[δ]οῖσιν 12.5, 7 

Οὐρανίδαι: Οὐρανίδαι 5.2, 7 

Οὑράνιος: οὐράνιος 2.6.2, 7; 
Οὐρανίαν 5.1, 9 

Οὐρανός: Οὐρανοῦ 3.1, 15; ὠρανῶ 
6.2, 2; οὐρανῶ, 6.2, 21; Οὐρανὸς 
6.7, 10 

ὄψ: ὀ[πὶ 2.5, 61; ὅπα 2.6.2, 14 

ὄψιος: ὀψιτέραν 2.2, 82 

παγετός: παγετὸν 5.3, 17 

πάγκοινος: πάγκοινον 5.3, 10 

παγκρατής: παγχρατές 1.1, 3 etc; 
παγχκρατὴς 5.2, 15 

πάγος: πάγον 2.6.1, 7; 2.6.1, 17 

Παιάν: Παιάν, 2.4, 4 etc.; Παιά]ν 
2.5, 5 etc.; Παιήονα 2.6.2, 18; 
Παιάν 6.1,7 etc.; Παιᾶνα 6.4, 37: 
Παίηον 6.6, 1; Παίηον 6.6, 11; 
Παιάν 7.5, 2; 7.5, 6; Παιήων 7.6, 
1; Παιὰν 7.7.1, 9; Παιᾶνος 7.7.2, 
2; 7.7.2, 10; Παιάν 12.4, 1 

παιάν: παιηόν]ων 2.2, 121; παιαν[ 
3.1, 3; παιᾶνος 3.2, 47 

παῖς: παῖδ᾽ 1.1, 12; παῖς 2.2, 12; 
παῖδα 2.2, 83; 2.6.1, 16; 2.6.2, 26: 
παῖδες 3.2, 44; 3.3, 16; παῖδα 4.2, 
10; παῖδες 4.3, 2; πα[ῖδ]α 4.4, 13; 
noi 4.6, 2; παίδεσσι 5.1, 19; 
παῖδες 6.1, 14: παῖς 6.4, 54; xoi 
7.2.2, 3; παῖδα 7.5, 11; π]αΐδες 
7.5, 14; nat 7.6, 2; 
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π[α]ισ[ί 12.5, 20 

παίζω: παίζει 7.7.1, 15 

πάλαι: πάλαι 3.1, 48 

παλαιός: παλαιᾶν 2.4, 29; πάλ[αιον 
4.2, 12 

παλάμη: παλάμηι 7.5, 3; παλάμαις 
12.5, 12 

Παλλάς: Παλλὰς 9.4, 19: 
Παλλάδος 2.6.2, 35; 5.2, 17; 
Παλλὰς 7.2.1, 1 

πάλλω: πάλλων 2.5, 27 

παµφυής: παμφυὲς 6.5, 9 

Háv: Πᾶνα 6.5, 1; Πὰν 6.5, 19; 
7.2.4, 1 

Πανάκεια: Πανάχεια 6.1, 13; 7.5, 
14 

Πανάκη: Πανάκη 6.6, 6 

πανδαίδαλος: πανδαίδαλόν 7.1, 5 

πάνδημος: πα[νδ]ήμοις 2.5, 114 

Πανελλάς: Πανελλάδος 2.2, 62 

πάνσοφος: πάνσοφε 7.7.1, 3 

παντοδαπός: παντοδαπῶν 5.1, 25 

πάντολμος: πάντολμον 5.1, 4 

πανωιδός: πανωιδὸς 6.5, 13 

παράκοιτις: παράκοιτιν 6.4, 42 

παρθενία: παρθενίαν 6.4, 49 

παρθένος: παρθένοι 2.2, 54; 
π]αρθ[εν 4.2, 14; παρθένοι 2.5, 
58; παρθένε 7.4, 3 

Πάριος: Παρίοι[σ]ιν 12.5, 11 

Πάρις: Πάριος 2.2, 79 

Παρνάσσιος: Παρ[νασί]αν 2.6.2, 1; 
Π]αρνα[σ]σίαν 2.6.2, 22 

Παρνασσίς: Παρνασσίδος 2.6.1, 4 

Παρνασσός: Παρνασσοῦ 2.4, 41; 
2.5, 23 

πάροιθε: πάροιθε 5.1, 24 

Πάρος: Πά(ρ)ον 12.5, 13 

πᾶς: πάντα 1.1, 24; πᾶσα 2.5, 19; 
πάντες 2.5, 8; 2.5, 9; πᾶσαι 2.5, 
59; πᾶσαν 2.5, 149; πᾶσι 2.6.1, 
18; n&[¢ 2.6.2, 7; nate 4.1, 6; 
παῖσαν 4.3, 6; πάντων 4.4, 7; 5.1, 
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16; 5.3, 21; πάσηι 6.1.2, 24; πᾶσα 
6.5, 16: πάντων 6.5, 18; πάντα 
6.7, 10; πάντες 6.7, 11; πᾶσαν 
7.5, 9; πάντα 12.5, 16 

πάσχω: πείσομα[ι] 3.1, 42; 
πείσομαι 5.3, 21 

πατήρ: πατρὶ 2.2, 56; πάτερ 5.3, 45; 
πατὴρ 6.4, 41; πάτερ 6.6, 11; 
πατέρων 7.1, 11; πατήρ 7.2.1, 4; 
πατρὸς 12.5, 3 

πατρίς: πατρίδ᾽ 6.4, 43 

πατρῶιος: πατρωΐαις 2.2, 106 

παύστωρ: παύ[σ]τορα 6.4, 56 

πεδάω: πεδάσαις 2.2, 86 

πέδον: πέδον 5.3, 16 

πείθω: πειθόµενος 2.2, 13; πιθεῖν 
2.2, 52; πείσας 2.4, 20 

πέλαγος: πέλ[α]γ[ο]ς 3.1, 46 

πέλας: πέλας 5.3, 35 

πέλεκυς: πελέχει 5.1, 34 

Πέλοψ: Πέλοπος 4.3, 1; 12.2, 12 

πέλω: πέλεις 6.5, 18 

πέλωρος: πελώρωι 2.6.2, 25 

πέµπω: ἔπεμψε 2.4, 19; πέµπετε 
7.1, 2 

πενθετήριος: πενθετήροις 2.5, 151 

περαίνω: περαίνην 4.2, Τ 

περάω: ἐπέρασ᾽ 2.6.1, 23 

Πέργαμον: Πέργαμον 2.2, 96 

πέρθω: ἔπραθεν 2.2, 91: πέρσαντες 
6.6, 8 

περίαλλα: περίαλλα 5.3, 48 

περιώνυμος: περιώνυµε 7.3, 1 

Περσεφόνη: Περσεφόνη 7.2.2, 3 

πέτρα: πέτραν 2.4, 2; πετέρας 2.6.1, 
4: πέτρας 2.6.2, 3; πέτραν 3.1, 
47; 5.1, 31; πέτρας 6.2, 13 

πετροκατοίκητος: 
πετροκατοίκητος 2.6.2, 15 

πεύκη: πεύχαις: 9.2, 11 

πηγή: παγᾶν 5.1, 10; παγαί 12.4, 4 

πηδάω: πηδᾶι 6.5, ἃ 

πηκτἰς: παχτἰσι 1.1, 7 
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Πηληΐδης: Πηλεΐδαν 2.2, 99 
Πηλιάς: Πηλιάδας 7.5, 9 
Πιερία: Πιερ]ίαν 2.5, 56 
Πιερίδες: Πιερίδων 2.2, 6; Πιερίδες 
2.6.2, 3 
πιστός: πιστὸν 2.2, 85 
πλάζομαι: πλαζόμενον 12.2, 14 
πλανάομαι: πλανωμένα 6.2, 5; 
πλαν[ῶ] 6.2, 16 
MAKE: πλαχὸς 12.2, 16 
πλέκω: πλεξάμενος 2.6.2, 24 
πλήθω: πλήθουσαν 6.7, 9 
πλησίος: πλάσιον 4.2, 1 
πλόκαμος: πλόχ[αμον 2.6.2, 23 
πλοῦτος: πλούτου 6.3, 3 
Πλοῦτος: Πλούτου 7.2.2, 1 
πλωτός: πλωτοὶ 12.2, 4 
πνέω: πνέοισιν 4.1, 11 
Ποδαλείριος: Πο[δα]λείριος 6.1, 
11; 6.6, 9; 7.5, 12 
πόθος: πόθον 2.6.2, 27; πόθων 6.3, 
4; πόθοις 7.4, 12 
ποιέω: ἐποιεύμεσθα 6.6, 17 
ποιμαίνω: ποιμαίνεις 4.6, 8 
πόλεμος: πολέμοιο 5.3, 13 
Πολιάς: Πολιάδι 2.2, 89 
πολιός: πολιοὶ 6.2, 18 
πόλις: πόληας 1.1, 32; πὀλ[ιν 2.2, 
104: πόλιν 2.5, 12 etc.; πόλει 
9.6.2, 20; πόλιν 4.4, 24; 4.6, 6; 
πό[λιν 5.3, 44; πόλιν 6.1, 20; 
πόλει 6.1.2, 23; πόλιν 7.2.1, 2; 
7.2.2, 4; 7.5, 19; 12.5, 16; πόληι 
12.5, 17 
πολίτης: πο]λείτας 1.1, 34; 
πολιήτας 4.6, 8; πολίτας 7.2.1, 2 
πόλος: πόλος 2.6.2, 7 
πολυάνωρ: πολ[υ]άνορι 6.7, 13 
πολύβατος: πολύβατον 7.1, 2 
πολυγηθής: πολυγαθέα 5.1, 5 
Πολυδεύκης: Πολύδευχες 4.3, 4 
πολυκυθής: πολυκυ]θὲς 2.6.2, 33 
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πολύλλιστος: πολ[υλ]λίστη(ι) 12.5, 
17 

πολύλλυτος: πολύλλιτος 6.1.3, ἃ 

πολύμοχθος: πολύμοχθε 7.4, 1 

πολύς: πολὺν 2.3, 15; πο[λλῶν] 2.5, 
133; πολὺν 3.3, 16; πόλλ᾽ 4.2, 5; 
πολλὴν 6.6, 14; πολλῆς 6.6, 16; 
πόλλ᾽ 7.4, 10; πολλὰ 7.6, 4 

πολύσκοπος: πολύσκοπ᾽ 5.3, 1 

πολύστονος: πολυστόνωι 2.2, 99 

πολυτίµητος: πολύ[τιμ]ε 7.7.1, 15 

πόνος: πόνων 2.5, 35; 2.2, 89; 
πόνον 3.1, 22; πόνων 6.3, 6; 
πόνους 7.4, 5 

πόντιος: ποντίας 2.2, 83; πόντιος 
5.3, 47; πόντιε 12.2, 2 

ποντόπορος: ποντοπόρος 1.1, 33 

πόντος: πόντωι 4.2, 6; πόντου 5.1, 
20; 5.3, 16; πόντωι 12.2, 14; 
πόντω 6.2, 23 

πορεύω: πορευθέντ᾽ 7.1, 8; 
ἐπορεύσατε 12.2, 13 

πορφύρεος: πορφυρῆ 4.5, 3 

πόρος: πόρον 12.2, 17 

Ποσειδῶν: Ποσειδῶ]ν 2.4, 34; 
Πόσειδον 12.2, 2 

πότμος: πότμος 7.4, 4 

πότνια: πότνι’ 4.2, 2; [πότνι] 4.4, 
1; πότνια 5.3, 10 

ποῦς: πόδα 1.1, 14; ποδὶ 2.2, 18; 
πόσιν 4.4, 22; ποδὶ 12.1, 5; ποδῶν 
12.2, 6 

πρᾶξις: πρᾶξιν 2.5, 105 

πραπίς: πραπίδεσί[σι 5.2, 28 

πραῦὔμενής: πραῦμένης 4.2, 11 

πρέμνον: πρέμνων 5.1, 29 

πρέπω: πρέπον 2.5, 140 

πρέσβυς: πρεσβίστα 6.3, 1 

Πρίαμος: Πρίαμον 2.2, 113 

πρόγονος: προγόνων 6.4, 40 

προναία: προναίαν 2.4, 25 

πρόνοια: π[ρ]ονοί[αι] 3.3, 11 

πρόπας: πρόπας 2.6.1, 15 
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πρόπολος: προπό[λοις] 2.5, 132 

πρόσπολος: προσπόλοισ(ι) 2.6.2, 
44 

πρόσωπον: πρόσωπα 7.7.1, 16 

πρότονον: πρό[τον᾽ 4.3, 10 

προφαίνω: προφαίν[εις] 2.6.1, 18; 
προ[φά]νητε 4.3, 3 

προφήτης: προφάταν 2.2, 6; 5.3, 42 

πρόφρων: πρόφρων 6.3, 2 

πρών: [πρ]ῶνα 2.6.1, 6; πρῶνι] 
2.6.2, 12 

πρωτόκαρπος: πρω[τό]καρπον 
2.6.2, 11 

πρῶτος: πρῶτα 4.2, 6; πρῶτον 7.6, 


πτηνός: π]τανὸν 3.1, 13 

πτύξ: πτύχας 2.5, 23 

Πυθιάς: Πυθιάσιν 2.5, 131 

Πύθιος: Πυθίαν 2.3, 4; 2.4, 1; 
Πύθιον 2.6.2, 4; Πύθι[ε 5.3, 43; 
Πύθι’ 6.1.2, 26 

πυθοχρηστ-: πυθοχρη[στ] 2.5, 
stanza 6 

Πυθώ: Πυθοῖ 2.2, 2; Πυ]θωνόθ[εν 
2.2, 72; Πυθῶδ’ 2.4, 19 

πυκνός: πυκνοῖς 12.5, 7 

πύλη: πύλα[ι 5.2, 4 

πῦρ: πυρός 2.2, 98; πυ|ρὶ 2.3, 12; 
πῦρ 5.2, 16; 12.4, 7 

πυρηφόρος: πυρηφόρον 7.7.2, 7 

πυρσός: πυ[ρ]σὸν 12.5, 14 

Πωλώ: Πωλοῖ 12.5, 15 

πῶυ: πώεα 1.1, 28 

ῥᾶ: ῥῆα 43,7 

ῥάιδιος: βραϊδίως 4.4, 22 

ῥαίνω: ῥαίνοισα{ι} 6.5, 15 


Ῥέα: Ῥέας 1.1, 14; Ῥέας 2.3, 12 


ῥέζω: ῥέζειν 12.5, 16 
ῥέω: ῥέον 5.3, 18 
ῥίμμα: ῥίμμασιν 12.2, 6 
ῥίμφα: ῥίμφα 5.2, 19 
ῥιπή: ῥιπαῖσιν 5.1, 26 
ῥίπτω: ῥιφθεῖσαν 3.1, 46; 
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ἔριψαν 12.2, 19 

ῥιφαύχην: ῥιφαύχενι 5.2, 13 

ῥόδον: βρόδοισι 4.1, 6; ῥόδα 7.1, 17 

poy: ῥοὰς 6.1.2, 22 

ῥόθος: ῥόθ[ο]ν 3.3, 16 

ῥόμβος: ῥόμβοι 5.2, 9 

ῥύομαι: ῥύεσθε 4.3, 7; 4.4, 12; 
ῥύεσθαι 4.4, 20 

Ῥωμαῖος: Ῥωμαίω[ν] 2.6.2, 45 

σάν: σὰν 5.2, 8 

σέβας: σέβας 7.4, 18 

σεβίζω: σεβίζων 2.6.2, 32 

σέβω: σέβων 2.4, 27; σέβομαί 6.4, 
52 

Σειρήν: σε[ι]ρ[ῆν]α 6.5, 6 

σείω: σείων 2.4, 11 

σέλας: σ[έλ]ας 2.5, 28; σέλας 2.2, 
97 

Σελήνη: Σελήνην 6.7, 9 

Σεμέλη: Σεμέλαν] 5.2, 30; 
{Σεμέλην} 7.1, 12; Σεμέλαν 7.1, 
19 


σεμνός: σεμνὸν 2.4, 6; σεμνὰ 2.4, 
38; σεμνὰν 5.1, 11; σεμνᾶι 5.2, 8; 
σεμνότατε 6.1.2, 21; [σ]εμνάς 
6.7, 7; σεμνότα[τον 7.5, 11; 
σεμνῆς 7.6, 2 

σεύω: ἐσσυμένα 5.3, 5 

σῆμα: σᾶμα 5.3, 13 

σθένος: σθένος 5.1, 4; 5.3, 14; 7.6, 
5 

XxgAog: Σικελῶι 12.2, 14 

σιμός: σιμοὶ 12.2, 7 

σχεδάννυμι: σκεδάσας 7.6, ὃ 

σχῆπτον: σκᾶ[πτ]ον 5.2, 7 

σχιάεις: σκιάεντα 2.2, 17 

σχιάζω: ἐσχίαστ᾽ 4.1, 7 

σκοπός: σκοπὸς 2.2, 94 

σχύλαξ: σχύλακες 12.2, 8 

Σκυρός: Σχυρόθεν 2.2, 102 

σοφία: σοφίας 3.1, 20; 5.3, 4; 
σοφίαν 7.5, 17 

σοφός: σοφοὺ[ς] 2.2, 52; 
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σοφῶν 5.2, 24 
Σπάρται: Σπαρτῶν 5.1, 2 
σποράδες: σποράδας 3.2, 38 
σταμνίον: στα]μνία 1.1, 27 
στάσις: στάσιν 5.3, 15; στάσεων 
72.1,3 
στεφ-: στεφ[ 3.1, 4 
στεφανηφόρος: στεφανηφόροις 
7.2.2, 2 
στέφανος: στεφάνων 2.2, 13; 7.1, 6 
στεφανόω: ἐστεφάνωται 6.7, 10 
στέφω: στεψάμεναι 2.5, 59; στέψας 
12.4, 7 
στόμα: στομ[άτων 3.3, 16; 
στομάτων 5.2, 3 
στοναχή: στοναχαὶ 5.2, 12 
στόρνυμι: στό[ρ]εσάν 12.5, 7 
στρατός: στρατὸν 5.3, 44 
στυγερός: στυγερὰς 7.5, 20; 
στυγεροῦ 7.7.1, 11; στυγερῶν 
7.7.2, 5 
σύμβιος: συµ]βίοις 2.6.2, 41 
σύμβουλος: σύμβουλος 4.5, 10 
συμπαίζω: συμπαίζουσιν 4.5, 4 
συνάγω: συνάγεν 5.3, 36 
συναείδω: συναείσατε 6.2, 3 
σύναιμος: συναίμωι 2.5, 111 
συναντάω: συναντᾶις 2.6.2, 25 
σύνειμι: ζυνείης 6.3, 2 
σύνοικος: σύ[νοικος 12.5, 3 
συνόμαιμος: συνόμαιμον 2.6.1, 2 
συντείνω: συνέτεινε 5.3, 49 
σύριγξ: σύριγγος 6.5, 5 
σύριγμα: συρίγμαθ’ 2.6.1, 21; 
σ]ύριγμ᾽ 2.6.2, 30; συρίγμασι 7.3, 
4 


σύρω: σύρων 2.6.2, 24; σύρουσ᾽ 
6.2, 7 

συχνός: συχνὰ 2.6.1, 21 

σχεδόν: σχεδὸν 2.2, 109 

σχοινοτενής: σχοινοτένειά 5.2, 1 

σώιζω: σώιζων 2.4, 47; σῶιζε 
2.6.2, 34; σώιζετε 6.7, 12; 
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σώιζοις 7.5, 19 

σῶμα: σώμασιν 6.4, 61 

σωτήρ: σωτήρ 2.5, 11 etc.; 
σωτῆρος 5.1, 13 

σώφρων: σαόφρονος 5.3, 46 

Ταινάριος: Ταιναρίαν 12.2, 13 

τάττω: ἔταξε 2.5, 132 

ταῦρος: ταῦρε 2.5, 2; ταύρων 2.6.1, 
10; ταῦρε 12.1, 6 

τάφος: τά[φωι] 2.2, 99 

τάχος: τάχος 2.5, 107 

ταχυπετής: ταχυπετ]εῖς 2.6.2, 8 

ταχύς: ταχέως 7.7.2, 8 

τεθμός: τεθ]μόν 2.2, 57 

τείνω: τείνας 6.6, 18 

τείρομαι: τειρομένα 6.2, 8 

τεῖχος: τείχεα 6.6, 7 

τέκνον: τέκνοις 2.6.2, 40; τέκνα 
7.2.3, 1 

τέκος: τεχέων 6.3, 3; τέκος 19.5, 
25 

Τελεσφόρος: Τελεσφόρε 7.7.1, 2; 
7.7.1, 11; 7.7.1, 15; 7.7.2, 2; 
Τελεσφόρον 7.7.2, 6; 7.7.2, 9 

τελεσφόρος: τελεσφ[όρος 1.1, 30 

τελετή: τελετάν 5.2, 6 

τελέω: τελέσαι 3.1, 52; 3.3, 17; 
τέλεσ᾽ 7.7.2, 11 

τέλος: τέλος 7.7.2, 7 

τέμενος: τεμέ]νεϊ 2.2, 120; τέμενος 
2.5, 55 ; 4.4, 2; τεμένει 6.4, 52 

τέμνω: τόμοντες 4.4, 15; τέµνοντες 
12.2, 17 

Τέμπη: Τέμπεσιν 2.4, 17 

τέρας: τ]έραι 2.6.2, 25; τέρας 5.1, 
21; 5.3, 10; τείρεα 6.7, 10 

τερπνός: τερπνᾶς 3.3, 13; 
τερπνοτάτηι 7.5, 18 

τέρπω: τερπομένα 2.3, 6; τέρπει 
124,2 

τέρψις: τέρψις 6.3, 6 

τέσσαρες: τέσσαρες 5.1, 28 

τεύχω: τεύχειν 2.5, 136; τ[εῦ]ξαι 
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2.5, 139; τεύξαντο 12.5, 5; 
ἔτευξεν 12.5, 23 

τέχνη: τέχνα[ι]σι 5.3, 39; τ]έχνην 
7.5, 9 

Τεχνίτης: [Τεχνι]τῶν 2.6.1, 15: 
Τεχνιτῶν 2.6.2, 20 

τηλέσχοπος: τηλέσκοπον 2.6.2, 1 

τηλέφαντος: τηλέφαντον 5.1, 23 

τηλόθεν: πήλοθεν 4.3, 10 

τημελέω: τ[ημελεῖθ’ 2.6.2, 40 

Τήνερος: Τήνερον 5.3, 41 

τίθημι: θέντο 2.2, 99; θῆκεν 2.2, 
81; ἔθηκαν 4.4, 4; θήσεις 5.3, 19; 
ἔθηκας 5.3, 3; θέτε 7.5, 3; ἔθηκας 
7.7.2, 8; θῆκαν 12.5, 9; θείης 
12.5, 15 

τίκτω: ἔτικτε 2.6.2, 4; τίκτεν 5.1, 
15; τεκοῖσ᾽ 5.1, 32; τέκετο 5.1, 
34; τέχ᾽ 5.2, 30; ἔτεχ[εν 5.3, 42; 
τέχετο 6.4, 52; ἔτικτε 6.6, 3; 
7.2.3, 1 

τιμή: τιµ[α]ῖς: 2.2, 11; τιμᾶν 2.2, 
118; τιμαῖς 2.4, 32; τιμὰν 5.1, 5 

τίμιος: τίμιοι 6.6, 5 

Τιτυός: Τιτυὸν 2.6.2, 27 

tiw: τίεν 5.3, 48 

τλάω: τλῆναι 7.4, 5 

τολμάω: τόλμα 2.2, 94 

Τόμαρος: Το]μάρου 2.2, 109 

τόξον: τόξων 2.6.2, 37 

τοξοφόρος: τοξοφόρον 3.1, 52 

τόπος: τόπους 2.4, 40 

τρέπω: τράποιο 5.3, 9 

τρέω: ἔτρ]ησας 2.6.1, 20 

τριετής: τριετέσιν 2.4, 36 

Τρίκκη: Τρίκκης 6.6, 1 

τρίπους: [τριπ]όδων 2.3, 6; 2.4, 9; 
[τρ]ίποδα 2.6.1, 19; τρίποδα 2.6.2, 
21 

τριπτός: τρι]πτον 3.1, 11 

τρισσός: τρισσά 12.5, 10 

Τριτογένεια: Τριτογένει᾽ 7.2.1, 1 

Τριτογενής: Τριτογενῆ 2.4, 25 
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τρίτος: τέρτον 4.4, 7; τρίτον 6.2, 23 


Τριτωνίς: Τριτωνίδος 2.6.1, 9; 
2.6.2, 12 

Τροία: Τροΐα[ν 2.2, 75 

τροφός: τροφὸν 2.2, 14 

τύμπανον: τυ{μ]πάνων 5.2, 9; 
τύμπαν’ 6.2, 12 

τύπος: τύποις 2.5, 123 

τύπτω: τυπεὶς 5.1, 34 

τυφλός: τ]υφλαῇ 3.1, 18 

ὑγίεια: ὑγιείας 2.5, 152; Ὑγιείαι 
6.1, 15; 6.1, 24; 6.3, 1; ὑγιείας 
6.4, 57; ὑγίειαν 6.4, 60; Ὑγίεια 
6.6, 5; Ὑγιείαι 7.5, 15; "Y γείαν 
7.6, 5 

ὑγρός: ὑγραῖς 2.6.1, 24; 2.6.2, 10; 
ὑγρᾶι 2.6.2, 33 

ὕδωρ: ὕδατι 2.2, 7; ὕδωρ 4.1, 5; 
ὕδατι 5.3, 18 

ὑμνέω: [ὑ]μνήσομεν 2.3, 2; 
ὑμνοῦσι 2.6.1, 16; ὑμνήσομεν 
5.1, 7; ὑμνεῖτ᾽ 7.5, 1; ὑμνοῦντας 
7.5, 17; ὑμνέομέν 7.7.2, 1 

ὕμνησις: ὑμνήσιος 3.3, 5 

ὑμνοβρυής: ὑμνοβρυὴς 2.5, 19 

ὕμνος: ὕμνοισιν 2.3, 10; ὕμνοις 
2.4, 45; ὕμνον 2.5, 112; ὕμνοισιν 
2.6.1, 14; ὕμνων 2.6.2, 2; ὕμνους 
3.1, 10; [ὕμ]νον 7.3, 2; ὕμνος 7.5, 
5; ὕμνον 7.6, 3; 7.6, 6; 12.3, 2; 
ὕμνων 12.4, 6; ὕμνον 12.5, 23 

ὕπατος: ὑπάτων 7.1, 11 

ὑπείροχος: ὑπειρόχου 2.4, 18 

ὑπερβάλλω: ὑπερβάλλοντα 5.1, 16 

ὑπέρτατος: ὑπέρτατον 5.3, 2 

ὑπέρφατος: ὑπέρφατον 5.3, 15 

ὕπνος: ὕπνου 7.4, 8 

Ὑρραῖος: "Yopoov 4.4, 13 

ὑψηλός: ὑψηλὰς 4.5, 5; ὑψη[λαῖ]ς 
5.2, 28 

ὑφίχομος: ὑψυκόμωι 2.2, 95 

ὑφίπυλος: ὑ]φίπυλ]ον 2.3, 5 

ὕψιστος: ὑψίστου 2.4, 7; 
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ὑψίστα(ι)ς 2.4, 31; ὕψιστε 12.2, 1 
ὑφιτέχνης: ὑψι[τ]έχναν 6.7, 5 
φαεινός: [φα]εινὰς 12.5, 5 
φαεσίμβροτος: φαεσίµβροτε 7.7.2, 

1 


φαιδρός: φαιδρὰ 7.7.1, 16 

φαίνω: φαίνων 2.5, 22; φαίνειν 2.5, 
112: φανῆναι 3.1, 47; φανείη 4.2, 
1; πέφανται 6.3, 7 

φαναί: φαναῖς 2.4, 37 

φάτις: φάτις 6.4, 39 

φέγγος: φέγγος 12.5, 13 

φερέμηλος: φερεμήλους 3.2, 38 

φερενίκης: [φερε]νίκαν 2.6.2, 47 

φέροπλος: φερόπλοιο 2.6.1, 8 

φέρω: φέ]ροντες 4.3, 11; φέρεις 5.3, 
13; 7.7.2, 5; φέρε 12.5, 13 

φήμη: φάμα 5.2, 27 

φθέγγομαι: ἐφθέγξαντο 3.3, 19 

φθίσις: φθίσιν 5.3, 14 

φθογγάζομαι: φθογγάζεται 5.2, 
18 

φιλένθεος: φιλένθεον 2.6.2, 22 

φιλέω: φιλεῖ 7.7.1, 10; φιλέουσι 
12.5, 13 

φίλιος: φιλίου 7.4, 13; φιλίας 7.4, 
18 

φίλολβος: φίλολβος 1.1, 25 

φιλόμαχος: φιλόμ[αχον] 2.6.1, 25 

φιλόμουσος: φιλόμουσοι 12.2, 8 

φίλος: φίλωι 2.2, 12; 2.2, 120; 
[φίλοις] 2.5, 33 

φιλότης: φιλότητι 6.1, 5 

φιλόχορος: [φιλόχορον] 2.6.2, 1 

Φλεγύας: Φλεγύας 6.4, 43; Φλεγύα 
6.4, 46: [Φλεγύα] 7.3, 1 

Φλεγύειος: Φλεγυείαι 6.1, 6 

φλέγω: φλ]έ[γ]ουσα 2.3, 12 

φόβη: φόβαι 7.1, 17 

Φοῖβος: Φοίβου 2.3, 5; Φοίβωι 2.5, 
121; Φοῖβον 2.6.1, 3; 2.6.2, 4; 
[Φοῖβε] 2.6.2, 34; Pop’ 6.4, 40; 
Φοῖβος 6.4, 48; Φοῖβον 7.2.3, 2 
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φοινικοέανος: φοινικοεάνων 7.1, 
14 

φόνος: φόνωι 2.2, 86 

φορέω: πεφόρητο 3.1, 49; 
φορεῦντες 12.2, 15 

φορητός: φορητὰ 5.1, 24 

φορίνη: φορίνης 0.6, 16 

φόρμιγξ: φόρμιγγ᾽ 2.3, 7 

φρήν: φρέ]ν᾽ 2.6.2, 17; φρένες 3.1, 
18; φρενὸς 5.3, 37; φρένας 6.2, 8; 
φρεσὶ 6.4, 61; φρενὶ 7.4, 6; φρὴν 
12.3, 1 

φρικῶεις: φρικώεντος 2.4, 13 

φριξαύχην: φριξαύχενες 12.2, 8 

φρουρέω: ἐφρ]ούρει 2.6.1, 19; 
ἐφρούρε[ις] 2.6.2, 31 

φυγή: φύγας 4.4, 12 

φυή: [φυάν] 2.6.1, 21 

φυλακή: φυλακαῖς 2.4, 39 

φυλάττω: φύλασσεν 2.2, 91; 
φύλασσ᾽ 2.5, 12 etc.; φυλάξαι 
3.3, 11 

φύλλον: φύλλων 4.1, 7 

φῦλον: φῦλον 5.2, 21 

φύσχων: φύσγων 4.4, 21 

φυτόν: φυτὰ 7.1, 15 

φωνή: φωνάν 12.4, 6 

φώς: φῶτες 12.2, 18 

φῶς: φάος 3.3, 15; φ[άος 4.3, 11; 
φάος 6.1, 22; φ[άο]ς 7.7.1, 12 

χαίρω: χαῖρέ 1.1,2; 2.3, 11; χαρεὶς 
2.4, 44; χ[άρεν 2.5, 9; Χαἲρ', 2.5, 
152; χαίρουσ’ 4.6, 7; χαῖρ᾽ 5.1 
18; χαῖρέ 6.1, 19; 6.1.2, 25; 
χαίροντας 6.1, 22; χαῖρ᾽ 6.2, 24; 
χαίρεν 6.4, 58; χαίροις 6.6, 1; 
χαίροιεν 6.6, 4; χαίροι 6.6, 6; 
χαιρόντων 6.6, 9; χαίρετε 6.7, 11; 
χαίρετον 7.2.2, 4; xexaonuévoc 
7.2.4, 4; χαῖρε 7.5, 16; χαίρων 
7.6, 6; χαῖρέ 7.7.1, 14; 12.5, 10 

χαίτη: χαίτα{ι}ς 12.4, 7 

χαλκοκορυστής: χαλχοχορυ[στ]ὰν 
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2.2, 108 
χαλκοπάραιος: χαλκοπάραια 12.3, 


χαλκόπυλος: χαλκοπύλωι 2.2, 7 

χαρίζομαι: χεχαρισµένης 4.5, 7 

χαρίεις: χάριεν 4.1, 2; χ[αρίεσσα 
4.2, 2 

χάρις: χάριν 2.4, 29; 5.3, 37; χάρις 
6.3, 3; χάριν 6.5, 17; 7.1, 2; 
7.7.2, 9 

χάριτες: Χαρίτεσσίν 2.2, 3; 
χαρίτων 2.4, 29; Χαρίτεσσι 3.3, 
7; Χαρίτων 6.3, 9; [Χάρ]ιτας 6.7, 
7; Χαρίτεσσιν 12.1, 3 

χάρμα: χάρ[μα 6.1, 4; χάρματα 
12.5, 19 

χαροπός: χαροποὶ 6.2, 17 

χείρ: χειρὶ 2.5, 27; 2.6.2, 24; χερσὶ 
2.6.2, 5; χερσίν 5.1, 36; χειρὶ 6.6, 
4; χεῖρας 6.6, 18; χερσίν 12.3, 4 

χέω: χέω[ν 2.6.2, 13; χεύει 6.5, 6; 
χέεις Τ.Τ.1, 17 

χηρόω: χήρωσεν 7.4, 14 

χθόνιος: χθονίων 5.1, 29 

χθών: χθονὸς 2.2, 17; χθὼν 2.5, 15; 
χθονὸς 2.5, 53; χ[θόνα] 4.3, 5; 
χθονὸς 5.1, 20; 5.1, 23; 5.3, 17; 
χθὼν 6.5, 16; χθόν’ 7.1, 16 

χίων: χιόνος 2.6.1, 24; χι[όνος 
2.6.2, 33 

χλάδω: χέχλαδ[εν] 5.2, 10 

χλωρότομος: χλ[ω]ρότομον 2.4, 10 

χοῖρος: χοῖρον 6.6, 15 

χόρευσις: χορεύσιος 2.2, 9 

χορευτής: χορευτὰν 6.7, 3 

χορεύω: χορεύεις 2.3, ὅ; χορεύειν 
2.3, 17; χόρευσαν 2.5, ὃ; χόρευεν 
2.5, 19; χορευοίσαισι 5.2, 22; 
χορεύουσι 12.2, 5 

χορός: χοροῖς 2.5, 40; χορῶν 2.5, 
133; [χορ]οῖσι 2.5, 146; χορῶν 
6.5, 3; χορόν 7.1, 1; χοροί 7.1, 19 

χρή: χρῆν 2.2, 96 
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χρησμός: χρησμοῖς 2.4, 15 
χρησμωιδός: χρησμ]ωιδὸν 2.6.2, 
21 


χρηστήριον: χρησ[τ]η[ρι 2.2, 71; 
χρηστήριον 5.3, 40 

χρόνος: χρόνωι 2.2, 5; Χρόνον 5.1, 
17 


χρυσάμπυξ: χρυσάμπυχας 5.1, 14 

χρύσεος: χρυσέα 2.2, 1 ; χρυσέοις 
2.2, 92; χρυσέαν 2.3, 7; χρυσέοις 
2.5, 123; χρύσεον 2.5, 123; 
χρυσέων 2.5, 138; χρυσέα 2.6.1, 
13; χρυσίαισιν 4.1. 14; 
χρυσέαισιν 5.1, 10; χρυσέων 6.5, 
3 

χρυσηλάκατος: χρυσηλάκατον 5.1, 
1 


χρυσοκόμης: χρυσεοκόμαν 2.6.1, 
3; χρυσοκόμας 3.2, 41; 
χρυσοχόμα. 6.4, 51; χρυσοχόμαν 
7.2.3, 2 

χρυσός: χρυσοῦ 7.4, 7 
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χρυσότοξος: χρυσότοξος 6.4, 48 
χρυσοτρίαινος: χρυσοτρίαινε 12.2, 
2 


χρυσοχαίτης: χ[ρ]υσεοχαίταν 
2.6.2, 4 

χώρα: χώρα 2.5, 20 

χῶρος: χῶρος 4.1, 6; χῶρον 5.3, 49 

dade: ψαύεις 6.6, 4 

ψόφος: ψόφον 2.2, 8 

ψυχρός: ψῦχρον 4.1, 5 

ὠιδή: ὀιδα[ῖ]σι 2.6.1, 3; ὠιδὰν 
2.6.1, 19 

Odis: ὠδῖνος 3.3, 14; ὠδίνεσσι 5.1, 
26; ὠδῖνα 6.4, 53 


Ὠκεανός: Ὠκεανός 2.6.2, 9; 


Ὠκεανοῦ 5.1, 10; 5.3, 43 
ὠκύδρομος: ὠχύδρομοι 12.2, 8 
ὠκύπους: ὠ/χυπό]δων 4.3, 6 
ὠμηστής: ὠμήσταν 4.4, 9 
ὥρα: Ὥραι 1.1, 22; ὥραις, 2.5, 4; 

Ὥρας 5.1, 15; ὥραν 6.4, 49; 

Ὡρᾶν 7.1, 14; Ὥραις 7.2.2, 2 
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